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Mk. STEPHEN HastEn, of Newcastle, 1s ene of the ‘Surely no business man will waste time in giving aclyice 

which is thus persistently disregarded, or see decisions 


most experienced and respected contractors in the 


country, and, like many of his colleagues, has 
given his time and experience generously — to 


help the authorities in carrying out thei Hous- 
ing operations. In common with other contractors, 
he has found it impossible to help those whom 
the gods surely wish to destroy, for are they 
not mad? It is charitable to suppose they are, for, 
failing this explanation of their actions, their policy 
is merely an attempt to gain political support by 
a system of practical bribery of the voter, which, we 
hope, is exceptional in the history of Kngland. 

Mr. Stephen Easten has resigned the position of 
Director of Production in Housing, and this is what 
he is reported as saying in the course of an 
- interview :-— 

There has actually been a spirited contest between the 
Cabinet and the Ministry of Health as to which should 
offer the biggest bribe to Trade Unionism, and, so far as 
I am concerned, the last straw was the Ministry’s adop- 
tion of the ill-advised, blundering, and wasteful scheme 
of gild subsidies. I agree with the gild system per se, 
for, after all, it merely means the co-operation of a number 
of workers in building houses, and who are able to obtain 
contracts in open competition with the private builder. = | 
cannot, however, accept the idea of these gilds being sub- 
sidised to such an extent that they are able to drive ordinary 
building contractors out of the field. For instance, the 
employer’s contract exacts a penalty if he exceeds his esti- 
mate, but allows him a small added profit if he works below 
it. The Gild contract guarantees the workers 5 per cent. 
profit even if its estimated cost be doubled in working, there 
being no penalty whatever. _ If the Gild saves £100 on a 
house it actually loses money. If the Gild estimates £1,000 
and builds for that sum it makes £50, while if it saves, 
say, £200, it only receives £40 profit, and if the house Costs 
£1,500 the Gild gets £75. That surely does not make for 
economy. Thus the employer’s contract permits him 15 per 
cent. for establishment charges, while the Gild contract 
allows 6 per cent., although it has practically no establish- 
ment charges to meet. 

Another point is that the employer is not allowed to 
offer an inducement to workers other than the usual stan- 
dard wage of the district, and must not pay for sickness 
or time lost through bad weather. A Gild contract permits 
payment for sickness and lost time, &c., which means that 
workers naturally flock to the Gilds wherever they can. 
The most serious aspect. of the matter is that the Ministry 
of Health has instituted a system of whole-time payment 


which, in my opinion, may absolutely revolutionise the 
whole of our industries. The danger is that every other 


class of worker may clamour to be put on the same terms, 


so further handicapping British industry in competition ” 


with the foreigner. There is another instance of waste. 
The Government, in its offer to the building Unions as 
to the employment of ex-Service men, agrees to 50 ver cent. 
payment for lost time, while the Ministry of Health actually 
offers 100 sper cent. 

Summing up, it is clear that employers, who have p'edved 
themselves to do everything possible to forward production 
of houses are penalised, while the building Trade Unions, 
which flatly declined to help in any way, are officially sub- 
sidised. .The result must be that employers will be com- 
pelled to give their men all that the Gilds now offer, 
which obviously means a heavy increase in building costs. 
Be sure that the employers will fight for the right to live, 
whatever the Ministry of Health may do. To make matters 
worse, all this muddling and waste has been in the face of 
repeated cautions from the Ministrv’s own experts, whose 
advice to Dr, Addison has evidently fallen on deaf ears. 


afrived at which cut at the very root of without 


at Jeast raising his voice in protest. 


economy, 


We quote the whole of the above vemarks because 
they are specially emphatic when we consider that 
Mr. Easten represents, Mr. Smethurst, the 
democratic and progressive section of the building 
trade. Like many of the men in the North, both 
Mr. Kasten and Mr. Smethurst have taken a more 
radical view of the housing ‘question than that which 
commends itself to us. Both of them are in 
sy mpathy with the legitimate demands of labour and 
trades unionism, and both could be relied on by those 
in authority to help them even when they cauld not 
entirely endorse their methods. Both are men who 
doa not spare themselves in doing public work, the 
more onerous because of the many and important 
claims on their time, but they are driven into 
opposition by ill-fated disregard of justice of the 
(rovernment and its departments. 

IKven now Mr. Kasten, himself a great 
tractor, who has everything tq lose by the success 
of the gild movement, apples no hard words to it. 
All he claims is that the gilds—-as yet in an untried: 
and experimental capacity—should not be given an 
unfair advantage over the contractor out of funds 
provided by the taxpayer, and we think he might 
have stud a good deal more. 

For only those who delight in word-spinning can 
really think that the so-called silds, which are not 
eilds, except in name, are actuated by a desire to 
do public service w hen it is absolutely c lear that their 
motive is a wish to divide the wholly imaginary 
windfall which they believe falls to the ordinary con- 
tractor in order that their members may secure better 
pay and conditions than fall to the workers em- 
ploved by the contractor. This is a fallacy as sellf- 
evident to us as is that of the transmutation of the 
baser metals into gold, the search for perpetual 
motion; in a word, the whole series of delusions 
which occupied men in past ages. 

~ When the fallacy is exploded—as it must be—by 
the test of trial, the gilds will be wound up, and 
the completion of their unfinished work handed over 
to the despised contractor. Meanwhile we feel, with 
Mr. Kasten, the absolute injustice of subsidising the 
untried gilds at the expense of the contractor, In 
order, we suppose, to please an electorate largely 
composed of the working man. 

We regard the proposal to pay the ‘Trades Unions 
for consenting to the training of ex-Service men as 
a weak and shameless surrender to political pressure, 
and the proposals with regard to the payment of 
wet time in the building trades as a very dangerous 
and mischievous precedent. 

Wenote that the Government is now urging the 
introduction of shorter hours in order to keep more 


like 


COt- 


inen employed, an over-insidious’ and doubtful 
attempt to interfere with industry, but one which, 
iortunately for us, they cannot insist upon. Thev 


Z THE ARCHITECT 


have yet to learn that no Government can create 
trade, but by interfering with natural agencies and 
by meddling can do much to kill it. 

The central fact is that if it pays an employer 
to work full hours it is absurd to ask him to cut 
down employment. on the off-chance of helping to 
“make work go round,’’ because part-time work is 
never as efficient as whole-time work, and every 
business in the country should be left free to deal 
with and settle its own problems. Mr. Tom Mann 
is already protesting against the suggestion that men 
should be paid less. for shorter hours, and the effect 
of the Government proposal will very likely be to 
encourage a general demand for shorter hours at the 
same pay, which would be a further tax on industry, 
and would increase the prices we all complain of. 

We have, in the past year at least, seen the 
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abolition of the Increment Duty, though this small 
concession comes late, is it too much to hope that 
the year 1921 will see the end of the Government 
Housing Scheme, the pruning of the activities of 
the Office of Works in respect to housing, and the 
restoration, as far as possible, of the status quo of 
years before the electorate heard of *‘ rare and re- 
freshing fruit’’ from politicians who now wish to 
double the salaries they were obliging enough ta vote 
themselves without consulting the electorate. 
country is tired of Super-men and Super-policies, 
and would heartily welcome a little justice and sound 
administration for a change. 

We have just received a communication from the 
Ministry of Health in which a contradiction is given 
to the statements attributed to Mr. Stephen Basten 
(see p. 11). 


illustrations. 
THE LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE CO. AND SMITHS, LTD., CHURCH ROAD WORKS, LEYTON, E. 
Hiceins & THomerson, Lic.R.1.B.A., Architects. (See pp. 6 to 9.) 


Notes and Comments. 


The International College of Chromatics. 
We are asked to give the following facts about the Inter- 
national College of Chromatics, whose headquarters are 
in 3 Finsbury Square, E.C.:— 


The above College was founded in May 1916 in the 
interests of the science of colour, and it has no barriers 
of race or creed, colour touching life everywhere, on every 
side. The importance of colour from an educational point of 
view has, perchance, not been sufficiently considered. It is 
true that various important works have been written on 
colour, and the science has been included in some few school 
and college curricula, more especially in the United States of 
America; but until the founding of this College no sys- 
tematic and world-wide attempt had been made to make 
Chromatics attractive to the student or to the cultured 
generally. 

The work of the College is arranged as follows: There 
is a Lectureship Association, which seeks to interest the 
public in all parts of the world in the various aspects and 
applications of the science of colour by means of popular 
lectures. 

Another department is called the Colour-Lessons Section. 
Some sixty lessons have been prepared on the principal colour 
Subjects. They range over the fields of the solar spectrum, 
colour-vision, architecture, astronomy, heraldry, botany, 
colour-music, natural history, &c. 

There is a Bureau of Colour Tests and Charts, the im- 
portance of which cannot be over-estimated, as colour-blind- 
ness is such a serious defect. 

The therapeutic uses of colour are not overlooked by the 
College, for instruction is given in the science and art of 
colour-healing. 

The whole subject of colour is a very fascinating one. 
Chromatics is, indeed, one of the most delightful as well 
as serviceable of the sciences. 

Detailed information of the work of the College, in the 
form of leaflets and syllabuses of lectures, can be obtained 
from headquarters. 


Colour is a very interesting subject, but we have 
doubts as to whether there is room for the study of colour 
as apart from design as far as architectural students are 
concerned, but we are glad to bring the above account 
of the activities of the International College before our 
readers. 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
Tue Architects’ Benevolent Society have issued the 
following appeal to members of the profession, which will, 
we hope, meet with a generous response :— 

During the war the Council of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society were able to meet the many claims made upon the 
Society by acting in co-operation with the Architects’ War 
Committee and other temporary organisations. This assist- 


ance has now ceased, and the Society has to depend upon 


its inadequate resources and the generosity of the architec- 
tural profession. 


During the last few years subscriptions have been falling 


off. During the present year, for instance, the annual sub- 
scriptions amount to less than £450, and these have been 
received from only 280 out of the many thousands of archi- 
tects practising in the United Kingdom. At least five 
times this amount is required annually if the Council of 
the Society are successfully to carry on this very important 
work. You would be shocked at the really tragic cases of 
hardship which come before the Council at nearly every 
meeting, many of which can only be inadequately dealt with 
owing to lack of funds. 

The increased cost of living has doubled the hardships 
of pensioners and deserving applicants. It has also caused 
an unprecedented drain on our scanty funds. 

We, therefore, desire to remind you that the Society, which 
has been in existence for seventy years, is the only organisa- 
tion in our profession established solely for the object of 
affording much-needed assistance to those in necessitous 
circumstances who have been engaged as architects or archi- 
tects’ assistants, and, where necessary, to their widows and 
children. 


We require at least 1,000 additional annual subscrip- 


tions of £1 1s. each, and we earnestly appeal to you to 
allow us to include your name as an annual subscriber of 
this amount. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully acknowledged officially, 


as well as in periodic lists in the Press, and we are confident’ 
that it is only necessary to call your attention to the needs 


of this Society to find a ready response. 


We have little doubt that the appeal comes at an awk- 
ward time, as most architects are doubly hit by the 
increased cost of living, coupled with the fact that work 
is by no means plentiful, thanks to the financial burdens 
of the times, the attitude of labour, busily engaged’ in 
cutting its own throat by unjust demands, and inciden- 
tally damaging the body politic. We hope, notwith- 
standing, that the appeal now made will meet with the 
necessary response, and we might also urge that 
architects who have been absorbed into the swollen 
personnel. of the Ministry of Health, the Office of Works, 
and other Government departments, which are interfering 
with the normal work of the profession, have a special 
reason to give generously to the relief of their less fortu- 
nate colleagues who have not found ‘‘ soft jobs.’’ 


The Trade Unions, Dilution, and ex-Service Men. 
fu National Federation of Building Trades Operatives. 
are, as far as we can gather, still hanging out for better 
terms, which we sincerely hope will not be offered to 
them. We greatly regret that the Government have gone 
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as far as they have, but as they have done.so they must, 
we suppose, abide by their words. ‘The firm words of the 
Premier with regard to the training of ex-Service men 
have been followed-by actions which can only be described 
as an undignified surrender to unreasonable demands. 
A great lock-out in the building trades would ba a very 
serious event, but like the drastic remedies given in ex- 
treme cases might well be followed by very beneficial 
results in the long run. The best remedy against unem- 
ployment is in the hands of the working men of the 
country, and may be described as the determination to 
give an honest equivalent for high wages. Until this 
is effected there will never be a return to good conditions, 
for no man at present can feel any certainty that con- 
ditions will make it possible to wisely invest money in 
great commercial enterprises which, among other things, 
involve building and development. 


Socialism and the Departments. 


In a leading article of an unusually interesting character 
the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph’’ reviews the failure of the 
Government's Housing Policy and the singular and one- 
sided encouragement it has given to the so-called Building 
Gilds, which more than anything else has led to the 
retirement of Mr. Easten from the position of Director of 
Housing Production. Our contemporary states that the 
strongest evidence exists that many of the Government 
Departments, and especially the newer ones, are largely 
staffed by Socialists and Fabians, whose aim is to destroy 
our existing industrial organisation in order to replace 
it by a new one of a Socialistic description, and that the 
unfair advantages and encouragement of the Building 
Gilds is a means whereby the Socialists hope to compass 
some of their ends. It further raises a strong and well- 
worded protest against such things being done with the 
- protection and encouragement of the State. We believe 
that examination into facts would prove that a very large 
section of our housing enthusiasts are Socialists of a 
more or less pronounced type, some of them in addition 
having been pronounced Pacifists during the war, and 
that we could establish evidence of an almost continuous 
chain connecting Bolshevism and Anarchy at one end 
with Housing Reform at the other. We do not say that 
those who would like to see the establishment of better 
conditions are Bolsheyists in disguise, or may not be 
perfectly sincere, but we have a shrewd suspicion of 
benevolence which is always to be exercised at the ex- 
pense of other people, while we are convinced that the 
reformer who preaches discontent has an easy and 
popular réle. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
January 7, 1871. 


Onp purpose which Tue Axcuirecr has of late especially 
cherished is that which the journalism of the day seeks so 
signally to maintain, in superadding to tle bare chronicle 
of current intelligence the expression of intelligent opinion, 
—and this, not in the shape of individual views, but in that 
of loyal representations in the known direction of the general 
sentiment. Our motto has been—Hach for himself, and th 
Press for all. This absence, rather than avoidance, of parti- 
sanship may in some measure have prevented the Journal 
from acquiring with some classes ot occasional readers 
that credit which attaches to avowed sectarianism, of 
whatever sort; nevertheless, not only have we seen reason 
to trust to the common good sense for the perception of our 
higher motive, but, whenever occasion required, we have 
freely opened our columns, and that to contributors no less 
than to correspondents, for the advocacy of whatever differ- 
ences of opinion could fairly claim attention. We have there- 
fore in all cases of controversy possessed this advantage—that 
whoever complained of the incidental discouragement of his 
particular opinions in our pages had only himself to blame 
if the antidote were not duly supplied. In a word, THE 
Arcuttect has professed no opinions for its own except those 
which are derived from the general body which it represents ; 
and at the same time it has never been afraid to publish the 
opinions of any individual member of the body for the con- 
sideration of all. Less than this we hold to be disloyalty ; 
more it seems impossible to offer. 
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London Art Galleries. 
(All Rights Reserved.) 


Av the close of the year and the start of a new ohe it 
is always interesting to look back on last year’s record, 
and this applies as much to art exhibitions as to any 
other form of business activity. The London Galleries 
have on the whole a good year to look back at in the 
matter of exhibited work. The Leicester Galleries have, 
as usual, kept well to the front: the management here 
aims at the note of modernity, as they have shown in 
their successful display of the sculpture of Jacob 
Epstein, and yet keep in touch with several important 
societies, such as the Sennefelder Club, which opened on 
the same day in February as the Epstein show with 
some 150 lithographs. 

Walker’s Galleries had this autumn a more than 
usually well selected display of the older English masters 
in water colour ; and followed this up with a very interest- 
ing collection of the water-colour work of Henry Bright, 
one of the latest painters of the ‘‘ Norwich School.’’ 
A most important exhibition, critically, was‘the remark- 
able display of portraits by Mr. Augustus Jolin -inm the 
early part of the year, which confirmed the success of 
this artist’s work in portraiture, and was fully noticed 
in these columns: the same Gallery showed later a re- 
markable set of paintings of the revolution in Russia. 
Both the Twenty-One Gallery and the Cork Street Gallery 
of Messrs. Bromhead and Cutts have given special atten- 
tion this past year to modern etchings—the former with 
the work of Mr. F. L. Griggs, the latter, among ‘others, 
with the etched work, exhibited in the same month of 
August, of Mr. W. C. Montgomery; at the same time 
beth etching and lithography have been well shown at 
Colnaghi’s Galleries, notably in the etched work of 
Forain and the lithographs of Mr. John Copley and of 
his wife. Lastly the recently closed exhibition at the 
Chenil Gallery of the newly formed Society of Wood- 
Engravers seems to promise the revival of an art which, 
though the earliest art of illustration, possesses still very 
high qualities of design. 

After the Royal Academy itself the most important 
exhibition of the year at Burlington House has been the 
Exhibition of Spanish Paintings, Ancient and Modern, 
which opened in November last, and will, I am informed 
by the secretary, now close upon January 15. The 
older paintings, notably those of Velasquez, El Greco 
and Goya, have been a great attraction here; and the 
modern work, with which a certain number of pieces 
of ‘sculpture were included, have given an idea of the 
tendencies, capacities, and thoroughly national character 
of the Spanish modern school. A few words here may 
be of interest on recent additions to the exhibition, which 
we noted very briefly last week. The religious pro- 
cession painted by Goya is a remarkable work, finely 
composed, somewhat dark in tone and belonging, I 
imagine, to his middle period: the procession winds its 
way without the walls of some great city, whose roofs and 
spires resemble those of Madrid. 

A very attractive work igs ‘‘ The Garden of the 
Poets,’’ lent by Countess de Heeren, which now forms 
a pendant to the ‘‘ Albercacourt in the Alhambra,’’ also 
by Mariano Fortuny. In this poet’s garden a young 
poet is seen reciting his composition, within some ex- 
quisite Italian garden, to a very critical group of elder 
men, probably members of one of the many literary 
‘“ Academies ’’ which flourished in Italy at the end of 
the eighteenth century. A beautiful young woman, 
elegantly robed in pearl-grey silk, apparently overcome 
with emotion, has swooned into the young poet’s arms, 
who does not allow this incident to interrupt his recita- 
tion. The background, with antique statues and reliefs 
and climbing plants, is exquisitely finished. S.B. 
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By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 


(All Rights Reserved.) 


HRADCANY.—VIEW FROM THE CITY WITH THE BRIDGE OF CHARLES IV. IN THE FOREGROUND. 


that which giveg its individusi 
charm to the old Capital of Bohemia, is the old-time 
Royal Castle, the Palace-Fortress of Hradeany, which, 
like the Alhambra at Granada, dominates the city, and 
goes back, to its earliest days. It is true that Prague 
possesses many other palaces, churches and towers of 
interest,—such -as those grand towers which guard at 
either end the great; 6 bridge of Charles IV., covered, like 
the Ponte Sant’ "Angelo at Rome, with groups at in- 
tervals of baroque sculpture; such as the Powder Tower 
or Gate, the last survivor of the eight great gates to the 
city ; such as the old Town Hall w ith its Gothic entrance, 
or the neighbouring Tyn Church, with its noble Gothic 
doorway, which bee vame till 1621 the church of the 
‘* Utraquists.”’ é 

But from all other parts of the city our eyes wander 
back to the grand old castle, the Kremlin of Prague, 
with which, I think appropriately, I commence my 
account of the architecture of Old Prague. For here 
was the seat of the Premsyl and later dynasties, and this 
Royal Castle still expresses the idea of the Bohemian 
State. Neglected during the later years of the Kaiser 
Francis-Joseph it is now being put thoroughly in order 


Tue glory of Old Prague, 


as the residence of the President of the new Republic. 
Some idea of the extent of this old palace may be given: 


by the mere statement that it contains 711 apartments, 
several of which are vast halls, such as the gigantic 
Viadislas Hall, 
and the still grander Spanish Hall, 48 metres long by 
24 metres wide, a great State reception room, whose 
effect is superb. 

Already in the ninth century the Castle existed 
under -Prince Borisvoj.. and its fortifications were 
strengthened by Wenceslaus I. and Ottokar II.; but it 
was to the greatest ruler of Bohemia, Charles IY., that 
it owed its completion. Charles was the son of that 
romantic knight-errant monarch, King John of Bohemia, 
who ended his career by a brave but useless charge 
against ae English Knights under the Black Prince at 
Crécy. Edward Til. of England honoured the blind 
King’s heroism, and appr eciated the high qualities of his 
son, standing aside when this latter advanced his claim 
to be Emperor of the Romans; and the accession of 
Charles IV. to the throne of Bohemia, as Count Liitzow 
points out, 
history of the country. 

It was in this monarch’s relen that some of the finest 
montments of meédizval architecture which stil remain 
at Prague came into existence. When. Gharles IV. 
arrived in» Prague he had found the Royal - Castle.-. of 


in which saan ene used to be held,. 


‘“ marks the beginning of a new period in the 


Hradcany, as he himself noted, ** deserted, ruimed, almost 
levelled to the ground.’” He at once decided to rebuild 
the Castle, fortifying it very strongly in the direction of 
Malad Strana, where the steep approach still shows evi- 
dence of his fortifications. To this great ruler was also 
due the magnificent bridge, still called by his name, 
which [ have mentioned, with its grand guarding towers 
at either end, though of course the statuary which 
adorns it belongs to a later epoch, that of the early 
eighteenth century. To form some idea of the extent 
of the Hradcany itself [-may mention that besides the 
vast palace the enclosure contained a cathedral, several 
churches, a monastery, besides the walls and: great 
flanking towers at the angles which were at the same 
time both fortresses and prisons. 1 was told by the 
architect-in-charge of the restoration works, who kindly 
placed his services at my disposal, that there were 
twenty-two of these towers in the old time, of whick 
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HRADCANY CASTLE: 


four ave still remaining: the prisons, into which their 
ill-fated occupants seem to have been introduced by a 
hole in the floor, are among the most frightful I have 
ever seen, not excepting those of the Castello Rosso at 
Ferrara and the Castel Sant’Angelo at Rome. 

The oldest church upon Hradeany is that of S. George, 
which is Romanesque in style, and goes back to the tenth 
century. The Cathedral, dedicated to St. Vitus, is 
Gothic, its foundations having: been laid by King 
Charles IV. in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
It is a noble structure, the lofty vaulting being especially 
fine, but has suffered terribly in those religious wars 
which were the bane of Bohemia, and one-half of the 
building practically ceased to exist. This is now being 
restored, the funds haying been, as I understand, pro- 
vided entirely by public subscription without aid from 
the Imperial Treasury. The work is now well advanced, 
and L wag able to examine it in detail with the architect- 
in-charge, going on to the roof, from which a marvellous 
view of the city is obtained. When it is completed the 
temporary wall now existing in the centre will be 
removed, and the full vista of this magnificent Gothic 
building will be unimpeded. 

The existing interior in the principal naye is very 
rich in monuments,—notably in the shrine of S$. John 
Nepomuk with its silver figures of saints and angels, 
weighing 3,700 lb., which I shall return to when speaking 
later of the baroque art of Prague, the tomb ol 
Charles [V., with his wives and successors, and the 
famous chapel of St. Wenceslas, divided from the main 
building by a heavy door, with a bronze lion’s head 
which tradition relates that the Saint took held of when 
he was being martyred in the year 935. Incidentally I 
may remark that it was a satisfaction to come back to 
Saints one had long known by name, such as S. Vitus, 
whose method of martyrdom brought, I believe, his name 
into modern medical science, and 8. Wenceslaus, whom I 
had hitherto associated with a delightful Christmas carol. 
S. George, too; seems to have been cherished in Prague; 
for, as I have mentioned, the earliest surviving church 
on Hradeany is dedicated to him, and his mounted figure, 
triumphant over the dragon, faces the entrance of the 
Palace; while his street leads with a slight gradient to 
the Loebkowitz Palace, which forms part of the fortified 
hill adjacent to the Black Tower, and which I was per- 
mitted by the kindness of the Prince to visit, and to 
admire his fine tapestries and wonderful library. 

When. we had finished sight-seeing it was delightful 
to, go out on the rampart, as.I did with the courteous 
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THE ROOM OF VLADISLAS. 


administrator of the Castle, and see the old city stretch- 
ing at our feet, with the blue-green cupola of S. Nicholas 
in the foreground. This church belongs to the baroque 
city, which I reserve for a special notice, as the beautiful 
Casino of the Belvedere, built in 1539-60 for Ferdinand T. 
by the Italians de Spatio and Paolo della Stella, does 
to the preceding Renaissance, of which it is one of the 
purest specimens. But it is within Hradcany that the 
old historic life of Prague, with its racial problems and 
intense religious feuds, seems to centre: it is there that 
the old spirit comes near to us, and from this starting- 
point [I propose to approach the medieval city. 3 
(To be continued.’ 


Competition News. 


Competitive designs are inyited for a war memorial to 
be placed within the main vestibule of the High School of 
Glasgow. The competition is confined to former pupils of 
the High School of Glasgow, and will be conducted under 
the R.I.B.A. regulations for architectural competitions. 
Mr. John Keppie, F.R.I.B.A., Glasgow, has consented to 
act as assessor, and further particulars may be obtained 
from him or from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Hugh R. 
Buchanan, of 172 Vincent Street, Glasgow, to whom names of 
intending competitors should be sent before January 31. 


Forthcoming Events. 

Friday, January 7.—Town Planning Institute.—Meeting 
at 92 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Paper by Mr. 
Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A. (Past-President), entitled 
‘‘ Distribution.’’ 6 p.m. 

Monday, January 10.—Bristol Society of Architects. — 
Paper by Mr. C. F. W. Dening, F.R.I.B.A., R.W.A,, 
entitled ‘‘ What to Sketch and Why.” 

Surveyors Institution.__Meeting at 12 Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W. Paper by Mr. W. W. Jenkinsoz 
F.S.1., entitled ‘‘ The Streets of London before the Great 
Fire.’’ 8 P.M. 

Tuesday, January 11.—Liyerpool Architectural Society. 
—Meeting at 13 Harrington Street. Paper by Mr. 
Nathaniel Lloyd, O.B.E., entitled ‘‘ Examples Where, 
When, and How.”’ 6 p.m. 

Thursday, January 13.—Society of Architects.—Annual 
General Meeting, at 28 Bedford Square, W.C. Exhibition 
of Victory Scholarship Drawings and Presentation of 
Awards. 8 P.M. 

Concrete Institute.—Meeting at 296 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Westminster, 8.W. 1. Paper by Mr. H. Kempton 
Dyson entitled ‘‘ Tests on High Tensile Steels.’’ 7.30 p.m. 

Friday, January 14.—London Society.—Meeting at 18 
John Street, Adelphi, W.C.—Paper by. Mr. Cumberland 
Clark entitled ‘‘ Dickens’s London.” 4.30 P.M. « 
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THERE are two branches of this company, which was 
formed by the amalgamation of interests in 1909-between 
the London Electric Wire Company, Limited, of London, 
and the Salford undertaking of Frederick Smith & Co., 
Ltd., of Salford and Halifax. 

The London branch of the company was established in 
London in 1879 as a private company, and incorporated 
in the year 1892. With the exception of the first few 
years, the works of this branch were situate in Playhouse 
Yard, Golden Lane, until the year 1900, when they were 
removed to the present site at Leyton. 

The products of the company are well known, and 
amongst the best of their kind, being supplied to all 
users of bare and insulated electric wire, from the manu- 
facturers of great electrical apparatus to makers of the 
finest instruments, and also to all Government Depart- 
ments, using electrical wire. 

The company has, for a great number of years, been 
the principal producer of armature and magnet wires of 
all descriptions used in the construction of generating 
plant, of dynamos, of railway, tramway, and mill motors 
—it specialises in the manufacture of instrument and 
high resistance wires, for switchgear, magnetos, record- 
ing and other instruments, and for electrical apparatus of 
all kinds—and is also very largely interested in electric 
cables, wires, and flexibles used for power, lighting, tele- 
phonic, and telegraphic equipment. 

These wires and cables are insulated 
cotton, silk, asbestos, paper, rubber, and are of all 
sizes and sections. The company employs at Leyton 
upwards of 1,500 workpeople. The factory is equipped 
throughout with the most modern buildings and 
machinery. 

The accompanying block-plan shows the site, having 
an area of fourteen acres, of these extensive works and the 
existing buildings, together with the future development. 

Blocks A to E are pre-war buildings, two storeys in 
height, of brick construction with wood floors, carried on 


with either 


R.S8.J. and C.I. columns and roofed with saw-tooth 
roofs. : 

Block F is a pre-war building, two storeys in height, 
with wood floors carried on R.S.J. and C.I. columns, 
and with flat roof with large skylights. 

Block G.—This is a building constructed entirely of 
steel framing covered with galvanised corrugated-iron 
sheeting, the bottom portion of the walling being of con- 
crete construction. 

A number of subsidiary buildings are shown, com- 
prising: Boiler-house, gas-plant house, joiners’ shop, 
smiths’ shop, annealing shop, technical laboratory, &c.., 
and dining hall, the latter forming a convenient build- 
ing for social gatherings and meetings in connection with 
the various sports clubs run in connection with the works. 

The power to pre-war buildings is supplied by direct 
coupled gas-engines in each block, for which Dowson 
Producer Gas Plant is installed, and these are augmented 
by a Westinghouse 225-h.p. two-crank, four-cylinder, 
tandem, vertical gas-engine, with an E.C.C. generator 
giving 150 kilowatts at 100 volts D.C. 

The site presented considerable difficulty owing to the 
difference in level between the front and back land, vary- 
ing as much as 20 feet. This natural disadvantage has, 
however, teen utilised to good account particularly in the 
post-war buildings. A careful adjustment of the floor 
levels, by which means excavated material has been used 
to make up where the ground is low, has given very good 
results. 

The floor of Block H and corridor has been kept up 
to waggon height above the road, so that goods are un- 
loaded cn the level. The first floor of Block J is at the: 
same level as the ground floor of Block H, whilst the 
basement of Block H and the ground floor of Block J are 
15 feet below. By a system of high- and low-level roads 
it is possible to run electric trolleys practically over the 
whole of the works, thus speedily effecting transfer of 
goods with a minimum of handling. 
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The block plan shows the future extensions in which 
Block H will be continued, serving as a warehouse for 


both receipt and despatch of goods. 
from the manufacturing blocks J, L, &c., by a service 
corridor 25 feet in width, which provides accommodation 
for hat and coats, &c., ‘and at the same time Beeyene 
congestion either of goods or employees. 

Block H.—Warehouse building comprises a building 
164 feet by 80 feet, with basement, ground and first 
floors. The construction is stock brickwork in cement, 
with deal window-frames and sashes. The floors are 
carried by R.S.J.s and steel stanchions, the ground floor 


being reinforced concrete covered with maple, and the 


first floor wood joists with deal floor. This is counter- 
floored with maple in order to obtain a good wearing sur- 
face and to facilitate renewals. The roof is flat with two 
large skylights, which give ample light both to the first 
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floor and, by means of the well-holes, to the centre 
portion of the ground floor. 

The first floor of this block is used for manufactur- 
ing purposes, for which the excellent lighting makes it 
particularly suitable. The ground floor is used for the 
receipt and despatch of material and goods, and by a 
simple device all the heavy raw material gravitates to the 
basement for storage. The service corridor contains the 
staircase and electric lift, giving access to the upper and 
lower floors, thus leaving the main floors clear of ob- 
struction. This building is also well lighted by means 
of skylights in the flat roof, and is separated from 
Block J by fire-resisting doors and screen. ‘The stair- 
case is of teak, and in order to avoid the difficulty so 
often experienced of repairing the treads when worn, 
they have been constructed with counter-treads, which 
can be easily replaced. 
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The cill bricks are of blue Staffordshire ware, especially 
made to the architect’s design. Owing to the height of 
_the storeys, it has been possible to eliminate the labour 
usually expended in cutting and fitting the wood joists 
to the R.S.J.s. The latter have been kept down, so that 
on top of them a wood plate can. be bolted to which the 
wood joists are fixed with lapped ends. 

Block J.—This° comprises a two-storey building 
200 feet by 64 feet, of similar construction to Block H, 
and is used for manufacturing purposes. The ground 
floor is 15 feet in height, so that good light is obtained 
over the whole of the floor area. The first floor is also 
15 feet in height, and is exceedingly light with its three 
large skylights in the flat roof. Foresight has been 
shown in this building by designing it so that a further 
_ storey can be added at a later date if required without 
. interfering with the use of the premises during the erec- 
The ground floor is laid with granolithic to take 
; the heavy machinery, whilst the upper floor is wood 
» counterfloored as in Block H. The staircase is outside 
the building, thus leaving the floor space free from 
obstruction, and has been designed so that it will serve 
Block L as well when erected. An electric lift is pro- 
vided in the well of the stairs. 

The buildings H and J are heated by means of hot- 
water pipes and radiators, designed to act as a natural 
system in mild weather, and as an accelerated system in 
the colder weather, by means of a motor-driven pump 
fixed in the power-house near the boiler. By a judicious 
use of comparatively small pipes, the unsightliness of 
large pipes has been avoided, and by keeping the pipes 
overhead on the lower floors it has been possible to avoid 
trenches and provide a system that can be easily drained 
when required. 

Lavatories.—These.are single-storey buildings of brick 
construction with reinforced-concrete flat roofs and grano- 
lithic floors.- In addition“to windows, they are lighted 
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and ventilated by skylights in the roofs. Accommodation 
is provided for both present and future needs on a more 
generous scale than the minimum official requirements. 
The whole of the w.c. divisions have been constructed 
in re‘nforced concrete, the door hinges being fixed to hard 
wood blocks built in, thus eliminating woodwork wherever 
possible, and enabling the whole to be cleansed by means 
of a hosepipe, the channel in the centre of the floor allow- 
ing the water to flow readily away. Glazed stoneware 
washing troughs are fitted, to which a constant supply of 
water at 100° F. is provided by means of a number of 
anti-splash cocks, regulated to give sufficient to allow 
washing in running water, but so regulated that in the 
event of a tap being left on, great waste of water cannot 
take place. In the women’s block an attendant’s room is 
also provided. Every w.c. branch is fitted with an 
inspection cap, to facilitate clearing in case of stoppage— 
a point to which sufficient attention is often not given. 
Great care has also been taken to see that all water-pipes 
are laid to falls, so that during severe weather the pipes 
can be easily emptied during the week-ends and holidays, 
and the trouble of bursts avoided. 

Block K.—This building 200 feet by 45 feet, is con- 
structed entirely of reinforced concrete, and has: been 
designed for storage purposes. The first portion is single 
storey, the remainder two storey. A gangway through 
the centre of the first portion connects the first floor of 
the second with the loading floor at waggon height. The 
ground-floor levels vary to suit the gradients of the roads, 
the sliding doors giving access to both the old and new 
roads. The roof is flat, with three large skylights, and 
the windows have been purposely kept well above the 
floor in order to allow full use to be made of the storage- 
room. Tire-resisting doors separate the two portions of 
the building, and two fire-resisting staircases give access 
to the upper floor and ganeway. 

Power House.—This building; which is 128 ft. by 
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83 ft., has been designed of composite construction, the 
walls being of brickwork in cement, with stancheons 
built in to take the weight of the roof and tanks. The 
roof and tanks are constructed of reinforced concrete, 
the latter being lined with asphalte. The three tanks 
have a capacity of 7,000 gallons each, and over them 
are mounted the water-cooling towers. The water gravi- 
tates from the tanks to the engines, and then passes to 
the filter and storage tanks, from which it is pamped to 
the coolers for cooling and reuse. 

Adjoining the power house are the boiler house and 
gas-plant house.. These are steel-frame buildings, with 
reinforced concrete enclosing walls, and are roofed with 
corrugated asbestos sheeting. Space is provided for four 
vertical boilers to be fixed around the steel chimney 56 ft. 
in height, thus providing ample accommodation for future 
heating. 

The whole of the rain water from the new buildings 
is passed through filters and collected in the storage tanks 
for use for the engines, and, in addition, a water-soften- 


ing plant is installed, in order to utilise the Water Board 


supply should occasion require. 

The additional plant installed in these buildings com- 
prises two Crossley suction gas plants; two 250-h.p. four- 
cylinder horizontal engines, by the Premier Gas Engine 
Co., Ltd. ; two Crompton’s electric generators and sw:tch- 
board; Kennicott water softener; and a Vaughan five- 
ton overhead hand-power crane. 

Roads.—Good roads have been laid down, with hard- 
core foundations finished with tar macadam, and, in order 
to facilitate the laying of gas and water pipes. subse- 
quently, reinforced concrete ducts are provided, in which 


these may be laid without disturbing either the’voad sur- 


face or foundations. 


The contingency of fire has been provided for by a 


complete system of mains and ample provision of hydrant 
appliances ready to hand, which would enable the works’ 
fire-brigade to deal with any outbreak promptly. 


Werks ——Levron E—— 
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The whole of the general builders’ work of Blocks A 
to F has been carried, out by C. R. Price and his pre- 
decessor (S. J. Scott), whilst the later works, H, J, &c., 
have been carried out by Messrs. Walter Lawrence & 
Son, Ltd., the reinforced concrete and granolithic paving 
by Messrs. F. Bradford & Co., whilst the Aston Construc- 
tion Co. haye carried out the whole of the constructional 
steelwork with the exception of Block G, for which 
W. Harbrow, Ltd., were employed. The following sub- 
contractors have also been employed: Wembley Heating 
Co., hot-water heating; Vulcanite, Ltd., flat roofing ; 
British Challenge Glazing Co., skylight glazings; Ex- 
panded Metal Co., reinforcement ; Yannedis & Co., door 
and window fittings and gearing ; Smith, Major & Stevens, 
lifts; Constable, Hart & Co., tarmac roads; Bradshaw 
Asphalte Co., asphalte paths, &c.; Lawford & Co., 
asphalte tanks; Merryweather & Co., fire appliances; 
Leeds Fireclay Co., lavatory troughs and urinals; T. A. 
Harr’s, w.c. apparatus; John Thompson (Dudley), Ltd., 
steel chimney; Drake & Gorham, Ltd., electric wiring 
and lighting ; W. H. Roy & Co., Manchester, water-cool- 
ing towers; J. W. Gray & Co., lightning conductors. 

The architects are Messrs. Higgins & Thomerson, 
Licentiates R:I.B.A., 9 Finsbury Square, E.C. 2. 


Proressor DeaRMER will commence on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 20, at King’s College, London, a course of ten public 
lantern lectures on ‘‘ The Rise of Gothic Art, 1140 to 1240.” 
The hour has been changed to 5.30 p.m. for, the convenience 
of business people. 

Ow Christmas Eve the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects sent the following telegram to His Majesty 
the King: ‘‘To His Majesty the King, Sandringham,— 
Royal Institute of British Architects submit humble duty 
to His Majesty their Gracious Patron, and offer very sincere 
wishes for Happy Christmas.—Simpson, President.’ The 
following gracious reply was received the same evening: “ The 
King sincerely thanks the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for their Christmas greetings which His Majesty 
heartily reciprocates.” 
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Birmingham Architectural 


Association. 


Tue fifth general meeting of the session was held at 
the Association’s rooms, Royal Society of Artists’ 
Buildings, New Street, Birmingham, on Friday, Decem- 
ber 31. The President, Mr. H. T. Buckland, F.R.1.B.A., 
took the chair, and thirty-six members were present. 

Professor F. C. Lea, D.Sc., gave a paper entitled 
‘* Remforced Concrete,’’ in the course of which he threw 
out some valuable hints to architects regarding the 
employment of reinforced concrete as a building material. 

The combination of artificial and natural stone with 
metal reinforcements, he said, was in some measure 
practised by the Romans, but there is no evidence that 
there was an appreciation of the real significance of the 
use of metals in conjunction with concrete until quite 
recent times. During the last century there has come 
into being a science of materials and structures; and a 
body of theory based upon fundamental hypotheses which 
are verified by experiment hag been developed, which 
makes it possible not only to be more courageous in the 
use of materials, but also to use new materials, such as 
steel and reinforced concrete economically, and with the 
greatest confidence, for the construction of building 
bridges and other structures which would hardly have 
been otherwise possible. 

The steel used in reinforced concrete, within the 
ranges of stress to which it is subjected, agrees with 
the fundamental hypotheses of elasticity almost per- 
fectly, but the concrete does so only with a certain 
degree of approximation. Nevertheless, experiments 
that have been carried out in many countries show that 
theories are sufficiently reliable when care is taken to 
use proper aggregates for the concrete and when the con- 
crete is made under strict supervision. The real difficulty 
very frequently is not in anticipating what the distribu- 
tion of stress in any part of a structure will be when the 
loads to which it will be subjected are known, but rather 
what those external loads are likely to be, and whether 
the human factor in the making of the concrete had been 
such as to make it untrustworthy. 

The latter condition is a real possibility unless those 
who are responsible for the manufacture and supervision 
not only take the greatest care, but are also sufficiently 
technically trained to appreciate those fundamental prin- 
ciples that under no circumstances must be violated. 

The first necessity for good concrete is a high-class 
cement. Fortunately in this country there are a number 
of firms who are able to supply this, and with a reason- 
able amount of supervision there should be very little 
risk of unsatisfactory concrete from this source. If all 
cement is purchased under the terms of the British 
standard specification, and frequent tests are taken, suc- 
cess can be assured. 

The question is often asked ‘‘ whether steel is pre- 
vented from rusting by concrete.’’ If properly imbedded 
in concrete that is not porous, there seems no doubt that 
it is perfectly protected from rust. — 

One serious word of warning is, however, required 
with regard to reinforced concrete for the construction 
of so-called fireproof buildings. In the sense that rein- 
forced concrete cannot possibly burn, such buildings are 
fireproof, and it is also true that, when fires rage in such 
buildings, they are not likely to collapse so completely 
as stone or brick buildings, or even as readily as steel- 
_ frame buildings, but as at present constructed they are 
by no means fireproof. Researches subsidised by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research are 
being carried out on this important question. The results 
achieved have been largely negative rather than positive, 
and indicate that no structures, as at present constructed, 
are likely to withstand, without very serious damage, the 
effect of an intense fire. The results of fires, as, for 
example, at the Millennium Mills, tell the same story. 
The fundamental experiments referred to are throwing 
some light upon the conditions that will have to be met 
if successful fireproof buildings are to be made, but much 
more research is required. 
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We are living in an age when labour and material 
are expensive, and one of the problems of the day is 
how to maintain economy of expenditure in buildings not 
only with the highest degree of suitability to the par- 
ticular purpose for which they are to be used, but also 
to obtain the best and most pleasing architectural effects. 
Reinforced concrete can no doubt be used to satisfy these 
aims, and architects working with those who understand 
the constructive and scientific possib'lities of this material 
may use it to produce worthy structures. 

The lantern slides by which the paper was illustrated 
contributed greatly to the interest and usefulness of the 
lecture. 

The vote of thanks, which was proposed by Mr, A. 
Harrison, F.R.I.B.A., and seconded by Mr. W. W. 
Wheston, received the unanimous approval of all present, 
and was carried with acclamation. 


Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THe Arcurrecr. 


Sir,—The enlightened (?) Corporation of the city of 
Leicester are promoting a Bill in Parliament this session, 
and I think it my duty to point out one of the sections 
in this lovely Bill. Section 99 reads as under :— 

“Tt shall be lawful for the Corporation, when approving 
at any time after the passing of this Act any plans relating 
to the laying out of lands for building purposes, to require 
as a condition of such approval that before selling or granting 
a lease of any such lands the owner thereof shall, in addition 
to sewering any streets or roads shown on such plans, con- 
struct and make up such roads to the satisfaction of the 
surveyor. If any person shall neglect to comply with any 
such requirement he shall be liable on summary conviction 
to a penalty not exceeding £10 and to a daily penalty not 
exceeding £5.’’ 

Owing to stupid by-laws and regulations and other 
stupidity it has taken me six years to get four or five roads 
made, and what work has been carried out has not been 
approved by the Corporation. 

The city clerk attended a meeting of the Rotarians some 
time ago, and said that every facility would be offered to 
people to come to Leicester to develop new industries and 
new land developments. This section shows the type of 
he'p which might be expected if they were venturesome 
enough to come. 

I shall be glad if you will give this section all the publicity 
it is possible to give it.—Yours, &c., 

W. H. Srmpson. 

94 New Walk and 1 Upper Nelson Street, ‘sh 

Leicester, PP 


December 31, 1920. 
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Lord Kitchener Memorial. 
To the Editor of Tas ARcHITECT. 


Srr,—With reference to the letter from the President 


of the Sculptors’ and Carvers’ Society, which appeared in 
your issue of the 24th instant, we wish to state that your 
correspondent has evidently been misinformed. It has never 
been contemplated that any sculpture or carving should 
be done in Italy or anywhere else outside this country.— 
Yours, &e., 
DermMar Brow & Fernand BILLERey, 
Architects to the Lord Kitchener 
National Memorial Fund. 
10 Grosvenor Road, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 
31st December, 1920. 


Chelsea Arts Ball. 
To the Editor of Tue ArcuiTEcr. 


Srr,—With reference to the drawing for the decoration 
of the above which appeared in Tur Arcurrect, this draw- 
ing also appeared in the “‘ Daily Graphic ”’ of the 31st ult., 
but in the latter case under my name only, instead of 
Augustus John, Percy B, Tubbs, F.R.I.B.A., and L, H. 
Bucknell, A.R.I.B.A. 

TI shall be glad if you will give this publicity in justice 
to my partners.—Yours, &c., 

L. H. Bucknett. 
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The Ministry a Health and the 
Building Gilds. 


We have received the following statement from the 
Ministry of Health :— 

It is the duty of the Ministry of Health to secure 
the building of large numbers of houses at reasonable 


prices and they are bound to explore every possible means 


by which houses can be satisfactorily produced. 

For the most part the contracts which have been 
made by local authorities are with private builders, and 
ninety-three per cent. of the houses for which tenders 
have been approved are to be built by private builders. 
It is notorious that builders have not succeeded in obtain- 


ing from the operatives a satisfactory output and that | 


the costs of houses are extremely high. 

The Ministry have accordingly felt bound to try alter- 
native methods. Under one of these local authorities 
build by direct labour, and five per cent. of the houses 
under construction are being built in this way. So far 
the financial and labour results from this method are 
encouraging. 

Another alternative method is the Guild Contract. 
Representatives of Labour have claimed that good results 
from the point of wew of output and economy would 
be secured by labour undertaking to build on a co-opera- 
tive basis. The Minister of Health, being bound to lose 
no reasonable chance of progress, decided to put ‘this 
claim to the test, but in view of the novelty of the 
proposal and the absence of experience it was thought 
necessary to limit the experiment for the time being, 
and, therefore, only a limited number of schemes in 
various parts of the country by buildings gilds have been 
approved. The number of houses in gild proposals is 
approximately 1,500, as compared with the total of 
167,168 for which tenders have been approved. 

The schemes have not long been in operation but 
already the experience shows that the output obtained 
compares favourably with that on other schemes, and 
that the costs promise to be lower than on many other 
schemes. At Bedwelty where a gild scheme has been 
in operation for some five months, the costs up to the 
present indicate, that if equally good progress is main- 
tained the houses when completed will be well below 
the estimate and about £150 less than the average for 
similar houses in South Wales. 

The statements that the gild contract guarantees the 
workers a five per cent. profit and that if the Gilds save 
£100 on a house they lose money, are not understood. 
The gild receives a fixed remuneration of £40 a house. 

The statement that the employers’ contract allows 
1% per cent. for establishment charges, while the Gild 
are allowed six per cent. for the same charges is incorrect. 
Under the cost contract which is most nearly compar- 
able with that of the Gild the contractor receives the 
whole of the establishment charges on the site whatever 
they cost, he receives also payment for builders’ plant, 
and for all other plant by percentage on costs, together 
with the costs of erecting and ‘maintaining plant, most of 
which charges and some others in the case of Gild con- 
tracts are covered by the six per cent. 
it is already clear that the payment to builders for esta- 
blishment charges will exceed six per cent. It has been 
agreed with the Gild that in the event of the six per cent. 
allowed in the present, contracts proving more than 
necessary to meet the charges which it is designed ‘to 
cover, a reduction will be made in future contracts. 

It is an essential feature of the Gild, as with other 
co-operative bodies, that remuneration received shall be 
distributed among the Gild members. The remuneration 
of the contractor goes into his own pocket; in the case of 
the Gild, the remuneration is in part divided among the 
workers on the basis of securing for them continuous pay 
without deduction for the time lost by weather, sickness, 
er reasonable holiday, and is in part applied to improving 
the Gild service and reducing the cost of future houses 
which they may erect. 


In some instances © 
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his in no way prejudices the question of the allow- 
ances to be paid to the building operatives as a whole for 
time lost through stress of weather, and it is a specific 
provision of the Gild contract that it any scheme of pay- 
ment for wet weather is applied to the industry as a whole, 
the £49 remuneration to the Gild shall be correspondingly 
reduced. 

To sum up, the Gild system is an experiment being 
tried on a strictly limited scale as a means of securing the 
increased output and reasonable costs which have not 
been secured through building contractors. It is being 
watched carefully and results are being tabulated for 
consideration. 

[It is singular that Mr. Easten, who has had consider- 
able experience in these matters, should be utterly and 
entirely wrong. Is he incorrect or is the above statement 
incomplete ?—Ep. | 


N ew Books. 


“Old English Furniture and its Surroundings.’’ From 
the Restoration to the Regency. By Maclver 
Percival. (William Heinemann.) 30s. 

Yer another book on old furniture! But upon perusal 

of the work the original involuntary sigh proved -un- 

justified. Mr. Percival’s ‘‘ Old English Furniture and 
its Surroundings ’’ is a valuable contribution towards the 
thorough and intimate acquaintance with the period from 
the Restoration to the Regency. For it is not every day 
that we come in contact with so complete an atmosphere 
of any given period. The author has divided the whole 
into four sections—(1) The Restoration; (2) The End of 
the Seventeenth Century and the Early Eighteenth; 
(3) Karly Georgian; (4) Late Georgian; and in each sec- 
tion he deals separately with permanent decoration, furni- 
ture, upholstery (including wall and floor coverings), 
table appointments and decorative adjuncts. This com- 
bination is useful and interesting above the average, and 
gives us a glimpse of the influence upon the arts and 
crafts of the life and culture of the times. Also it throws 

a curious light upon the manner in which English taste 

assimilates what is useful and congenial to it in foreign 

art, and rejects everything that is not to its liking, whilst 
insisting on comfort and good workmanship at any cost. 

We are here forcibly reminded of a speech made by Rud- 

yard Kipling on St. George’s Day of this year, wherein he 

portrays this same characteristic of the British people, of 
silent toleration towards influences Roman, Norman, 

Cromwellian, Stuart, Hollander, and Hanoverian, giving 

them each a fair trial, and when they had quite finished 

with them, a fair dismissal. 

As a book of reference the volume before us should be 
invaluable to those who have occasion to plan harmonious 
interiors in the styles of bygone days, and. save consider- 
able trouble in consulting books dealing with the different 
features and original authorities. : 

The important item of illustrations, consisting mostly 
of photographs, has been very successfully dealt with. 
The specimens selected are typical of the style in vogue at 
their respective periods. The book is well got up, and 
the photographs satisfactorily reproduced. 

W.. Ke 


Tue estate of the late Mr. W. Ward, of Southsea, builder 
and contractor, has been sworn for probate at £56,271. 

Tue London Education Committee has agreed that a war 
memorial, in the form of a “‘ roll of service ’’? contained in a 
shrine, should be supplied to each of the Council’s secondary 
and public elementary schools desiring one, at a cost not 
exceeding £14,000. The shrine will be of black wood, with 
a glazed wing panel hinged to each side, made to fit into a 
wall recess. The roll of service will be a book of hand-made 
paper bound in brown leather. The names of all old pupils 
and members of the staff who served in the Forces are to be 
written in the book by students at the L.C.C. Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, and the binding be done by the boys in 
the day technical school at the Central School. The total 
number of names to be inscribed is approximately 50,000— 
there being a rough average of forty names for each of 950 
schools. 
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An Unpublished Book of A-sop. 


No. 3.—The Assessor’s Dream or an Architectural 
Nightmare. 

ONCE upon a time there was an Architect who had renown 
in his calling, his place was a great one in the Councils 
of the Profession, and-he held high office yet mm the day 
we write of was he weary, and Sweet Sleep did descend 
upon him. And in sleeping he dreamed, and.even as he 
dreamed it seemed that he was being ferriéd across the 
Styx by Charon, whose barque, after struggling with the 
current, reached the further side. 

And the Architect left the barque, and climbing up 
the bank, beheld two doorways, on one of which was 
“men ”’ and on 
each door was a mighty knocker of bronze. And the 
Architect knocked at inseribed 
x ” and it was straightway opened unto him. And 


¢ 


written and on the other ‘* women,’ 


the door which was 

men 
behold Rhadamanthus sat within and a counter with a 
flap therein barred further progress. And Rhadamanthus 
wrote entries in a book for many minutes, and then look- 
ing up bade the Architect to be seated that he might make 
question of him and find out whether he had right of 
entry further. And presently Rhadamanthus asked him 
his trade or calling, and the Architect made answer men- 


tioning his letters and qualifications, including his honours 
and the assessorships that had been given unto him. But 


at the word assessorship Rhadamanthus cried ‘‘ hold,’’: 


thou hast entered by the wrong door, for this entrance is 
only for “‘men,’’ and the Architect said, ‘‘ Am I not a 
man?’’ and Rhadamanthus added, ‘‘ Even since the 
childhood of the world a man gaid what he wanted, and 
behold he wanted it, whereas a woman said what she 
wanted, and behold she craved something that was other- 
wise.’’ And Rhadamanthus added—and thus doth the 
assessor also, wherefore we know that assessors are not 
men, for we have records of what they do upon our scrolls. 
And the Architect blushed, but as he considered the past 
he could not say nay to the keeper of the gates, for he 
remembered that in the days of his pride he was wont to 
regard himself as above law and common sense, and 
none could gainsay his word, yea, the very journals would 
oft-time say white was monstrous like black if he expresses 
an Opinion accordingly, / 


But before Rhadamanthus his heart was humbled, ‘ 


and he prayed him to turn him not away, for he was 
weary and the crossing of the water had made himy sick, 
so that he needed rest and quietness. But Rhadaman- 
thus made answer, ‘‘It can in no wise be, after. recent 
awards we have decided in Council that no assessor can 
be a man, for their decisions are inconstant and unrea- 
sonable as a maiden’s fancy, but try the next door for 
mayhaps you will find admittance even as a woman.’’ 
And the assessor went sadly and knocked at the other 
door, and when it was opened behold a great noise of 
talking arose, and the doorkeeper straightly questioned 
the assessor as to his qualifications. And he boasted of 
his unreason and inconstancy, and the doorkeeper haying 
heard him made question: ‘‘ Did thy unreason charm 
any ’’ or “‘was thy inconstancy forgiven for love’s 
sake.’’ And the assessor gaid ‘‘ No,’’ then said the door- 
keeper, ‘‘ Woman art thou not, nor can thou in any way 
enter into the abode the door of which I guard.’’ At 
this point the Architect woke suddenly and straightway 
filled his pipe and moralised in this wise: ‘‘ If the deeds 
of this life are indeed reckoned in the records of the 
future it were well to give fewer causes for complaints.’’ 
And his future judgments were just and well considered 
and even according to the rules he drew up and behold 
when he was gathered to his fathers, his younger 
colleagues put up a monument in public to his memory, 
and the inscription ran ‘‘ He was just even to his younger 
brethren who reverence unto his memory.’’ 
Morau.—A timely reminder may save future grief. 
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A Retrospect and (it is hoped) — 
A New Year’s Forecast. 
Dedicated to the Unification Committee. 


Thie Dame Architecture, most brilliant in her youth, 
Majestic in maturéd years, ever, in truth, 

A most accomplished Lady of world-wide renown, 
Benefactress, alike, of country and>of town. 


Alas! fell beneath the spell of fashion antique, 

Stiff robes restricting movement, progress at times was 

[weak, 
Her e’er widening sphere calling for decpest thought, 
And Family fretful, the mind was overwrought. 

\ 

Physicians, many, gave advice, for th’ Dame prescribed, 
But with no good result their remedies were tried, 
At last a strange, dark, austere, o’erpowering man 

To cure her enforeéd a yery drastic plan. 


I'll take and train your sons while you for full five years, 

Rest and meditate; then, deputing petty cares, 

Restart! concentrating strength!!! The mind is o’er- 
(wrought, 

Worried with much detail, had but scant time for thought. 

The years have passed, the Dame rejuvenated, 

Guiding with firm hand her sphere has recreated ; 


. 


Her sons, their lesson learn’d, now all e’er work as onB! - 


On brilliant buildings, ‘neath blue skies and noonday sun, 


W. J. H.. Leverton. 


Belgian Cement Production. 


Tue Belgian Press some few weeks ago noted the 
formation of a union of Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers known as the ‘‘ Groupement de Fabricants Belges 
de Ciment Portland Artificial,’’ and after giving a list 
of the firms included in the Union states that an agree- 
ment has been concluded between the Government and 
these manufacturers with regard to the supply of cement 
for public services. The agreement fixes the price per 
ton on wagon or on boat and the price allowed on the 
sacks when they are returned, These prices are sub- 
ject to alteration. 

The monthly production in Belgium of 50,000 tons 
is divided up as follows: For the State, 14,000 tons; for 
domestic consumption, 11,000 tons; and 25,000 tons for 
exportation. 
the country not utilising the whole of the 25,000 tons, 
authorisation will be given for the remainder to be 
exported. 

As a result of this agreement the necessary cement 
for public works will be provided by thé State or by an 
agent of the Government. The State will provide 
reasonable quantities direct from their own stocks, 
whereas larger amounts must be obtained from the fac- 
tories which will supply the cement at the price arranged 
by the Government. 

The cement industry has made great efforts towards 
recovery since the armistice, and at the present time the 
production of the factories is about two-thirds of that of 
1913. This applies to all the factories, with the excep-. 
tion of the Cannon Brand factory at Burght, which was 
completely destroyed by the enemy. 

It is anticipated that by the end of the year the pro- 
duction in this industry will equal that of pre-war days’ 
provided that the supply of coal does not fail. In the 
course of next year several manufacturers are increasing 
their number of ovens, which will result in an increase of 
production equal to at least a quarter . the present ’ 
quantity produced. In these conditions it is hoped that 
the Government will do all in their power to assist the 
cement manufacturers in the exportation of their ‘goods. 


A Ministry or Hearn inspector will hold an inquiry at 
Sheffield Town Hall on January 12 into an application by 
the Corperation: for sanction to borrow £200,000 for the 
purpose of carrying out a new refuse-disposal scheme. 

s ‘ 


In the event of the State and the rest of - 
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It lasts longer, dries quicker, goes much 
further, and costs less than oil paints. 
Although hitherto obtainable in Black 
only; Red, Brown, and Green shades 
can now be supplied possessing the 
lasting qualitiesof the Black, with the ad- 
ditional advantage of permanent colour. 
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Symbolism in Colour—Ancient 
and Modern.* 
By Grace Ethel Cowell. 


Sympotrsm has been defined as the sign or representative 


of any moral or spiritual thing by the images or properties | 


of natural or material things. But in general a symbol 
may be said to be simply a mark by which one knows or 
infers a'thing. 

As colour is the outcome of light one may fairly call 
attention at the outset to Symbolic Light in the form of 
its expression which is widely known as the nimbus, or 
a halo of light. The nimbus is of ethnic origin and 
originally invested the whole body, though now it is con- 


fined chiefly to the head, which is not unnaturally | 


regarded as the seat of this so-called divine radiance. 
The nimbus is a figure of great antiquity, and from the 
earliest times it has been regarded as a symbol of super- 
human power. 
around the head of any figure, the signification is that that 
figure is a god or god-like. 

The Assyrian, Egyptian, and Indian gods have always 
been surrounded with fiery emanations. ‘To come to the 
time of the Greeks and Romans, Apollo was crowned with 
sunbeams, Jupiter with the lightning, and Diana's 
diadem was the crescent moon. 

The symbol of the nimbus is essentially one of honour 
and dignity, and in the sixth-century Christians adopted 
it and applied it to Christ, to the Apostles, and to saints 
and martyrs. And the whole idea was given a moral ana 
spiritual significance. 

The use of symbolism in colour—which is hight broken 
up into its various parts—may be seen in the earliest art 
of which we have any knowledge, viz., Assyrian and 
Egyptian art. Among the Jews also the symbolism of 
colour was quite evident. And this is true of the Hindus, 
the Chinese, the Burmese, the Japanese, and even the 
Red Indians of America. Everywhere, East and West, 
we find the symbolism of colour. Yet, strange to say, 
literature on the subject is very scanty, and information 
has to be gathered patiently and diligently, here a little 
and there a little. 

Colour symbolism may be employed in either a good 
or a bad sense. ‘The significance of the same colour 
varies in different countries at different periods, and in 
different cities, even when the same event is being cele- 
brated. White, for instance, is held to be the appro- 
priate colour for Trinity Sunday in Rome, Milan, Troyes, 
Auxerre, Rouen; and Lyons; green is used at Rheims and 


at Exeter, yellow at Poitiers, blue at Toledo, violet at. 


Soissons, red at Laon, Cologne, and Wells. Moreover, 
the colours used by ecclesiologists in depicting the robes 
of Jesus. of Nazareth differ according to the period of His 
life intended to be represented. And the colours used 
in depicting the Hindu god Krishna vary with his age 
and occupation. The goddess Kali, like Krishna, is 
sometimes represented as blue and sometimes.as black. 

Perhaps there is no country more enamoured of 
colour, and in which colour has so much significance as 
India. There saffron is considered the colour of love 
and wisdom or spiritual illumination; blue is the pure 
spiritual colour; white represents purity ; rose is worn by 
brides, sometimes mingled with a delicate blue or violet ; 
purple and scarlet are the regal colours signifying the 
» power and justice of the Divine, and green is symbolical 
of the progress or growth of the human mind. 

The Hebrews have always laid great stress on the 
significance of colour. They held white to be the symbol 
of purity and the emblem of innocence, hence it was the 
dress of the High Priest, his holy dress, on the Day of 
Atonement. White was also the sign of festivity and 
triumph. Black, the negation of white, was amongst 
the Hebrews the emblem of mourning, affliction, and 
calamity. Red indicated poetically bloodshed and war. 


* Extracts from a paper read at Caxton Hall, Westminster, at 
a meeting of the International College of Chromatics 
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When the solar-disc, therefore, is seen | 
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i Green was the emblem of freshness, vigour, and pros- 
'perity. And blue was pre-eminently the celestial colour, 
the Jehovah colour. Hence it was the colour pre- 
_dominant in the Mosaic ceremonial, and every Hebrew 
| was instructed to have a ribbon of blue for the fringe 
| of the border of his garment, so that whenever his eye 
saw it he might remember all the Commandments of the 
Lord his God. Crimson and scarlet, probably from their 
resemblance to blood, were held to be symbolical of life. 
Purple was pre-eminently the royal colour. 

Colours to the Buddhist’ are a language, they are 
symbols, they represent thought. We are slowly coming 
to the same conviction in the West as in the Hast. 
There is in France ‘‘ Li’ Ecole Symbolic,’’ a modern school 
‘of art founded by Alfred de Vigny, whose main object is 
the reproduction of forms and colours by the logical 


| transcription of the idea. 
; colour. When we can do this we have got to the heart 
| of symbolism. 

: Take the lotus flower, sometimes represented as blue 
_and sometimes as golden. It is the sacred flower of 
| Buddhism. Because it grows out of mud, rears its stalk 
| through water, and from such dark and slimy beginnings 
yields a lovely blue or golden coloured flower, it has been 
/compared to a virtuous man dwelling in the midst of 
| wickedness, rising superior to it. Buddha is frequently 
portrayed as sitting or standing upon a golden lotus, thus 
, setting an example of righteoustiess to men. 


The American Indians are much addicted to the use 


' their faces has a meaning. 


All the grotesque colouration on 
The idea being to represent 
the different phases of the moon. With them red 
generally typifies joy and festivity ; black typifies mourn- 
ing, and blue is symbolical of peace. 

The colours of the Human Aura afford a fruitful 
source of symbolism. The health aura, for instance, is 
described as rose pink in colour, and so we have come to 
speak of ‘‘ rose-coloured’’’ when we imply cheerfulness 
and a spirit of optimism. 

In Heraldry, armorial bearings possess a fixed series 
of colours as well as a wide range of peculiar objects or 
‘“charges.’’ The tinctures used in heraldry are nine in 
number; two metals, five colours, and two furs. The 
metals are: Or—gold, Argent—silver. The colours are: 
Gules—red, Azure—blue, Sable—black, Vert—green, 
and Purpure—purple. Besides these there are the two 
colours known as tenné-orange and sanguine—blood 
colour. They stood for disgrace, and are now disregarded. 
Argent is held to represent purity, justice, and gentleness ; 
Gules to speak of valour; Azure to indicate sincerity and 
honour; Vert to refer to life and hopefulness. Sable 
probably has the signification of sadness, and Purpure of 
opulence and grandeur. But there is no fixed series. 
Symbolism in colour generally seems to depend very much 
upon individual opinion or at any rate upon schools of 
opinion. 

White is universally regarded as the symbol of purity. 
The priests of the great Egyptian divinity Osiris, who 
were dedicated to a holy life, were robed in white; so 


of colour symbolism. 


were the priests of Zeus and of Brahma. The Druids wore 


white garments, and so did the Vestal Virgins of ancient 
Rome. The Christian Church from the first adopted 
white as the emblem of innocence of soul and holiness of 
life. In China white is invariably the colour of mourn- 
ing, and at funerals the chief mourners wear robes of 
white, while friends adopt a sash of white in lieu of 
crape. 

Black is in most countries regarded as typical of 
trouble and sin, of death and mourning. Satan has been 
called the Prince of Darkness. Black stands as a symbol 
of all dark deeds and feelings, therefore we speak of 
“black magic’’ and ‘‘black despair.’’ Almost all 
allusions to black have a disquieting element in them as, 
for example, ‘‘ black-balled,’’ ‘‘ black-mail,’’ ‘‘ black- 
leg,’’ and the ‘‘ black cap.”’ 

Red signifies an. ardent love, a burning zeal, a ripe 
energy and determined courage; that is when used in a. 
good sense. Red in most countries it held to be an 
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baten of the fructifymg rays of the sun. To the 
Hebrews it signified divine love. . In China it has the 
same signification, with the added thought of human love, 
and is. indispensable for talismanic purposes. In 
Christian art and practice red takes a conspicuous place. 
It is used on the ‘feasts of martyrs and at Whitsuntide. 
Red is very widely a symbol of prosperity. The saying 
‘‘a ved-letter day’ is the outcome of the old custom of 
printing the Saints’ Days in red ink in the Calender. 
In its evil significance red is used as the flag of insur- 
rection and terrorist. Red incites sometimes to anger, 
and we speak of ‘‘ seeing red ’’ to express extreme rage. 
Red has a curious affect on various animals, as for 
example on a turkey cock or a bull. 

In green we have a colour that is used to symbolise 
hope and freshness, Green is the beloved colour of all 
Moslems, being the colour of the turban which the 
Prophet waved to inspire his followers in a critical hour 
of battle. It is the characteristic colour of the spring- 


time when all Nature revives again after the numbing - 


slumbers of ;vinter. But it also has unpleasant significa- 
tions. In folk-lore green is regarded askance from its 
supposed association with evil. fairies. Shakespeare 
writes of ‘‘ green-eyed jealousy’’ and ‘“‘ the green-eved 
monster.” 

Blue is symbolic of many things, as, for example, 
of sincerity, piety, and contemplation. At Pekin there 
is a sacred edifice called ‘‘ The Temple of Heaven,’’ in 
which all the worshippers wear blue robes, all the vessels 
and utensils are of blue porcelain, and every decoration is 
blue, even the atmosphere is tinted blue by means of 
coloured glass blinds across doors and windows. No 
more acceptable present can be given to Chinese parents 
than a long silken gown of the deepest blue made by 
young faneanen girls, A man is thought to lay in a 
large stock of renewed vital energy on his birthday, and 
a blue robe is considered a fitting garment for that day. 

Yellow, like the other colours, has a varied symbolism. 
When pure, it signifies brightness, goodness, faith, and 
fruitfulness. When of a dingy or dull tone, yellow 
implies faithlessness, jealousy, and deceit. Yellow on 
the one hand speaks of greed and treason, and on the 
other hand of unselfishness and honesty. Yellow is also 
symbolic of wisdom. In France during the sixteenth- 
century, the doors of felons and traitors were painted 
yellow. In some Christian countries the Jews were con- 
demned to wear yellow because they denied that Jesus 
was Christ. As green is prominent in Mohammedanism 
so is yellow in Buddhism. It was the custom of Buddha 
himself, it is affirmed, to dress in a simple garment of 
dull orange colour. And his followers who enter on the 
monastic life, and most Buddhists do so at some time or 
other in their career, must wear the saffron robe. In 
China yellow is a roy ‘al colour. In the West as well as 
in the East, yellow possesses royal associations. 

Violet lies to the extreme right in the colours of the 
spectrum. The warmest colour is red, the coldest is 
violet. Violet symbolises repentance, sorrow, humility, 
and truth. It is held by many to symbolise also the 
union of love and pain. When Christ is represented as 
the Man of Sorrows he is shown in violet. . The Bene- 
dictine abbots wore yiolet up to modern times—now they 
wear black. 

Colour, like everything else in the manifested uni- 
verse, is a matter of vibration, and at the back of all 
these local and arbitrary interpretations of the meaning 
of colour hes, after all, the universal law of corre- 
spondences, .as a manifestation of which the occultist 
sees in the colours of the spectrum definite relationships 
with the seven planes of the Cosmos and the seven prin- 
ciples of man, 


Tur President of the Society of Architects (Sir Charles T. 
Ruathen) has been invited by the Committee of the Welsh 


National Exhibition, of which the Prime Minister is pre-: 


sident, to accept the positions of ee and honorary 
consulting architect to the exhibition. to be held at Cardiff 
from May to October 1922. Sir Charles Ruthen has papocep ice 
both these appointments. 
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General. 


THE appointment of Mr. C. A. Clewes, now assistant 
borough surveyor of Derby, as borough surveyor in succession 
to Mr. J. Ward, at a salary of £900 per annum, will be 
submitted for confirmation at the next meeting of the 
Council. Mr. Clewes has occupied his present position for 
fifteen years. 

Tur Art;for Schools Association, which has carried on its 
excellent work for thirty-seven years, ceases to exist as from 
January 1. A circular, signed by Sir Sidney Colvin, Mr. 
Lionel Cust, “rs. Becher, and Mr. Laurence Binyon (the 


chief officials of this yoluntary society), states that this. 
action is mainly in consequence of the decline in the annual ~ 


subscription list from £300 to about £60. 
Preston Building Trades Association is protesting 


strongly against the proposal by the Town Council to estab- — 


lish a Corporation painting department to provide work on 


the parks and cemetery for unemployed painters. They 


object to what they regard as unfair competition with 
private traders, while the National Amalgamated Society of 
Painters has written, ‘‘ The establishment - of the department 
will be intolerable and not acceptable to the society.”’ 
Messrs. T, Barn & Co., Lirp., 18 Savoy Street, Strand, 
W.C. 2, have issued a catalogue with’ reference to their 
Clearance Sale of manufactured goods, value over £250,000. 
We understand that in order to effect a clearance all the 
articles have been reduced 15 per cent. to 50. per cent. off 
usual list price. A special feature is their new Army type 
hut which, being in standard sizes, and in sections, are easily 
and economically adapted as dwellings. Other features are 
huts, shelters, poultry houses, and appliances, rustic work 
and conservatories. At Messrs. Bath’s showrooms in Savoy 
Street, saamples of everything in the list may be examined. 


Housing News. 


THs Housing Committee of the Liverpool City Council . 


recommend that an application be made to the Ministry of 
Health, under the provisions of the Public Health Acts and 
the Housing of the Working Classes Acts, for their sanction 
to the borrowing of £3,664,780 in connection with various 
housing schemes. 

Tue Wrexham Town Council has decided that a town- 


planning scheme be prepared with respect to the whole of 


the borough, and the District Council] are to be asked to 
eppoint representatives to meet the Town Council with redard 
to the town planning of so much of the rural.district imme- 
diately outside the borough as would be affected by a town- 
planning scheme for Wrexham. 

Txr Housing Committee of the Weybridge Urban Council 
have decided to recommend acceptance of the tender of 
Messrs. Beswarwick & Co., of Hove, for the erection of the 
first 100 of the 160 houses it is proposed to erect on the 
Old Palace Gardens. The tender works out at an average 
of over £1,000 per house. There is every likelihood, if the 
tender is finally accepted, of the work being coramenced 
early in the New Year, 

AFTER a protracted discussion Darwen Town Council on 
Monday approved of the erection of forty-one dwelling 
houses at an estimated cost of £43,000, the work being 
undertaken by private building firms in the town, 
man Cocker, a builder, objected to the scheme and pro- 
phesied that it would become a ‘‘ white elephant,” The 
houses weuld not be worth more than one-third of their 
cost in time. It was an outrageous scheme to belster up the 
building and allied trades at the expense of the cotion and 
paper industries in the town which were in a deplorable 
state of depression. 
total loss on the houses of £26,600, Alderman Worth stated 
that there were working families in Darwen who earned 
between: £20 and £30 a week, and would he able to afford a 
reasonable rental. 


Messrs. Joun F. Suackieton & Son (Frank L. Shackle- 
ton), whose chief office is at Goole, Yorkshire, have a range 
of quarries which should appeal strongly to architects and 
engineers. This firm are sole producers at Culgaith of 
Crowdundale red freestone (which lends itself notably to 
architectural effects), and are proprietary producers at 
Barrasford, Greenhead, and Longhoughton quarries. Blocks 
of any desired size ave obtainable, and the quarries are excel- 
lently equipped with 15-ton steam derrick cranes, stone- 
sawing frames, planing and moulding machinery, Their 
products include Hard York stairc case, flags, kerbs, pulp- 
stones, setts, macadam, rockery, and “‘ crazy ’’ paving. 


Alder- > 


He estimated that there would be a 
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The Year 1920. 


Ir is a time-honoured custom to give a review of the 
events of the past year at the beginning of the next, 
a custom which has been broken into by the years 
of war, in which the building trade—apart from 
Government activities—was at a standstill. But, 
unfortunately, though it is over two years since that 
November il, 1918, when the Armistice with 
Germany was announced, this country cannot be 
said to have settled into her stride. No doubt fervid 
politicians were optimistic when they pictured the 
union of all classes in a great effort to build up our 
arrested prosperity and to restore the waste of war, 
but he would indeed have been a pessimist who could 
have foreseen our present condition of unrest and 
stagnation. 

We can all be wiser after the event, but we should 
probably be safe in attributing many of our evils, 
including abnormally high wages, to the fact that the 
great bulk of those who were employed in war work 
in civilian capacities were lavishly overpaid for their 
services, with the result that a large part of the popu- 
lation lost all sense of the proper relations of pay and 
service. ‘This had in every way a bad effect : it led 
to lavish expenditure, it helped to build up an 
enormous debt, and it was unfair to those who were 
risking their lives in the war and who were prac- 
tically giving their services to their country. The 
ex-Service men have, unfortunately, little proof even 
now that their fellows understand and appreciate the 
efforts they made for the common good. It was 
natural in the moment of victory that we should be 
optimistic, and faulty rhetoric on such an occasion 
can be understood; but, nevertheless, it has done 
much harm. ‘With the loss of half the accumulated 
wealth of the country, with dear food and commodi- 
ties, and with a population worn out by years of 
excitement, it was wholly natural that it should be 
difficult to make a good start. But while we should 
reasonably have anticipated a period marked by the 
slackness which succeeds strain, no one expected 
the nightmare succession of crisis after crisis which 
it has been our lot to undergo. To add to our diffi- 
culties, the unrest of the epoch has given wild 
politicians their opportunity. Act after Act is placed 
on the Statute Books dealing imperfectly with great 
issues, and these Acts, known to be faulty, are the 
subject of fresh amending legislation before the ink 
is dry upon them. In the special field of building 
hardly a month passes without some fresh proposal 
being made, till none of us quite know where we 
stand. 

What used to be described as the freest race in 
the world are now hardly ruled by their representa- 
tives in the House of Commons so. much as by a 
number of swollen Departments, each of which has 

. some colossal programme, the details of which are 
never fully considered by the general representatives 
of the people. We are in fact ruled by those who 


arrogate to themselves the position of super-men, but 
whose ability has in most cases been established by 
no definite steps. Taxation has probably reached 
its highest possible limit, but there are no signs of 
a resolute intention of curtailing it by those in 
authority. And yet it was the people, not the 
politicians, who bore the brunt of the war, and the 
people who have to pay for it. 

And to add to our other troubles is the great over- 
shadowing gloom caused by the almost universal 
attitude of Labour, doggedly confining itself to what 
it conceives to be its immediate interests and abso- 
lutely determined to take no thought of the morrow, 
and which is governed by the narrowest of partisan 
interests. 

It has sometimes been said that the proverb that 
‘honesty 1s the best policy.’’ is the most cynical of 
expressions, but we are inclined to hope for better 
times and a lifting of the clouds which encompass 
us; not because we are sanguine that Labour will 
erow more altruistic, but because it is getting in- 
creasingly clear that Labour will be compelled by the 
force majeure of circumstance to see that malingering 
does not pay. Among the unemployed there are 
doubtless many who are suffering through their 
fellows’ mistakes, but many among the majority 
may, now they are actually needing work, reflect 
that it would be wiser for the future. to try to help 
others by doing their best instead of the lowest trade- 
union limit. If this should be so, there is a silver 
lining to the clouds, and we may be nearing the 
end of our troubles. Our hope is that 1921 may 
mark the bottom of the depression, and that its close 
may find the nation in a healthier and saner condition 
of mind. 

Previous to the war we should have had a number 
of newly erected public buildings to mention, 
together with important competitions and other pro- 
iected work, while all over the country we should see 
private houses and business premises going up. 
To-day we can only point to a few buildings like 
the Port of London Offices, now nearing completion ; 
the Bush Building, in Aldwych, Just begun—wi ith 
American capital,—and a few of the many projected 
housing schemes taking shape with a slowness which 
we should have deemed phenomenal a few years ago. 

The London County Council, whose past housing 
record is an admirable one, and which made housing 
pay its way, is now forced, under the Government 
Housing Scheme, to build houses on which there 
will be an annual loss to the ratepayers and to the 
nation of £75 a house. If we were dealing with the 
defective project of some new and badly organised 
body, we might say it was the result of mismanage- 
ment, but such a criticism cannot be applied to the 
work of one of the best organised and most efficient 
bodies in the country. The broad fact is that under 
present conditions building has become a costly and 
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difficult operation, which only those who are 
absolutely compelled will resort to. Owners of pro- 
perty are either not repairing it at all or else only 
doing the barest minimum which cannot be avoided. 
The result is clear, for if Labour will not reason it 
must, like a child, learn by experience, which is a 
slow and often painful process; and until Labour 
sees that no one class can succeed on the ruins of 
others we shall have bad times. 

Architects who have been badly hit by the war 
are in a hardly better position now, and it says much 
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for their endurance and fortitude that they generally 
face the future with hope and courage. We trust 
that this year will mark the successful culmination 
of the campaign for the unification of the profession, 
and that architects will make a determined effort to 
promote a real solidarity in the building trade by 
drawing closer to the great body of contractors, on 
whom fall so many present burdens in their difficult 
task of dealing with Labour. Contractors are the 
architects’ best friends and helpers, and to both of 
them we wish greater success and prosperity. 


Illustrations. 


THE CITY AND PORT OF LONDON. By Epmunp H. Nnw. (See page 29.) 
PRAGUE.—STAIRCASH, FURSTENBERG GARDEN; PALACE OF THE MINISTRY OF FINANCE; OLD PALACE Catuzep 


“HOPFENSTOKN”; CHURCH OF ST. NICOLAS. 


(See page 25.) 


% THE CENOTAPH, WHITEHALL: Worxine Drawing. Sir EB. Lutygns, R.A., Architect. 
L.C.C. BELLINGHAM ESTATE. G. Topuam Forrest, F.R.I1.B.A. (See page 22.) 
CROSBY HALL OF RESIDENCE, CHELSEA. O.H. BrwpuLpu-PincwaRD, , Lic.R.1.B.A., Architect. (See page 20.) 
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Notes and Comments. 


The New Telephone Charges. 
WE give an exceedingly well-worded and vigorous letter 
on the subject of the new telephone rates, which are now 
causing widespread annoyance among all those interested 
in business, and are likely to prove a serious handicap. to 
traders throughout the country. In a way we are pleased 
to see them, for scales will sink if a sufficient weight 
has been placed in them, and we believe that moment is 
how near if it has not actually been reached. First we 
have the continuance of the Excess Profits Duty, which 
introduced as a war measure has been continued and in- 
creased in years of peace against the advice of all finan- 
cial experts, and which is now causing unemployment 
and pressing heavily on the trade of the country. Then 
we suffer from the result of the Government control of 
mines and railways, which in private hands were better 
run than they have ever been under control, which produced 
revenue and cost the taxpayer nothing. Instead of which 
we have now decreased facilities, higher prices, and de- 
ficits which have to be met out of taxation. Then, too, 
we have instead of the automatic supply of housing wants 


which met our requirements before 1910, a costly and 


impossible system, the breakdown of which is becoming 
potent to all. We have, it is true, many new depart- 
ments, the cost of which is great, while the advantages 
if they exist are microscopic. So that the scales are 
almost weighted enough: to sink, and when they do 
we may have the relief which most of us want. 


The Building Gild Contract. 

Mr. S. G. Hoxson writes to the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
on the subject of the Building Gilds. He says he cannot 
discuss the subject with Mr. Easten ag he does not use 
words in the same sense. The payment of £40 a house 
is, he says, not profit, but a specific payment made for 
a purpose known as continuous pay to cover wet time, 
sickness, and public holidays, and is regarded by the 
Building Gild as a ‘‘ trust.’? To our mind this does not 
meet Mr. Easten’s argument, for if A pays his men 
under circumstances in which B does not, and if such 
payments are made not in respect to work done but for the 
benefit of those employed, this amount must be regarded 
as distributed profit, whether the funds from which pay- 
ment is made are kept in a separate banking account or 
not. Mr. Hobson complains that the Ministry of Health 
are treating the Gilds unfairly by giving them only a few 
contracts, but in spite of the enthusiastic statements 
about progress made at Bedwelty, the Ministry of 
Health may be merely prudent in waiting until the work 
is finished and accounts audited. We have heard of pre- 
mature enthusiasm and subsequent disappointment before 
now. 


Mr. Robert Smillie and Housing. 


Mr. Ropert Suir has been addressing the Scottish 
Labour Housing Association in his usual manner. He 
finds that a thousand years ago some of the cave dwellers 
were more comfortably housed than many workers are 
to-day. We had not imagined that the cave dweller was 
in existence at the time of the Norman Conquest, but as 
Mr. Smillie is doubtless a geological expert, we must bow 
to his opinion. He finds it remarkable that the workers — 
who live in slums build palaces and rhansions for the rich, 
but we never heard that they did so out of pure altruism, 
but imagined they did so because they were paid for their 
services. He believes the authorities are. doing . their 
best, but he also warns them that no housing reformer 
can be satisfied with the kind of houses they are building. 
As far as we can make out from his utterances, a. really 
satisfactory housing policy would include provision for 
housing all the workers in the palaces and mansions of 
the rich, who, according to him, have no rights to their 
own property. We should like to see Mr. Smillie and 
his friends sent to the only free country in Hurope— 
Soviet Russia—even at the expense of the British tax- 
payer, but failing this solution it is pleasant to know 
that men are mortal, and that even Mr. Smillie cannot 
live for ever. 


Exaggerated Estimates of Housing Needs. 

A SPECIAL correspondent of the ‘‘ Yorkshire Post ’’ 
points out that housing requirements have been greatly 
exaggerated—an opinion which we believe, on investiga- 
tion, will be found to be a fact. We were told after the 
Armistice that 800,000 houses were needed, though Dr. 
Addison put the shortage down at 500,000. The eighty- 
second annual report of the Registrar-General provides 
figures proving that both the above figures are much too 
great. A net addition of 140,000 houses would maintain 
the 1911 average of the number of persons per house. 
As contracts have been signed for 160,000 houses, the 
1911 average will be exceeded. In other words, on the 
completion of these houses there should be no reason 
why the Ministry of Health should not either go out of 
business or cease from harrying the building trade and 
making demands on the financial resources of the 
country. And then, if Labour in the future intends 
to charge Labour heavily for its services, Labour should 
be called on to pay its own bill, for, after recent experi- 
ences, few can have much sympathy with the poor work- 
ing man, who must lie on the bed hig own sloth and 
unreason have prepared for him. 
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London Art Galleries. 
(All Rights Reserved.) 


OnE of the most important features in London exhibitions 
of the New Year has been the inaugural exhibition of the 
newly-formed ‘‘ Society of Graphic Art ’’ in the Suffolk 
Galleries, belonging to the Royal Society of British 
Artists, with Mr. Frank Brangwyn, R.A., as its first 
president. A notice of the new Society and its aims by 
Mr. A. J. Finberg, quoted on the first page of the cata- 
logue, expresses the hope that this Society’s present ex- 
hibition may do ‘* something to reinstate in the estimation 
of the public the dignity and importance of pure draughts- 
manship, an essential, if not the essential factor in all 
true art.’’ This sounds as if British graphic art was 
being overlooked and languishing from neglect; though to 
our credit on this score we already have several numerous 
and fairly flourishing societies—the newly-formed Society 
of Wood-Engravers, the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, 
in lithography the Sennefelder Club, the Society of 
Graver-Printers in Colour, and, if I mistake not, the 
Pencil Society—all of which are directly based on drasving 
and correct design. At the same time, especially with 
certain existing tendencies in modern art, we cannot in- 
sist too strongly on sound knowledge and treatment of 
structural form as the basis of the arts of design; aud 
from this point of view we welcome such a Society as 
this of Graphic Art, which includes within itself pencil 
work, black-and-white, lithography, wood-engraving, and 
etching. 

On the staircase as we enter we see first of all a 
superb design of a windmill by the new Society’s Presi- 
dent, which is, in fact, the study for the poster of this 
exhibition, while to Mr. Garth Jones is due the vigorous 
head in brush and ink which is reproduced as the desi;"n 
for the Society’s catalogue cover. In the first room we 
commence with aquatints, in which Madeline Green 
(“Covent Garden’’) and W. Westley Manning (‘‘ Land- 
ing herrings, Tarbet, Lochfyne’’), as well as Sidney Long 
( The Passing Storm ’’) show good work; and come on 
the next wall opposite to chalk and charcoal, in which I 
noticed Dorothea Landau’s ‘‘ Dane’’ (red chalk), 
‘* Girl’s head,’’ in green chalk line, Frank Gillett’s ‘‘ Old 
Actor,’’ and Borough Johnson’s masterly charcoal study 
of an “‘ Old Fisherman’s Head.’’ The next room con- 
tains some work by the ‘‘ Punch ”’ artists Gunning King 
and KH. T. Reed, and notably a choice though small 
memorial exhibition of drawings by the late F. H. Towns- 
end, who was for fifteen years Art Editor of ‘‘ Punch,’’ 
and was one of the original members of this Society. We 
come to the lithographs next in the large gallery, where, 
too, is the President’s powerful study in coloured chalk 
of ‘‘ The Stations of the Cross.’’ Here, too, are to be 
found some of Charles Shannon’s well-known lithographs, 
including a selfiportrait, Thea Proctor’s ‘‘ Bathers,’’ 
which has a certain charm, Borough Johnson’s charac- 
teristic ‘*‘Gipsy-women,’’ Elsie Henderson’s charcoal 
lithographs of lions, and a delightful portrait head in the 
same medium of ‘‘ Lady Stoker ’’ by Flora Lion, which I 
prefer to her ‘* Viscountess Clancarty.’’ 

Among the drawings of architecture in this large 
gallery I noticed Malcolm Osborne’s ‘‘ Admiralty Arch- 
way,:’ which is to my mind better than W. Monk’s 
ambitious but overdetailed ‘‘ Rouen Cathedral—West 
Front,’’ the chalk-and-wash study by E. A. Cox of ‘‘Toro 
Cathedral in Spain,’’ which is excellent, and the ‘‘ New- 
castle-under-Lyme ’’ (pen-and-wash) of that fine architec- 
tural draughtsman, Mr. Hanslip Fletcher. The room 
beyond shows Sir Reginald Blomfield’s cleanly finished 
pen-and-ink drawing of a ‘‘ Farmhouse near Hoorn ’’; 
and with this I may mention F. L. Grigg’s pencil drawing 
of ‘‘The Rood Tower, Lincoln.’? 

On the whole the new Society’s exhibition, which 
contains very nearly 600 original contributions, is 
strongest in pencil, pen-and-ink, and wash, and shows 
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very well also in lithography, but less so in the depart- 
ment of etching. I am delighted to find the pencil work 
so well represented, and hope this will remain so in future 
exhibitions: the pencil is the most accessible and most 
expressive of tools, and Ruskin’s advice was good when 
he said, ‘‘ Keep the pencil always going.”’ 

The Pastel Society is now holding its winter exhibi- 
tion in the Royal Institute Galleries in Piccadilly. .This 
wonderful art of the eighteenth century, of which Maurice 
Quentin de Latour was such a masterly exponent, lives 
in our time and develops, though on its own lines. We 
do not see here—and perhaps never shall see again— 
such brilliant work in this particular medium as Latour’s 
““Téte Penchée,’’ or his ‘‘ Maréchal de Saxe’’ or 
Dauphin of the Louvre’’; but on the other hand, the 
possibilities, which I have suggested before this, of pastel 
in landscape art seem to be getting recognised and explored 
in the work here of William Redworth (‘‘ A Milking 
Shed,’’ and “‘Fingest Church ’’), of J. Littlejohns, R.B.A. 
(‘‘ Autumn in Wharfedale,’’ and “‘ Algiers ’’), of Arthur 
Black, R.O.I. (‘‘ Beechey Knoll’’), of Leonard Rich- 
mond, R.O.I., R.B.A., in his ‘‘ Gimpse of the Malvern 
Hills,’’ and Davis Richter, R.I., in his admirable ‘‘ Ches- 
nuts of Quimperle.’’ 

Perhaps the nearest to the old technique of the pastel- 
list’s art of earlier days—which remains, however, in 
portraiture the best—is to be found here in the work of 
William Ranken, V.P., R.O.I.—notably in his portrait of 
Mrs. Ernest Thesiger; and in figure work near this last 
in the pastels of McLure Hamilton, who besides his 
‘““ Margot ’’ (who seems to pursue us everywhere in these 
days) has a series of studies of ‘‘ Backs ’’—presumably 
of ‘‘ danseuses,’’ though I understand that, apart from 
‘“ Chu Chin Chow,’’ the present ball-room costume offers 
ample opportunity for dorsal analysis. In any case the 
artist has done justice here, keeping his touch delightfully 
free and slight, to the play of curve and line created by 
the muscles at work over the scapula beneath, in his 
rather sparely covered models; while a contrast of these 
same muscles in perfect repose may be seen in this same 
room in the ‘‘ Dolores’’ of Isaac Cohen, R.O.I., whose 
portrait and work hag the brilliancy which pastel treat- 
ment needs and offers. 

A very choice little exhibition opened last week at the 
Goupil Gallery, including paintings by Degas, Boudin, 
Gauguin (‘‘ Tahitienne:’), and Whistler, with a selection 
of drawings by Carriere. offi da} 
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Art News of To-day. 


Iv was a surprise at the close of last week to enter Messrs. 
Christie’s well-known sale-roomsand find, instead of paint- 
ings, sculpture, or silver, an atmosphere which suggested 
that of some Hastern mosque. Carpets were everywhere, 
upon the floors and upon the walls; and these were 
Eastern carpets of the very finest quality, and rugs from 
Persia, Bokhara, and Ispahan, being the property of 
Lieut.-Col. J. S. Ruston, of Lindum House, Lincoln, of 
the late Stanislaw Krajewski and other owners, to be sold 
on Monday last. 

Such a collection ag this, consisting of 175 pieces, 
many very large, must be a rare event even at Christie’s. 
We admired especially a Persian rug (No. 74) with arab- 
esque foliage on ground of ruby and buff, a Persian rug 
with red panel on ivory centre, and a large Persian silk 
carpet, with foliage and arabesques on red ground, with 
striped border of red and pale green. On the day follow- 
ing, January 11, there was sold Mr. EK. W. Roper’s 
Japanese lacquer and ivory carvings, with the late Lord 
Faber’s Chinese carvings in jade and hardstone. 

A sensation was caused last week by the theft from 
the strong-rooms of the Hecksher Banking House at 
Berlin of a landscape painting by Rembrandt, valued at 
8,000,000 marks. This painting, measuring 194 inches 
by 24 inches, and depicting a thunderstorm, is believed 
in Berlin to be on its way to England. 
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Crosby Hall Settlement Scheme. 


(See Inset Illustrations.) 
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We illustrate a very interesting scheme which has been 
proposed, in which Crosby Hall, which was removed to 
Chelsea in 1910, forms the central college hall for a 
group of hostels intended to accommodate Colonial and 
American students who are resident in London. The 
proposal is illustrated by plans and views of the design, 
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which has been prepared by Mr. C. H. Biddulph-Pin- 
chard, and the total cost of the scheme is estimated at 
£200, 000. An appeal for funds to provide this amount, 
together with an endowment of £50,000, is being made, 
the University and City Association having given Crosby 
Hall and the site on which it now stands, on condition 
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CROSBY HALL, CHELSEA. 


that the necessary funds for carrying out the scheme 
shown are raised within a specified time by the World 
Association for Adult Education, to the Hon. Treasurer 
of which body subscriptions should be sent at their 
offices, 13 John Street, Adelphi. 

The proposals of the World Association are as 
follows :—It is proposed to construct residential quarters 
on the ground adjacent to Crosby Hall in the first instance 
for students coming from the British Dominions, from 
India, and from the United States of America, together 
with a proportion from the British Isles, so that full inter. 
change of views and experience may be promoted. 

Crosby Hall itself will be the centre of the whole insti- 
tution, and will serve the same purposes as are served 
by the Halls of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. To 
it students will be welcomed who are not fortunate enough 
to secure admission to the hostel but who may find rooms 
in the neighbourhood. To construct a building of the 
dimensions and general character of Crosby Hall to-day 
would, it is estimated, cost not less than £50,000, while 
the exquisite carvings of the roof, and other work of the 
past age are, of course, irreplaceable national treasures. 
Endowed with a structure of such historic associations, 


the Crosby Hall of Residence will compare not un- 
favourably with the old colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The site, for which the University and City 
Association hold the lease, which has 500 years to run, 
possesses also historical interest from the many illustrious 
associations of Chelsea itselfi—with Erasmus, Carlyle, 
Rossetti, Turner and Whistler. It originally formed the 
garden of Sir Thomas More’s Chelsea house. Facing the 
Thames, the site on Cheyne Walk offers excellent facili- 
ties for rowing, while across the river les Battersea 
Park, with its opportunities for walks and recreation. 

Our illustrations explain this very interesting scheme, 
which will, we hope, be earried out without much delay, 
as it will fill a want which exists; although the location 
of the University of London, now decided, will place it 
further off than if South Kensington had been selected as 
the locality for the new buildings. 


THe Right Hon. the Earl of Radnor has consented to 
accept the office of President of the thirty-second Congress 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute, to be held at Folkestone 
from June 20 to 25, 1921. 
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London County Council Housing—Bellingham Estate. 


(See Inset Illustrations.) 
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Tur London County Council, in July 1919, approved a 
comprehensive scheme for the provision of dwellings, 
both within and without the County of London, and also 
for the improvement of housing conditions in the county. 

Since that date the scheme has been modified, and the 
Council is to provide within five years of the approval of 
the scheme by the Ministry of Health not fewer than 
29,000 new dwellings (exclusive of those to be erected 
on the cleared sites of insanitary areas) with accommoda- 
tion for approximately 145,000 persons. 

As to the cost of the complete scheme, the following 
figures, put forward in July 1919, were the best estimates 
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that could be made at the time, but in view of the increas- 
ing cost of labour and materials, as well as to variations 
in the scheme, it will be necessary for these estimates to 
be altered : 
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TYPE “J” INTERMEDIATE FIVE-ROOM COTTAGE (Revised), SOUTHERLY ASPECT. 


These figures are exclusive of the cost of purchasing 
land beyond that actually to be developed. 


(b) Financia RESULTS. 


£ £ 
Kstimated annual deficit on 
erection of 29,000 cottage 
dwellings, from 
Kstimated annual deficit on 
block dwellings 108,527 108,527 


£1,124,172 to 1,200,142 

The 29,000 houses are to be provided on those estates 
belonging to the Council which were partly developed 
before the war, and on new estates which are now being 
purchased. 

The illustrations which we publish show the lay-out 
and types of some of the houses, as also the design of a 
school to be erected on one of these new estates—viz., 
Bellingham. 

The original scheme provided for the acquisition and 
development of ‘‘ the whole or part of a site or sites of 


Total annual deficit, from 


from 150 to 180 acres in the south-eastern district for 
the erection on a part thereof of not fewer than 1,750 
houses, to accommodate not less than 8,750 persons.’’ 
As the result of careful investigation, the Council decided 
to acquire for mixed development about 250 acres of land 
at Bellingham, in the Metropolitan borough of Lewisham. 
The site is therefore somewhat larger than was originally 
contemplated, but the Council is satisfied that the acquisi- 
tion of the total area will enable a more complete scheme 
of development to be undertaken than would otherwise 
be possible. 

The site lies mostly between the Mid-Kent branch of 
the South-Eastern Railway and a branch of the London, 
Chatham and Dover Railway. It is intersected by South- 
end Lane, which leads on one side into Bromley Road 
along which the Council’s tramways are laid and motor- 
omnibuses run—and on the other side towards Bell Green, 
where there is also a service of motor-omnibuses. There 
are three railway stations near or adjoining the site—viz., 
Beckenham Hill, Bellingham, and Lower Sydenham. 

The portion of the estate to the south of Southend 
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APPROX 60 FEET SUPER EACH 


Lane, about fifty-two acres in extent, has been reserved 
for the erection of houses other than those which rank 
for State aid. A secondary school is also contemplated. 

The lay-out of the estate provides for an imposing 
central open space of 21 acres, with sites reserved for 
public buildings, such as churches, chapels, &c., and a 
main avenue 60 feet wide runs north and south through 
the estate. Nine and a-half acres will be reserved for a 
playing field, and about twenty acres, at the rear of the 
houses, for allotments. 

Two large elementary schools are included in the 
scheme, and a site for shops has been reserved in the 
avenue leading to Bellingham Station, 

The housing scheme provides for the erection of 2,056 
cottages and flats, of which there are about twenty types 
to suit the different aspects, &c. 

Special steps have been taken in designing the houses 
to prevent anything in the nature of monotonous repeti- 


tion, and the various types of houses have been care-_ 


fully planned with this object in view. 
The following are the approximate numbers of 
dwellings proposed : 


366 five-room cottages. 

1,196 four-room cottages, 
322 three-room cottages and flats. 
172 two-room cottages and flats. 


The contractors for the development of the estate, 
including the construction of the roads and sewers, cot- 
tages, and a bridge over the Ravensbourne River, are the 
well-known firm of Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons. 

Operations on the site were commenced in October 
last. Excellent progress has been made, and at the 
present time, notwithstanding the general shortage of 
skilled men, about 1,200 workmen are engaged on the 
site, 

The contractors are showing great zeal in pressing 
forward with the work, and many houses in the first sec- 
tion are already roofed in. 

It is expected that a large number of houses will be 
ready for occupation this year, and hopes are entertained 
of completing the estate in 1922. 

The elementary school illustrated consists of three 
departments (boys’, girls’, and infants’), all of which are 
on one floor only. 

In view of the present-day economic conditions, and 
the desire to afford facilities for open-air classes, the 
school is of the pavilion type, and approximates, as far 
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as educational exigencies admit, to the lines of a sana- - 


torlum. 

The whole of the class-rooms have a southern aspect. 
They are of light construction, which can be altered, 
adapted, or even demolished with a minimum of expendi- 
ture. They will be built in some form of slab construc- 
tion, rough-casted on the face, the intention being to 
have these rooms as simple as possible, without any 
glazed bricks or dadoes on the inside. 

The whole of the window area will be made to open 
in such a way as to provide practically open-air classes 
when climatic conditions allow. 


All cloak-rooms will be cut off from the school and — 


have cross-yentilation. 
In pre-war schools the usual practice was to place 


the offices in outside buildings, and in wet weather the — 


children had to cross the playground to reach them. This 
will be obviated in the school illustrated. The offices 
will be attached to the main building, but will be entirely 
separated from it by a cross-ventilated lobby. Modern 
sanitation has rendered the complete segregation of the 
offices no longer necessary. 

The playgrounds, which are nearly double the mini- 
mum area laid down by the Board of Education, are of 
good shape and suitable for the playing of organised 
games. 

The lay-out of the whole estate, including roads, 
sewers, houses, and schools, has been designed by Mr. 
G. Topham Forrest, F.R.I.B.A., F.G.S., architect to the 


Council. 


THE Royal Scottish Academy are to hold a statutory 
general assembly on February 9 for the purpose of electing 
three painters and one architect to the rank of Academician. 

Mr. Aurrep Drury, R.A., A.R.C.A., has been given the 
commission for the War Memorial proposed to be erected in 
Eldon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. It is hoped the monu- 
ment will be completed for unveiling on Armistice Day 1922. 

Messrs. J. 8. Fry & Sons, Lrp., are understood. to be 
considering a scheme for the development of the Hams estate 
at Keynsham on lines comparable to those adopted by Messrs. 
Cadbury Bros., Ltd., at Bournville. 

THE expense of carrying out the Grampian electricity 


_ supply scheme is estimated by Messrs. Mott, Hay & Ander- 


son, the engineers for the project, at £4,060,000. For the 
Lochaber water-power scheme the engineers, Messrs. C. S. 
Meik & Buchanan and Messrs. Alexander Binnie, Son & 
Deacon, put the cost at £2,962,000. In both cases the pur- 
chase of land is included. 
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Prague.—II.—Prague of the Middle Ages and of the Baroque. 


By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 
(All Rights Reserved.) ° 


PRAGUE.—THE OLD .TOWN HALL. 


In a preceding article published last week I have given 
some account of that wonderful Palace-Fortress of the 
Hradcany, which might be called the Acropolis of Prague, 
which dominates the ancient city and includes within its 
precincts a vast palatial structure, a cathedral, with 
several churches and detached fortresses. In the 
present article I shall treat of the medieval city of 
Prague, which is of surpassing interest; and fhen give 
some account of that baroque city, which grew up under 
the Catholic power in the 17th century, and which has 
its own character. 

First of all here we must recall the historic fact that 
Bohemia, till the Armistice only a province of the Austro 
Hungarian Empire, had been once herself a great 
Mmedizval nation, beside whom Austria might seem a 
later intruder, and a nation which, under her great King- 
Emperor Charles IV., was alike a great military power 
and a centre of European culture. 

- These very centuries which saw the highest develop- 
ment of Bohemia were also those when the wonderful 
Gothic art was diffusing itself from France into central 
Europe; it found an immediate welcome in Prague, and 
Such monuments as—besides and apart from Hradeany 
and the Cathedral of St. Vitus—the old Town Hall and 
the adjacent Tyn Church, the richly decorated gate, one 
of the few remaining relics of the fortifications and their 
eight gates which guarded the city, known now as the 
Powder Gate, the towers which guard the bridge of 
Charles IV., and that noble bridge itself belong to the 
Gothic period and speak eloquently of its inspiration... ; 

The Town Hall itself, in the great square of the old 
city, had been commenced for communal purposes in 
1338, but was subsequently and repeatedly enlarged and 
extended, the last additions being those of Bergmann, 
still however in the Gothic design, in. the years 1838- 
1848. A good example of the earlier Gothic work. is the 
Oriel Chapel beneath the great tower:, which dates from 
1381, while the main entrance, still Gothic in character, 
is much later. Very interesting and of early design. is 
the ancient astronomical clock, constructed by Magister 
Hanus in 1490, and built into the wall in 4 very beautiful 
Gothic framing and canopy. Up till the 18th century 
this was considered one of the wonders of the world, for 
besides the division of time for the twenty-four hours 


it possessed a "complete calendar, including leap-years, 
and indicated the planets and rising and setting of the 
sun and moon. As the old clock strikes the hour the 
ficures of Christ and his Apostles emerge at the windows 


‘over the clock, and generally find a little circle of sight- 


eee ’ , 
seers waiting their arrival. The Old Council Chamber 
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of the Town Hall belongs to the 15th and 
its painted ceiling, wainscoating, 
the ancient guilds are of that time, dating in some cases 
from Rudolph IL; while the painted wooden ceiling of 
the adjoinmg Municipal Hall dates from 1648. ‘Lhe 
great Assembly Hall now used for eA al gatherings 
is really modern, finished in 1879, and rearranged in 
1911, with some fine canvases by “Brosik depicting the 
reformer John Huss before the Council of omnes: 
and the election of George of Podebrad as King of 
Bohemia. 

It is, in fact, impossible to follow either the art or 
architecture of Prague without some knowledge of the 
religious differences which tore to pieces her interna! 
harmony, and focussed in this old City Square, now 
dominated by that ascetic figure of the great reformer. 

At the beginning cf the 15th century the move- 
ment in favour of religious reform was steadily gaining 
ground ; and it.is an interesting fact, brought to my. notice 
by my late fmend Mr. James Baker, who was all his 
life a true friend to Bohemia, that the earliest impulse 
in that historic land of reform came from an HEnglish- 
man. Thus from Wycliffe the sequence is direct; but 
it found its national leader in John Huss. Huss was 
a man of learning, character, and great eloquence. Born 
about 1373-5, he studied in Prague University, became 
Magister in 1396, Dean. of the Philosophic Faculty in 
1401, Rector of the University in 1409. As Rector he 
became leader of the National party, and, with the 
Wycliffian Magister Jerome, attacked the sale of indul- 
gences. Huss, who knew his danger, was decoyed to 
Constance by'a safe conduct, and, refusing to retract his 
opinions, was ‘condemned as 4 heretic, and burnt alive 
on July 6 of 1415. Magister Jerome shared his fate in 
the year following. ©... 

But the unquenchable gpirit of John Huss survived 
at Prague, and the Tyn, Church, facing on the great 
Square, was the central place of worship of his followers 
for two centuries, till, after the defeat of the White 
Mountain, the reforming party was finally crushed. Its 
two towers look gloomily down on the great market, 
where, at that time, twenty-seven Protestant noblemen 
were beheaded, after having their hands cut off, their 
tongues cut out, and being broken on the wheel. Itself 
a fine Gothic building with a very beautiful and richly 
decorated entrance belonging to that period, the Tyn 
Church probably gained little artistically from its reform- 
ing occupants, and fared even worse when, after their 
suppression and the close of the Thirty Years War, it 


century, 


and coats of arms of 
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CHURCH OF LORETTO. 


Catholic control. For that must have hap- 
pened just at the period of the triumphant invasion of 
Baroque into Catholic Europe; and the Tyn Church, 
pe Sealy to remove the memory of its late possessors, 
seems to have been handed over to its worst excesses. 
In saying this 1 am not condemning as such the art 
of the Baroque, which, as we shall see in this same 
article, often had produced some very interesting work 
at Prague in this very period: still less am I taking - 
any part on the side either of the Catholics or the 
‘Utraquists.’’ But such a hash up of two entirely 
opposed styles, the Gothic and the Baroque, as is offered 
by the interior of the Tyn Church is, fortunately, rare; 
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the heavily-gilt Baroque altarpieces are a discord to the 
severe and noble building which they have invaded. 
Not far away from this church, the Powder Gate 
remains to witness to the old fortifications, being a sur- 
vivor from the eight fine gates which once led into the 
city. Its foundations were laid under King Vladislas 
by the builder Kamenik, though the rich external decora- 
tions were added by his successor, Rejsek of Prostejov: 
it suffered during the Thirty Years War, was used as 
a powder magazine in the 17th century (whence 
its present name), and restored very successfully in 
1876-1880 by the City Council of Prague from the designs 
of the architect Josef Mocker. As it stands in the centre 
of modern Prague, with its old archway restored, the 
richly-decorated Powder Gate is an ornament to the city. 
Its design may be compared with that of the less 
ornate Bridge Tower of the Mala Strana, which guards 
one of the entrances to the great bridge of Charles IV. 


There was a bridge here from very early times, but it 
was left to the great medieval ruler Charles IV., King 
of Bohemia and Emperor of the Romans, to erect it in 
its present form, with the two fine medieval towers 
which guard either end; though the twenty-eight stone 
groups of figures, with two in metal, date from the 
17th century—when in the Catholic triumph the 
heads of the executed nobles were exposed on this very 
bridge—and the beginning of the 18th century, 
when St. Anthony of Padua was added: two groups, 
those of St. Francis Xavier and St. Ignatius Loyola, 
have disappeared. 

The battle of the White Mountain marks the final 
triumph of the Catholics in Prague, and this historical 
event synchronises with the vogue and success of the 
art of the Baroque in Rome herself and throughout both 
Italy and Catholic central Europe. Prague now felt 
this influence in her churches, built or remodelled under 
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PRAGUE.—RUDOLPHINUM (now CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES). 


the Jesuit influence, as well as in her civic architecture. 
The fine church of St. Nicholas, built in the 17th 
century, with its cupola of copper, is an example of this 
influence in architectural style, as well as the great 
Preemonstratensian monastery of Strahovy at the extre- 
mity of Mala Strana, a foundation of the 12th 
century, but which had been sacked during the Hussite 
wars, and was sumptuously restored in the Baroque style 
in the 17th century ; the brary here, very rich in manu- 
scripts and early printed books, is finely designed, and 
covered—including. the ceiling—with decorative 
paintings, 


PRAGUE.—THUN PALACE. 


Another monastery of importance, connected with 
the same period is the Loretto House, containing the 
‘“ Casa Santa,’’ erected in 1626, the Loretan church of 
the Nativity having been built in 1661; but enlarged 
later. Here is the famous Loretan treasure, containing 
many interesting and precious specimens of the gold- 
smith’s art of the baroque time, among which the mon- 
strance of 1669, said to be adorned by more than 6,000 
diamonds, may be specially mentioned. But it is in 
civic architecture that the baroque at Prague has its 
greatest interest for us now. It has been said that the 
Mala Strana of to-day is overwhelmingly a baroque town, 
a town of city houses, of silent and dignified aristocratic 
palaces, and of wonderful gardens, the most beautiful 
possessed by Prague. Last summer, when walking down 
with a Prague friend from the Hradeany to the Jesuit 
church of St. Nicholas, we passed through a street on 
the slope of Mala Strana in which two-thirds at least 
of the houses were absolute baroque of this period, and 
displayed a richness of inventive fancy which was 
astonishing. : 

It seems, in fact, to me that if we are to study this 
style, apart from the great Jesuit churches of Italy, in 
its civic side it is to central Europe, to such cities as 
Wurzburg or Prague that we must take our way; and 
it is my hope that in the series of illustrations with which 
I have been able, through the kindness of my friends in 
Prague, to illustrate this notice, I shall be able to show 
my. readers to some extent what a wealth of beautiful 
detail is to be found in these old palaces, churches, and 
private houses of Prague of the 17th century. 
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THE Smithfield Martyrs’ Memoria] Church is at length com- 

pleted, but the consecration is deferred for the present. The 

style of architecture is Karly Gothic, from the designs of Mr. 

KE. L. Blackburne, F.S.A. On the outside of the building 
are placed seventeen statues of the principal martyrs, and 

five bas-reliefs of scenes of marytrdom, with medallions of 

Tyndal, Wycliffe, and others. The interior wil] afford sit- 

ting accommodation for about 1,000 persons, and half of 

the seats are to be free; there are no galleries. Round the. 
walls are ornamental scrolls, on which are recorded the 

names, accusations, dates of death, and memorable words of 

the sixty-six persons who were burnt in Smithfield, commenc- 

ing with William Sautre, who suffered in 1400, and finishing © 
with Roger Holland, who was burnt on June 27, 1558. The 

church is situated in St. John’s Street Road, in the parish 

of St. James, Clerkenwell. 
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The City and Port of London and other Pen Drawings of Edmund H. New. 


(See Inset Illustrations.) 
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Mr. Epmunp New is widely known for the delicacy and 
accuracy of his delineation of architectural subjects, and 
we are glad to have secured his consent to a reduced 
reproduction of his admirable view of the City and Port 
of London, the original of which is fourteen inches by 
forty-four inches long. Much of the beauty and delicacy 
of the original is necessarily lost in the reproduction we 
are able to give, but we hope that many of our readers 
will secure the original drawing for which Messrs. Bats- 
ford is the author’s agent, and which is sold for three 
guineas. We give Mr. New’s description of the view :— 

The London of to-day is far too large to be shown in 
one drawing of a reasonable size, for, taking the widest 
interpretation, it covers a circle of some twenty-four miles’ 
radius, having Charing Cross ag the centre; but “‘ the 
City,’’ in the restricted, medieval, and still current sense 
is little more than a mile from Kast to West and half a 
mile from North to South, and can be at least suggested, 
in some detail, in a single drawing. 
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It hag been treated at intervals by topographical 
draughtsmen from the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and this:view is taken from the chief traditional stand- 
point, namely, the summit of the Tower of the Church of 
Saint Mary Overy, Southwark, now Southwark Cathedral. 

A frontage of a mile or more cannot, however, be well 
seen or drawn from a single point of view, and it is 
obvious that the panoramas of Van den Wijngaerde (about 
1550), Visscher (1616), Hollar (1647), and the rest, were 
composed from studies made from positions to the Hast 
and West, as well.as from the Church Tower. The same 
method has been adopted in this drawing, and Saint 
Olave’s Church Tower, and the roofs of Chamberlain’s 
Wharf warehouse have been used for the eastern portion, 
and the roofs of the Nectar Tea Company’s warehouse 
and the power station of the City Electric Light Com- 
pany for the western part, as well as the scaffolds of 
Southwark. Bridge and the open road and quays of 
Bank-side. 
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For closer study the gallery around the Dome of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the top of the Monument 
have provided useful standpoints. 

In composing the picture the large scale Ordnance 
Town Plans of the City have been of the greatest use, 
and photographs and measured illustrations of buildings 
have often helped to check or amplify the innumerable 
drawings and sketches made on the spot. 

This panorama includes the Temple on the West and 
the Tower on the East, and as much of the City as can 
be indicated on this scale. Below the City is the broad 
band of the river crossed by the various bridges and 
sprinkled with its varied shipping. In the foreground are 
the roofs and church towers of Southwark. A very small 
section of the Port of London appears, for, in theory, it 
extends from the mouth of the river up to Teddington 
Lock, but the section is a characteristic one, ag it shows 
the point, at London Bridge, above which no large ships 
can come, and where the Pool of London terminates. 

Beyond and above the City are seen the heights of 
Hampstead and Highgate, and the lower fringe of hills 
bounding the Thames valley in the counties of Middlesex 
and Essex. 

As the picture is examined more minutely it is seen 
that the Royal Exchange comes nearly in the centre of 
the composition. The left side is dominated by .St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which forms, both in shape and size, 
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a strong contrast with the group of towers and spires 
around it. To the extreme left are the Law Courts with 
the Record Office, the City of London School, and the 
Fleet Street Churches. The horizon from here to St. 
Paul’s is formed by the buildings of New Oxford Street, 
Oxford Street, and Holborn, beginning with the Head- 
quarters of the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
ending with St. Andrew’s Church and the Central 
Criminal Court. Between St. Paul’s and the Royal Ex- 
change the largest building is Cannon Street Station, 
which extends over the site of the Steelyard or settle- 
ment of the Hanseatic League. ‘The position of Newgate 
Street, Cheapside, and the other main thoroughfares is — 
indicated by Christ Church, the Telegraphic Department 
of the General Post Office, Bow Church, the Guildhall, 
the Mansion House, and numerous other churches and 
public buildings. In the further distance St. John’s 
Church, Clerkenwell, Saint Mark’s, Myddelton Square, 
and Charterhouse Hall, can be identified. To the right 
of the Royal Exchange the towers of St. Michael and 
St. Peter show the line of Cornhill; between and to the 
right and left of them can be seen the buildings of Hoxton, 
Shoreditch, and Bishopsgate. To the left of the head of 
London Bridge is Fishmonger’s Hall, and to the right 
of it are the Monument and Saint Magnus’s Church; 
then come Christ Church, Spitalfields, and St. Mary 
Pattens, Eastcheap, while St, Botolph’s spire brings us 
to Aldgate. _Wren’s lofty and graceful spire of St. Dun- 
stan-in-the-East stands above Billingsgate Market, and 
to the right of it are St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, Carring- 
ton’s Brewery in Mile End Road, and the unfinished 
offices of the Port of London Authority. Beneath the 
gigantic cranes of this huge block are the Church of 
All Hallows, Barking, and the Custom House. The 
next great building is the Tower of London with its keep 
and encircling fortifications, and beyond it the eye is 
carried down to Stepney, Limehouse, Shadwell, and 
Poplar by the outstanding steeples largely due to Wren’s 
pupil, Nicholas Hawksmoor, 

Besides this view of London Mr. New has made 
drawings of the Oxford Colleges, three of which we give 
small reproductions of in our text with the object of 
making them more widely known. The series includes 
New College, Magdalen College, Wadham College, Balliol 
College, Merton College, Trinity College, Exeter College, 
University College, Christ Church, Oriel College, New 
College, while other drawings of Oxford include the 
Towers of Oxford from the Bell Tower of Magdalen Col- 
lege, and High Street, Oxford, from Queen’s to St. Mary’s 
Church. Most of the college views are published at one 
guinea each, and the views of Oxford at half a-guinea 
each. These drawings, as well as others, can be obtained 
from Messrs. Batsford. The design of the borderg and 
coats of arms, as well as the lettering, makes these draw- 
ings exceedingly attractive, as they have all the charm of 
old prints, together with the accuracy of modern draughts- 
manship of a very high order. 


Household Engineering. 
By J. Rawson Gardiner, Architect, Montreal. 


THE KiTcuHeEn, 


Iy planning the kitchen, be it large or small, pretentious 
or simple, the question of good light and ventilation, 
direct plumbing, and the choice and position of equipment 
should be most carefully considered. When one observes 
how much of the work of the house is done in this room, 
the importance of having a bright and attractive room is 
very evident as a dark, gloomy and otherwise unattrac- 
tive kitchen must affect the temperament of the persons 
' working in it, and if the equipment is poor the results 
are certain to be unsatisfactory. 


Large kitchens are considered to be detrimental as 


entailing many unnecessary steps, and the rule usually 
followed is to make ‘he kitchen as small os possible 
after allowing suffic'ent space around the necessary 


equipment for comfortable working conditions. The size 
of the room should vary in proportion to the requirements 
of the ‘household; in small flats or where only the lighter 
forms of housekeeping are required, the kitchenette fills 
a very practical need. For the average family of four or 
five persons a room 10 feet by 12 feet is large enough, and 
for a bieger family a 12 feet by 14 or 15 feet room is 
usually found sufficient. ee 

The sun should enter the room for at least a few 
hours of the day, and the prevailing wind should blow 
any odours away from the house and not towards it, so 
that the aspect of the room must be borne in mind when 
planning. A northerly exposure with .windows facing 
Fast and West or North and East will be found satis- 
factory. 
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The kitchen may open either directly into the dining- 
room in very small residences, or through a serving- 
pantry; by another door to the yard or garden, and by 
stairs to the cellar, so that ashes may be carried out 
without passing through either kitchen or laundry. 
There should also be a back stairway to the upper floors, 
except in very small houses. 

The question of the best floor for a kitchen is often- 
times a vexing one. Experience shows that most floorings 
fail in some respect to meet al] the requirements of an 
ideal floor, but a good flooring for a kitchen should be 
attractive, resilient, easy to keep clean, sanitary, not 
slippery, durable and reasonable in cost. 

Possibly the best flooring will be either linotile, a 
Linch tile of a substance similar to linoleum, or linoleum 
cemented in place and finished with a very light coat of 
wax. The under floor must be thoroughly dry and even, 
and if linoleum is used it should be laid down for a few 
days on the floor before cementing down. 

If a hardwood floor is selected it should be treated 
with melted paraffin wax until every pore is filled, and 
then rubbed down with a warm iron, when it will be 
permanently impervious to oil and grease and still have 
the resiliency of a wood floor. If the kitchen floor is old 
or of soft wood it may be painted and then waxed. 

A cement or a tile floor is sometimes advocated, and 
they both have certain advantages, but will be found cold 
and hard to walk on constantly because there is no 
‘ give’’ to the floor; however, if a cement floor is used 
it should be painted either in one colour or in a tile 
pattern, which will improve the appearance considerably 
and then’ wax as with a wood floor. Provide a linoleum 
or cork mat in front of each fitting, and the result will be 
satisfactory. A magnesite or ‘‘composition ’’ floor is 
laid on the concrete in some places. 

To preserve the floor—in the case of linoleum use an 
oil-filled mop for cleaning and preserving the oil which is 
in all now linoleums. In the case of hardwood, if oiled 
the oil should be renewed once a week. If a waxed floor, 
the wax should be renewed every six months. Remember 
that oil and wax finishes will preserve the floor, while 
soap and water will shorten its life and tend to splinter 
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a soft-wood ‘loor. 
floor. 

The walls may be of white tile, wainscoted to 34 or 
4 feet high, and the balance in hard plaster painted in a 
light shade of cream, soft yellow, or pale grey, and if 
the tiling is not desired, paint the wall to floor. The 
ceiling also should be painted. All corners should be 
coved and trim to doors, and windows plain, with round 
edges. All woodwork and equipment should be finished 
to match, as uniformity in this respect is as effective in 
the kitchen as in other parts of the house. 

To obtain good light and ventilation, which are neces- 
sary in every kitchen, the windows should be placed, 
whenever possible, on two sides of the room, and if the 
light is from the side of the fixture, it is preferably on 
the left side. The sashes should slide up and down, and 
the sills be 34 to 4 feet from the floor, and if the sink is 
under a window care must be taken that the sill clears 
the back of the sink. Fly-screens to windows and out- 
side doors are essential. Artificial lighting should be 
from a good central light, with additional lights at each 
appliance as may be needed. The central light can be 
used all the time, and the others as each appliance is 
used. 

The plumbing should be as direct as possible, in order 
to simplify the piping and thus save expense. Bathroom 
fixtures, kitchen and pantry sinks, laundry tubs, etc., 
may usually be planned to come in a direct line either 
vertically or horizontally. To facilitate the work of pre- 
paring meals and the washing up of dishes, it is essential 
to have a plentiful supply of hot water at all times. 

The necessary equipment for a modern kitchen varies 
with the size of the household and the amount of enter- 
taining done in the home, but there are certain essentials 
required in every house, be it large or small. Other items 
may always be added for efficiency’s sake. The neces- 
sities generally include the range or cooking-stove, the 
sink, a table and cupboards; these, together with a chair, 
will be the only essential requirements for the ordinary 
household. They: may be very simple and inexpensive, 
and yet fulfil the work required of them, or they may 
be on an extravagant scale, and thus simplify the work 
and make it easier and more attractive. 

Let us discuss each item separately :— 


Do not shellac or varnish a kitchen 


1. The range or cooking stove may burn coal, wood, 
gas, electricity, acetylene, kerosene, or a combination of 
eas and electricity or coal and gas, and may vary con- 
siderably in price from the expensive steel range to a 
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cheap gas-stove. Gas has usually been found entirely 
practical at $1 a thousand feet and electricity at 4 cents 
a kilowatt hour. The former has shown best results at 
the top burners, while electricity appears to work most 
satisfactorily in the oven. Both gas and electrical ranges 
are now made with automatic ovens. A time clock on 
the electric range turns the heat on at any hour, and a 
thermometer turns it off when the desired temperature 
is reached. Food in such an oven cannot scorch or burn, 
and it will not shrink or lose its flavour even if left in 
the oven long after the current is turned off. 

When gas is used the fumes must be carried off to a 
flue, and an extra flue should be provided if a hood is 
desired to carry off the odours of cooking. 

2. The sink may be of porcelain or white enamelled 
iron, and may be supported on brackets or legs. The 
depth may be 5, 6, or 7 inches, the enamelled sinks 
usually coming 5 inches and the porcelain 7 inches. A 
useful size is 20 inches by 30 inches, and 34 inches a 
convenient height. A drip board on either side is a dis- 
tinct advantage unless space is limited. Good strong 
compression anti-splash hot and cold water taps should 
be always provided, as these taps probably get more wear 
and tear than any others in the house. Of course, all 
plumbing must be open. The sink should be placed near 
the door to the dining-room so that dishes may be placed 
on the sink without passing across the kitchen. 

3. The table is a very important part of the equip- 
ment in any kitchen, and will be found to vary con- 
siderably in different houses. The top may be of marble, 
glass, white-enamelled iron, white metal, hard or soft 
wood. If of wood it may be covered with linoleum or oil 
cloth, which can be easily renewed when soiled. Tables 
are sometimes made with the top of two materials, one 
half being used as a pastry table with marble or glass 
top, and the other half of polished hardwood for the other 
work of the cook. A convenient size is 24 inches by 42 
inches for the averaged size kitchen. There are usually 
one or two drawers, and sometimes a slated or solid shelf 
under. Two tables are very useful and will be found 
more satisfactory where there is sufficient space and much 
cooking has to be done. 

4. The cupboards will vary considerably, and in no two 
houses will the space allotted be the same, as every house- 
keeper has her own needs to satisfy, and the amount of 
shelving in the pantry will also regulate the requirements. 
Where the housekeeper is without help a kitchen cabinet 
is usually found convenient as a working centre. The 
table top is used as a moulding board, and there are places 
for pots and pans, jars and dishes, a good supply of flour, 
sugar, and other groceries. The flood space is about 
24 by 42 inches. A sink cabinet is sometimes provided 
over or near the sink, and will be found a convenient 
place for the soap, brushes, mop, etc., needed at the sink. 
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5. Chairs.—As the kitchen in the small resi- | 
dence has oftentimes to be used as a dining-room | 
and sitting-room for the maids it 1s necessary to— 
have a chair for each maid and a rocker for relaxa- 
tion periods. Choose a chair of simple but attrac- 
tive lines, and let it be comfortable. A stool is 
sometimes desired at table or sink and preferred to 
a chair. It should be about 24 inches high. 

There are several other appliances besides the 
above items which are very useful and add much 
‘to the convenience of the cook. For the proper 
preservation of food cold storage in some form is 
necessary; a refrigerator usually being placed in 
kitchen or pantry or a cold room is provided for 
this purpose. As the refrigerator is in constant use 
during hot weather it should be placed not far from 
the kitchen table. 

Refrigerators are made in many styles and sizes 
—the seamless lined are the most sanitary, and the 
latest idea is refrigeration without ice in the electric 
refrigerator making use of mechanical refrigera- 
tion. So far this type has been rather expensive 
to install in residences, but the cost of operation is 

no more than the cost of ice in most cases. 
More uniform temperature can be maintained, and 
there is no annoyance from the ice man, while these 
machines will furnish ice cubes for the table and produce 
sherberts, mousses, and similar frozen dishes. 

Hlectric dish washing machines are now used in some 
houses where there are a large number of dishes to wash. 
It is a compact, moderate-size metal drum, in which 
separate trays for the flat china, for cups and glasses, and 
for the silver are provided. Turn the switch for a five- 
minute bath in hot sudsy water, then drain off and rinse 
for two minutes in clean boiling water, then open the 
machine and let the dishes dry themselves. 

An electric motor may be provided at the table for 
the use of such auxiliary appliances as a bread mixer, a 
coffee grinder, a meat chopper, a knife grinder, or an egg 
beater, which will prevent much drudgery. 

A fireless cooker has also been found to save much 
labour and heat, as food can be placed inside cold and 
come out cooked to a turn by means of radiators that 
have been heated for a few minutes on the stove, and 
this imprisoned heat will do the rest. 

A domestic electric ice-cream freezer will be very 
convenient where ice-cream and iced dishes are frequently 
desired. They come in one or two gallon sizes using 
4 and } h.p. respectively. 1G 

It will be seen from the above that there are many 
contrivances on the market from which to select, and in 
choosing your kitchen equipment follow this rule: Plan 
your room and the position of each article before starting 
out to buy, and then buy only what you need and can 
usefully use. 

Plans are here shown of kitchens of various sizes in 
which the equipment is conveniently placed, and range, 
table, sink, etc., are all well lighted. Note also the posi- 
tion of stairs and doors. It is a sound principle of en- 
gineering that a dollar spent at the draughting board will . 
usually save from ten to a hundred dollars on the contract, 
and this rule holds good in the kitchen asin other work. 

The above description applies to kitchens in Canada 
and the United States, and will show the difference in 


the methods used in the countries on each side of the 
Atlantic. 
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Book Reviews. 
“A Handbook of Indian Art.” * 


Tur Handbook aims at giving a concise 
survey of the whole field of Indian art as 
expressed in architecture, painting and 

sculpture, which will be useful to travellers 

and students. It further attempts to 
advance solutions of several problems which 

have exercised archeologists for many 
years, While the author hopes it may form 

a foundation for a full history of Indian 

art which has yet to be written—and we 

would add, which we hope Mr. Havell may 

himself compile. Mr. Havell has made 

use of matter which he has already touched 

upon in previous volumes, and has included 

illustrations which have appeared in them. 

This was inevitable and is not to be 

regretted since without it he could not have 

made his survey a complete one. The 

great services of the fine series of books 

of which this forms one are, firstly, that 

the explanation given of the religious ideas 

which inspire Indian art enable us to see 

in them not crude and unmeaning imagery, 

but the consistent expression of a highly 

cultivated people working along mental : 
paths unfamiliar to European thought, and secondly, the 
folly of trying to supplant by an artificially forced educa- 
tion on European lines a traditional art whose results are 
greater and more suitable to India than any we can hope 
to supply from without. 
method is to produce a spurious and third-rate caricature 
of the works of an alien civilisation which can only be 
accomplished at the cost of the destruction of an art 
greater than any we can plant on Indian soil. We can in 
a word kill a living art, but we cannot instil real life in 
what we can give to replace it. 


SIVA TEMPLES, MAMALLAPURA 
(From Havell’s “ Handbook of Indian Art. ”) 


The best we can do by the latter 


LOTUS CAPITALS, KARLE. 
(From Havell’s “Handbook of Indian Art.”) 


We are in India face to face with conditions which 
can only be hkened to those which might exist here if 
methods, faiths; and customs on medizval lines. still 
existed in our midst, with this added difficulty that if 
such conditions obtained we as a Western people should 
be infinitely nearer to an understanding of, and 
sympathy with, them than we ever can be to the art of 
the East. 

It is possible that if we as a nation had swept over 
the Himalayas and settled as permanent residents in 
India we might have produced an indigenous art on Indian 
soil, but such can never be the case. In 
India our people have but formed a small 
organising and ruling caste among a a large 
number of Asiatic races imbued with an 
art and civilisation of our own. The best 
we can do for India is to sympathetically 
afford to its people the protection of our 
power and organisation in order that its 

varied races may freely develop on lines 
natural to those whose past is a great and 
civilised one though alien to us. 

Mr. Havell’s main thesis may be de- 
fined as being the all-pervading nature of 
Vedic religious beliefs and forms, which 
showed themselves throughout the succes- 
sive phases of Indian beliefs, and were 
expressed in her buildings from the time 
when Buddhism was the universal faith to 
the later period of the Moghuls. Although 

the first Indian art known to us only dates 
back some three centuries B.c., and is sup- 
posed by Fergusson to have been derived 
from Greek and Persian prototypes, Mr. 
Havell ‘considers it is at least as likely 
that the arts of these countries may owe 
some of their derivations from the art of 
India. The proof of this theory may be 
made manifest when some of the older 
Indian cities have been excavated and 
examined, 

The origin of the stupa or domical 
covered monuments to a dead king is con- 
nected with the worship of Buddha as 
a great yogi or teacher, the later form 
of the Sikhara with the idea of a 
Bodhisattva or king of the heavenly 


# A Handbook of Indian Art.’’ 
Havell. {John Murray.) 25s. net. 


3y E. B. 


TOMB OF SHER SHAH. 


spheres, and there are indications that it was the king's 
chapel where the rites of Surya or Vishnu worship were 
performed in the presence of the king as the gods’ repre- 
sentative on earth. The form of the cap of the Sikhara 
in all examples is invariably the same as that found on 
Asoka’s imperial standards—the amalaka or fruit of the 
blue lotus, the symbol of a world ruler. The geographical 
distribution of the Sikhara temple corresponds with that 
of the Vaishnava sect, and is the almost universal form 
in Northern India, whereas the temples in Southern India 
where the Saivas predominate are usually covered by the 
Stupa dome. The Sikhara form is not, the author 
believes, as Fergusson thought, indigenous to India, but 
was probably introduced by the Aryans in Mesopotamia, 
the tall conical mudhuts of that country being strikingly 
suggestive of the conical Sikhara often found in India. 

The Sikhara follows the form of the cell it covers, and 
may be square, circular, or star-shaped, but is usually 
the first mentioned. 

Hindi ritual being individualistic and not con- 
eregational only requires a shrine for the deity and a 
verandah or porch for its custodian, but for the elaborate 
ritual of a royal court or numerous civic purposes it was 
necessary to provide suitable shelter for large congre- 
gations. The temple was the durbar house of kings, 
the assembly hall where philosophical and religious dis- 
cussions took place, and where the people listened to 
recitations of the great epics, the singing of sacred songs, 
and the performance of the temple nautch. 

Many temples accordingly comprised a series of 
mandapams or assembly halls, dedicated to such uses 
on which was expended the highest skill of the Indian 
master builder. A fine series of illustrations of various 
temples are’ given which illustrate the wonderful effect 
of these piles of masonry, in which fancy and design 
play so large a part, ag utilitarian needs are practically 
eliminated. In fact there is little actual difference 
between the design of temples like those of Ellora which 
are cut out of the live rock and those which are built on 
the surface of the earth. The gopuram or gateways to 
the great temple enclosures of Southern India are another 
very fine feature of Indian architecture. 

The consideration of the monastery, mandapam, and 
palace naturally lead to the discussion of the architecture 
of the Moghuls in which the author sees greater traces 
of Hinda building than Fergusson and older writers 
have supposed. There is certainly in many of the 
Muhammadan buildings of India a quality of solidity 
and impressiveness not found in the more Western coun- 
tries which were overrun by the Moslems. The tomb of 
Sikandar Lodi and other examples given are good 
specimens of Indian design, though compared with the 
earlier work of the Hindt there ig a distinct suggestion 
of effeminacy. 
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Sculpture and painting are both well described and 
illustrated, Mr. Havell again emphasising the different 
standpoint adopted by the Greeks who idealised the 
human form, and the HindtQ who imagined beings 
possessing idealised attributes. The realisation of this 
standpoint is necessary to the correct criticism of work 
which essayed an altogether different aim than that of 
European art. Throughout the book we are made con- 
scious that we are living in a new world to understand 
which we should have to be trained from the beginning 
on lines unfamiliar to us. The realisation of this should 
show us the impossibility of grafting on European ideas 
to Indian thought which like owr own must express itself 
in its own vernacular, and in one entirely unlike that of 
the West. We may give the Indian builder opportunities 
of practising an art which is still alive after two thousand 
years of development and growth, but which to live in 
the centuries to come must be entirely independent of that 
of Europe. 

[Among the sources from which the illustrations in 
the ‘‘ Handbook ’’ wére supplied are M. Victor Goloubeff, 
the India Office, and the Archeological Survey of India. | 
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GOPURAM, GANDIROTA OUDDAPAH. 
(From “ Havell’s Handbook of Indian Art.”) 
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Ideal Classic 


The Radiator of Distinction 


Modern refinement of taste necessitates new 
standards in radiator design, and having devoted much 
time and many experiments to the solution of this 
problem, our efforts have now found expression in the 


IDEAL CLASSIC RADIATOR 


which combines beauty of form with unequalled efficiency. 


With Ideal Classic Radiators fifty per cent. more heating 
surface is obtained in a given space, while the water contents are 
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PART OF OLD LONDON BRIDGE. From a water colour by VARLEY. 
(Illustration from “ The XVIIIth Century in London.”) 


work is for the most part marked by a dreary dullness 
which a posterity which deals discretely with the work 


of the past often fails to emphasise. The aristocracy of 
the eighteenth century were content to pass their lives 
among surroundings which were for the most part 
commonplace and even plebeian in character, satisfied to 
show their instincts in a literary direction or in the careful 
isolation of a class. 

And in front of this staging passed the pageant of a 
life at once crude and artificially cultivated, barbarous 
in its punishment of crime and treatment of misfortune, 
picturesque in its customs, and scarcely aware of the 
immense possibilities of the modern world, of which the 
eighteenth century formed the threshold. 

The book forms a fascinating picture of an age which 
now seems utterly remote from us, but from which we 
are separated by but a few generations, and is both well 
written and admirably illustrated. It is a book which 
will be valued by lovers of London and by the increasing 
class of those who like to see architecture the outcome 
of the character of people by whom it is produced. 


Forthcoming Events. 


Friday, January 14.—London Society.—Meeting at 18 
John Street, Adelphi, W.C.—Paper by Mr. Cumberland 
Clark entitled ‘‘ Dickens’s London.”’ 4.50 P.m. 

Monday, January 17.—Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.—Meeting at 9 Conduit Street, W.—Paper by Mr. H. 
Chalton Bradshaw, A.R.I.B.A., entitled ‘‘ The Restoration 
of Praeneste.’’ Award of Prizes and Studentships. 8 p.m. 

Tuesday, January 18.—Illuminating Engineering Society. 
—Meeting at 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C.—Discussion to 
be opened by Mr. J. C. Elvy on ‘“‘ Use and Abuse of Light 
in Studios for Cinema Film Production,’”’ 8 P.M. 

Wednesday, January 19.—Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation.—Meeting at 6 Higham Place, Newcastle.—Paper 
by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, A.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ Westminster 
Abbey.”’ 7 P.M. 


Tue Essex county architect has prepared plans for in- 
creasing the accommodation for tuberculosis patients at 
Black Notley and Harold Court at an estimated cost of 
£9,500 and £9,900 respectively. The schemes have been 
approved by the Essex County Council. 


GREENWICH FAIR. ‘From the original drawing by RowLanpson. a 
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(Illustration from i The XVIIIth Century in London.”) 
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Departmental Destroyers a Duet of the Day. 


OVERTURE. 


The Kaiser in his exile 
Must surely think vt fun, 


To see Great Britain throw away \ 


The victory she had won. 


To see officials wearing down, 
The strength that beat the Hun, 
To hear of theusands unemployed 
From morn till setting sun. 


Dr. CHRISTOPHER. 


I spend the People’s money, 
And ask for more and more, 
Though critics say my policy 
Is rotten to the core. 


Siz Hexic. 


I ran the whole North Eastern, 
But that’s a little thing, 

To what PU do with Britain 
When tucked beneath my wing. 


Dr. CHRISTOPHER. 
My printers set up pamphlets, 
On housing, soil and land, 
Conditions and restroctions 
Which none can understand. 


Sir Eric. 
I make men pay for travel 
More than. they used to do. 
I take away facilities | 
And run one train for two. 


Dr. CHRISTOPHER. 


Ive puzzled every builder 
And raised the workers’ hope 
By talking of insurance 

And other kinds of soap. 


Siz ERIC. 


Ive staffed a huge department 
With experts and with clerks, 
The total sum I pay my men 
Would satisfy the sharks. 


Dr. CHRISTOPHER. 


I’d stop all other building, 
If I could get the chance 

To spend more paltry millions 
And wpset all finance 


Sin HRIc. 


I am the King of Schemers 
Lor I would rob the sea, 
And keep the Severn river 
For ever slave to me. 


Dr. CHRISTOPHER. 
I hypnotise the People 
And multiply the cost 
Of my admanistration 
Unkindly called a frost. 


Sir Eric. 
When I have dammed the Severn, 
And used its flood for power, 
Do you believe the taxpayer 
Can last another hour? 


CHORUS. 
The rulers of Departments 
Ate greater powers by far 
Than Hinderburg or Ludendorff 
With all their arméd power. 
For mightier than the power which 

farled 

To crumple wp its foes, 
Our poor old bankrupt England 
Will fal! as once she rose. 
They empty every pocket 
And raise internal strife, 
With charming little programmes 
Most effective in a fight. 
They daily spend our money, 
They ll stick to all their jobs, 
Unless indignant voters 
Pursue them in their mobs. 


Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 


The Telephone Ramp. 


Stn,—Regarding the proposed new rates for telephone 
service it would appear from newspapers of to-day that the 
Post Office authorities expect to obtain Treasury authority 
to proceed with them in a few days from date. Indeed, 
notices of termination of existing contracts have already 
been addressed to subscribers. This move has taken many 
people by surprise. It was assumed that before the country 
was saddled with the new proposals they would be fully dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons. As officialdom has adopted 
hush-and-rush tactics in the matter, everyone throughout 
the country who is interested in the subject should immedi- 
ately, through the general and technical Press and other 
means, remind the bureaucracy of Post Office and Treasury 
that they are servants and not masters of the country. 

This is not a time to increase financial burdens of busi- 
ness men by any set of public officials without convincing 
and sound reasons for so doing. Such reasons have not 
been given in the P.O. Committee’s report. If reference 
be made to page 7, paragraph 16, of the report, it will be 
seen that it is assumed that the current financial year 1920-21 
forms a normal basis of calculation for expenditure in the 
future. This assumption is merely the official way of ex- 
pressing the hope that the enormcus increase in salaries and 
wages between 1913 and 1914, at £2,422,091 to £8,175,000 for 
1920-21 and corresponding increase in pensions will. be 
standardised for the future. 

From such an astonishing increase it is evident that since 
1914 officialdom has done itself well. Even Bob Smillie and 
the miners have been eclipsed in the art of squeezing money 
out of their victims. So far from admitting that 1920-21 
expenditure can be accepted as normal, it is suggested that 
all round there are already marked indications that salaries, 
wages, and the cost of materials are on the down grade 
nniversally, therefore Post Office officials must be made to 
fail into line with the community generally. 

As evidence of the suggested tendency of manufacturers 
to-day, I learn that two important firms who employ between 
them not less than 6,000 workers, the workers have been 
formally dismissed and work will be closed until workers 
accept wages approximating to 1914 rates. Everybody is 
aware of the slump in the price of copper, lead, and spelter, 
and other materials that are used in telephone plant, similar 
particulars could be added indefinitely to show that costs 
at the time the Post Office Committee was sitting are now 
considerably modified. 

The Post Office Committee admit that it is practically im- 
possible to draw useful comparisons of rates for telephone 
service as between Great Britain and other countries. A 


glance at the appendices of the report will amply confirm this 
view. It does not seem necessary to look away from home 
for more reliable data upon which to base conclusions. 

Up to December 31, 1911, a telephone business was con- 
ducted in this country which paid its way and yielded its 
shareholders a fair return on their money. In addition, 
the business carried the burdens of a Royalty of 10 per cent. 
paid to the Postmaster-General. As an alternative to con- 
ducting the telephone business of the country, as a national- 
ised business, it may be preferable to denationalise the 
business and have it bought up and worked by a private 
company. 

As an example of the effect of the application-of the pro- 
posed new rates, a comparison was made between existing 
and new proposals for a service comprising three exchange 
lines and a few extensions. The increase will exceed £150 
per annum. 

It is admitted that the call rate is in principle more 
equitable than unlimited service, but a modification of 1d. 
per call must be made, otherwise the cost of the facilities will 
become an unbearable additional tax on business. In order 
to bring costs down it is absolutely necessary that salaries, 
wages, and pensions for services rendered must be fixed on 
a commercial basis in all respects. 

The first thing to do is to postpone, if possible, the 
decision of the Treasury until the subject has been more fully 
discussed throughout the country.—Yours, &c., | 

January 8, 1921. A TAXPAYER. 


“Thanne” System of Central Heating. 


Sir,—Having requested the Ministry of Health to give 
their opinion about above-named system, I had a letter with 
the following contents ;— 

Ministry of Health, Whitehall, 30 December, 1920. 

‘“ STANDARDISATION AND CONSTRUCTION COMMITTER.”’ 

Dear Sr1r,——I am directed to advert to your letter of the 
7th instant and to inform you that the Ministry of Health 
will raise ‘no objection to the use of your ‘“‘ THANNE”’ 
system of heating in connection with State-aided Housing 
Scheme, providing the work is carried out under expert 
supervision.—Yours faithfully, 

K. J. Itustey, Technical Officer. 


This ought to dispel all distrust that people naturally 
have against new inventions, and if other informations are 
desired I shall be pleased to furnish them.—Yours, &c., 

12/13 Poultry, E.C, 2. IT. RasaneEn. 


We regret to hear that Henry T. Hare, Past-President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, died on Monday, 
January 10. Mr. Hare carried out numerous important 
public buildings, most of which had been won in open 
competition. 
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Which Concrete Mixer? 


THE VITAL IMPORTANCE OF EFFICIENT MIXING, 
AN INVITATION TO ARCHITECTS TO GET RANSOME CATALOGUES. 


: RCHITECTS are vitally concerned with the efficiency of Concrete, and they specify the 


ingredients. 


But there are still many architects (otherwise progressive) who have yet 


| to realise that the efficiency, strength, durability of the concrete is partly or wholly 
-ruined—no matter what the ingredients—wmnless all the ingredients are properly MIXED. 
The unreliability alone of the human element is sufficient to condemn hand mixing of concrete ; 

besides, the best hand mixer who ever lived could not mix the ingredients 100% homogeneously 
and uniformly. So it remains for architects to decide 
“Which concrete mixing MACHINE am I going to 
order or recommend to my contractor ?” 
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‘This does not show the Ransome Mixing Vanes. It is justa diagram 
showing how in a Ransome Mixer all the ingredients are turned 
over in the revolving drum in a way that guarantees 100 % 


efficient and uniform mixing. 


Stationary Belt-driven Ransome Concrete 
Mixer with fixed feeding hopper. 


Some mixing machines are little 
better and often worse than 
hand mixing; they are in fact 
not ‘‘mixers” since they merely 
divide the aggregate a few times, 
then allow it to come together 
in large clots which are then 
chuted out as ‘mixed” concrete! 
These are usually the cheap and 
rickety imported concrete mix- 
ers which break down, prove 
expensive nuisances, and bring 
discredit to concrete mixing 
machines generally. On the 
other hand the world-famous All- 
British Ransome Concrete Mix- 
ers have scientifically arranged 
patented mixing vanes which 
render it impossible for all the 
ingredients NOT to be mixed 
100% efficiently in 30 to 60 


seconds. “Cracks,” “ disinteg- 
ration,’ etc., so common with 
concrete that has been mixed by 
hand or in inefficient machines, 
never occur with Ransome-mixed 
concrete if the ingredients are 
correct, because there are no 
“ pockets’? of mere sand and 
stone to crack and crumble. 
Every square inch of Ransome- 
mixed concrete contains its due 
percentage of cement binder-—it 
is concrete on which an architect 
can safely stake his reputation. 
Not only on the score of 100% 
eficient MIXING, but also 
because of efficient RUNNING 
without breakdowns, and LONG 
LIFE, architects would do well 
to recommend contractors to use 
RANSOME Mixers. 


WRITE to DEPT. N. for 


Leaflet No. 8 on ‘Efficient Mixing.” 
Catalogue No. 151 on “Concrete Mixers.” 
Catalogue No. 13 on ‘Concrete Hoisting and 


Placing Equipment.” 
Leaflet No. 11 on ‘Concrete Tip Carts.” 


It must be “ Dept. N.” 


RANSOME MACHINERY CO. (1920) Ltd. 
S.W. 1. 


Largest Manufacturers of Concrete Mixers in Europe. 


ISO 


14-16 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 


Portable Petrol-driven Ransome Concrete 
Mixer with elevating feeding hopper. 
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The Mixers that mix 100/ Efficiently. 


The Mixers that are recommended by Wise Architects. 


The Mixers that are 


referred by the most Experienced Users. 
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Distribution.* 
By Kaymonp Unwin, F.R.I1.B.A. 


Tue title of this paper covers both the distribution of 
the parts of the city and the distribution regionally and 
daily of its population; for in this subject of distribution 
the main problems which face the town planner at the 
present time are to be found. Many of the detailed 
difficulties of town planning have been satisfactorily 
faced and solved. There now remains to extend to the 
whole country the type of development and town-plan- 
ning control which has been amply proved to be desirable 
in the pioneer areas. In regard to the broader aspects 
of distribution, however, our problems remain, not only 
unsolved, but largely unrecognised. It is true that in 
several town-planning schemes there have been areas 
reserved for factory, for business, and for residential 
purposes; and in so far as these limited areas are con- 
cerned some advance in the direction of solving the 
problems of distribution may be said to have been made: 
at least the public interest in dealing with the problem 
has been recognised. But the subject is a more funda- 
mental one than any action hitherto taken would suggest. 
ft is the root problem of the big town looked at as a 
whole. 

In spite of all their drawbacks the big towns continue 
to grow. ‘The great city, as we know it, is no longer 
in any real sense an organised community based on 
recognised social links tying the various individuals and 
classes together. It ig now little more than an 
amorphous mass of population, having no organic 
structure as a city, though filled with casual groupings 
more or less extensive and powerful, depending for their 
existence mainly on the support of one or other of the 
special interests which struggle for influence in the mass. 
This want of proper organisation and distribution is 
reflected in the outward form of the city, and is at 
the same time in large measure a reaction from that 
outward form. The improvement of conditions in the 
modern town will depend on the attainment of two 
main ends: the proper distribution of the parts of the 
city, and the adequate localisation of the life of its 
citizens. So long as the industrial, the commercial, and 
the residential areas are hopelessly mixed up, struggling 
each to expand at the other’s expense, and so long as 
in this environment the people are rushing backwards 
and forwards over the whole city area without having 
any place to which they belong or any definite local tie, 
there can be no real cure for the squalor of the homes, 
the physical deterioration of the race, and the artificial 
triviality of life which are undermining the town 
populations: of the civilised world. 

The growth of the great town has been due to certain 
centralising tendencies affecting commerce, industry, 
recreation, and many other branches of human life. In 
regard to commerce there is yet. little sign that the 
tendency has reached its limit. The commercial areas 
of most of the great towns are still rapidly growing, and 
perhaps growing most quickly in the greatest cities. 
The increasing power of individual men to control ever 
greater spheres of commercial and industrial interest 
‘maintain a very definite centralising tendency. Whether 
it will or will not soon reach its limit one does not 
know. When the telephone not only reproduces the 
intonation of the human voice, but brings before the 


listener a moving picture of the speaker’s face as may 


easily happen so that subtleties of his expression can be 
watched, it may be that the advantages of personal 
interview, as compared with the long-distance con- 
versation will be reduced, and a check to concentration 
follow. Be that as it may, the telegraph and the tele- 
phone, aided by the motor-car, have already allowed a 
_ decentralising tendency to develop as regards industry, 
» and have facilitated moreover a separation between the 


* Abstract of a paper read before the Town Planning Institute 
on January 7. ’ 
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commercial centre and the productive factory of many 
industries, which now commonly have their works out- 
side the great town and their commercial office in the 
centre. This new concentration of industry in what 
may be called decentralised centres, far from having 
reached its limit, is only now beginning to be recognised 
and collectively provided for as a movement of great 
importance. Its advantages are many. One of the 


main advantages leading to concentration of industry in — 


certain areas is connected with transport facilities. The 
total cost of trans-shipping, handling, and carting the 
various materials of industry represents a considerable 
fraction of the total value of the finished product; and 


economies in this branch of the work may add very — 


materially to the efficiency of the industry. 


An example of a completely equipped industrial-area — 


that I have seen is that outside Frankfurt, the develop- 
ment of which was.very rapid between the years 1909 
and 1912. In 1909 the sidings were being made and 
the excavations were being carried out for the immense 
docks which were prepared to deal with the barge traffic 
of the Rhine. In the year 1912 the docks had been 
completed, many warehouses and factories built, all the 
railways connected with the sidings, and a very large 
volume of industrial activity was centred on the area. 
Moreover, the streets of Frankfurt had been relieved of 
much obstructive and expensive transport. 


The limits to industrial concentration are due to the 


following main causes: The difficulty and cost of trans- 
porting labour beyond a certain distance; increase in 
the cost of land and of local administration ; the difficulty 
of providing space for adequate expansion, or giving 
facilities to the late-comers equal to those available on 
the original sites nearest to the docks or sidings. The 
limit of the most convenient and economical industrial 
area may be greater or less according to the nature of the 
site and the way in which it is laid out, but there can 
be no doubt that a very definite limit exists. Large 
cities will best be served by a number of industrial areas, 
each of adequate size to justify the provision of the neces- 
sary transport facilities and to allow for reasonable 
expansion of the factories, and each in close touch with 
a sufficiently large residential area for all the different 
classes of workers which may be required. This arrange- 
ment will involve the least waste of money in needless 
transportation either of goods or of workpeople. 

Concurrently with the growing tendency for greav 
concentration of commerce and the more limited tendency 
for the centralisation of industries to specially equipped 
industrial areas, there has been occurring.in many great 
cities a very marked decentralising movement of the 
population. There is some evidence that in London the 
psychological cause has been more powerful than the 
material, for all over Central London not only hag the 
population been decreasing, but the density of the popu- 
lation has been falling, which suggests that the outward 
movement due to attraction may have been stronger than 
the outward movement due to pressure. This decentralis- 
ing tendency is still going on. Hitherto little attempt 
has been made to regulate it or to organise it: the result 
is that the population has flowed over the country sur- 
rounding the city, taking the lines of least resistance, 
following the suburban railways and the main arterial 
roads, and within the areas served by these selecting 
those places which appeared to offer convenient and 
attractive dwelling places, and those in which the owners 
of the land made some provision for development. 

The decentralised population of the great towns is 
remarkable because of its complete suburban character. 
It has emigrated from the centre; it looks to the central 
area alike for its livelihood and for its amusements, and 
it has the minimum of association with the places in 
which it settles, or interest in their local affairs. There 
can be little doubt that this type of suburban develop- 
ment in towns beyond a limited size is unhealthy socially 
and unsatisfactory economically; and one of the chief 
problems before the town planner is the proper localisa- 
tion of this suburban population. In the neighbourhood 
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of a big town certain matters in addition to the main 
commercial work of the city will always remain cen- 
tralised, but there is no reason why the greater part of 
the life of the inhabitants should not be localised in more 
or less defined communities having their own local 
government areas, their localised minor industries, shops, 
markets, and other businesses, and particularly their 
localised educational and recreational facilities. The 
efforts to promote neighbourhood centres in American 
cities, and the tendency at home to develop local theatres, 
institutes, and recreational centres are signs of the 
general dissatisfaction with the present suburban dormi- 
tories which are occupied by people who spend their lives 
rushing about the city from one centralised function to 
another. If great cities are to continue to exist on the 
scale which we know to-day, a satisfactory life in them 
can only be provided for the whole of the citizens on 
some such basis of localisation as here suggested. Such 
a reorganisation of city development can hardly take 
place as the result of haphazard growth. The impulses 
towards localisation may be strong, the dissatisfaction 
with the present condition of life, industry, recreation, 
and transport in the great city may be deep, but without 
some general guidance and control these impulses cannot 
produce a satisfactory disposition. 

In the largest cities, such as London, Paris, or New 
York, the problem presents itself acutely as one of traffic 
congestion. There is a tendency in some quarters to 
attribute traffic difficulties mainly to the decentralisation 
of population. It is open to question whether this is 
not a fallacy, and whether traffic difficulties are not much 
more due to the want of any rational localisation of life, 
which wwell-regulated decentralisation would greatly 
facilitate. 

The congestion, instead of being increased, might be 
reduced, and the time measure of the journeys curtailed, 
if a larger number of fully occupied non-stop trains could 
be run from outer suburbs or satellite towns direct to the 
central stations. If at the same time the traffic conges- 
tion in the city itself could be greatly relieved by the 
increased localisation of life of all the remaining members 
of the family, their dependents, and those who minister to 
their daily wants, a very considerable reduction in 
journeys might be effected. This would follow from the 
adoption of the satellite town system of development, 
as compared with the inner suburban development, which 
really involves that all members of the family and even 
the dependents and small tradespeople who minister to 
their daily wants are on and off the different means of 
transport for nearly every purpose throughout the day. 
The nearer people live to London the less distance will 
they usually walk on any occasion and for any purpose, 
and the greater will be the number of pennies which they 
will have to find for their families’ train and ’bus fares. 

Assuming that a careful survey of the conditions 
should confirm the general contention here made, the 
question arises as to how far it is possible for the growing 
city, through the medium of town-planning, to secure 
an end in itself so desirable as the greater localisation of 
life. Proper distribution of the parts of the city, and 
the clear definition of the various areas, would do much 
to secure this, Each area in which it is intended to 
develop a localised life must, of course, be provided with 
every facility for all the different branches of life that 
it is practicable to localise. There should be local work 
and occupation for as many as possible of the people 
living there; there should be local markets and shopping 
centres to provide for their daily needs; there should be 
educational and recreational facilities. 

It will be found that the proposed distribution will 
largely depend on the proper apportionment of open space 
around each area; and that this open space will serve 
two main purposes. It will provide all the opportunities 
for recreation, gardening and so forth, and it will give a 
degree of definition to the area and separation from other 
areas which will emphasize the locality as a defined unit. 

There is one alternative to the redistribution of the 
population of our great cities horizontally which must 
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not be overlooked, for it has been recently advocated 
with some authority that a better solution would be to 
provide for expansion vertically. There is a certain 
plausibility in the suggestion that the piling of houses one 
on top of the other, and thus increasing the number of 
people who can live on the central areas of the town, 
would reduce transport difficulties and would generally 
be an advantage to a people all anxious to share the 
supposed benefits of living near the centre. It is a propo- 
sition having much the same preliminary appearance of — 
obvious truth as the now exploded theory that the crowd- 
ing of the largest number of houses to the acre is 
necessarily the most economical and paying way of 
developing land. It is rather interesting in this connec- 
tion to remember that many of the great cities in America — 
where this solution has been put to the most complete 
test, so far from being satisfied with the result, are 
making the greatest efforts to check what they regard as 
a serious evil, and are securing legislation to limit the 
height of buildings and to limit them as drastically as the — 
conditions which have grown up will allow. Hyen if 
man were merely a commodity to be warehoused in the 
most convenient way, for economical housing and 
handling, it would be very questionable whether expan- 
sion upwards would be a satisfactory solution of the big 
town problem; but if we are to regard. the citizens of a 
town as human beings, and if we consider the main pur- 
pose of the town to be that of providing the healthiest 
and fullest life for its citizens, and particularly for the 
children, it is difficult to find even a case for the proposal 
for expansion upwards—at any rate as applied to the 
residential areas of the city. 

The whole of the case for the reconsideration of 
distribution and for the localisation of the life of the 
people is based on the belief that the city exists for man 
and not man for the city; and there is a form of life 
with which we are all familar, that is the most satisfac- 
tory and gives the greatest opportunity to the individuals, 
that is—life in a community large enough to give 
adequate variety of capacity and interest but sufficiently 
limited to maintain.in the individuals a sense of interest 
in those around them as members of the same community. 
There is only one remedy consistent with the main- 
tenance of the great city as we know it, and that is to 
convert the great city into a group of smaller ones, each 
of which becomes a definitely localised community having 
its defined areas, its accessible spaces of open country 
defining that area, and having its life mainly localised 
within that area, but enjoying, in addition, some increased 
advantages due to the fact that this community unit has 
itself become a member of a larger unit, the great city 
which collectively can give to it certain opportunities, 
both commercial, industrial and cultural, which are 
beyond the reach of the individual small town. This 
alternative structure for the great city is one worth try- 
ing, for it offers more probability of success than any. 
other. In the first instance, the future development of 
existing towns could be more and more guided in this 
direction; extension plans should more and more provide. 
for the development of self-contained and clearly defined 
suburbs, and not mere extensions of the existing town; 
where practicable, we should encourage satellite towns 
and look to this type of development as one to be more 
and more depended upon; and, moreover, we should 
seriously take in hand the zoning of our existing urban 
areas with a view to their gradual disentanglement and 
the ultimate creation of definite districts or wards having 


considerable localised life, which would be encouraged 


by the provision of suitable civic central areas and recrea- 
tional facilities, and by the development, as far ag may 
still be practicable, of defining lines of park or parkway, 
fixing both visually and to some extent practically the 
limits of the area occupied by each ward community. 


In addition to the question of zoning, the concurrent 
problem of the distribution of land-values must be 
squarely faced and solved. As the town planner dis- 
tributes the functions of the city and limits the user 
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of the different areas, so he inevitably distributes land- 
values, creating and destroying values which have been 
based on a prospective continuance of haphazard develop- 
ment. As a result of his work some owners,’ whose 
land chance growth would have left lying unused, will 
benefit; and others whose land might have been built 
upon if it had not been set aside for open space, or 
limited in its use, will be deprived of anticipated increase 
of value. In fairness alike to the owners of land and 
to the public, this difficulty must be dealt with! A 
method mus$ be found whereby the distribution of values 
can be equitably handled, the increase on certain areas 
being utilised to compensate thoge individual owners 
whose land may suffer relative decrease of value owing 
to the town-planning activities. Some American cities 
have already found a working solution of this problem, 
which is worth a more serious study than we have yet 
given to it. 

In planning to meet these larger and smaller dis- 
tribution problems, the importance should be emphasised 
of leaving space for the expansion of each of the parts. 
Careful planning can secure this with very little incon- 
venience to any of the parts meantime: for example, 
there is no necessity to detach the business area from 
the residential area in order to leave room for the 
expansion of the latter; but it is necessary that land 
within the areas defined by the main communicating 
streets should be reserved for future expansion of com- 
mercial or business areas, and that residential areas 
should not be allowed to crowd up the whole of the 
Space round the small business area with which a new 
town or suburb may commence its existence. 


The Society of Architects Victory 
Scholarship Competition, 1920. 


Tus Scholarship was instituted in 1919 by the Council 
of the Society to commemorate the services of members 
of the Society in the War, 1914-18, and to perpetuate 
the memory of those who fell. It is open to any British 
subject under the age of thirty-five years. 

The first “‘en loge ’’ twelve-hour esquisse was held 
at the Society’s Atelier, 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, on Saturday, May 1, 1920, the subject being 
“The Great Doorway of a National Pantheon.’’ The 
object of this programme was to ascertain the ability 
of the competitors to study the proportions and attributes 
of monumental architecture and to impart correct expres- 
sion to the subject. 

Twenty-five candidates competed, and the J ury of 
the Royal Academy Ateliers, Messrs. Robert Atkinson, 
F.R.I.B.A., Professor Richardson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
-Arthur Davis, F.R.I.B.A., nominated by the Council of 
the Society as assessors, selected ten of the candidates 
to sit for the final competition on June 5. This consisted 
of a twelve-hour esquisse, the subject being ‘‘ A National 
Manufactory for the Production of Porcelain,’’ the 
finished design to be completed within six weeks. The 
object of this programme was to test the ability of the 
competitors to grasp the possibilities of the scheme and 
to group the buildings harmoniously. 

Nine out of the ten candidates competed in the 
esquisse, but only two of them completed their designs, 
the others being prevented from doing so owing to un- 
foreseen circumstances arising over which the Society 
had no control. The Council, therefore, decided, in 
agreement with the competitors, to divide the 1920 final 
competition and the prize of £100, to duplicate the medal, 
and hold another esquisse and competition on October 2: 
with a different, programme open to all candidates who 
took part in the final competition on June 5. The 
subject of the additional competition was ‘‘ A Lecture 
Amphitheatre forming part of a group of buildings 
housing Scientific Institutions.’’ There were four com- 
petitors, and their designs had to be submitted by 
December 13. The Jury assessed the whole of the 
drawings submitted in both competitions and awarded 
the prizes as follows :— 
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Competition A (Porcelain Factory). Design No. 5.— 
Trenwith Wills, A.R.I.B.A:, 244 Yeoman’s Row, 
Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 

Competition B (Lecture Amphitheatre). Design 


No, 8.—F. P. M: Woodhouse, A.R.I.B.A., Southmead, — 
Wimbledon Park, S.W. 
The prize money (which by the terms of the com- 


petition is to be utilised for educational purposes) and — 


the gold medals were handed to the winners by the 
President of the Society, Sir Charles T. Ruthen, O.B.E., 
F.R.I.B.A., at the annual general meeting on: 
Thursday (Jan. 13), when the whole of the drawings were 
on exhibition, and the members of the Jury attended 
and gave a criticism of the designs, having previously 
reported that in their opinion the majority of the esquisses 
for both competitions displayed great merit and promise, 
and that it was unfortunate that the competitors who sub- 
mitted their esquisses for the first competition did not 
complete the final designs. 


Prersonau Norsgs. 


Mr. Trenwith Wills, A.R.I.B.A., the winner of Com- 
petition A, received his architectural education at the 
Liverpool University School of Architecture, the Royal 
Academy Schools, and the Atelier of Mr. Fernand 
Billerey. He won in 1914 the Tite prize of the R.I.B.A. 
During the War Mr. Wills served with the Essex 
Yeomany, and also in Egypt and Gallipoli in 1915. In 
1920 he won in competition the awards for designs for 
the R.I.B.A. and the Royal Academy War Memorials. 

Mr. F. P. M. Woodhouse, A.R.I.B.A., the winner 
of Competition B, received his professional training at 
the Architectural Association Day Schools, which he 
entered in 1912. He won the second year Travelling 
Studentship in 1914, and the British Institution Scholar- 
ship in Architecture in 1915. Mr. Woodhouse was 
rejected for active war service, end was for several years 
in the Technical Department of the Air Board. He 
afterwards entered the office of Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
F.R.I.B.A. 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 


A Counciu meeting of the R.I.B.A. was held on Janu- 
ary 3, at which the following decisions were arrived at:— — 

The Bristol Society of Architects——The Council 
approved of proposals laid before them by the Bristol 
Society of Architects for the reorganisation of the Society 
and the widening of the scope of its activities. 

The Scale of Fees for Housing.—The Council agreed 
to co-operate with the Council of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion in negotiating with the Ministry of Health in regard 
to the agreed scale of fees for housing work. 

Retired Fellowship.—The ‘following’ Fellows were 
transferred to the Retired Fellowship Class:—C. Lohr 
(A. 1878, F. 1906), G. D. Oliver (A. IST Bs 1892): 


Edwin Seward (A. 1876, F. 1889), John Wynne (A. 1875, 
Ms 2678): 


Reinstatement—Mr. W. A. Gagnon was reinstated 
as a Licentiate. 


The Annual Dinner, 1921.—It was decided to hold the 


~ Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute early in the year, 


and a committee, consisting of Sir Banister Fletcher, » 
Mr. Wm. Woodward, and Mr. Arthur Keen (Hon. 
Secretary) was appointed for the purpose of making the 
necessary arrangements. é 

Professional Defence.—The Council haye decided to 
re-submit to the General Body the scheme for the founda- 
tion of a Professional Defence Union which was laid - 
before a Special General Meeting on June 15, 1914. 


TENEMENT buildings are being erected for the Stepney 
Metropolitan Borough Council at Jubilee Street, Mile End, 
under the supervision of the borough surveyor, Mr. M. W. 
Jameson. Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., Ltd., of Crown 
Works, Hackney, are the building contractors. 
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Henry T. Hare. 


In the precession of time the work of any given man 


comes prominently before his fellows for a brief 


epoch, to become a faint memory to all but a few 
contemporaries. We in the present are never inde- 
pendent of the past, but for the most part we become 
strangely forgetful of its incidents. We = say 
strangely forgetful, for nothing we achieve would 
be possible were it not for the labour of those who 
have gone before us, though few can hope to attain 
to even a brief resting-place in the Temple of Fame. 

To those who were contemporaries of Hare it 
seems but a short time since the closing decade of 
the nineteenth century, in which he first made his 
mark before the 
public as an unusu- 
ally skilful planner 
and the winner of 
important competi- 
tions. He was 
singularly well fitted 
for the labour  in- 
volved in the com- 
petition struggle, and 
during his lifetime he 
saw both the climax 
and decline of the 
system under which 
almost every public 
building was put out 
to competition, 
mostly of the 
mopen  . order. 
While working in 
other men’s offices 
during the day, he 
gave ‘up almost the 
whole of his leisure 
to preparing competi- 
tion designs at night, 
and his only period 
of rest was, we 


believe, limited to 
one night in each 
week. He had won 
several minor suc- 
cesses when, after 


being placed first by 
Mr. Colleutt in the 
competition for muni- 
cipal buildings at Oxford, and by MacVicar Anderson 
for the County Council offices at Stafford, he started 
independent practice, and for the best part of 
twenty years succeeded in winning a large proportion 
of the more important competitions open to the 
profession. 

_His greatest gift was a talent for ingenious and 
utilitarian planning, which by comparison with that 
of most of his contemporaries was markedly com- 
pact and direct. In this he may be said to have 
established a vogue, and the great improvement in 
the planning of our public buildings was largely the 
result of hisexample. From‘an architectural stand- 
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point his work was always marked by a strong pre- 
dilection for picturesque effect, in marked contrast 
to the greater classicism of J. M. Brydon, whose 
work would have received far more ample recoeni- 
tion at a later date than it did from his contem- 
poraries. Hare’s predilections led him to study the 
buildings of the freer English Renaissance, and his 
work at Oxford was based on it. Few buildings 
have been so freely criticised, but, though it may 
appear to our present standpoint as. over ornate and 
unrestrained, it must be admitted to be a skilful and 
successful essay from the standpoint of the time at 
which it was built. Possibly its best point was the 
treatment of the 
long, irregular front 
to Blue Boar Lane. 
The Stafford County 
Council offices 
marked, if anything, 
a higher standard of 


achievement. Hare 
was especially suc- 
Sesstul tn .tire 


planning of libraries, 
a large number of 
which he competed 
for and built, and we 
well remember 
Brydon’s ungridging 
acknowledgment of 
the skill shown in 
the planning of Wol- 
verhampton Library, 
for which he was a 
competitor. Among 
Hare’s fellow 
petitors were often 
Brydon and Mount- 
ford, both of whom 
he usually — out- 
planned, and Gibson 
and Russell. He 
yielded more slowly 
than most of his con- 
temporaries to the 
erowing tendency to 
work in a more 
classical manner, and 
like many of those 
who yielded from expediency rather than conviction 
it was probably a pity that he did not adhere to a 
manner with which he was in sympathy. Such 
buildings as the National Provident: Institution’s 
Offices in the Strand marked a halt between 
two schools of thought, and are restless and 
unsatisfactory in their character. His collegiate 


Ccoln- 


buildings were among the best work he de- 
signed, the Presbyterian College at Cambridge 


being excellent in character, while his last great 
work, the North Wales College at Bangor, won in 
limited competition and carried out on Gothic lines, 
is probably the best building he ever carried out. 
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The original competition design was scrapped, as a 
fresh site of an irregular character was selected, and 
on it Hare designed a fine and picturesque group of 
buildings reminiscent of some of those at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

The closing years of his life were chequered by 
ill-health, which forced him to retire from many 


of the activities of a professional life, in addition’ 


to which he was less fitted for success, as he had 
in many ways been outstripped by younger men 
brought up in a different school of thought on sub- 
jects of design. It is natural that these very men 
should perhaps fail to realise that Hare’s work and 
its influence made it possible for them to obtain a 
new position in the chain of architectural develop- 
ment which without it might not have been effected. 

Hare had passed some considerable time in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris, and the fact that this 
left absolutely no trace on his work is a sign of the 
distance which separated him from the influences 
now paramount among our younger designers. 

With the tendencies of later years, one of which 
may be said to be the attempt of architects to find a 
common ground of understanding with the public in 
the investigation of architectural subjects from the 
standpoint of their relation to civic life, Hare was 
never in sympathy, as he was purely an individualist 
attached to and interested in a special profession. 

He was a President of the Architectural Associa- 
tion and a member of the Institute Council, of which 
body he became President ; but he was never keenly 
interested in public work, except in so far as it 
affected definite professional interests. He fre- 
quently assessed competitions, but it cannot be 
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successful assessor, as his standpoint was seldom : 
sufficiently judicial or free from prejudice. He — 


would say that his method was to pick out a few — 
designs whose elevations pleased him best, and select 
what he considered as the best plan among them. — 
As planning rather than design was his strongest — 
point, this was a curious instance of placing the — 
cart before the horse, of which the profession has 
unfortunately seen too much.  - 

To sum up, Hare will be remembered as being — 
among the most successful men of an age which was - : 
pre-eminently that of competitions; while the best — 
of his work, if not of the very highest order, was — 
well in advance of that of the bulk of his contem-~ 
poraries. His legacy to his fellows is that he was — 
one of the foremost among architects to realise an — 
ordered system of planning and to express his con- — 
viction in his work, and his exceptional success was 
well earned by untiring industry and perseverance 
in which few equalled him. If genius is rightly de- 
scribed as an infinite capacity for taking pains, Hare ~ 
possessed it in an unusual measure ; but if the highest 
architectural achievement is impossible without 
inventive imagination, insight, and sympathy, Hare 
fell short of the mark. To say he had no imagina- — 
tion would be untrue, as without it no man could 4 
achieve any measure of success in design, but his © 
work was the outcome of untiring effort utilised in — 
one direction, and he was practical and constructive — 
rather than imaginative and sympathetic; nor was 
he, like some men, helped by the magnetism of 
personality. . 

His practice will, we understand, be carried on by 
Mr. Bertram Lisle, who in later years has acted as — 


i 


said that he was either a great or particularly his partner. 
° | : 

: Illustrations. | 

MEMORIAL TO THE LONDON TROOPS, IN FRONT OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. Sir Aston Wzps & Son, Architects. 
MEMORIAL CROSS, IWERNE MINSTER, DORSET. G. Gitzerr Scort, A.R.A., Architect. ‘ 


PROPOSED WAR MEMORIAL, BRIDPORT. G. GiuzeRr Scort, A.R.A,, Architect. 
DESIGN FOR PROPOSED MEMORIAL CROSS, HANMER. G. Gizeert Scort, A.R.A,, Architect. rs | 


Notes and Comments. | | 


The Destruction of Enterprise. 
Mr. P. E. Ropers writes an excellent letter to ‘‘ The 
Times ’’ under the above heading, in which he deals with 
the unwisdom of the Rent Restriction Act, and points 
out how it defeats its own object. If we take a concrete 
example, he says, we may assume that in a certain town 
there are 50 vacant houses and 100 people who want 
them. They can be let for £75, and 50 applicants are 
willing to pay this amount, the remaining 50 having to 
go without. The obvious effect is that new houses will 
be erected which wili tend to bring down rents to a lower 
level, whereas if the rents are restricted to £50 the in- 
ducement to the speculator is done away with and enter- 
prise is checked. This is what has been happening all 
over the country, with the result that the shortage of 
houses wherever they are most wanted has been accen- 
tuated, and a fresh province has been created for govern- 
mental interference. This is apart from the ethical 
absurdity of punishing those who have provided a neces- 
sity because it is a necessity. Had the house builder or 
speculator of the past invested his capital in chewing- 
gum or picture postcards he would have not been inter- 
fered with, but because he has done useful and necessary 
work he is singled out for punishment. But we believe 


the increased. incidence of economic facts may in the’ 


course of the next twelve months result in the sweeping 
away of the evil and impossible structure which our rulers 
are unwisely attempting to shore up. 


The Wisdom of The “ Builder.” 
Tue ‘ Builder ’’ in its New Year’s number delicately ~ 
rebukes us for our criticism of what it said a year ago. 
We were then told that ‘‘ Time is not energy. Time is 
worth nothing but what it contains.’’ We found these : 
cryptic sayings amusing twelve months ago, and we find A 
them equally amusing now, and we believe our amuse- 
ment would be shared by scientists. 
temporary goes on to say— 

‘The suggestion of this merry-maker was that we — 
were indulging in platitudes, and in particular he smiled — 
at our statement that time and work are not equivalent. © 
Laughter from any quarter on such a point is good, for — 
it is indeed ridiculous that a statement of this kind should — 
be worth the making. It is a joke, but a very grim one, ~ 
and very near to tears; for the preposterous mistake that 
time and labour are equivalent to the degree of being ~ 
worth the same in money-payment is to-day not a music- — 
hall jest but a hideous axiom of our mad economic — 
system.’’ 


We do not think that even Labour believes that time — 
and labour are equivalent, but what it does believe is that 
it has sufficient power to compel the payment of maxi- — 
mum rates for minimum services, and that it can in some | 
mysterious manner secure such rates in defiance of all — 
known economic laws. While we are on the subject : 
we may quote another saying in the same article of last 
year’s date which also amused us: ‘‘The best of the — 
best will no longer stand this theft of what is due to— 
them.’’ This may be taken in many senses, but should — 


However, our con- — 
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console a philanthropist who has just been robbed, as he © See ieee 
may hope for the coming of a better system under which | 

such events would be impossible. We often find un- 

conscious humour more amusing than intentional wit, 

and place the remarks of our contemporary in the former cute 

category. Tee 


Painting and Unemployment. 
Messrs. Lewis Bercer & Sons, the well-known paint 
and varnish manufacturers, send us a letter in which they 
advocate the carrying out of painting now instead of in 
the spring as a means of reducing the volume of un- 
employment. They state that the movement is meeting 
with considerable success, which we are glad to hear. 
Outside painting naturally cannot with advantage be 
undertaken in broken winter weather, but this objection 
does not hold good with regard to internal painting. We 
must remember that if a large number of painters are un- 
employed the result is probably in some measure due to 
the fact that painters have been among those whose out- 
put has been lowest, and painting has been much more 
sparingly carried out everywhere than would have been 
the case if the painter had been more worthy of his hire. 


The Building Gild Contracts. 
WE cannot quite follow the position which has arisen as 
between the Ministry of Health and the Building Gilds, 
but we think, after reading between the lines, we may, 
assume the following to be a correct explanation. The 
Ministry, like a drowning man, caught eagerly at the 
Gild proposal, hoping to find in it a means of converting BRIDPORT WAR MEMORIAL, 
a paper programme into actuality. In this mood they G, Gitpert Scort, A.R.A., Architect, 
made certain definite proposals to the gilds which, among 
other consequences, led to the resignation of Mr. Stephen 
Kasten. In consequence of the public statements then 
made, the Ministry amended its proposals to the gilds, 
who now accuse the Ministry of a breach of faith. They 
also object to the Ministry’s proposal to regard the matter 
in the light of a tentative experiment to be limited until  - — 4 
proof of the gilds’ assertions can be given. Ag things | 
stand, what we believe to be a customary incident in the a : 
misfortunes attending the Goyernment’s methods of 
handling industrial matters only adds to the confusion 
which will exist until they confine’ themselves to their 
proper function of administration. 


Labour Councils. 


We do not know what may happen before the next muni- 
cipal elections take place in those boroughs where the 
slackness and apathy of electors have resulted in placing 
power in the hands of Labour Councils. At Islington a 
proposal is made to spend £500,000 on new Municipal 
Buildings and the proceedings of the Council as reported 
in the Press show us how ‘utterly unrepresentative of 
sanity such local government may be. At Glasgow a 
Labour Council have decided to go in for municipal brick- 
making and estimated that bricks could be produced 
locally for 47s. a thousand. Fletton bricks which 
furnish one-third of the whole production of England 
are produced in enormous modern kilns which require an 
unusually small consumption of fuel cost 58s. a thousand, 
and are sold in other districts in England at 80s. to 90s. a 
thousand. In other words there does not seem to be the 
slightest chance of the municipal experiment of Glasgow 
succeeding. It would be a good thing if some central 
authority could put a limit on the experiments which local 
bodies might make, because tax-payers are placed between 
the Scylla of government expenditure and the Charybdis 
of municipal extravagance, and the first of these evils is 
surely sufficient for any of us. - 


Illustrations. 


We were forced to hold over some illustrations of monu- 
ments in our last issue and now give Sir Aston Webb and 
Son’s memorial to the London Troops ; and the memorials 
at Bridport, Hanmer, and Iwerne Minster, by G. Gilbert 


Seott, A.R.A. We shall be giving further memorial HANMER WAR MEMORIAL. 
schemes later. G, Gineert Scort, A.R.A., Architect. 
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London Art Galleries. 

(All Rights Reserved.) 
Te tenth annual exhibition of the National Portrait 
Society was opened on Tuesday, January 11, at the 
Grafton Galleries, and gives this year an exceptionally 
interesting collection of portraits. The private view on 
the opening day of these particular exhibitions is always 
something of a social function, and the afternoon towards 
three o’clock found the rooms of the Grafton Galleries 
filled to overflowing with a crowd which mingled, and 
seemed to harmonize, the different worlds of London 
society and art. 

The National Portrait Society does not confine its 
exhibits exclusively to modern portraiture, and it was 
‘nteresting this year to compare with modern work in 
this direction an early Sargent (portrait of Mrs. Ricketts), 
and going yet further back a good head and shoulders 
by William Etty, R.A. (portrait of Miss Mallory)—looking 
surprisingly modern, when we consider that this artist's 
dates were 1787-1849—and Winterhalter’s fine full-length 
of H.M. Queen Alexandra, lent from Marlborough House. 
Coming now to the moderns, the first gallery contains 
some excellent portraits, commencing with the head and 
shoulders by Jacques Blanche of the veteran poet, Thomas 
Hardy, and William Nicholson’s characteristic study of 
Miss Jekyll. Alvaro Guevara’s ‘‘ Author of Modern 
Sculpture ’’ is, to my judgment, much better than his 
work now exhibited in the New English Art Club, and 
near it Glyn Philpot’s ‘‘ Lady Sybil Grant ’’ is harmonious 
in the quiet tones of black and grey. This room contains 
also Sir John Lavery’s portrait of Cardinal Hogue, Laura 
Knight’s ‘‘ Study of a Woman,’’ almost brutal in its 
directness, while Louis Thomson’s ‘‘ The Crimson Hat ”’ 
has charm of colour, and W. B. E. Ranken in his finely- 
handled ‘‘ Lady or the Vase ’’ leaves us before an em- 
barrassing alternative. ; 

Coming next into the large Gallery, we are pretty 
sure to be arrested before the fine group of six portraits— 
Nos: 48a-53 inclusive—by Augustus John. I[ have seen 
no display so important of Mr. John’s portrait work since 
the memorable exhibition of last spring in the Alpine Club 
Gallery: and I find the opinion which I formed then of 
this artist’s wonderful feeling for colour confirmed here 
in such a subject as ‘‘ A Glass of Wine ’’—where the 
young lady herself in her colour scheme seems to suggest 
‘the king of wines ’’ (which, by the way, I am told on 
good authority, is claret)—and in the delicious silvery 
tones of ‘‘The White Mantilla.’’ Mr. John is always 
at his best in male portraits, and shows strong drawing 
in hig "‘ Sir Robert Woods,’’ though his best portrait 
here, to my mind, is his threequarter-length of Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, a piece of elean vigorous painting. 
Mr. Gerald Kelly approaches us in this room in a 
‘* Goyesque ’’ mood, though his ‘* Goyesca, No. III.’’ is 
hardly on the level of the great Spaniard, and I prefer 
his ‘‘ Black Mantilla’’ or his ‘‘Consuelo.’’ Nor is 
Ambrose McEvoy at his best here in the elongated full- 
length of ‘‘ Mrs. Redmond McGrath’’; but is far more 
himself in his. delightful water-colour portrait studies— 
Nos. 162, beginning with Miss Julia James, to 171—in 
the End Gallery, where are also to be found some of 
R. G. Eves’ admirable charcoal portrait studies (Lt.-Col. 
W. T. Boscawen, D.S.O., and the Hon, Pamela Bos- 
cawen) and ten of Mr. John’s drawings. 

Besides the above I noted Algernon Talmage’s “‘ By 
Cornish Sea,’’ a portrait study which won very high 
recognition in the Pittsburgh International, W. B. E. 
Ranken’s freely-handled portrait of ‘‘ Mr. Robert Webb,’’ 
a portrait sketch by David Jagger, Mlle. Zabelle Boya- 
gian’s portrait sketch of her compatriot, the Armenian 
General Antranik, and Ishibashi’s ‘‘ K. Momura, Esq.’’ 

_ The new English Art Club is giving its sixty-third 
exhibition at the Royal Water Colour Society’s Galleries 
from December 29 to January 27. This cannot be 
called a successful exhibition as compared with those of 
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previous years: I recorded last year my impression of the 


very effective hanging, but this time the general effect 


is dull and unattractive. Taken in detail there are some 
interesting works here, notably among the water colours 
on the first wall, which holds paintings by David Muirhead 
‘‘Norfolk Broads,’’ Wilson Steer, 
‘*Tjudlow ’’ and an admirable study of ‘* Canal at Nor- 
wich,’’ and Muirhead Bone ‘‘ Fish Market, Dieppe,’’ while — 
of the two Wilson Steers I prefer his ‘‘ Boats onthe Black- 
waiter.’’ 


a girl by lamplight’’; but Alvaro ‘Guevara can do much. q 
better than his preposterous ‘‘ Signs of the Zodiac,” 


which has been aptly described as “‘ a kind of harlequin- s 


>? 


ade in puris naturalibus,’’ its main feature consisting of — 
undraped and most unlovely nymphs, some lounging on ~ 


the ground, while their sisters are shooting through the 


heavens with the velocity and appearance of rockets. 


Gilbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Shepherds amazed ’’ is.a novel render- 
I 


ing of the story of the Nativity, painted in a cold grey tone — 


with a. kind of resolute audacity, but by no means without 4 


a certain merit. Among the landscapes I:noted Mr. 
Gwynne Jones’s ‘‘Provengal Valley,’’ : 
Harmar’s ‘‘ Old Farm House, Cheyne Walk,’’ and the ~ 
strong drawing in ‘‘ Ashness Bridge,” by C. J. Holmes; ~ 
Ethel Walker’s ‘‘ Mrs. Albert Solomon ’’ is a good por- ~ 
trait study. oe 

The Leicester Galleries opened again this month with — 
an exhibition of pictures of ‘‘ Irish Life and Landscape,” ~ 


by Paul and Grace Henry, who have been living, I under- ~ 
stand, in the Achill mountains in Connemara; and give us 


here their impressions, some of which were, as I believe, ~ 
exhibited at Oxford last year. I consider some of Paul — 
Henry’s landscape work distinctly good, afresh and direct — 
study of nature: good examples of this are ‘‘Harly ~ 
morning in Connemara,’’ *‘ The Road,’’ which is fine in ~ 
its spacing and treatment of cloud, and ‘‘ A Winter Sea ”’ ; 
of the two Grace Henry seems to be the figure artist. I 
prefer to wait for a later opportunity to endeavour to come — 
to grips with the Picasso exhibition which fills the inner 


room in these Galleries, and which needs a fresh mind and ~ 


some courage. My impression so far, which I reserve © 
to myself the liberty to revise, is that of an artist of con- 
siderable parts, who at some period in his life has been 


attacked very badly by Cubism and broken loose into a — 


kind of pictorial jigsaw puzzle. In his ‘‘ La Dame au ~ 
Fauteuil ’’ careful investigation, seemed to reveal nothing ~ 
resembling either an armchair or a human being. The 
artist is evidently a Cubist of the first water; and we in- ~ 
cline to agree with the suggestion that ‘‘in a gallery full 
of Cubist pictures no amateur fails to spot the Picassos.”’ ~ 

, Band, 


Art News of To-day. 
Tur. sale of Eastern rugs and carpets at Messrs. © 
Christie, Manson and Woods, which we mentioned in last 
week’s issue, realised some good prices. The large Persian — 
silk carpet, which we then mentioned specially, with its — 


design of foliage and arabesques on a red ground, and 


border of red and pale green, fell to Mr. Smith for 265 — 
guineas, while two Persian rugs with coloured panels — 
brought £67 4s., and a Persian carpet, £210. An im- ~ 
portant sale, on Tuesday, January 25, is that of arms and 
armour, the property of the late well-known actor, Mr. — 
Weedon Grossmith, besides other armour from different — 
properties ; Mr. Grossmith’s contribution here represents — 
some thirty pieces, and among these is the early fifteenth- 
century two-handed sword, with the maker’s mark which ~ 
was until recently a loan exhibit at the Victoria and Aiberi ~ 
Museum. a 

A fine suit of seventeenth-century ‘‘ cap-d-pie ’’ armour ~ 
was among the Byron relics sold this month at Newstead — 
Abbey, Nottingham, and brought 150 guineas. At this — 
sale the furniture was of good quality as well as personal — 


_ interest. , A Jacobean bedstead, of date 1627, brought 200 


guineas, and Lord Byron’s walnut dressing-table sold for — 
270 guineas. 


AY OW Bick 


In the oil paintings on the next wall we find — 
David’ Muirhead again in his sound and careful ‘‘ Head of ~ 


and Fairlie — 
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The Failure of State Housing. 


Tue diagram given may help to bring home to all the 
absolute failure of the housing policy of the Government 
in a manner which figures often fail to do. 

The looseness of the various estimates made of the 
housing requirements of the country is one of the most. 
singular features of the problem. Dr. Addison assumes 
that half a million houses are needed, while various 


_ housing enthusiasts have placed the amount as high as 


three-quarters or even a whole million. We now have 
the Registrar-General’s pronouncement arrived at by 
statistical nf@thods, and giving the total number of houses 
required to bring the average supply up to the standard 
of 1911 at one hundred and twenty thousand, or rather 
less than one quarter of Dr. Addison’s estimate. 

Now it may be said that Dr. Addison adopted a more 
exacting standard, but, if so, we may well ask why? 
Surely it was sufficient after a long and exhausting war 
to bring the supply up to the average at the time when 


_ the Finance Act was introduced. The dislocated period 


succeeding war was hardly a time to set a more exacting 
standard, especially as the proposal was one which in- 


_ yolved heavy taxation unknown for such a purpose in the 


annals of this or any other country. The other assump- 
tion is that Dr. Addison did not wait for accurate statistics 
—the only safe guide—but took a leap in the dark. 
Now assuming we have a certain sum to expend, whether 
on clothes or anything else, would not anyone think us 
unwise if we began spending without any certainty what 
the total amount might be? If we did so, we might find 
we had spent more than we needed in certain directions, 


only to leave ourselves without funds for what was more - 


urgently required elsewhere. 

Under ‘the assumption that 500,000 houses are to be 
built it might be reasonable to sanction proposals for 
building 4,000. houses at X and 1,000 houses at Y. But 
if we suddenly find that, instead of 500,000 houses, only 
140,000 are required, and these numbers would be 
reduced to something like 1,000 at X and 250 at Y. 
But if by reason of a first faulty calculation we have 
already built 4,000 houses at X, Y and other districts 
must either go short, or we must build a number of houses 
more than need have been erected had we made a more 
accurate calculation to start with. In other words, 
faulty statistics promote waste. 

Yet here we have the Ministry of Health giving their 
sanction to 20,000 more houses than the Registrar- 
General’s ‘figures prove to be required to bring housing 
up to a reasonable standard. The conclusion is obvious, 
and is that some districts whose schemes are now 
sanctioned and being carried out will be relatively over- 
housed, while others will go short if we stop at a limit 
suggested by what is probably the most reasonable and 
best-founded estimate of requirements yet obtained. 

Other facts are not less disquieting—if we accept 
Dr. Addison’s requirements—the actual work done in two 
years amounts to a fraction more than one-fiftieth of the 
whole. It is useless to argue that the schemes con- 
tracted for cover about one quarter of the requirements, 
for, with labour in its present mood, no man can say 
at what time or what price 150,000 houses will be built. 
All we know is that at the best the community will have 
to subsidise each of these houses to the extent of some 
£50 a year, or a total of £7,500,000, and should Dr. 
Addison’s full programme be carried out this sum would 
be increased to over £25,000,000 a year for the provision 
of what people receiving present wages should be able to 
provide for themselves ! 

A great part of this expenditure is made necessary 
because Government has interfered in the building trade 
between employer and employed, and the latter have 
put forward utterly unreasonable claims because they 
imagine that they can force those in authority to carry 
on work which no private builder who was sane would 
‘contemplate. Now a millionaire philanthropist may 


throw away money in altruistic schemes, and we may’ 


*hrug our shoulders at his folly, but it is quite another 
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SQUARE KEPRESENTING 1000 HOUSES. 


PROPOSAL AND PRESEN? FOSLTTTION 


OTHER ESTIMATES OF HOUSING 
REQUIRED VARY BETWEEN 34 & 


ONE MILLION HOTS. 
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thing when those responsible for the Government of 
England tax the country up to the hilt in order to carry 
out a policy which all sane men warned them was 
impossible and ruinous from the start. No one else can 
now build for the working man, for Government has 
upset the market, firstly, by bringing about the dis- 
organisation of the whole building industry by their 
interference ; and, secondly, because they are in a position 
to offer the workers houses at the taxpayer’s expense. 

And the whole of this procedure has been causeless. 
It was easy for them to insist by the institution of such legis- 
lation as the Housing and Town Planning Act that a limited 
number of houses should be erected on an acre of land, 
it was easy for them through local by-laws to. insist that 
only dwellings of certain minimum requirements should 
be erected. Had they done this speculators would have 
been forced to build up to the legal standard, and they 
would have done so and still provided automatically tor 
the wants of the people without the interposition of State 
aid. We have heard it said that the standard of design 
adopted by the speculative builder was a disgrace to this 
country, but we fail to see in a great bulk of the State- 
aided housing schemes that a very great improvement 
will be effected. We are not sure that we shall not in 
a few years be almost as weary of the new standard as 
we were of the old. But, supposing we are wrong in 
assuming that the adoption of the Housing and Town 
Planning Act would have effected the objects required, it 
is conceivable that every town and district might have 
employed expert aid to seb up standards of design, which 
should have been adhered to, or committees of taste might 
have been appointed in every district with powers to reject 
unsuitable designs. Examination of the newer suburbs 
and towns will usually prove to us that the general 
standard of design of even the poorer class of dwellings 
was being gradually improved, and the difference between 
this and the approved designs published by the Ministry 
of Health is hardly worth many millions of pounds a year. 
We also say without hesitation that many of the houses 
now erected will not be much better built than those of 
the smaller class of speculator which they replace. 

And, as an able writer in the ‘‘ Morning Post.’’ points 
out, our authorities have done away with the occupation 
of a large and useful body of men whose work afforded 
some sort of training-ground to boys and men entering 
the building trade, while at the same time it has stiffened 
the backs of the unions and made it easy for them to 
produce a shortage of necessary labour. 

The speculative builder employed non-union labour 
often on extremely cheap terms, he also employed boys 
and young men who were drifting into the building crafts, 
and men who were too old to secure the trade-union 
rates on the better type of contract work. The specu- 
lative builder thus obtained his labour at cheap rates, 
and as his usual course of procedure was to vreate an 
improved ground-rent and sell his houses at what was 
cost price, while he built as many ag requirements made 
advisable, the general community were enormous gainers 
by his activities. We quite agree that it might have been 
advisable to regulate his efforts, but that was easily 
possible without doing away with one of the most useful 
factors in our natural and commercial life. The working 
man obtained the housing at the smallest possible rents, 
a large class of men, many of whom are now unemployed, 
were kept occupied, and all this without increasing 
national expenditure. ‘Dr. Addison’s policy hag resulted 
in making housing all contract work, thereby increasing 
its cost, and in inducing the building unions to think that 
they are absolute masters of the’ position, with the net re- 
sult that the country is now paying at least four times as 
much for every house built as was paid in past times by the 
speculator. Houses are being built so slowly that the 
_ greatest difficulty is experienced in meeting requirements, 
and an elaborate and unjust system of interference with 
the rights of free contract has been put into operation. 
Could greater confusion and discomfort have been created 
by design ? : 

It is inconceivable that the abortive and ruinous policy 
of Dr. Addison can be continued by this or any other 
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Government. The longer it is persisted in the greater 
will be the final catastrophe which most men see is now 
inevitable, for we shall in the end have to cut our losses 
and retrace our steps. We are really in the position of 
the bankrupt who, by filing a petition now may be able 
to pay a substantial amount in the pound, while by put- 
ting off the evil day he will have no assets to distribute. 

We will put a plain question to those who defend the 
Government’s action. Does any man really think with 
our present knowledge that any body of politicians or 
statesmen would reintroduce the present housing policy 
if they stood once again at the parting of the Ways? The 
answer cannot fail to be in the negative, and if so, in 
the name of justice to the people of common sense and 
of logic, why not abandon what hag been proved to be 
one of the most colossal if not criminal mistakes ever 
made in the history of the world? 

Note.—It is somewhat difficult to dissect the 


‘Ministry’s figures which are complicated by reference to 


subsidy houses and the work of Public Utility Societies, 
work which is practically outside the scope of official 
management. We believe we have correctly dealt with 
the main subject—the provision of municipal housing 
under the demands of the Ministry of Health. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
January 21, 1871. 


Ar a meeting of the Chelsea vestry on 17th inst.—Mr. Living-. 
ston in the chair—letters were considered from the Metro- 
politan Board respecting applications for permission to form 
certain new roads on the Ashburnham Estate, near Cremorne 
Gardens, and also to form three new streets, two continua- 
tions, and two mews on Lord Cadogan’s estate, between 
Flood Street and Smith Street, King’s Road, Chelsea. The- 
Surveyor said it was proposed to put 218 buildings, includ- 
ing ten stables, on the estate, which would raise the rateable: 
value of the land very considerably. He recommended that: 
the Metropolitan Board be advised to grant the application, 
which report was adopted, on the motion of Mr. E. A. 
Symons. This land Lord Cadogan was recently asked by- 
the Government to sell for the purpose of erecting cavalry 
barracks, to replace the Knightsbridge Barracks. ‘The other 
application stood over for further consideration. 


Mr. G. Ranvier, architect, Smethwick, has prepared plans. 
for a cinema which it is proposed to erect in Tamworth Street, 
Lichfield. The scheme has been passed provisionally by the 
City Council. : 

Tne Bath Master Builders have elected Mr. Stanley L. 
Amor (vice-president) to be president of the Association for: 
the ensuing year, succeeding Mr. C. C. Wills. Alderman 
A. W. Wills, who has twice been president, was elected vice- 
president to follow Mr. Amor. 

THE congregations of St. Mary’s and St. Peter’s Epis- 
copal Churches, Montrose, have agreed to unite. At a recent 
meeting held to arrange the various 
were remitted for the remodelling and restoration of St. 
Peter’s at a cost of between £5,000 and £6,000. 

DumBarton Dean of Guild Court have passed plans for 
new municipal gasworks. The Dean of Guild remarked that: 
this was the biggest building scheme that had yet come before: 
the Court, and congratulated the gas engineer, Mr. Bell, on 
the plans. 
barton, and the whole scheme will involve an expenditure of 
about £130,000. 

Tue Kent Federation of Trades Councils have unanimously 
passed resolutions urging the construction of a tunnel under 
the Thames between Gravesend and Tilbury. Representa- 
tions in favour of the scheme are to be made to the Ministry 
of Labour and the Ministry of Transport. The scheme, of 
which the estimated cost is £2,500,000, is for a tunnel for- 
railway traffic to link up the Kent and Essex railways and 
also a tunnel for vehicular and pedestrian traffic. 

MR. Broan, contractor, Great Malvern, announces as- 
having for disposal a beautiful Gothic private chapel designed 
by Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A. Its condition is described as. 
being ‘‘ exactly as new,’”’ with mosaic reredos, altar, carved- 
oak stalls, wrought chancel screen, &c. The chapel is about 


-54 feet long and is built in grey sandstone, bath-stone dress- 


ings, slate roof, leaded windows, oak porch, &. It can be 
easily removed and rebuilt. Photos and further particulars: 
may be obtained from Mr. Broad, at Great Malvern. 


preliminaries, plans: 


The new works will be built at Dumbuck, Dum- * 
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The Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Aw ordinary general meeting of the Royal Institute was 
held on Monday last, the 17th inst., at 9 Conduit Street, 
W. Mr. John W. Simpson, president, was in the chair. 

Mr. Arthur Keen, hon. secretary, paid a warm tri- 
bute to Mr. Henry T. Hare, whose death he announced 
with the greatest sorrow and regret. It was, he said, 
but a few months ago that, he was speaking of him in 
that room on the occasion of the presentation of Mr. 
Hare’s portrait to the Institute; and a few months eavrlier 
still Mr. Hare was acting as their president. There were 
very many in the profession whose assistance would be 
of the greatest importance to the Institute, but who, for 
one reason or another, did not give that help. Mr. Hare, 
on the other hand, overburdened though he was with 
the weight of his own private work, gave freely of his 
time in promoting the interests of his fellow members 
and the interests of the architectural profession at large. 
As a member of council, vice-president, chairman of 
cominittees, hon. secretary, president, and earlier as presi- 
dent of the Architectural Association, Mr, Hare had 
worked unsparingly. The Institute had suffered a very 
real and lasting loss. Mr. Keen said he could think of 
no one who had impressed him more with a sense of 
his grasp of things, and the directness of his judgment 
upon them. Mr. Hare would have been the very first 
to acknowledge how much the Royal Institute meant to 
him. He sought very little relaxation apart from his 
work and the interests he found there must have stood 
for a very great deal to him. It was to be hoped he 
found compensation for all he did for them. In his pro- 
fessional work Mr. Hare not only established a high 
standard of planning but he also played a large part 
in the development of our classic design—which has 
apparently still so far to go. At the same time, every- 
one will admit that Bangor University, perhaps Mr. 
Hare’s finest work, showed a full realisation of Gothic. 
His work was essentially modern, practical and intellec- 
tual; he did nothing perfunctory, mean or commonplace. 
There have been very few architects who served the public 
as well as Mr. Hare did in providing fine buildings for 
them. 

Mr. John W. Simpson, president, said they all felt 
the loss of Mr. Hare very deeply. Mr. Hare’s life-work 
should be an inspiration to them all. A vote of condo- 
lence with the relatives was then passed by the mem- 
bers rising in their places. 

Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw, A.R.I.B.A., Scholar at 
the British School at Rome, then read a paper which was 
illustrated by a large number of slides, entitled :— 


Praeneste: A Study for its Restoration. 

The town of Praeneste (modern Palestrina) lies about 
twenty-three miles east of Rome on the slope of Monte 
Glicestro, a spur of the Apennines, where the limestone 
of the mountains runs down into the volcanic plain. The 
town faces nearly due south towards the Alban Hills, and 
is in a position of great natural strength, which was made 
stil] stronger by artificial means. Strabo mentions it with 
Tibur as a stronghold, and adds that as such it was the 
more redoubtable of the two. Its climate is healthy and 
cool, compared with that of the plain, and in Imperial 
times it was a favourite resort of those who wished to 
escape from the heat of the Roman summer. 

The origin of Praeneste is quite unknown. Various 
contradictory legends are given of its foundation. The 
earliest settlement was probably on the acropolis (now 
Castel S. Pietro), which at an early date was connected 
by long walls of Cyclopean masonry with the town which 
grew up round the sanctuary of Fortune.on the lower 
slope of the mountain. The natural strength of 
Praeneste and its position commanding the principal 
routes between Northern and Southern Italy, together 
with the fame of its oracle, combined to make it one of 
the most important towns of Central Italy. 

Finds of ivory and bronze in the necropolis prove 
that as early as the eighth or seventh centuries B.c. it had 


~ 


dealings not only with Etruria but with Phoenicia and 
the East, while the later ** cistae Praenestinae,’’ or in- 
cised bronze caskets and mirrorg testify to its continued 
prosperity in the third and second centuries B.c. 

Praeneste remained a separate community until the 
Social War, B.c. 90, when, with other towns which had 
not rebelled or which had laid down their arms at once, it 
received the full franchise and became a Roman 
Municipium. 

During the Civil War, z.c. 82, the younger Marius 
took refuge there after the battle of Sacriportus, and 
Sulla blockaded the town. On its surrender Marius 
committed suicide and Praeneste was punished by the 
slaughter of its male inhabitants, the loss of its privileges 
as a Municipium, and the settlement of a military colony 
on part of its territory. Soon after this Sulla, who called 
himself the favourite of Fortune, largely remodelled the 
city, placing the forum at the foot of the hill in the plain 
and rebuilding the Temple of Fortune on a large scale, 
so that it occupied much of the site of the earlier town. 

From this time Praeneste changed its character. Its 
fine scenery and healthy climate made it popular with 
wealthy Romans. Villas were built on the plain below 
and on the neighbouring hills, and Horace ranks it with 
Tibur and Baiae as a health resort. Augustus stayed 
there, and it was in gratitude for recovery from an illness 
In a villa near that Tiberius restored to the town the 
position of Municipium. It was patronised by other 
emperors, including Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius. 
Pliny the Younger, was among the private persons who 
possessed villas near. 

From the earliest times the fame of Praeneste was 
bound up with that of the sanctuary and oracle of the 
Goddess Fortune, who was _ here worshipped as 
Primigenia or ‘‘ First-born ’”’ (of Jupiter). The oracle 
delivered its responses by means of “‘ lots’ or slips of 
wood with letters carved upon them. These were sup- - 
posed to have leapt from the rock when it was cleft by a 
certain Numerius Suffustius, according to Cicero, who 
gives the legend of their origin and also the most im- 
portant reference to the shrine found in any ancient 
writer. 

Christianity found a powerful opponent in the Goddess 
Fortuna Primigenia, though the existence of Christians 
at Praeneste in the third and fourth centuries a.p. is 
proved by the martyrdom in 274 a.p. of St. Agapitos, and 
by the record of a bishop of Praeneste as early as 313 
A.D. The oracle was finally closed by the Emperor 
Theodosius, who in 392 a.p. put an end to pagan cults. 
After this time Christianity conquered, and Praeneste 
became one of the suffragan bishoprics of the Roman See. 
The great temple built by Sulla in the upper part of the 
town became the seat of medieval barons, and the name 
of the town itself gradually changed from Praeneste— 
Civitas Praenestina to Penestrina, Pelestrina, and finally 
Palestrina. 

The earliest notice that we have concerning medieval 
Palestrina is the deed of gift by which Pope John XIII. 
ceded the territory of Palestrina to his sister Stefania in 
970 a.p. Her family remained in possession till 
1043 a.p., when by the marriage of the last of the line, 
Emilia, to Stefano de Columna, Palestrina passed into the 
hands of the Colonna family. 

In 1297 a.p. the Colonnas reyolted from Pope Boni- 
face VIII., and the next year the city was taken and 
razed to the ground. » But under Clement V. the Colonnas 
were allowed to regain possession and rebuild their city. 
In 1487 a.p. the Colonnas again rebelled, this time 
against Pope Eugenius 1V., who followed the example of 
his predecessor Boniface; and the unhappy city was again 
levelled with the ground. 

Soon after this the Colonnas once more reconciled 
themselves to the Church, and Pope Nicholas V. 
(1447-1455 a.p.) gave permission to rebuild the city. 
This was done by Stefano Colonna, who also restored the 
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fortress on the site of the ancient acropolis. His son 
Francesco restored the palace. 

From this time the city took on its modern aspect. 
The Colonnas remained its feudal lords, though with 
limited rights, until 1630 a.p., when it passed by pur- 
chase to the Barberini family, who still keep the title of 
Princes of Palestrina. 

The modern town is a dirty, picturesque place with 
winding streets that break at intervals into flights of steps. 
Built into the walls of the many medieval houses that 
remain can be seen pieces of cornices, friezes and archi- 
traves, while broken column drums and other fragments 
are to be found in most of the gardens. 

Since the Renaissance Praeneste has been the subject 
of several restorations. These attempts show two main 
faults. Firstly, temple buildings, colonnades and open 
spaces all connected with the sanctuary have been made 
to cover the whole slope of the hill; secondly, a perfect 
balance has been shown throughout. The reason for this 
is that early schemes for restoration were made without 
any exact measurements of the actual remains visible. 
Discoveries and excavations which have recently been 
made on the site, though not on any large scale, suffice to 
disprove these restorations, in all of which imagination 
plays a large part. Hadfield’s [George Hadfield, 1792, 
Views and Restoration of Palestrina. R.I.B.A. Library | 
is a particularly striking example of this freedom of treat- 

,ment, no design showing less likeness to the possibilities 
of the actual remains than his; while in the latest, that 
of Cipolla (1889), the central and most ancient of all the 
buildings is not shown. 

Mr, Chalton Bradshaw said he made no study of the 
lower part of the city (1.e., the Roman forum and its 
surroundings below the present. town), and limited his 
restoration to the part above the Via degli Arcioni. <A 
certain amount is visible south of this road, but until 
further excavations have been made any attempt at a 
reconstruction of this part would be useless. 

The date chosen for the restoration is the end of the 
first century A.D. The site of the ancient town was at 
this time partly covered by the sanctuary as rebuilt by 
Sulla, who founded a new Roman colony at the foot of 
the hill. Here was the forum with new public buildings, 
which later included libraries, and amphitheatre, and 
even a school for gladiators. Houses and public buildings 
must, however, have existed in the more ancient part of 
the town, and there is no warrant for supposing that this 
part contained the temple buildings only. 

Before the time of Sulla there was obviously no 
attempt at symmetry in the planning of the town. The 
lower terrace walls and south boundary are not parallel. 
The axis of the central building under the present Cathe- 
dral was not parallel with that of the group of buildings 
forming the ancient shrine. In the reconstruction which 
followed Sulla, an axis was taken passing through the 
centre of the space between the two grottos, and terraces 
were made at right angles to this line. The design of the 
upper part of the town is completely balanced, and re- 
peats and confirms the lines of the early sanctuary. Two 
small hemicycles were made on the upper terrace to 
correspond with the two grottos. On the lower terrace, 
in Imperial times, a large water-tank was built whicn 
practically corresponded with one already existing on the 
east. In this way the town began to assume a symmetri- 
cal appearance, but there was far from being a perfect 
balance between the two sides. 

Mr. Chalton Bradshaw then proceeded to discuss the 
buildings in detail. The restoration of the upper part of 
the town was a comparatively easy matter. The whole 
formed an architectural setting for the mora ancient 
shrine below. A large open Space surrounded by a 
colonnade with a hemicycle, the steps of which still exist 
in the middle of the north side, commanding a magnificent 
view of the plain to the south, is crowned by a round 
temple. This. space probably served, as Professor 
Marucchi suggests, as an open place for functions and 
sacrifices, which were not possible in the ancient’ forum 
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owing to its restricted size and to the presence of other 
monuments. 

In suggesting other suitable buildings Mr. Bradshaw 
referred to similar towns such as Anxur (Terracina), 
Tibur, Tusculum and Pompeii. The basilica shown on 
the east of the forum is like that which exists at Anxur, 
and the temple, with its enclosure on the west of the 
central axis, is similar to that of Apollo at Pompeii. In 
the remaining space he has suggested quarters for the - 
priests and attendants of the sanctuary, and has also 4 
shown shops and houses, small baths and villas. These 


are all natural to a famous shrine and health resort such ag 4 


we know Praeneste to have been; but it must not be for- 
gotten that after Sulla and in Imperial times the centre — 


of civic life lay not here but in the new town on the plain, a 
where, in consequence, were many buildings which 


might otherwise have been looked for here. 4 
The type of house has been assumed to be rather that 
of Ostia than of Pompei. The Pompeian type would not 
have been so adaptable because of the restrictions of space — 
imposed by the terraces. The Ostian house, unlike the 


Pompeian ‘‘domus’’ with its atrium and horizontal 


development, depends for light on a fagade with windows, 
and develops vertically after the fashion of a modern 
house. 


must have been the case on the hil] at Praeneste. 


Very little is known of the planning of villas in the _ 


neighbourhood of Rome; but for the general appearance 

of then exterior Mr, Bradshaw was guided by wall 7 

paintings, in Rome and at Pompeii. . es 
Discussion. 

Professor J. S. Reid, M.A., LL.M., Litt.D., said 


-that those responsible for the British School at Rome had 


for many years hoped that students representative of all 
the arts would be absorbed into the School. He had 
been very glad, therefore, to listen to one of the first 
fruits of such combined ‘research, 
which they had looked forward in the School’s early days 
was still proceeding—a Faculty of Engraving had been 4 
added within the last few months, and an alliance made 
with the Modern Languages Association. The wider the _ 
interests of their students the better for them—no matter 
to what Faculty they belong. Incidentally it would be a 
great benefit if the study of Italian in this country could — 


be promoted and brought back to the position it occupied 


up to the end of the eighteenth century. He must con- a 
gratulate Mr. Bradshaw on the result of his researches, — . 


and express a hope that they form a good augury for his 


own career and for that of the future work of the School. 
Many of the greatest archeeologists had been trained 
architects. He himself looked forward confidently to the 
future; there was still a very great deal of development 
possible for the School if it could obtain wider resources. 


At present it stood at a disadvantage compared with other | a 


schools, and needed an amiable millionaire. : 
' Professor Ernest A. Gardner thought the paper an — 
extremely happy example of the co‘operation of architect 
and archeologist. The restraint imposed on the imagina- 
tion of the architect by the archeologist was valuable, 
because it kept him to facts. a 
Mr. John Slater described Praeneste as a most : 
picturesque place commanding a never-to-be-forgotten 
view from its summit. 
remains of these old buildings are overlaid can only be — 
struck with the patience and skill with which Mr. Brad- _ 
shaw had exposed one of the most striking cities in the q 
neighbourhood of Rome. The British School at Rome 4 
were to be congratulated on the results. a 
Sir Charles Walston described the paper as a very 
sound piece of work in which an organic whole had bean 
reconstructed from fragments. = 
Professor Buckley and Mr. H, H. Statham having | 
also briefly spoken, the vote of thanks was formally put — 
to the meeting by the President and carried with acclama- 
tion. 


Thus it is much more fitted for places where for g 
any reason the land available for building is limited, as 


The expansion to 


Anyone who had seen how the — 
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R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships. 


Royal Institute Silver Medals. 
(1) Hssay Medal. 
Not awarded. 


(2) The Measured Drawings Medal. 
The Silver Medal and £50 has been awarded to Mr. 
J. H. Odom, A.R.I.B.A., of Sheffield, for the set of 
drawings submitted under the motto ‘* Ajax.’’ <A certi- 
ficate of Hon. Mention has been awarded to Mr. Cecil 


Leckenby (“‘Sapper’’), of York. 


_ Moissac, was next described. 


The Travelling Studentships. 
(3) Owen Jones Studentship. 
- No applications. 
(4) The Tite Prize. 
The certificate and £100 has been awarded to Mr. 
Gordon H. Holt, Hampstead Way, London, the author of 
the design submitted under the motto ‘‘ Zut. . . . c’est 
pas du futurism!!’’ A certificate of Hon. Mention has 
, been awarded to Mr. Archie Gilchrist Paton (‘‘ Giagan ”’), 
of Glasgow. 
(5) Henry Saxon Snell Prize. 
No designs ‘received. 
(6) Godwin Bursary. 
The prize of £130 has been awarded to Mr. Charles B. 
Pearson, F.R.I.B.A., of Lancaster, 
(7) Grissell Gold Medal. 
Not awarded. , 
(8) Arthur Cates Prize. 


Not awarded. 

The work submitted by Mr. H. Austen Hall, the 
Godwin student, and Mr. H. J. Harrison, the Pugin 
student, has been approved. 


Birmingham Architectural 


Association. 


Av the sixth general meeting of the session, which was 
held at the Association’s rooms, Royal Society of Artists’ 
Buildings, New Street, Birmingham, on Friday, Janu- 
ary 14, Dr. Douglas Stanley, of Birmingham, gave a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Continental Buildings.’’ 

Dr. Stanley said that Continental Buildings was a 
very wide term, and he proposed to deal with only one 

section of them. 

flis paper dealt generally with the Romanesque build- 
ings of Southern France, more particularly with the 
monasteries and abbeys of that period. 

The Abbey of Moissac was the first to be described, 
this, like many of the great abbeys that flourished 
between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries, was built 
on the site of an earlier foundation, probably Merovingian. 
The first Romanesque abbey was built by Abbot Durand, 
and consecrated in 1063 a.p.* It was almost totally 
destroyed by fire. Towards the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, however, the abbey was rebuilt, and the portions not 
destroyed by the fire were utilised in the new structure. 
The magnificent west door, which had survived, was 
moved to the south side. 

The Cloister, which is the finest in France, was 
probably first built in the middle of the twelfth century, 
and the carving of the capitals of the columns is particu- 
larly rich. The effect produced by the long vista of 
columns and by the network of lights and shadows can 
be imagined, but must be seen to be appreciated. 

The Cloister of St, Lizier, which is much smaller than 
This Cloister dates entirely 
from the eleventh century, its columns and capitals being 
very beautiful in shape and design. 

St. Bertrand de Comminges, in the Pyrenees, was 
‘another of the early monasteries resembling St. Lizier 
somewhat in size and characteristics, and is also remark- 
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able for its wealth of beautiful eleventh-century work. 
The church is a particularly interesting specimen. The 
nave is 225 feet long, and the walls are so: thick that the 
eleven side chapels which are built within thern cause no 
excrescence on the outside face. 

In listening to Dr. Stanley’s paper one was taken 
rather farther afield than one is taken by a perusal of the 
average text-book on the same subject. The architectural 
information collected during visits to many remote dis- 
tricts of Southern France provides new matter for thought, 
and reflects great credit upon Dr, Stanley who, although 
a layman, displays a keen appreciation of good archi- 
tecture. 

__The lecture was profusely illustrated by lantern 
slides, some of which depicted unique examples of the 
Romanesque period in France. 


Forthcoming Events. 


Friday, January 21.—Fine Art Trade Guild. Meeting 
at Messrs, Thomas Agnew’s Galleries, 43 Old Bond Street, 
W. Lecture by Mr. Albany E. Howarth, A.R.E., entitled 
“The Arts of Etching and Dry-point.’’” 7 P.M. 

Monday, January 24.—Architectural Association. Meet- 
ing at 34 and 35 Bedford Square, W.C. Paper by Mr. 
Perey A. Wells, entitled ‘‘ Modern Furniture Design and 
Decoration.’ 7.30 P.M. 

Tuesday, January 25.—Liverpool Architectural Society. 
Meeting at 13 Harrington Street. 6 p.m. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers. Meeting at Great 
George Street, Westminster. Discussion on the paper 
‘* Reinforced Concrete for Ship-Construction,’’? by Prof. T. 
Bertrand Abell. 5.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, January 26.—National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Annual General Meeting at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, W.C. 2. 10.30 a.m. 

Thursday, January 27.—Concrete Institute. Meeting at 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, Westminster, 
S.W. Paper by Mr. J. Allen Howe, B.Sc., F.G.S., entitled 
‘Geology in relation to Building Stones.” 7.30 p.m. 

— Edinburgh Architectural Association. Meeting. 

Saturday, January 29.—Society of Architects. Visit to 
Painter Stainers’ Hall, 9 Little Trinity Street, E.C. 3 p.m. 


Competition News. 


THe Chester War Memorial Committee have considered 
twenty-two designs which were submitted for the city war 
memorial to be placed on the Cathedral Green in St. Wer- 
burgh’s Street. The first prize was awarded for a cross 
designed by Messrs. Rayson and Crossley, architects, Oxford. 
My. Crossley lives at Shayington Avenue, Hoole, Chester. 
The second prize was given for a design by Mr. W. Beswick, 
architect, Chester. A rough estimate of the cost of the 
selected design is £2,000. 


Inquiry into the High Cost of 
Building. 

Dr. Anpison has appointed a Committee to inquire and 
report as to the reasons for the present high cost of building 
working-class dwellings and to make recommendations as to 
any practicable measures for reducing the cost. The com- 
mittee will be constituted as follows: Mr. J. Stanley Holmes, 
M.P. (Chairman), Sir Thomas Robinson, M.P., Col. J. 
Ward, C.B., C.M.G., M.P.,Sir James Carmichael, K.B.E., 
Mr. Thomas Barron, Mr. A. G. Cross, F.8.I., Mr. F. G. 
Gayer, F.I.0.B., Mr. James Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. A. W. 
Jenkinson, C.B.E., Mr. W. H. Nicholls, Mr. E. H. Selby, 
F.S.I., Mr. J. Walker Smith, M.I.C.E., Mr. 8. Stranks. 

Mr. T. H. Sheepshanks, of the Ministry of Health, will 
act as secretary to the committee, and communications 
should be addressed to him at the Ministry of Health, White- 
hall, 8.W..1. 


Tue Bootle Town Council have decided, in view of the 
falling cost of materials, not to proceed with the contract 
for erecting 212 houses at a cost of £205,440. It was agreed 
to give Messrs. Costain, the contractors, the option of build- 
ing fifty houses. Alderman Jones said the demand for pro- 
perty was not now a tithe of what it was six months ago. 
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Correspondence. 


Lord Kitchener Memorial. 
To the Editor of Tam Arcurrect. 


Sir,—May we be permitted to reply to the letter pub- 
lished in your journal from the architects of the Earl 
Kitchener Memorial, in respect to our statement re Public 
Memorials. Our remarks, were not confined to that parti- 
cular Memorial only, but as a general protest against this 
class of work being executed abroad, and in many cases with- 
out the knowledge of the architects or the clients. 

If we have, in the particular instance quoted, been unjust 
to the architects or the clients, we wish to sincerely apologise 
for any inconvenience caused, and state, in extenuation, that 
information was given us from what we considered an 
authentic source, that negotiations were taking place for this 
work to be executed in Italy ; to prevent this we were obliged 
to act immediately before the contract was actually placed. 

The architects mentioned, who have always in the past 
been very considerate of British craftsmen, are, we have 
no doubt, aware of the frequent practice of some to send this 
work abroad, to the detriment both of British craftsmen and 
British art, as from the craftsmen of the present, we look 
to find the future leaders of the craft. Thanking you for 
your consideration, of our cause, I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Signed on behalf of Committee, 
A. Buckrrip¢x, President. 
Sculptors’ and Carvers’ Society, N.A.F.T.A., Tavistock 
Street, London, W.C., 
January 12, 1921. 


The Building Trades’ Incubus. 
To the Editor of Taz Arcurrscr. 

Sir,—The latest published information with regard to 
the housing problem will afford considerable scope for 
thought with those who are now deeply interested in the build- 
ing industry as a whole. The Registrar-General’s Annual 
Report for 1919 suggests very plainly that a net addition 
only of 140,000 houses is required (apart from replacement 
of defective houses) to coincide with the estimated popula- 
tion, based on the figures of the last census. Information 
from the current Weekly Housing Report shows that con- 
tracts have been signed for, in all, 140,180 houses. It has 
been obvious to all thinking people, whether connected with 
our great industry or not, that the great cry for houses was, 
to say the least, an empty one, and if one adds to that, a 
consideration of the economic position, one is led to the 
conclusion that obviously it is time to call a halt in this 
direction. To those of us who ‘‘are in the know’” with 
regard to the subject, it has been quite clear that the horde 
of officials have miserably failed after stepping in, with the 
exaggerated idea that they could solve the problem for the 
industry better than those in the industry could in spite 
of their life-long experience. The position therefore is that 
in the interests of progress and economy the whole of the 
official encumbrance of the building trade should be cut clean 
out. At a time when there is so much unemployment it is 
quite clear that if housing schemes are to be considerably 
curtailed for more reasons than one, that the embargo on 
commercial and even luxury building, should be immediately 
removed. That the various ‘‘limpets of office’’ will en- 
deavour to hold on is fairly obvious, but architects and 
building contractors should in the interests, not only of 
themselves, but of the general community, strain every fibre 
to obtain that freedom for enterprise which is so necessary 
to progress. We are rapidly reaching greater stability in 
our trade than we have experienced for some years past, 
and, given the necessary freedom, there should be, having 
reference to the needs of the public, sufficient work for the 

legitimate trade for many years to come.—Yours, &e., 
For E. A. Rooms & Co., Lrp., 
(F. J. Gayer, Managing Director), 
Building Contractors. 
Crown Works, Urswick Road, Hackney, 
January 14, 1921. 


“Paint Now.” 
To the Editor of Tue Arcutrecr. 


Srtz,—You may be interested in the enclosed particulars 
of an advertising scheme for reducing local unemployment in 
the painting and decorating and building trade now being 
worked in the South of England. The employers’ associa- 
tion of the building and allied trades of Bournemouth, 
Christchurch, Poole, and district, at whose request we pre- 
pared the scheme, have raised a fund of about £200, which 
is now being expended in local newspaper advertising of the 
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‘‘ Paint Now ”’ appeal and in distribution of 20,000 ‘‘ Paint 
Now’? leaflets as sample gerewith, and also “‘ Paint Now” 
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bills over the Mayor’s signature throughout the district. 


ri 
& 


Six-inch double-column: spaces are being run in all the ? 
local papers right through the winter season—we will en- 


deavour to attach a specimen advertisement to this letter. — 
The 20,000 ‘‘ Paint Now”’ leaflets are distributed direct by — 
leaflet being — 


individual members of the Association, each 
imprinted with the name of the distributor. The leaflets go 
out in an envelope covered by a personal typewritten letter 
of which we attach copy. The ‘‘ Paint Now ”’ bill over the 
Mayor’s signature are as pull attached. If you would care 
to refer to this scheme we shall be pleased to provide a half- 


tone reproduction of the leaflet; and a line block of the poster — 


for illustration. Although but recently started, the adver- 


tising has already resulted in increased trade, so the Bourne- 


mouth Association informs us, and they have agreed to our 


suggestion to advise other affiliated associations throughout 


the kingdom to adopt similar measures.—Yours, &c., 
Lewis Bercer & Sons, Lrp., 
(P. C. V. Grigsley, Advertising Manager). 
Homerton, London, E. 9, 
January 14, 1921. 
[We do not give the publicity matter alluded to.—ED.] 


The A.S.A.P.U. and the Insurance Workers’ 
Strike. 
To the Editor of Tue ArcurrEct. 


Srr,—The Executive of the Architects’ and 


Assistants’ Professional Union is giving its unanimous sup- 


port to its colleagues of the Guild of Insurance Officials in _ 


their dispute with the General Accident, Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., and wishes the fact to be as 
widely known as possible. Several of the Corporation’s 


employees were dismissed simply ‘and solely for the reason — 


that they had joined the Guild, as flagrant a case of 
victimisation as there has ever been, these employees being 
dismissed, it must be borne in mind, not for refusing to 
work with non-Guild employees (the Guild, as also the 
A.S.A.P.U., holding that membership of a trade union 
should be voluntary), but because as free subjects of a free 
people they voluntarily joined and refused to abandon their 
right to join. There is no other question in dispute. 

The Guild accordingly felt no other course open than to 
call out all its members employed by the Corporation, and 
the Executive of the A.S, 
executives of all similar professional organisations, feels 
no other course open to it than to ask all its members (com- 
pliance to be purely voluntary), and all others who may read 
this notice who may feel so inclined, to take all such lawful 


action as may occur to them in support of the dismissed 4 
ials while the dispute lasts. The 
liberty, and of vital consequence 


and striking insurance offic 
fight is one for personal 
to all non-manual workers 
Corporation has shown so 
efforts at conciliation, 
mediation of an officia 
the head offices 
Yours, &c., 


, and must be maintained. The 


1 of the Ministry of Labour sent to 
at Perth for that special purpose,— 


Cuas. McLacutran, 


Hon. General Secretary. 
53 Tothill Street, S.W. 1. 


January 17, 1921. 


Tue Council of the Surveyors’ Institution have received 
an invitation to nominate four members to act with the | 
representatives of the employers and 
Industrial Council for the Building Industry (the Building 
Trades Parliament), and have decided that building sur- 
veyors could take a useful part in dealing with the matters 
coming before that body. The members to be nominated for 
that purpose will be selected at the next meeting on 
February 7. 
_ THE University of Manchester extra mural department, 
in Conjunction with the Institute of Builders and the Man- 
chester Society of Architects, have arranged three lectures at 
the University, at 8 P.M., on ‘‘The Art of Building.’”’? The 
first lecture was delivered on the 17th inst. and was entitled 
““Is Architecture Worth While?” by Mr. Paul Water- 
house, M.A., F.R.I.B.A.; chairman, Mr. Henry Matthews, | 
J.P. The remaining lectures are on J anuary 27: ‘Imperial — 
Building and What We Can Learn from Rome,”’ by Lt.-Col. 
WE G. Newton, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., and February 17: ‘‘ West- 
minster Abbey and its Builders,’ Professor W. R. Lethaby, — 


F.R.I.B.A., architect to the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster. Admission is free. 
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Memorials in Liandaff Cathedral by F. Joubert. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW TO GEORGE FREDERICK INSOLE IN LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 
Designed by Frtix JouseErt. 


WE give here a reproduction of a fine example of the 
stained-glass worker’s craft in the window recently un- 
veiled in Llandaff Cathedral: this large stained-glass 
window—by Mr. Félix Joubert, of Chelsea, who in both 
his design and colour scheme here has been under: the 
influence of the art of the ‘‘ cinquecento ’’—has been 
erected to the late George Frederick Insole by his widow, 

The central subject here represents the Saviour in the 
moment of His passion, standing with bound hands and 
an expression of resigned sadness, while the cloak, of rich 


ruby diapered with the pomegranate, is falling from his 
bared shoulders. Before him is a parapet with carved 
columns; and on his either side are the kneeling figures, 
to right and left, of St. George of England in medieval 
armour, and St. David of Wales in the robes of an Arch- 
bishop wearing the mitre and holding his pastoral staff: 
behind these figures are grouped adoring angels, and the 
landscape background, with stone-pines and cyprus trees 
outlined against the sky, shows again the attraction of the 
Italian primitives, noticeably of the fresco paintings of 
Benozzo Gozzoli. 
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MEMORIAL FIGURE WITH TABLET 
To Caprain G, C, Insotz, M.C. 
Designed by Fnuix JOUBERT. 


Félix Joubert ig one of those versatile artists who re- 
call the Italian masters of the best time, many of whom 
were equally at home in painting, sculpture or architec- 
ture; or in our own time Cesare Laurenti of Venice, or 
among our own race that great craftsman Alfred Stevens. 
Another example of Mr. Joubert’s craftmanship, outside 
stained glass, is given by us here in his monument in 
bronze and marble, also in Llandaff Cathedral, erected to 
the memory of the late Captain G. C. Insole, M.C., of 
the Welsh Guards. This memorial takes the form of a 
winged angel, in marble, standing upon a bronze tablet, 
inscribed with the words ‘* He shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee,’’ and the date of Captain Insole’s death 
—who was llled in action at Arras on the 12th of April, 
1918. Primarily it was intended to hang this officer’s 
sword upon a tablet in the Cathedral: but finally Mr. 
Joubert’s design was accepted, taking the form of an 
angel grasping the sword, as if in the charge of a servant 
of the house of God—a dignified and worthy conception 
of treatment. 

A point to be noted about this figure of the guarding 


angel is that it has been modelled, or rather carved, in. 


white marble in ‘‘ medallic ’’ or bas-relief, only the hands 
being here emergent “‘en plein’’ to receive and keep 
the original sword of this gallant officer. 

Mr. Joubert has been successful elsewhere with 
stained-glass work, having designed a window for the 
Widner Institute in Philadelphia. Incidentally it may 
be also mentioned here that since the death of the late Sir 
Guy Luaking Félix Joubert is probably the best living 
expert on ancient armour, of which his Chelsea studio 
contains a remarkable collection. S25. 
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New Books. ' 


‘“Old Village Life.’”” By P. H. Ditchfield) MA 
F.S.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. (Methuen & Co., Ltd.) 

7s. 6d net. a 
Tue fact that the Rev. Mr. Ditchfield has written seven-— 
teen books, almost every one of which deals with some — 
phase of life in bygone England, ig testimony of the 
thoroughness with which he has explored his chosen field” 
of study. There is, however, a danger that each book 
may suffer to a certain degree from this division into 
separate compartments or volumes of what is really ene 
subject. For instance, his latest is entitled ‘‘ Old Village 
Life’’—but surely that should comprise chapters on 
the parish clerk, the old-time parson, the manor houses, 
old English customs, and the country squire. Yet each 
of these attractive headings having already been dealt 
with by the author in a separate book, has to be passed — 
over more or less hurriedly in the book under notice. A 
No doubt the answer to our point is that Mr. Ditchfield ~ 
finds so much of interest to say about each that to include ~ 
them all in one volume could only be done by ruthless ~ 
sacrifice of good material. We were inspired to raise 
it by our failure to find in the present book any satisfy- 
ing survey of the men who {in succeeding centuries — 
guided from the church the spiritual life of the country- 
side. Glimpses there are, it is true, of the clergy; but 
they are scattered and incomplete. Mr. Ditchfield must 
feel this himself, for he says in an early page, ‘‘It were 
vain to attempt to describe the vast change which the — 
Church effected in village life in this volume.’ B 
The reader is taken briskly through successive epochs. — 

In the first four chapters Mr. Ditchfield deals in a — 
popular manner with the outstanding conjectures left — 
us by prehistoric times when the existence of a spring, — 
stream, or pond was the dominating factor in the choice — 
of site. Then the Romans landed and ‘‘ took over ’’ the 
existing settlements. British agriculture had become so _ 
well established by the end of the fourth century that ~ 
when Rome’s supply of corn from the Rhenish provinces — 
was cut off the Emperor Julian chartered 600 vessels to 4 
convey our harvest to Italy. It is not probable that any © 
abrupt alteration was made in national life after the depar- 
ture of the Romans. But the Jutes, Frisians, Angles, and j 


Aj aaage 


Anglo-Saxons, who next gained a grip over all the land, 
were hostile to Roman civilisation and took pains to 
uproot it. When the Anglo-Saxons colonised England { 
they continued to keep together in tribes or families and — 
nearly always named or renamed their settlement after 
the head of the family. Only impersonal features like 
hills and rivers were allowed to retain their British name. t 
The price of an unfortunate native is stated by Mr. Ditch- ~ 


' field to have been one pound, which, we are astonished — 


to read, is now “‘ equivalent to £2 16s. 3d. of our cur- — 
rency.’’ With the Normans came the term ‘‘manor’’; — 
but it was only the unchanged Anglo-Saxon village under — 
a new name. The same system of life and agriculture 
was carried on, though once more the helpless peasant — 
came under the heel of the conqueror. 

Mr. Ditchfield, as a country clergyman, is con- 
cerned with the present no less than’ with the past life — 
of the English village. Coming to modern times, he — 
comments with much shrewdness on the latest develop- 
ments After long neglect ard unpopularity English 
agriculture and the agriculturist leaped suddenly into — 
the limelight during the Great War. But our author 
1s obviously doubtful about the future. He has no in- 
fallible nostrum, and, being no longer quite young, he 
1s too wary to indulge in prophecy. The future of agri 
culture is, after all, mainly a, question of politics. Buta 
somewhat different set of conditions seems to affect the 
future of English village life. Mr. Ditchfield whole- 
heartedly approves of brightening the dull routine-of our 
villages. While he advocates better houses he wisely 
pleads for the conservation of the old wherever they will | 
lend themselves to adaptation. aa 

The book is a well of information, pleasantly opened 
up by one who is saturated in his subject. 
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An American Lawyer’s Views of an 


Architect’s Difficulties. 


Unper the titie of ‘‘ Architectural Quicksands,’’ Mr. 
Clinton H. Blake, Jr., of the New York and Federal Bars, 
has contributed to the ‘‘ American Architect’’ a series 
of interesting leading articles. Below we give an extract 
from one of them. 

One of my clients has adopted a rather ingenious com- 
promise, which, while not as effective as the making of 
a proper contract with the client, is nevertheless interest- 
ing. He has printed a small and rather informal-appear- 
ing schedule of his charges in general terms based largely 
upon the schedule of charges of the American Institute 
and of the New York Chapter, and headed, “‘ Practice 
and Charges of (name of the architect).’’ When a client 
calls and asks him to undertake a new piece of work he 
hands him, in the course of the discussion, one of these 
schedules. - He does not ask the client to sign any agree- 
ment or sign or initial the schedule, and does not lay any 
particular stress on the schedule. He says simply 
enough to indicate that this is the basis on which his 
work is done. 

This procedure is frankly a compromise between the 
alternative, on the one hand, of not mentioning the 
matter of charges and the other terms upon which the 
work is undertaken and trusting to secure payment of 
the reasonable value of the work done in due course, and 
the alternative, on the other hand, of asking the client 
to sign a formal agreement specifying the exact terms 
upon which the work is undertaken, and the rights and 
liabilities :of the architect and the client in connection 
therewith. The best that can be said of it is that it is 
a vast improvement on the custom of most architects of 
saying nothing, and that in the case of a dispute it enables 
the architect to urge, with a fair chance of success, that 
the client was put ‘‘on notice’’ as to the terms upon 
which the work was to be carried out. 

In a number of cases which have arisen, I have 

brought suit for this particular architect successfully on 
the theory that there was a definite contract between 
the client and himself to the effect that the work would 
be done and paid for under the conditions and at the rates 
specified in the schedule which he handed to the client. 
This is on the theory that the client, in going ahead with 
the work, after having been given a copy of the schedule 
and told that it represented the charges and terms of the 
architect, must be deemed legally to have agreed that the 
work should be done and paid for accordingly. This is 
treading upon very treacherous ground, however, and I 
am never very happy in these particular cases until the 
court or the jury has finally determined that a contract 
really did exist and that. the terms of the contract are 
the terms which are stated in the memorandum. Testi- 
mony by the client or in his behalf that the memorandum 
was brought to his attention in a casual way only, or 
that it was not made clear to him that it was to control 
the particular job in which he was interested, or that 
verbal modifications of the terms stated in it were agreed 
upon, might well upset the whole contract theory and 
rob the schedule of much, if not all, of its effect. 


In such event the architect would not be able to sue. 


upon the theory of an express contract, but would have 
to depend for his recovery and for the enforcement -of 
his rights upon the theory of what the lawyer calls a 
‘quantum meruit.’’ Translated into everyday English 
this means upon an implied agreement by the client to 
pay the reasonable value of the work done. When this 
is the case entirely new elements are introduced into the 
situation. The architect cannot go into court and show 
that the client promised to pay him a definite sum and 
recover that sum accordingly. He must, on the contrary, 
bring in expert testimony—in addition to his own—to 
prove to the satisfaction of the court and jury the 
reasonable value of the services performed by the archi- 
tect. .-The client can then introduce, on* his part, 
testimony to show that the work was not of the value 
claimed, and that the experts who have testified for the 
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architect have placed upon it too high a valuation. Thus, — 
an entirely unnecessary issue is at once presented for — 
the consideration of the jury, and the old condition of — 
opposing experts testifying, some for the plaintiff and 
some for the defendant, is again presented. The résult — 
will probably be a compromise verdict at the best. % 
It needs no elaborate argument to show that a litigant mp 
who can present a definite contract signed by the man — 
who he sues is in a much stronger and more advantageous — 
position than the claimant who comes into court without 
any such basis for his suit. Where a contract is made — 
the defendant cannot avoid the issue by contending that 
the terms embodied in the agreement were not the terms _ 
upon which the work was done, because the court will — 
not allow the terms of a written agreement to be varied — 
or changed by an alleged verbal understanding incon- 
sistent with them. Again, the client will not be allowed 
to attempt to show that the consideration to be paid the 
architect, as stated in the contract, is more than the work ri 
is worth, because, having agreed in writing to the specific _ 
amount, the court will hold that he is bound by the 
agreement which he has deliberately made. Proof of the 7 
written agreement and of the proper performance of the 
work contemplated by it will be enough. No expert ~ 
testimony will be required as to the value of the work, 
and the jury, having the definite writing before it, will 
usually find a verdict for the full amount agreed upon. 
_ The sum to be paid to the architect for his services : 
is only one of the items which should be clearly under- a 
* 

i: 


a 


stood and agreed upon. In many ways, it is of less 
importance than other points, such ag the right of the — 
architect to make necessary modifications, to authorise — 
extras, the fact that the architect does not guarantee that 
the work can be done for any specified amount, the owner-_ 
ship of the plans and similar provisions. 
If the amount due for services be the only issue, the ~ 
architect may at the worst lose a portion of the gain which 
he anticipated would accrue to him from a particular job, _ 
and find that he has given his time for nothing or for 
less than he should receive for it. If, on the other — 
hand, the chent comes in with a claim against the archi- 
tect based, for instance, on the allegation that the archi- 
tect has represented and guaranteed that the work can 
be done for a definite amount, whereas in fact the cost 
of the work has been vastly more than the limit ser 
by the architect, the latter is not only faced with the — 
danger of losing his fee, but is quite likely to be called 
upon to pay the difference between the estimated cost 
and the actual cost. It is to prevent just such a claim — 
as this, and to anticipate and make impossible misunder- 
standings and claims against the architect on many other 
points which I propose to note that the contract between — 
the client and the architect ig designed. The contract, ~ 
if properly drawn, will take care of all of the danger ~ 
spots in the ordinary relationship of client and architect. ~ 
For some years I have made notes of the danger 
points in the relations of clent and architect from t! 


Architect ’’ believed that it would be of interest if I were 
among other things to point out the more important: 
these dangers and show how they can be guarded against 
and how a comparatively simple contract between arch 
tect and owner will remove the dangers and preve' 
unnecessary litigation and loss to the architect. a 
The matter of an alleged or impleaded guarantee 
the architect, to which I have already referred, is ver 
seldom considered by architects in their dealings with 
their clients, and yet among the earliest legal decisio: 
are cases holding the architect liable on the theory of 
guarantee of price of his part. This naturally com 
about because’ one of the primary considerations wi 
the ordinary client is that of expense and the cost of t! 
work. ‘This being so, at the first interview or interviews — 
with the architect it is inevitable that such a client will — 
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ask the architect to tell him for how much the work 
ean be done. This is the danger point. If the architect 
replies that he believes it can be done for a certain 
amount, but that he can manifestly only guess and give 
to the client his best judgment, and if he makes it clear 
that he does not in any way g suarantee that it can be done 
for the amount which he names the danger point is 
successfully passed and there will be no “‘ come-back ”’ 
against the architect. If, on the other hand, the archi- 
tect, either in his natural desire to secure a lucrative 
or interesting piece of work, or thoughtlessly and with 
the best of intentions and desire to help the client and 
being convinced in his own mind of the accuracy of his 
judgment, states that the work can be done for a definite 
amount it is quite possible that he will so phrase his 
statement that the court will construe it to be a guarantee 
on his part that the work will be done for this amount, 
of at the least, a representation by him made to induce 


the client to proceed with the work and binding upon — 


him in the event that the client does so in relintice upon 
it. The written contract contains a clause providing 
specifically that any statements made by the architect 
regarding cost are not to be construed in any way as 
representations or as guarantees, but that, on the con- 
trary, they are merely statements made bv the architect 
and expressive of his belief; that they are made solely 
for the information of the client and that the architect 
is not to be held liable in any way on the theory of 
guarantee or otherwise in the event that the cost exceeds 
the amount estimated by him. ‘This is a perfectly fair 
provision, and is so worded in the contract that no fair- 
minded client can well take exception to it. It effectually 
prevents, however, any danger of loss to the architect 
on this point, and at the same time is helpful to the 
client in that the architect being thus protected is willing 
to express ‘himself with much more freedom than he 
would if he had in mind the necessity of making guarded 
estimates in the absence of such a contract provision. 
The client in consequence receives the benefit of estimates 
which the architect might ordinarily be unwilling to 
make. 


The “Rycott” Draining Rack. 


GENIUS may or may not be the infinite capacity for taking 
pains; at any rate its measure in the domestic world is its 
capacity for saving labour. We here illustrate a small 
device which should lighten the labour of washing up glass 
tumblers and cups. By time-honoured custom these are 
elaborately wiped with a cloth after being rinsed in hot or 
cold water—a method which costs a not inconsiderable 
amount of time and trouble if the glasses are to reflect credit. 


The ‘‘Rycott’’ Rack avoids all that, for the glasses are 
placed direct from the basin on to the slit pegs of the rack 
over the sink and there allowed to drain themselves in-just 
the same way as now happens to plates and saucers. Should 
a superfine polish be desired it is obtainable by a mere rub 
with a cloth when the glasses are dry. The new method 
should save breakage as well as time and work because it 
avoids the customary twisting and turning of a slippery 
glass. The rack can be obtained retail for Qs. from most of 
the leading stores throughout the country, wholesale from 
a number of factors or from the manufacturers and inventors 
—Rycott & Dixon, 115 Balham Hill, 8.W. 12. 


THE approved design of ie Bedfordshire and Hertford- 
shire Regimental war memorial, to be erected at Bedford, 
which is ne work of Mr. George P. Allen, F:R.I.B.A. takes 
the form of a circular shrine, Gahich will init the roll of 
honour, encircled by a paved ‘and walled enclosure with stone 
seats. 
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Housing News. 


THe Alnwick Ruynal District Council have readied to 
proceed at once with the construction of twelve houses at 
Alnmouth and four at Warkworth. Fifty houses are to be a 
erected at Hauxley, twenty-four at Togston, six at Craster, © 


_and twelve at Embleton. : 


Ar Stanley Urban District Council meeting, last week, 
the Housing and Town Planning Committee recommended _ 
the acceptance of the tender of Mr. J. H. Wood, Stanley, toll 
erect twelve houses at Stanley Edge, at a cost of £9, 888. The — 


clerk reported that the Ministry of Health had sanctioned _ 
the borrowing by the Council of £150,000 for the erection o : 
houses at South Stanley. + 

Mr. Frank Roperts, borough surveyor, Worthing, has 
acted as architect in respect of the borough housing — 
but resigned the appointment on account ‘of ill -health The 
Housing Commissioner suggested the appointment of a whole- * 
time surveyor in preference to retaining the services of an ~ 
architect, and the Committee have appointed Mr. Samuel 
Charles Phillips, P.A.S.1., as temporary housing surveyor, 
at a salary of £500 a year. He will have charge of the ae 
poration’s hovsing scheme, including the preparation of all” 
plans. 

Tue Housing Committee of the Manchester City Council 
is recommending the Council to buy the Wythenshawe estate — 
at Northenden, in Cheshire, for something like £375,000, 
while yet the jan has only an agricultural nae The estate 
is of 4,500 acres, is entirely undeveloped, and is eminently 
suitable for housing on the best town-planning lines. Man- 
chester has an area of 21,688 acres, so that Wythenshawe 
would add more than a fifth to its size. The scheme has © 
been reported upon favourably by Professor Abercrombie, © 
of Liverpool University, and by various Corporation de- 
partments. According to these reports the estate, in fact, 
is capable of speedy and cheap development. 

Av the last meeting of the Yeovil Town Council there was — 
a breezy discussion on the recommendation to pay Messrs. 
Petter & Warren, the architects, £735 for preparing plans, ~ 
&e., and £972 for the preparation of quantities and other © 
work in the erection of ninety-nine houses on the Knipton 
estate by direct labour. The opposition urged that the £735 
had been agreed upon as a final and inclusive charge but 
the Mayor retorted that this misunderstanding arose from 
the preposterous notion that the work could be carried out — 
under direct: labour for the same architect’s fees as would ~ 
cover the work if let by contract. All the figures had been” 
before the Council before, and had not been objected to. — 
The Housing Committee’s recommendations were agreed to. — 

IsLINGTON Borough Council, which has a Labour majority, 3 
after an uproarious ‘meeting, has decided to build a new town 
hall, municipal offices, two large halls, and a block of residen- 
tial flats at a cost of $553,000. The Council will now apply 
to the L.C.C. for sanction to borrow £550,000 for the build- 
ing. The offices are to be erected on a site in Tyndale Place. ~ 
Last November a Town Hall Committee presented a long ~ 
report, setting out the inadequate and insanitary accommo- ~ 
dation of the “present buildings, and strongly recommending ~ 
the Council to proceed without delay with a scheme and plans 
for the erection of a new town hall. The Committee recom- 
mended the appointment of Mr. E. C. P. Monson, © 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., as architect, at a fee of 5 per cent, on 
the cost of the work. 

Eprxsurcu Housing Committee, after spusdende reports: | 
from the Town Clerk and the Housing Director, decided on ® 
drastic modification of the housing schemes approved by the — 
Town Council. The original scheme called for the building — 
of 3,000 houses, modified later to 2,044, and of these 732. 
are at present in the hands of the builders, or tenders have 
been accepted. The Committee last week decided that with 
regard to the Saughtonhall scheme, which deals with the ~ 
erection of 310 houses, to leave the matter to the next meet- 
ing of the Council. The Leith and Gilmerton schemes were 
meantime delayed. Mr. A. Horsburgh Campbell, Director 
of Housing, has prepared a memorandum in supplement to 
the report of the Town Clerk on the Edinburgh housin 
schemes. He proposes to carry on with 1,281 houses. Most — 
of these are in the Edinburgh area, 96 in Leith, and 74 in ~ 
the suburban district. He points out that the latest tender 
submitted for stone showed a decided downward tendency 
and gave evidence that the way was opened to a good under 
standing with the building trades, and to a return to loca. 
stone as the basic raaterval for he building of Edinburgh 
Mr. Campbell suggests that a census should be taken in th : 
city to discover the true housing shortage. P 
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Old Montagu House. 


THE ane which became the first home of the British 
Museum is familiar, by name at least, to all culti- 
vated men and women, but it may be of interest 
to give from contemporary sources some account of 
it in greater detail than is available in any of the 
handbooks dealing with the subject. 

Montagu House- -Montagu is the form ‘given by 
ihe modern works upon the subject—-was a great 
mansion built for Ralph, first Duke of Montague, in 
1686—*‘ the Architecture was invented and conducted 
by Monsieur Pouget,’’ says our authority, writing in 
1778 (modern authorities spell him Puget), and con- 
sisted of a stately chateau of the style of Louis XIV., 
with a courtyard masked from Great Russell Street 
by a panelled brickwork screen, the entrance being 
under a classical porter’s lodge surmounted by a 
quaint cupola. ‘The front was 270 feet in length, 


-and the back of the house looked out over a garden 


of 74 acres to the pleasant fields: lying between 
Bloomsbury and distant Highgate. At this porter’s 
lodge the would-be visitor had ta leave his name, 
address, and rank, and those of the party he proposed 
to bring with him, some days before he wished to 
go. The tickets had then to be fetched away, “ at 
the latest by I’en in the Morning, the Day before the 
Time of Admission,’’ and, these preliminaries being 
gone through, the party, ‘‘ not more than Fifteen 
in Number,’’ presented themselves for the third 
time, and were admitted. Crossing the great Court- 
yard, ascending the steps of the Terrace,and glancing 
to night and left at the wings in which the officers 
of the Museum lived, they reached the entrance, 
and were admitted into a vestibule, to the left of 
which the grand staircase led to the collections ; 
almost all of which were on the first floor. ‘‘ This 
Staircase, and some of the Cielings,”’ says our guide of 
1778, “‘ are painted in Fresco, the Historical Figures 
by La Fosse; the Architecture and Landscapes 
by Rousseau ; and the Flowers by John Baptist Mon- 
noyer, commonly styled Baptist the Flower-Painter, 
Born at Lisle in Flanders, and brought up at Ant- 
werp. His Grace the Duke of Montague, being Am- 
bassador in France, invited him over to England, 
to adorn his Magnificent House in Great- Russel 
Street, Bloomsbury, where a great Variety af Flowers 
and Fruit of this Master are to be seen, and those 
the best of his Perfarmances.’’ Louis Cheron, also 
a Huguenot refugee, was. employed by the Duke, 
‘for whom he painted the Council of the Gods, and 
some other Compositions; 
Fabulous History,’’ so that the Museum was rich in 
works of this class, dear to an age which admired 
the extensive allegories of Thornhill, and the spraw- 
ling Saints of Verrio and Taguerre. “There were 
thitteen rooms in all ta be visited upon this floor, 
containing Antiquities (two rooms) ,. Minerals, Shells, 
Plants and Insects, Zoology, Curiosities—ranging 
from a Natural Portrait of Chaucer in a cut Aegyptian 
Pebble to a bodkin taken frm a lady with a Stone 
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taken from Poetic, or arranged, and most richly decorated 


formed round it—Cottonian MSS., Harleian MSS. 
(two rooms), Harleian Charters, Sloane MSS., and 
Medals. Descending by the secondary staircase, 
which opened off a vestibule from the grand stair- 
case, visitors were shown five rooms containing the 
Printed Books of Sir Hans Sloane, the Edwards 
Library, the Old Royal Library (three rooms), and 
the Philosophical Apparatus, but as only two hours 
were allowed for the whole they were hurried from 
room to room without much chance of real enjay- 
ment. If, on the other hand, a visitor were in- 
terested in any particular object, he was at liberty 
to ask the officer in charge of the party—and most 
of the officers’ time seems to have been taken up 
in showing such parties round—to show it to him. 
This rule, however, does not seem to have been 
always enforced, except in the Library, since we read, 
“especially in going through the Department of 
Printed Books he [the visitor] is strictly required not 
to take any of them down from their Shelves, but 
to apply to one of the Officers, who will reach him 
any Book he is desirous of seeing.’’ This is a privi- 
lege not granted to the casual visitor nowadays, 
happily for the present staff ! 

It is probable, however, that the most popular 
section with the general public was that vaguely 
known at Curiosities; here petrifactions and accre- 
ticns, stones containing “‘ natural ’’ landscapes and 
portraits, gloves made of the beards of byssus-bearing 
shells, and a hair-ball from an ox’s stomach delighted 
the sightseer whose soul was ‘above the literary 
attractions of MSS. and printed books; shells, too, 
were extraordinarily popular in that age of grottos 
and artificial shellwork, and tickets of admission to 
ancient games were a powerful attraction, to judge 
from the way in which they were discussed and 
reproduced. 

The more intelligent visitor saw much in the 
system that called for alteration. One writes in 
1778 to urge his ‘* humble Opinion, that every 
Curiosity should be exactly labell’d’ another, a 
few years earlier, that ‘the Public should be ad- 
mitted more liberally, and more easily, by placing 
a warder in every room, to be continually present 
during the public hours,”’ since ‘* the very courtesy ”’ 
of -the. officials ‘‘is wont to. make a stranger con- 
tent himself with hasty and unsatisfactory glances, 
that he may not trespass on their politeness.’’ Yet 
the same visitor, a scholarly Frenchman, found 
the Museum ‘‘ the largest, the most stately, the best 
’ collection in 
England ; though another found the historical sight- 
seeing a disappointment, only enough to enable him 
;7 tO cast one poor longing look of astonishment on all 
the vast treasures of nature, antiquity, and litera- 
ture, in the examination of which one might. pro- 
fitably spend years.’ 

The entrance to the Reading Room. was (teste 
Gray) ‘‘ through the jaws of a great: leviathian,’ 
i.e., the skeleton of a whale. In this Reading Room | 
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books and MSS. were, once the reader was admit- 
ted, to be seen for the asking, but few availed them- 
selves of the privilege ; only four were there on one 
occasion, when the poet was there, but they were 
fortunately peaceful enough at a time when, as Gray 
says, ‘‘the keepers have broke off all intercourse 
with one. another, and. only lower a silent defiance 
as they pass by,’’ and the Principal Librarian had 
actually walled up a ‘passage, ‘‘because some of the 
rest were obliged to pass by one of his windows.’’ 
But students and visitors alike had one delightful 
privilege long since denied to the inhabitants of 
Bloomsbury. Leave of admission was given ‘‘ to any 
proper Persons for to Air or Walk into the Garden 
upon their Application’*; and a pleasant thing it 
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must have been to take a turn in the fields after 
mind and body had been ** confused, stunned, and 
overpowered,’’ as a German visitor of 1780 expresses 
it, at the sight .of the Museum and its “ infinite 
riches ina little room.’’ Infinite rubbish also, one 
must admit, and hemmed-round. with. regulations 
and restrictions which last’were evaded by certain 
dealers in tickets. of admission, an illegal traffic 


carried on nevertheless until 1805; but even then ~ 


a foundation unrivalled in Europe for the variety 


and splendour of its contents. And Montagu House, 


with its paintings and its terraces, its gardens, and 
its stately suites of rooms, was a fitting setting for 
what a contemporary justly called ‘‘ That Nable and 
Magnificent Cabinet the British Museum.” 


Illustrations. : 
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Notes and Comments. . 


The Building Gilds Again. - 

Tu Building Gilds are hard to satisfy. They ean acéord- 
ing to their own account build better’ and cheaper than 
the contractor, and so have available wealth to distribute 
among the happy workers. Still they do not seem happy, 
and though they are to have twenty trial. contracts they 
want more, and in addition a maintenance allowance for 
those unemployed. Surely allthis trouble about small 
points is unnecessary for the gilds are going to do so well 
that the few remaining private contractors will be kept 
under glass as curiosities. But the gilds should remem- 
ber that the public may get a little tired of hearing the 
advertised merits of an actor who never appears. Their 
endeavour should be to stop talking of what they are 
going to do, and continually asking, liké Oliver, for more. 
If they prove their case they will get it, if not they are 
only wasting their breath. 


inspection. 
Av a meeting of the. National Federation of Property 
Owners and Ratepayers at Nottingham, one of the 
speakers said that bureaucratic control of everything, both 


national and municipal, was becoming a national’ danger. ’ 


He gave the experience of a factory owner who said, ‘‘ I 
am being inspected to death. Within comparatively few 
days I have had my factory inspectéd by the woman 
welfare inspector, the lady factory inspector, a petrol 
inspector, the Excise inspector, the water inspector, a 
Wages Trade Board inspector, the gag inspector, a 
nuisance inspector, a building inspector, the assistant- 
medical officer, the smoke inspector, the licence inspector, 
and a police inspector to inspect my motor van. I believe, 
the day is coming when we shall be. inspected to bed at 
seven o'clock and out of bed in the morning, and that 
one-half of the country will be inspecting the other half 
at the other half’s expense.’’ | 

We have heard of similar complaints, and while we 
may agree with David Harum that a reasonable amount 
of fleas is good for a dog because it keeps him from 
worrying about being a dog, we may have too much of 
either fleas or inspection.’ We agree that the factory 
owner quoted had something to:complain of. .. . — 


Dr. Addison’s Explanations. 
Dr. Apprson denies that any embargo has been placed by 
the Treasury on housing schemes, but he admits he has 
been conferring with if on the’ subject of refusing to 
sanction schemes which represent more than an agreed 
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expenditure per house. We suggest that this may prob- 
ably athount to exactly the same thing, since it is'the cost 
and supply of labour and materials which. fix the price ‘of 
housing. 
Addison or any, Committee say that such a sum should 
suffice, and the position comes to this that they will prob- 
ably not be built at all. If the Ministry of Health state 
that no houses will be sanctioned which exceed a, certain 
price it 1s quite probable that labour may put in’ a better 


output, or, failing that, be content to take smaller wagées. — 


What: we want, is not committees of inquiry to tell-‘us 
what we already know, but the sign that those in authority 
have‘a little backbone and will not waste public money 
to please the working man. . If ‘there are rings keeping 
up the price of materials by all means let them be dealt 
with, but-so far this ‘point .has not been clearly 
demonstrated. oa 


The Registrar-General’s Explanation. < 


In a statement Mr. 8. P. Vivian, the new Registrar- 


General, explained the figure of an estimated shortage of 
140,000 houses given by the Registrar-General. -He 
says :—‘‘ This estimate has been widely misinterpreted and 
misapplied. ‘The perplexity thus caused in many people’s 
minds can, however, be easily disposed of by drawing 
attention to the following two points :— a 
“1. The report in which that estimate appeared ex- 
pressed no opinion as to the extent of ‘the provision 
necessary to satisfy housing requirements. It did not 
state or suggest that those requizements could be satisfied 
by the erection of 140,000 houses. The total demand for 
houses is due to numerous causes of which the increase 
of population is one only. The report provided popula- 
tion statistics bearing upon the housing requirements 
arising out of that cause alone. aa 
‘2. The report is the annual report of the Registrar- 
General for the year 1919. The calculations referred to 
are based upon figures for the population at the mid-year 
date, viz., June 30, 1919. The estimate given should 
not, therefore, have been applied to conditions in 1921. 
Since June, 1919, the civil population has been increased 
by demobilisation and by births, and, if the calculations 
could now be made in respect of the present date, the 
results would be different.’’. ; merken 
We have no doubt that the above statements are justi- 
fied, yet there is evidently an enormous disparity between 
the. Registrar-General’s statement of 140,000 houses’ in 
1919 and Dr. Addison’s 500,000 and it is that disparity 
which the public would like to have explained. 
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_. An Historic Old Mansion. 
~~ * By Wm. Eaton, A.R.1.B.A. 


(See Inset Illustrations.) © 


BAY TO STAR CHAMBER, 


TE outlook from Ordsall Hall must at one time have 
been of unsurpassing beauty, surrounded as it was by 
green fields and trees of luxuriant foliage, in addition 
to overlooking the river Irwell, on the other side of which 
was the picturesque half-timbered structure known as 
Hulme Hall, the scene of Harrison Ainsworth’s first 
romance, ‘‘ Sir John Chiverton.’’ Now all is changed, 
the building being hemmed in by rows of mean, dingy- 
looking houses and huge cotton mills, with their tall 
chimney stacks emitting volumes of black smoke. It 
Was at one time the ancient seat of the Radcliffes, a 
highly distinguished and notable family. 

The Hall is admirably described in Harrison Ains- 
worth’s ‘‘ Guy Fawkes,”’ in which it is stated that the 
plot was first mooted at this historic old mansion, but 
this is questionable, as the Hall was not built until 1609, 
and the plot burst in 1605. The Hall, in common with 
sO many ancient manorial mansions, was_ originally 
encircled by a moat, and was approached by a draw- 
bridge, the place of which was marked by an embattled 
gateway. ‘There was also an easterly wing, which no 
doubt contained the domestic chapel, and which was 
pulled down some hundred years ago. 

The interior of the banqueting-hall is exceptionally 
fine, and ranks as one of the-most beautiful in Lancashire 
and Cheshire, counties which can boast of so many fine 
half-timbered structures. It measures 42 feet long by 
25 feet wide, its height being 21 feet from floor-line to 
wall-plate, and 33 feet to the ridge. As in the majority 
of old halls, it contains a raised dais for the lord and 
master, and the usual screens at the buttery end, whilst 
over the bay window adjoining the dais is the minstrels’ 
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gallery, now approached by. a. modern staitcase. The 
screens, which are lofty and of bold design’ were no doubt 
constructed to keep out the draughts occasioned by the 
opening of the doors which gave access from the quad- 
rangle to the garden on the south side. The roof is open- 
timbered, and the massive moulded dark oak framing 
with the purlins, and the quatrefoil- panels, show up in 
bold relief against the plaster filling. 

Adjoining the banqueting-hall is the smaller hall, or 
star chamber, as it was commonly called, and which was 
used by the family as a withdrawing-room. It originally 
contained a quaint double bay of uncommon design, with 
a doorway in the centre giving access to the garden. This 
bay was considerably out of the perpendicular, leaning 
over greatly to the left as seen from the garden, and, 
being considered dangerous, was demolished during the 
alterations and renovations in 1898. 

The star chamber contains a beautiful plaster ceiling 
of square and hexagonal interlacing panels, with moulded 
vibs, whilst the walls are covered with oak panelling, and 
on the opposite side to the banqueting-hall is an enormous 
fireplace. In close proximity to the star chamber is 
an old oak staircase with richly carved and moulded 
newels of Jacobean. design, with turned balusters to match. 

The northern elevation of the Hall is very dignified 
in appearance, and there is a strength and solidity about 
the massive oak timbers and framing, in striking contrast 
to most of the thin, wiry, sham, half-timbered work of 
the present day. 

The Hall was altered and renovated in 1898 by the 
late Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, F.R.I.B.A. Previous to that 
date most of the exterior of the Hall was covered with 
lath and plaster, the posts having served as studs, to 
which the laths were nailed, but why the beautiful and 
massive oak timbers were covered up in this manner is a 
rystery. 

A barn with oak columns and timber framing for- 
merly stood in the courtyard, but about forty years ago 
it was pulled down. This barn is supposed to have been 
built with the remains of the timber removed from the 
site of the Manchester Cathedral, where stood a church 
up to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 


St. John’s Church, Werneth. 


(See Inset Illustrations.) 
Tue altar and reredos illustrated are being placed in 
the War Memorial Chapel, St. John’s Church, Werneth, 
Lanes., by Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Stott in memory of 
their son, James Stott. The chapel is panelled, and will 
have the names of the men from the parish who fell in 
the war. 

In addition, several of the other fittings are gifts in 
memory of particular men, 

Mr. G. Tosi, of London, 1s responsible for the carv- 
ing and decorations; Messrs. Duncan, of Oldham, the 
marble work; and the whole has been designed by Mr. 
J. Harold Gibbons, F.R.I.B.A., of J. Gibbons & Son. 
The drawing was hung in the last R.A. Exhibition, but 
owing to the colouring a satisfactory reproduction has 
been attended with considerable difficulty. 


181 Wardour Street, W. 


(See Inset Illustrations.) 
Turis scheme was submitted in 1919 for rebuilding the 
above premises; the excessive cost, however, has delayed 
the work indefinitely, and it is doubtful whether it will 
now mature. 

The building comprises a shop and workshops of four 
storeys, having a separate entrance on the ground floor. 
The elevation to Wardour Street was to have been faced 
with Crowbrough bricks with red dressings, ground floor 
to under-side of bay window in Portland stone, hardwood 
cornice painted white, bay covered with lead, and pan- 
tiled roof. 

The drawing was hung in the Royal Academy last 
year, and the architects were Messrs. W. HE. Riley & 
Glanfield, FF.R.I.B.A., 6 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s 
Inn, W.C. 
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London Art Galleries. 
| (All Rights Reserved.) 


Av Walker’s Galleries, in New Bond Street, was opened 
last. week an exhibition of the work of Mr. Guy Lips- 
combe.. These are mostly portraits, though a few land- 
scape studies are with them; and as a matter of fact 
- the moonlight nocturne, possibly of some scene in Italy, 
called ‘‘ La Sentinella,’’ is one of the best paintings in 
the room, Among the portraits I noticed especially 
‘Miss Tellwright,’’ a charming blonde in evening dress 
of white muslin, standing upright and painted three- 
quarter length; ‘‘ The Little Parasol,’’ another three- 
quarter length, where the sitter is in dark blue; and 
‘Mrs. James Harvey ’’ and the young figure of ‘‘ Joan ”’ 
on the next wall. The male portraits include Captain 
Felix Gravé, whose name I know in connection with the 
foils, and who is here depicted in full fencing kit, and 
looking very much like business in that direction: but 
by far the strongest portrait here, in my judgment, is 
that of ‘‘S. Cromarty Dickson, Esq.,’’ who wears the 
kilt and picturesque Highland costume—a vigorous and 
well-handled portrait. 

Messrs. Walker have at present in their hands for 
arrangement a very remarkable collection of material con- 
nected with Norfolk, which seems to have been brought 
together by the late Rev. James Bulwer. ‘This includes 
numerous portfolios containing engravings, broadsheets, 
and. drawings—among which, I understand, are some 
Cotmans—as well as seals: the link between all these 
appears to be their connection with Norfolk, and it seems 
to be a matter which ought in some way to be preserved 
within that county. 

Messrs. Colnaghi, in their Bond Street Galleries, have 
this month brought together a very representative selec- 
tion of work by modern etchers, including Borein, Muir- 
head. Bone (“‘ Stirling Castle ’’), the late Anders Zorn 
(‘ Seaward Skerries,’’.two of his bathing figures), F. 
Lumsden (‘‘ The Bathers,’’ a scene in some sacred Indian 
river), C, Baskett, Sir Frank Short (‘‘ Last Days of an 
Old Brig’’). The same artist has a good study of Pol- 
perro, in Cornwall, and Mr. D. Y. Cameron an admirable 
etching of the Vale of Clyde, in the only state of the 
plate. But a most important feature are the etchings 
and woodcuts by Lepére, of which there are about forty, 
almost filling the whole of one wall. I have already, in 
a recent issue, given a full notice of this fine craftsman’s 
work when exhibited last year in these galleries, and 
therefore will not say more on this subject to-day, except 
to mention his fine ‘‘ Cathedral of Amiens,’’ in the first 
state of the plate, his etching of a poultry market (Marché 
de Volaille), and his wonderful wood engraving of ‘‘ Paris 
sous la neige.’’ 

I come now to a very interesting exhibition, that of 
the etched work and drawings of the late Edgar Wilson 
at the Twenty-One Gallery. I remember very well Edgar 
Wilson’s work in the nineties, and even earlier, in con- 
nection with that clever comic weekly called ‘‘ Pick-me- 
up,’ to which he often contributed dainty little pen-and- 
ink drawings: later he was art editor of another weekly 
called ‘* The Butterfly,’’ which for the (judged by present 
prices) modest sum of 6d. offered the work of a very 
brilliant group of young artists and writers, many of them 
since famous, among whom I may mention Max 
Beerbohm, Manuel (whose death was a loss to our art 
illustration), Raven Hill, and, on the literary side, Walter 
Emanuel, the late well-known contributor to ‘‘ Punch,”’ 
whose loss we also deplore. In the pages of ‘‘ The Butter- 
fly,’’ which enjoyed a short life only—from 1889-1900, 
but not, I believe, much longer,—are to be found some of 
Edgar Wilson’s etchings reproduced, among which I may 
mention a clever study of ‘‘ Shoreham Harbour ’’; but 
he never pushed his work into public notice, and it was 
only the exhibition at the Twenty-One Gallery in 1914 
which first brought his etchings before collectors in a set 
of fourteen little etchings of London. A second set. of 
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London—ten small etchings—was, published in 1915, and 
only a few days after the opening of his last exhibition, 
in February of 1918, the’ artist died. ~ i aD 

Edgar Wilson’ was a many-sided man in art: when 
young he had worked at Doulton’s on. pottery-and. tiles, 
and a fine stoneware vase from his hand is shown in this 
exhibition: later he came under the spell of the Japanese 
masters of engraving, and their prints remained one of 
the lasting passions of his art life. His etchings are 
always clean and well drawn—the docks and wharves of 
lower Thames being. favourite subjects—though some- 
times a little compressed and wanting in breadth: but we 
do not feel this at all in his fine plate of ‘* Greenwich 
Hospital ’’ here, in his ‘‘ Under Chelsea Bridge,’’ or his 
important ‘‘,Upper Thames Street,’’ or ‘‘ Church Row.”’ 
His pen-and-ink drawings, sometirnes tinted with a wash 
of colour, are admirable (‘‘ The Peacock,’” ‘‘ The King- 
fisher,’’ “‘ Sussex Mill’’). In his ‘* Venice’’ it may be 
questioned whether a wash of unpleasant yellow does not 
harm a really fine drawing of the famous Piazzetta and 
Campanile: but his pen-and-ink, with a colour wash, of 
the ‘‘ White Hart Inn’’ is a little masterpiece, and I 
cannot praise too much his superbly decorative pen-and- 
ink design of ‘* Fishes.’’ Edgar Wilson -neyer adver- 
tised his art; and it is only now that he is gone that we 
are beginning to appreciate its merits. SB, 


Art News of To-day. 


On a slope of the Sussex downs to the north of 
Brighton has just been completed the Indian War Memo- 
rial, which now awaits the promised visit of the Prince 
of Wales to Brighton on February 1 for its dedication. 
This monument, or Chatri, is the accepted form of Indian 
memorial to the dead: it is not regarded so much as a 
place of burial as a token of veneration for the departed : 
for it was on this very spot that the remains of the Indian 
soldiers, who died at Brighton in the war, were in- 
cinerated and placed in urns before the actual monument 
was even thought of. It will stand, therefore, as a worthy 
memorial of the heroic efforts and sacrifices of India and 
her peoples during the great war; and its design, which 
is severe and harmonious, has a fine surrounding in the 
sweep of downland. The material used is marble and 
blue-grey granite, and it is proposed to plant cypress 
trees, with myrtle and flowering shrubs, around. 

In reference to the stolen Rembrandt, which we men- 
tioned in a recent issue as being stated to be on its way 
from Hamburg to London, much interest had been roused 
by the report that this painting, valued ‘at. 2,000,000 


marks, was believed to be on the Cunard liner Mongolia, 


en route for America. As a reward of 50,000 marks was 
offered for its discovery, we can be sure the New York 
Customs inspectors made a careful, though vain, search 
when the great liner arrived. The actual value of the 
painting at present exchange would be about £8,500. 

The exhibition of modern Dutch art at the White- 
chapel Gallery, under the auspices of the Society who 
organised the successf{ul-exhibition of the same subject 
last year at Brighton, has awakened much interest, and 
the Queen of Holland telegraphed her good wishes for the 
opening to the Trustees of the Gallery. 

We. have already| mentioned the important sale of 
arms and armour, including those belonging to: the late 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith—at Messrs. Christie’s on Janu- 
ary 25: on Friday, January 28, will come under the 
hammer a number of drawings by the Old Masters, and 
old pictures, including works by Titian, Longhi, 
Piazzetta, Goya, and such primitives as Sano di Pietro 
and Matteo da Siena. There is some talk of a sale of 
Primitives here later in the spring, but we cannot yet 
confirm this definitely. Last week in these sale-rooms 


Sir Alma Tadema’s’ painting of the dressing-room of a. 
ladies’’ bath under the Roman Empire sold for 1,020 


guineas, ! 
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Ay Ordinary General Meeting of the Architectural 'ASR0- 
ciation was held on Monday last, the 24th  inst., 


ab 34-35 Bedford Square, W.C. Mr. L. 8. Sullivan, ' 


A.R.1.B.A:; Member of Council, occupied the chair... The 
proceedings began with the usual informal dinner in the 
Association’s dining-room. A lantern lecture was then 
given by Mr. Percy A. Wells, head of the furniture de- 
partment of the Shoreditch Technical Institute, entitled 


MopERN FuRNITURE DESIGN AND DECORATION. 


Introducing himself as ‘‘ an outsider from Shoreditch,” 
Mr. Wells said he had been much interested in reading 
the address given recently in that rcom by Mr. Robert 
Atkinson, in which it was complained that the architect 
was the last man to lay down the furnishing scheme for 
a house. With that statement Mr. Wells quite agreed, 
and he regretted that in the past, generally speaking, the 
architect had not been consulted as much as he ought 
to have been. For example, take the new cottages: it 
must be perfectly painful to an architect who has designed 
good, simple, dignified rooms and given his best thought to 
the needs of future occupants when he realises that these 
rooms are to be degraded by horrible furniture. It would 
be a splendid thing if one of the great cities or corpora- 
tions would commission an architect to design furnitvre 
suitable for a cottage. Architects would have jumped 
at such a chance. In every one of the new cottages into 
which he had entered Mr. Wells said it was painful to see 
in very delightful rooms how the whole scheme had been 
degraded by ugly and unsuitable furniture. 

Quality in modern furniture depends upon the methods 
of production, and those methods vary in many ways. 
The great mass of English furniture in its design and 
manufacture is dominated by the historic styles. Com- 
mercially that was only too true. Yet, apart from actual 
reproductions, this seemingly slavish adulation of styles, 
this following, copying, and studying of styles has led 
to a great improvement in the general practice of design- 
ing. Think of the sideboard of twenty years ago with 
its plate glass, its frightful carving and all the rest, in 
which everything could be seen except the sideboard. 
That kind of thing was now dying, very few are made 
to-day. The best English furniture may now claim to be 
the best in the world. That fact is proved by the demand 
for it all over the world, especially from South America ; 
even in France English furniture is exceedingly popular. 
The reason being that we have a great tradition behind 
us influencing the trade. It is extremely unlikely that 
our makers and designers will ever get away from this 
great tradition. The slavish following of styles has ‘ts 
virtues as well as its vices. The faker was one of those 
vices. There were, of course, frank reproductions about 
which there was no question of fake; these were made as 
reproductions and sold as such, 

The historic styles have been studied and interpreted 
to meet modern requirements and method of production. 
Sir Samuel Waring had recently said: ‘‘ Historical styles 
of the past are the result of slow processes of evolution. 
They did not spring into existence suddenly, but were 
the growth of time and the result of individual treatments 
of prevalent forms. There %s nothing far-fetched in 
assuming that what has been may be again. The note of 
to-day in decoration and furniture is simplicity. This 
very simplicity—which after all is the highest art—may 
be the seed of a twentieth-century style which later ages 
will make historic.’’ On the other hand, we have to 
admit that a slavish reference to styles. and a copying of 
styles blots out initiative and stifles natural growth and 
development. The intelligent designer will not slavishly 
follow styles. . He is up'against a demand, and his firm 
insists probably on his design following some particular 
historic style. But the productions from the big factories 
are of a different character. In the shops are to be 
seen suites of what is called ‘‘ rubbed down ’’ Jacobean, 
that is, copying furniture worn down by personal use. 
Some of it looks extremely interesting and fine; but what 
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could one -say' 6f the gullibility of the public who buy 
these things ag real Jacobean furniture ? 

The great traditions ought to lead:to something more 
than the copying of styles. He dared to hope that they 
were not altogether lost, that they still inspired the work 
of to-day, and they must continue to influence the work 
of the future. Whatever changes have taken place, or 
may come, the traditions behind a great craft must con- 
tinue to hold the imaginations of the workers in it, whether 
individual or collective, whether conscious of the fact or 
not. When that spirit is entirely lost a craft must become 
debased and barren or cease to exist. Perhaps we have 
lost much which appears to be beyond the hope of re- 
covery. very period of change must bring a profit and 
loss account; but whether as an ideal to follow or one to 
strive after, whether in the workshop or the studio, 
these traditions are active forces which work for good or 
ill in the production of English furniture, One could not 
get entirely away from great tradition unless one got down 
to first principles, such as fitness of purpose, construc- 
tion, and honesty. It was unfortunate that when the 
aircraft factories were being converted into furniture fac- 
tories these first principles were not taken into considera- 
tion. There was a big demand at the time for simple 
and economical furniture and a great business could have 
been developed. But the factory people were in a hurry 
to catch the market ; consequently they flooded the market 
with inferior stuff and there was a slump. 

_ There were four types of producers of furniture. 
First came the individual designers, like Ernest Gimson, 
Charles Spooner, Romney Green, W, R. Lethaby, and 
others. Gimson was a man of strong views, but he was 
a great designer, a fine craftsman, a master of proportion 
and of material who got everything there was to be got 
out of it, and above all, he was a fine man. But the 
work of these individual designers has had very little 
influence on the mass of furniture as a whole. These fine 
craftsmen can only appeal to people with money and 
taste, so that their influenca is necessarily very limited. 

The next type were the best furniture firms. Waring 
and Gillow stand at the top because they aim at and main- 
tain a very high quality and standard. He understood 
that not one of their designs was ever exactly repeated. 
They interpreted the styles in the sanest and most re- 
fined way. Ambrose Heal was a commercial man, but 
he was also a pioneer of versatility and daring. Morris 
and Company wers quietly doing some very fine work 
indeed ; it was to them we owed the revival of attention 
to the old craft of marquetry, which was practically 
murdered by sloppy and cheap work, 

A third type were the great machina firms like those 
at High Wycombe. Their plant must be kept going, and 
they turn out hundreds and hundreds of the same type 
of thing. Machine-made furniture need ‘not necessarily 
be ugly; by a combination between designer and work- 
man it can be made quite pleasant to look at. It is im- 
possible to imagine the workman as having an entirely 
free hand and showing his individuality, ‘however much 
one might desire that to happen. But it would seem as 
if the machine has become our master instead of our 
servant. Machinery can be made to turn out good and 
pleasant and honest furniture. 

Ths last type was the craft-school. A furniture 
school can afford to make experiments. It was because 
of that fact they have been able to show what could be 
done in the way not only of the more expensive furniture, 
but also of the simpler kinds. The L.C.C. Central 
School of Arts and Crafts has turned out some very 
creditable and finely designed pieces. The Shoreditch 
Technical School has also had some influence, round 
about. 

The study of styles has not only improved the actual 
workmanship, but it has improved our sense of propor- 
tion and knowledge of material and its decorative quali- 
ties. Curiously enough, the revival of eighteenth-century 
furniture has to some. extent eliminated the use of 
machinery, for a machine cannot select, build up, and 
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arrange the pattern of an inlay. The*same may be said.*) 
Carving and 
decoration has almost gone; this is due to its having 


of the Queen. Anne Revival. in walnut. 


been overdone on the cheaper kinds of. furniture. What- 
ever is still done is limited chiefly to civic and ship 
furniture. Veneer work has come to balance the loss of 
marquetry and carving. In the last few years there has 
been a revival of painted work. This fashion is not, as 
is sometimes stated, entirely new: it was done in the 
eighteenth .century—to go no further back. People are 
rather afraid of it apparently, though they like colour in 
clothes and pictures. Mr. Wells mentioned that he had 
designed a suite of painted furniture for a Government 
cottage, which was exhibited. The great advantage of 
painted furniture was its honesty and that certain 
varieties of wood unsuitable for staining may be used; it 
can be bright and cheerful. 

A house is not a home until it is furnished; and the 
work of furnishing, closely allied with the great mother 
art of architecture, embodies some of the finest traditions 
in craftsmanship. . These traditions still inspire the work 
of to-day, and must continue in the future, for good or ill. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Francis Hooper, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
remarked on the number of ladies present, and was of 
opmion that they were particularly in their own domain 
when: the discussion was on domestic furniture. He 
remembered seeing at Shoreditch a very distinct effort to 
introduce colour in furniture. It was interesting to hear 
that Mr. Wells was trying to get effects by proportion, 
colour, and the absence of unessentials. Personally, he 
firmly believed that bad furniture looked worse in good 
surroundings than in bad, and that its owners would 
feel less ashamed of it in the latter. Mr. Wells had 
not included the name of Mr. C, F. A. Voysey among 
his short list of notable designers: Mr. Voysey has done 
a great deal, and he deserves the thanks of the present 

generation for his efforts to raise the tone of domestic 

interiors during the last twenty years. Things seemed 
now to be moving quickly, and he expected they would 
be enjoying before long the results of the various craft 
schools. 

Mr. George Corderoy seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. lu. 8. Sullivan, before putting the vote to the 
meeting, mentioned that during the last two or three years 
he had been designing furniture somewhat on a whole- 
sale scale for construction in a factory. The firm was so 
big that the stuff was being reproduced practically in 
mass. Consequently, it wag all the more necessary that 
designs should be simple and free from mistakes in taste, 
line, or material. Any mistake made would be repro- 
duced by the hundred. There could be no doubt as to 
machinery being able to turn out good designs under 
proper conditions. Ultimately it still comes down to 
furniture production being finished by hand and passing 
through not one but many hands. ‘Jf the men are 
interested in what the designer is after their work is 
made to suit his requirements, and. they will probably 
bring him suggestions for possible improvements. No 
designer should be above accepting suggestions. 

The vote of thanks was then passed by acclamation. 

Mr. Perey Wells, in replying, mentioned that the 
Trades Unions were beginning to strike against mass 
furniture production. For the first time, he believed, in 
the history of trade unionism there had been a strike 
on an issue other than that of wages. As to the ques- 
tion whether man or the machine should be the master, 
he believed the former; for man was indispensable to all 
the processes. . 

Tue King’s Lynn War Memorial—a Portland stone CYOSS, 
designed by Messrs. O. P. Milne & Paul Phipps, architects, 
of London—was unveiled on Wednesday by Princess Mary. 

Tue efforts to save the old moated house known as South- 
cote Manor, near Reading, have proved fruitless, and it is 
probable that the place will be demolished within the next: 
week or so, So short a time was allowed for obtaining the 
nae £3,500 that it was felt unwise to proceed with the 
matter. 
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The R.LB.A. Prize Drawings. 


' Tux Tite Prize has been won by Mr. Gordon H. G. Holt’ 


with a set of drawings which, whether considered from. 
the standpoint of design or draughtsmanship, are in 
advance of any of the others submitted. We shal] be 
illustrating it next week, meanwhile, it is sufficient to say — 
that it. is an almost perfect example of what a graphic 
illustration of a literary description of a building should 
be, and its notable features are refinement and character. 

The design marked with a red circle is of a different: 
character. Here the designer has conceived a T-shaped 
design the head of the T forming the entrance front. The 
arrangement and planning is that of a modern house sur- 
rounding an atrium arid small square inner court which 
are flanked by two low towers. The sides of the head 
of the T are formed by a kitchen court and yard flanked 
by low buildings and a corresponding colonnaded swim~ 
ming bath and games wing.. The design is carried out. 
in a version of very simple Florentine Renaissance, and 
might well serve as the country house of a millionaire, 
It is the most interesting and suggestive design of any 
submitted. 

Of the remaining designs that sent by ‘‘ Are’ is 
one of the best, while ‘‘ Giagan’’ which secures an Hon. 
Mention for Mr. A. G. Paton has merit, particularly in 
the treatment of the main front. ‘‘ Gallus ’’ sends a credit- 
able design with’ a very good sheet of details, while 
“ Sealess ’’ submits a scheme having merits: — meee 

But nothing submitted is in the same category as the 
first two designs mentioned, most of the competitors sent 
work which somehow or other suggested designs of the 
mid- Victorian era, when the niceties of- the Italian’ 
Renaissance were hardly appreciated or understood, and 
when a cloak of mediocrity made all attempts at classical 
design commonplace and uninteresting. 

The Measured Drawings Silver Medal and £50 is 
awarded to Mr. J. H. Odom for an excellent set of draw- 
ings of King Charles Block at Greenwich Hospital. The 
very interesting north or river front is a little more 
weakly drawn than the long flanking elevation and we feel 
the first floor windows are a little out of drawing—if our 
recollections are correct. ) 

A very finely tinted detail elevation of the portico to 
Prior Park is submitted by Ralph Allen; light and shadow 
being unusually well manipulated. ia 

Mr. C. Leckenby obtains a certificate of Hon. Mention 
for some good pencil drawings of the Temple of Bacchus 
at Baalbek submitted under the motto ‘‘ Sapper.’? A 
good set of drawings of St. Mary Woolnoth submitted for 
the Prize should have special interest at this time, but 
fail to convince us of the merit of Hawksmoor’s curious.’ 
tour de force. 

The drawings of Mr. H. St. J. Harrison, the Pugin 
Student of 1920, are as usual a good testimony of the 
industry of winners of these distinctions. nek iy 

Taken as 9 whole the year’s exhibition is not an in- 
spiring one, but rather suggests the reaction after strain. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the Incorporated Church 
Building Society, held on the 20th inst. at 7 Dean’s Yard,’ 
Westminster, grants were voted towards building Christ: 
Church, Pixmore, Willian@ Herts, £200; and towards en- 
larging or repairing the churches at Ashmanhaugh, St. 
Swithin, Norwich, £25; Rampside, St.’ Michael, Barrow-in- 
Furness, £50; and Seaview, St. Peter, Isle of Wight, £50. 
Several grants were also paid for works completed. In 
addition £700 was paid towards small repairs to thirty other 
churches. : si it 

Tur Trustees of the Whitechapel Art Gallery are appeal-— 
ing to old subscribers to renew and increase their subscrip- 
tions. They also appeal for new subscribers. ~The balance: 
sheet for 1919 showed a considerable sum in hand, which 
had been accumulated during the war; but this balance was. 
entirely absorbed by the first exhibition held in 1920 owing 
to the increased cost of carriage, labour, and materials. At. 
the same time the income of: the Gallery has been consider-. 
ably reduced. The war-curtailed many activities, but now 
an effort will be made to revive the work on the full lines. 
of earlier years. . 


January 28, 1921 
~The Society of Architects. 


We give below some notes from the minutes:— _ 

Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional 
Union.—A communication has been received from the 
Union intimating that in the absence of any decision 
being made by the Council of the Society before Janu- 
ary 22, 1921, on the proposals of the Union for @ mini- 
mum wage the Union would feel free to publish its 
recommendations. The Council decided to acknowledge 
the receipt of the ultimatum, 

Unification.—It was reported that a further meeting 
of the Sub-Committee would shortly be held to complete 
the draft proposals for amalgamation and federation for 
consideration by the main Committee. 

Purchase of Books.—It was decided to take advantage 
of the present rate of exchange to purchase a number of 
Italian architectural works for the Society’s library. 

Building Exhibition, 1921.—The Joint Committee 
had met and formulated a preliminary programme for the 
approval of Mr. Greville Montgomery, and the Joint 
Secretaries were engaged on elaborating the details. 

. Housing Fees.—lt was reported that arrangements 
had been made for representatives of the R.I.B.A. and 
the Society to meet the Ministry of Health on January 19 
on matters relating to the scale of charges for housing 
schemes. 

Scale of Charges.—lt was decided to approach the 
R.1.B.A. and the Surveyors’ Institution with a view to 
joint action being taken to bring into line the scale of 
fees relating to the negotiations for purchase, there being 
a discrepancy between the surveyors’ and the architects 
scale. 

Membership.—Thirty-nine applications were dealt 
with, of which seventeen were passed on for announce- 
ment. Two ex-members were reinstated, two resigna- 
tions were accepted, and one death was recorded. — 

Professional Htiquette.—A case of an alleged intringe- 
ment by a member, of one of the Society’s regulations, 
was referred to a Committee of Inquiry. 

Architects and Housing.—It was brought to the 
notice of the Council that a City Member had made a 
public protest against a corporation housing scheme being 
placed in the hands of an official, to the detriment of 
practising architects following the principle advocated by 
the Society. 

Competitions —The conditions of the Calcutta Com- 
petition were received, and joint action with the R.I.B.A., 
taken with a view of amending the conditions, was re- 
ported in regard to a limited competition at Colwyn Bay. 

R.I.B.A. Model Conditions fox, Housing Competi- 
tions.—The Council decided to approve the conditions, 
subject to the deletion of Clause 11, which suggested 
that candidates should be guided by the Ministry of 
Health Manual. 

Competition Regulations.—It was decided to take 
further action in pursuing the proposals of the Secretary 
for a scheme of joint action to unify procedure in all 
architectural competitions. Maes 

Royal Academy Ateliers.—The Society's representa- 
tive reported progress in regard to the proposal for a 
permanent en loge building, on which the patrons of the 
recognised ateliers were preparing a report for the con- 
sultation of the R.A. Atelier Council. 

Country Meetings.—The* Council have adopted in 
principle a proposal ‘to hold periodical meetings of the 
Society in other’ districts than London, and a further 
announcement is to be made in due course. 

Annual Meetings.—At the annual meeting on -Janu- 
ary 13 the Council’s Annual Report and balance: sheet 
were adopted, the auditors reappointed, and the outgoing 
officers and Council thanked for their services. Subse- 
quently the President presented the medals and prizes to 
the Victory Scholarship winners, and there was a. criti- 
cism of the designs by a member of the jury. 


Any architects who have used the Form of Contract No. 3 
issued by the Ministry of Health are requested to communi- 
cate with the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
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THx following notes are from the Council proceedings on 
January 17, 1921. 

Award of Prizes and Studentships.—The Council 
approved the report of the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion on the annual award of prizes and studentships and 
ordered it to be announced at the general meeting on 
January 17. i 

The University Court, Liverpool.—On the recommen- 
dation of the Liverpool Society of Architects the Council 
appointed Mr. E. P. Hinds (F.) to serve as the repre- 
sentative of the Royal Institute on the Court of the 
University for the years 1921, 1922, and 1923. 

The Pugin Studentship.—The Council approved the 
report and drawings submitted by Mr. St. John Harrison 
the Pugin Student for 1920. 

London University Architectural Education Com- 
mittee.—Mr. Arthur Keen and Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
were appointed as the representatives of the Royal Insti- 
tute on the Architectural Education Committee of the 
University of London for the year 1921-29. 

Royal Sanitary Institute Congress 1921.—Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood (F.) was appointed as the representative of 
the Royal Institute at the Congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute to be held at Folkestone from June 20 to 25, 
1921. 

Apprenticeship in the Plumbing Trade.—Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood (F.) was appointed as the representative of 
the Royal Institute on the Committee dealing with the 
ree Scheme of Apprenticeship in the plumbing 
trade, 

Professional and Technical Civil Servants in Ireland. 


_—A communication has been. addressed to the Chief 


Secretary for Ireland urging the appointment of a repre- 
sentative of the Professional and Technical Division of 
the Irish Civil Service on the Civil Service Committee. 

Royal Commission on Fire Losses.—A communica- 
tion has been addressed to the Home Secretary urging the 
appointment of one or more architects on the Royal Com- 
mission that is to deal with the question of fire control, 
losses, etc. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


JANUARY 28, 1871 


Ir is well known that for nearly twenty years past the Queen 
has placed at the disposal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects the nomination annually of a fit and proper 
person to receive, with her Majesty’s approval, and as her 
Majesty’s special gift, a Gold Medal in recognition of his 
claims as an artist or man of letters in the field of archi- 
tecture. We have unusual pleasure in announcing that for 
the present year the Council of the Institute have determined 
to recommend to the general body, for the honor. of their 
nomination to the Queen, Mr. James Fergusson, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., &e., the eminent writer of the ‘ History of Archi- 
tecture,”’ which is so well known to both professional readers 
and others, as well as of many other works less voluminous, 
but equally meritorious, in the department of architectural 
and kindred literature. Mr. Fergusson is nominally a 
Fellow of the Institute, although in reality an amateur: and 
it will be remembered that he recently held office for a short 
time, under Mr. Layard’s Chief Commissionership, as 
Director of Government Buildings, making way for Captain 
Galton when Mr. Layard gave place to Mr. Ayrton. The 
Royal Gold Medal has been awarded by her Majesty to many 
distinguished architects and writers, both English and 
foreign, but no one has had a more graceful claim upon the 
Royal gift than Mr. Fergusson. 


Nortrrication has been received from the Commercial 
Secretary to His Majesty’s Legation at Lima that there is 
a good demand in Peru at the present time for structural 
steel and other building materials as a considerable amount 
of building is in progress and under consideration in con- 
nection with the forthcoming Centenary celebration of 
Peruvian Independence. United Kingdom firms interested 
may obtain a list of the principal dealers in building 
materials, etc., established at Lima on application to the 
Department of Overseas Trade, 35 Old Queen Street, West- 
minster, 8.W. 1, quoting 2125/FL/PN. ; 
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“By Professor Renato Paoli. 


PuatE L—ENTRANCE TO RAVELLO, 


How many Italians are there. who know the city of 
Ravello? And who would believe that on this hill, 
where two small market towns barely subsist, once there 
flourished two cities, Ravello and Scala, which S. 
Bernard, in writing to Lothar, once called ‘‘ most opulent, 
well fortified, and unconquerable? ’’ 

A broad carriage road with great sweeps on the high 
ground follows the windings of the coast; the wide plain 
is cultivated with vineyards, kitchen-gardens, and woods. 
We enter the little town itself (Plate I.) beneath the 
arches of an ancient church which has been half 
demolished. .We pass along narrow streets, solitary and 
picturesque, between houses which bear upon the archi- 
traves of the windows and doors. built in fragments of 
mediaeval work and Roman sculpture. There are many 
hotels and pensions for visitors;,and a noble Villa, the 
Villa Rufolo, shaded by cypresses and ancient pines, with 
towers and medieval fortifications, and (Plate II.) a fine 
cloister with slender columns and Gothic arches, and, 
above all, a. ‘‘belvedere’’ looking .out over the sea 
(Plate III.) from which a stupendous view may be 
enjoyed. 

There is another remarkable yiew over the sea from 
another villa, placed on the extreme end of the promon 
tory, the Cimbrone; and two churches await us, as vast 
and solemn as cathedrals. One of these. the Duomo, 
has doors in annealed bronze of the year 1000: the other. 
5. Giovanni, del. Toro, ‘rivals the Duomo in the rich 
decoration of its Ambos, which are masterpieces of sculp- 
ture and mosaic art.’ ~The inlaid work, brilliant in colour, 
based on the harmony of gree and blue, recalls the art 
of the Saracens, and, afar off, that of Persia:. but the 
symbolic, Christian. figures, the .peacock of the, Resur- 
rection, the cock..of preaching, the sea-monster. of 
Jonah, bring: us back.to the art of the Cosmati, but with 
a more intense sense of colour, more ‘movement in the 
figures; amore accurate study-of nature. | hig 

In the»pulpit of 8: Giovanni del: Toro ‘azure majolica, 


* T.—Amalfi, July 2. 


united in a web of glass and marble, still shows in Arabic 


characters the invocations and prayers of Islam. In 
the pulpit of the Cathedral—beneath a fine head, a 
fragment of Greco-Roman work—is the portrait in bas- 
rel'ef of Sigalgaita Rufolo, a gem of thirteenth century 
sculpture with which-Master Nicholas di Bartolomeo di 
Foggias probably coming from the same Apulia whence 


“eame Nicola Pisano, the famous renewer of sculpture in 


Tuscany, sought'to pay his hornage to the charm of a 


_pious/lady of- Ravello. 


Upon the coast. of Amalfi, from Positano to Vietri 
sul Mare, there’ flourishes a kind of popular. architecture, 
which does not recall any style of the schools which have 
existed, ‘and has no counterpart in central or northern 
Italy. It’ forms, in: fact,-one-of the most curious and 
ir-teresting features which can be studied at Amalfi. 

- It is true that there are still people-in Haly who would 
deny the existence of a decorative art whichis frankly 
an art of the people, cultivated by the-side of a decora- 
tive art which we might describe as courtly. This atti- 
tude is like denying the existence of the sun: nor need 


we under these conditions be surprised that many others ~ 


are not aware that several regions of Italy can boast of 
a local architecture which is no less frankly popular. 
In the South of Italy more than elsewhere, this South 
which by its geographical position and its historic turns 


of fortune has remained for centuries apart from the- 


rest of Europe, there has been preserved better than in 
North Italy the regional pagan character with its distinct 
personality. 

Specially is this the case upon the littoral of Naples 
and Salerno, perhaps in virtue of that drop of the old 
Hellenic blood which courses through the veins of the 
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natives of this coast: for here there has remained in every 
order of the citizens, but most of all in the class of the 
people, an innate sentiment of harmony and beauty, 
which we should seek for in vain among the Italians of 
the North. 

In Piedmont, in Lombardy, in the Veneto, in Emilia, 
where there are piled together such priceless treasures 
of courtly art, these manifestations of the art of the 
people become more scarce. Now it is in those very 
districts that the class hatred, sour and crabbed in its 
nature, is most spread, with all those envious passions 
which make happiness to depend on the. brutal- enjoy- 
ment of, material things, which tortures. the body . and 
wears, out the spirit. in-a frenzied pursuit of riches.. It 
is a struggle there with closed teeth, with eyes: full. of 
silent. rage; and the working-man: in. his dress, _ his 
furniture, his home, has no further thought for what 
appealed to his personal, taste, and had for that very 
reason so much character, but seeks to be the equal of 
the *‘ gentlemen ’’ (‘‘ signori.’’),, the small shopkeepers, 
or the ruling classes...And he adopts their fashions, 
imitates their ways,.in the adornment.of his house, in 
every, detail of his life, so that the uniform. grey polish 
of the shopkeeper class extends ‘into the most remote 
corners. of the country-side,-and kills: every. traditional 
OS ae eee remiss Beso 

In the south of, Italy, on the contrary, by great good 
luck, the daily practice of life is -still illuminated by a 
peaceful and serene idea of the world, and- contemplated 
from a higher point of. view, just-as the intelligence: of 
the people themselves is.ofa higher order... Already in 
comparing the dialect.of the South with that ofthe North, 
there detaches itself,-if nothing else, atleast the fineness 
of spirit, the sentiment of life, the aesthetic sense, of these 
peoples whom.the misgovernment of centuries and the 
cruel and careless indifference of despotic rule had held 
in a state of misery and pitiful distress. he “sy 

But notwithstanding all their poverty these people of 


the South haye preserved, with the vivacity and adapta- 


bility of their, genius and the largeness'of their ideas, a 
poetic and joyful: sense of life, a wise discretion in’ their 
material claims, a sensible balance, between their needs 
and what’ is, at their-disposal; and. .added to this an 
exquisite sensibility. before the wonders of nature, a 
certain refinement of movement even’ in their careless 
dress, which shows itself.too in their little homes, in the 
conduct of their life in those sunny villages, and in their 
disposition of the day between work which is not exces- 
sive and repose,which is less idleness, and has more in it 
of contemplation,and thought than is often imagined. 
And the house itself, in those districts which, while 
they have attained a certain comfort, have remained 


almost immune from. the contagion of the small shop- 
keeper and his ideas, reveals at its first sight the manner 
of thought and feeling of the. persons who occupy. it. 
At Capri, for instance, and along the coast. of Amalfi, 
are to be found surprising examples of popular architec- 
ture which the Academy of the Brera. does not. con- 
descend to study, and the school handbooks continue to 
ignore; while the ‘‘.bourgedis’’ who have become rich, 
when they do not have. recourse’ to the. historic styles, 
go to seek for their ‘‘ villini’’ (little villas) their models 
from without, in the cottages of England, the chalets: of 
Switzerland, or ask for designs from the Secession of 
Vienna or from the art of Munich. 

It is generally stated and believed that at Capri and 
in the peninsula of Sorrento the Greco-Roman tradition 
has been preserved better than elsewhere. As far as the 
house is concernéd this idea is entirely inexact. 

The house of old Roman times, as is well known, was 
divided into two parts, a front part. where life was 
transacted in its outside relations, where clients were 
received and business transacted, and a part behind 
reserved exclusively for the really domestic side of life. 
But both these portions, joined together by means of 
great open hall, the *‘tablinum,’’ consisted in prac- 
tically open spaces or ‘‘ cortili’’ (courtyards), the 
“atrium ’’ and the “‘ peristilium,’’ around which were 
grouped the ‘‘ cubicula ’’ (bedrooms), the eating-rooms, 
the kitchens, the cellars; all small dark rooms, since they 
lived and worked for the most part in the open air, in 
the two open, well lighted and ventilated spaces, where 
the family life was concentrated. 

The house had, in fact, no windows on the street. 
Without, there were only high, bare walls, pierced with 
the smallest number of apertures, these being them- 
selves small in their dimensions and guarded with iron 
bars. The type of the house at Capri is just the reverse 
of this, and we shall pursue this interesting comparison 
in the next article. 

(To be concluded.) 


THe Porthcawl Council recently received a deputation 
from the Western Engineering Co., who have in view a 
scheme for the development of Porthcawl as a_ pleasure 
resort. The scheme involves the laying out of a new front 
and promenade, croquet lawns, tennis courts, etc., and it is 
estimated that over a course of years developments will be 
carried out costing about £1,000,000. The promoters claim 
that the scheme will ultimately make Porthcawl the finest sea- 
side resort in Wales, and tliey seek preferential treatment in 
respect of rates, water supply, and lighting. The council, 
while not committing, themselves to any definite proposal, 
decided to give the enterprise, all.the assistance they could. 
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Architects and the Public they 
Serve.* | Mua 


I HAVE mustered up courage to give a paper in my native » 


town, from which I have been exiled, believing that the 
privileged architects of Birmingham will not deal harshly 
with me for sins of omission or commission. As my 
experiences have been wholly without the walls of Mecca, 
my criticisms will not apply to any who dwell within the 
holy city. _I propose to follow the modus operandi of a 
chemist, and, having described the nature of two elements, 
will then describe what happens when they enter into 
combination. 

To begin with, let us consider the normal and cus- 
tomary outlook of the public in the matter of building, 1f 
possible divesting ourselves of ideas which are partly the 
result of our professional gravitation, partly ignorance 
and want of observation, and partly also the result of 
systematic and picturesque lying which has been carried 
out with assiduity for many years both by writers of 
architectural works and by those who are connected with 
the architectural Press. All writers on such subjects are 
agreed that the architect is little lower than the angels, 
and, like the angels, he never works for fees, but is a 
being swept with passionate enthusiasm for art, in whose 
service he would welcome martyrdom. 

Looking backward on my own experiences before I 
was sentenced for life, I cannot truthfully aver that I 
had a deep and intense realisation of “‘ beauty in struc- 
ture.’’ A’ cathedral interested me for an hour at a time, 
but I believe a theatre, dance, or other entertainment was 
really more of a pleasure tome. I had not the sense of 
discrimination which made me shudder among Victorian 
surroundings, though I remember feeling a reasonable 
interest in Aston Hall, and even warmer interest in a 
ruined Welsh castle. I might have entered the law, but 
had no particular avidity for working for stiff examina- 
tions, while the pursuit of architecture appealed to me 
as a pleasant outdoor life, in which I might be well paid 
for watching others working. 

I allude to these personal matters because, though 
there are many who really have very: strong initial pro- 
clivities and tastes which govern, their choice of a calling, 
I believe that I am justified in assuming in my own case 
that I was a typical example of the general public at 
the age of sixteen, when I chose my future profession. 
My next step_is to consider to what extent my original 
instincts relating to architecture would have been modi- 
fied had I entered another calling. 

The unknown has always attracted mankind, but the 
unknown does not interest mankind, because by investi- 
gation it becomes wholly or partially known, and the 
direction of one’s labours very largely governs one’s 
tastes and inclinations. . I think I am therefore justified 
in assuming that, had I not had to work at architectural 
subjects, I should never have felt more than a casual 
interest in the subject, and this seems to me to be the 
attitude of the average man. ie 

We are led to believe by enthusiastic writers that the 
ancient Greeks or the Florentines of the middle ages 
were keenly interested in matters of art and architecture, 
but have we any real data on which to base such assump- 
tions? Graftsmanship was more specialised and more 
highly developed, wants were simpler, and the designer 
worked in a deep and narrow channel, as a result of 
which he worked with more conviction and force. The 
average man, if surrounded with beautiful things, accepts 
them ; but, if surrounded with ugly ones, accepts them 
also if they serve his purpose. Do we feally believe that 
if a Greek of the age of Phidias had been able to make 
a large income by cutting up his land and building cheap 
tenements on it that he would not have done go, ‘or that, 
having realised the -possibilities of building speculation, 
he would not have acted as we act to-day ? 

; What we know of Japan confirms this view, because 
the Japanese have an art which, in its province, is un- 


* A paper read before the Birmingham Architectural Associa. 
tion by H. W. Wills. 
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_ equalled, and yet, when brought into contact with the 
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West, have shown themselves capable of erecting some 


of the, worst and most tasteless buildings to be seen out 


of Germany, while we meet Japanese men and women _ 
who have nothing to learn from the West in tastelessness 
of costume. If art was a vital and national interest, 
would these things be possible, and do not facts proye 
that, though art is a beautiful growth, it is also easily 
uprooted and cannot be considered to be vital to the life 
of any community? sy ‘~ 
I refuse to believe that mankind in any age or any 
country has ever been saturated with a natural and 
instinctive love of beauty per se, but it is clear to me that 
circumstances in certa’n ages and epochs haye been 
exceptionally favourable to the production of craftsmen 
who have concentrated attention on their work, to the 
great gain of the world. oe a 
Modern man is brought into contact with building in 
various ways. He has to live somewhere, and usually | 
at some time or other he has to pay for the accommoda- 
tion he needs. He is either another man’s tenant or 
he buys and builds for himself. ee 3 
If a tenant, his aim is a simple and well-defined one. 
He obtains the necessary accommodation at the cheapest 
possible rate, he forces his landlord to make good any 
shortcomings if he can possibly do so, and whether he 
succeeds in this or not he abuses his’ landlord to sym-— 
pathetic audiences. The landlord is, and always will be, 
the villain of the piece. ers. > 
If he builds, the process is more complicated. We 
will assume, for decency’s sake, that he goes to an archi- 
tect. He defines his wants, which we may say would — 
cost something like £5,000 if economically carried out. — 
His architect, like all architects, is an amiable and accom. 
modating man, and works from early morning to dewy — 
eve until he has produced something which bears a pic- 
turesque and striking resemblance to the’ original pro- 
position. The architect’s difficulties are real ‘ones, for 
his client has told him he must on no account exceed — 
an expenditure of £2,000, but he belongs to a race which — 
is always attempting the impossible. Estimates are at 
length obtained, the lowest of which comes out at £3,500, 
and an animated and interesting discussion follows, which — 
results in the client accepting a further compromise — 
which reduces the cost of the house to £9,800. .The 
chent for the rest of his life abuses the architect as an _ 
unpractical man, and, if of a humane and charitable dis- 
position, describes him as one who has greatly erred but 
has been forgiven. At one time the client was a. white- 
hot enthusiast on points of art, but such enthusiasm is” 
usually checked by the presentation of the builder’s” 
account. If it lingers afterwards, the architect has dis- 
covered that rara avis the perfect client whom some think — 
is extinct with the dodo and the great auk. But there 
is another aspect in which the average man may be 
interested in building—ag a means of speculation. Here 
we must adopt ordinary business formule and tests. Ti ; 
the architect, by developing a site or erecting a building, 
can obtain for his client a good return on his outlay, he 
stands in an impregnable position. His fees will-be paid 
willingly, he will secure further lucrative employment, — 
and may even rank with those who, by the invention of _ 
an improved corset, a food substitute, or a fountain-pen, : 
are among the great of the earth. His name will be 4 
honoured in the town which gave him birth, and he need _ 
not avoid his banker, SS a 
Of public buildings and the interest they involve I _ 
need say little. The public likes to see great and costly — 
buildings if they have not to pay for them,’ and, if they i 
have, the ratepayer if generous feels that the whole burden 


o 


< 


does not fall on hig shoulders. - 
“So much for one agent of the equation, we have now 
to consider the architect. : . 


The architect is usually a man who, after having been — 
for years immersed in the toils of a specialised training, a 
loses touch with the average standpoint of his fellows. 
_ He studies the works of the past with such enthusiasm, 
that: he loses his sense of the relation of actual things in ~ 
the lives of his fellows. He often becomes what we may — 
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- call a slave of the drawing-board, and his endeavour in 
a great number of cases may be stated as being to spend 
the money of others in accomplishing his own aims. 
This, oddly enough, does not always conduce to his worldly 
success, and he makes cynical remarks about the 
Philistines. He is rather in the position of the Catholics 
in England in the reigns of Elizabeth and James, sus- 
pected of owning a dual allegiance, first, to those who 
employ and pay him, and, secondly, to the cause of 
architecture. The public believe that the second alle- 
giance sways him more strongly than the first. 

There are many exceptions to the man whose 
tendencies I have crudely indicated, but I believe I have 
indicated the most numerous section contained within our 
ranks. : 

It is this dual allegiance which is, in my view, the 
most insidious of the causes which sometimes lead to 
our undoing, and I believe that most of us do not suffi- 
ciently realise that we are necessarily swayed by two 
contradictory and opposed interests—that of our archi- 
tectural predilections, which I believe the public has scant 
‘sympathy and respect for, and that incumbent on our 
position as agents to obtain for our clients in the most 
direct and economical] manner what they really want. 
Our clients may admire versatility in the abstract, but 
they sometimes feel they are dealing with Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. I will leave you to allocate the titles. 

It is easy to test’ the position of the public in these 
matters. I have frequently felt annoyed because a client 
has not accepted something or other I have been keen 
on myself, and have imagined the positions reversed, with 
the result that if I were building for myself I have been 
forced to admit I should take my client’s point of view. 

I have frequently, also at a committee meeting, put a 
scheme before clients only to find that they supported or 
opposed propositions for quite other reasons than any I 
should have imagined, which has been another indication 
to me of how far I have strayed from an understanding 
of the average point of view of the public, and I believe 
we cannot estimate the value of understanding what it is 
the public really wants at too high a figure.. 

I believe I have made a fair statement of the nature 
of my two elements, and have also demonstrated that 
without some changes of method they are unlikely when 
brought into combination to provide what we all want— 


constant and lucrative employment—and here I have a | 


suggestion to make. eis bs 

If our millennium were attained every building in the 
country would be the outcome of an architect’s skill, 
which is not the case at present. 

What will be the end of the housing policy of the 
Government no man can say, but I believe we shall see 
a reversion to the old system of private enterprise, not 
because the Government wish it, but because the finances 
of no State could meet the cost of the alternative. 

But the majority of middle-class houses, like the whole 
of the heuses of the working classes, have been built for 
them and not by them, for reasons which I define as being 
the wish to save trouble and to avoid responsibility. The 
operation of these two factors has led to such buildings 
being erected by speculators of various types, a few of 
whom obtain a thin veneer of architectural skill, such as 
is afforded by the employment of some badly-trained and 
poorly-paid hack draughtsman. 

To do what I believe should be done it would be 
necessary for some of the men now starting in practice 
to turn their backs on ordinary methods and seek partner- 
ships with some builder in a like position, and each con- 
_tributing an equal share of the necessary capital to start 
building to meet the average wants of the community, 
which I define as being houses to live in and commercial 
premises to do business in. The architect would receive 
his payment not in fees, but in a share of the difference 
between the cost of production and the price obtained. 

~ In doing this we should but be following the procedure 
of engineers whose ranks include both consultants and 
executive firms, and whose status is not diminished by 
the fact, 
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¥ Consider what this would mean—the architect in such 
a combination would not have to consider the wants of 
an individual, but that of a class, he would not have to 
check and examine builders’) accounts or to treat the 
builder as an opposed element. The architect would be 
building for himself and would eliminate’ anything for 
which ‘he felt he would not obtain a monetary equivalent, 
which, put in plain language, means that he would have 
no inducement to provide what the public does not really 
appreciate. If we define architecture as the expression 
of the life and wants of an epoch in building, we should 
thus get nearer living work, for the provision of what is 
not appreciated or liked can never advance the interests or 
architectural progress, but produce the eccentricities 
which we unsparingly condemn in the works of others. 
Finally, builder and architect would learn to understand 
the nature of each other’s work better, and the system, if 
efficiently carried out, would redeem the features of whole 
miles of the land, 

The experiment has, of course, been partially tried, 
but very tentatively it is essential that builder and archi- 
tect should be in a position of financial equality and 
authority or the results would be unsatisfactory, and it 
is necessary that both should be trained and educated 
men. 

What we are up against as it is is a force which I 
believe will grow stronger with time—the disinclination of 
the average man to incur responsibilities and give time to 
subjects which do not greatly interest him; he infinitely 
prefers to be able to buy outright or rent what he can 
see, and we have by our limited methods only tilled one 
corner of a field when the whole of it might be included 
in our domain. I would have the architect occupy the 
position of the main course of the feast, whereas now 
he is too frequently a mere hors d’euwvre. 

But for those of us who are architects in the modern 
and restricted sense, that is, agents for our employers, I 
say beware of the undoubted influence of the duality of 
aim, of which most of us must be conscious, and do not 
let us be swayed too greatly by practical pictures of our 
calling in carrying out which we always have to concern 
ourselves with intimate questions of money, space, and 
accommodation, points on which the public have very 
definite views. 

I have spoken somewhat crudely in your family circle 
of points which are usually glossed over in print, in which 
it is customary to speak of the education of the public 
in matters of architecture as if it were a feasible and 
hopeful proposition, which I do not believe it is or has ever 
been. 

It is also a time-honoured custom to assume that no 
architect works for a living, but is simply attracted by 
a burning enthusiasm for art and the progress of 
humanity, another little legend which may not be entirely 
substantiated by facts. 


Land for Wandsworth Housing. 


Mr. Howarp Martin, Official Arbitrator under the 
Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 
1919, has issued his award in a claim by the Trustees of 
the late Sir Charles Seely, Bart., against the Minister of 
Health, in respect of the compulsory acquisition of nearly 
forty-three acres of freehold building land on the Furze- 
down Estate, Wandsworth, S.W., for housing purposes. 
The trustees are Sir Charles Hilton Seely, Bart., General 
the Right Hon. John Bernard Seely, and Mr, Albert 
Edward Fowle Jourdain. The award is in the following 
terms: ‘‘ That the Acquiring Authority is to pay the 
Claimants the sum of £30,908, and I order both parties 
to pay their own costs.’’ At the hearing of the claim, 
Mr. A. L. Ryde, Surveyor, of Westminster, on behalf 
of the claimants, submitted a valuation amounting to 
£53,157. On behalf of the Minister of Health, Mr. F. E. 
Sargant, district valuer of the Inland Revenue, submitted 
a valuation of £24,264. A report of the hearing appeared 
in Tue Arcuitect for December 17, 1920. 
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Epps, W. M. (London) 


Fagg, A, H. (London) 

Fairhurst, H. S. (Manchester) 
Favarger, H. (London) a ann 
Fenty, FT. (York) ... 

Ferhaud, E. A. (London) 

Field, Horace (Woking) 


Finchett, F. W. (Southport) Hi 
Fisher, FJ, (London) mr oes 
Fitzsimons, N. (Belfast) ... ane 


Fleming, H. 8. (London)’ 
Fletcher, H. M, (London) 
Flowers, H. H. (London) 
Ford, OC. (Reading) 


Forrest, G. T. (London) S, A; i a, 
Forsyth & Maule (London) Sex; eae 
Foss, J. H. Beart (London) Soe 


Foster, W. T. (London) ee TF 
Frampton, R.A., Sir George (London) ee 
Franklin, D. M. (London) wae 
Fraser, G. (Liverpool) 

Fraser, P, M. (London) 

Frere, B. O. (London) : 

Fry, P.G. (Weston-s 1p er-Mare) 

Fulton, J. B. (Glasgow) 


Gamble, H. G. (Lincoln) (two vents) 
Garlick, F. J. Guondon). . ... 
Gaskell, PE CELL)? es 

Gaymer, B. P. (North Walsham) ~ 
Gilbert, W. (Birmingham) ue years) 
Gilbert, W. (London) 

Gilman, B. F. 

Goddard, 12 hyo) (Newton Harcourt) 
Goodsir, J. P. (Wallington) : 
Goslett, H. (London) 

Gray, A: (Hertford) .. 

Grazebrook, T. (Stourbridge) 
Green, Mowbray A. (Bath) .. 

Grundy, J.W. (Ulverston) Fe ¥ 
Gunton, J. (London) ate a 
Gunton, W. H. (London) : 
Gurney, A. F. (London) 

Guthrie, L. R. (London) 


Haines, H. Bedford) ; 
Hall, Austen (BH) (London) .. 
Hall, A. W. (London) sae AS vate 
Hall, E. 8. (London)... ay me Se 
Hall’& Fenton (Sheffield) ise 
Hanton, P.K. (London) ... 

Hardcastle, FE. H. A. (London) 

Hardy, M. (Dorchester) £ 

Harrild, F. (Totnes) .. 

Harris, . Vincent (London). 

Harris & Hobson, Messrs. (Liverpool) 
Harrison, N. W. (Oxford) Re 
Hart, E. J. (Capt.) (Manchester) 

Harvey, W. A, (Birmingham) 

Hawkes, H. C. (Birmingham) | 

Hawkins, P. W. (London) ... 

Haxton, A. D. (Leven) o 

Hays, J. Wilson (Wingate, Durham) 
Hayward, A. B. (London) . 

Haywood, Ww. (Birmingham) See 
Hedderwick, D. B. freee A 
Helme & Corhett (London).. oe 
Henry, T. W. (Belfast) 


Hett, L. Keir (London) it ie we 


Hewitt, A. 8. (Gt. Yarmouth) 
Hibbert, A. (London) eee 
Hick, E. M. (Cheam) 


_ Hider, B. J. W. (London) . Vt A gi 


Hignett, (Oke se, (Letchworth) exh ar 
Hiorns, PB, R. (London) ak 38 wee 


Hobday, W. Herbert (London) vs Aa 


Hodgson, A. N. W. (Windermere) .. Shc 
Holman, "AR. (Exeter) ... 

Honeyman, H. Lu. (Newcastle) (two years) 
Honnor, T. (Newbury) 


: Hopkins, W. B., & Sons (Berkhamsted) ; 


Horder, P. Morley (london)  -.,. 
Hornblower, G. (London) ... oi 


Horsfall, C. F. L, (Halifax 
Houfton, P. B. (Chesterfield) 


eee eee 


- Howgate, W. Church (Richmond) .. av 


‘ Huntly-Gordon, H 


Hubbard, G. E, (Newnham-on-Severn) 
Hubbard, ‘P. W.( London) . 
Hubbard, W. 4H. Guest (Luton) 
Humphrey, FE. J. (Surbiton) 
Hunt, Messrs. W. & BH. A. (London) 
Hunt, W..G. Condon) 
Chonda 
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“srocxs KING” "stans 
walls PARTITIONS oors 
| FIBROUS PLASTER CEILING SLABS | 


Ferro-Concrete and Glass Constructions 


“FERRO GLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
“KING” CONCRETE GLAZING BARS 


181, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C., and 


Tel: City 2213 and Cent. 772, and Leeds 22772. 


4 A. KI te & Co. | BRITANNIA BUILDINGS, LEEDS. 


Classic Radiator Characteristics 


1. Beauty of Design. 

The Ideal Classic Radiator makes a special 
appeal to that discriminating taste which demands 
comfort and elegance in the home. _ Its chaste beauty 
and well-balanced series of slender columns, with 
their simple fluting, make a harmonious whole, 
graceful in outline and inconspicuous. 


IDEAL CLASSIC RADIATORS 


The Ideal Classic Radiator, however, is distinguished not only 
by beauty of design but also by important practical advantages. 


: _ Write for further particulars. Inspection of our Showrooms 
invited. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR ((OMPANY 


LIMITED. 


London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Telep*one: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: “ Liableness, London.” 


Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. 


Telephone ; Central 4220. Telegrams : “ Radiators, Hull.” 


Agents in Great Britain carrying stocks of “Ideal” Radiators and “Ideal” Boilers: 
Baxendale & Co. Ltd, Miller Street Works, Manchester. | | Wiliam Macleod & Co., 60-64 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 


76 
Scottish Building Guilds Conference. 


Tue first conference of Scottish Guilds was held in 
Glasgow on Saturday, the 22nd inst. Mr. S. G. Hob- 
son, secretary of the National Building Guild, presided. 


There were forty delegates from different centres through-. 


out Scotland. Mr. Hobson, in his opening’ remarks, 
spoke of his recent successful fight with Dr. Addison on 
the question of allowing the Guilds to get on with hous- 
ing. In regard to ‘continuous pay,’” he said ‘there 
was a big strigele before the workers. The Building 
Guild would fight for this very strenuously, not only for 
themselves, but for all workers in all industries. After 
reports had been given by various delegates, two resolu- 
tions were passed, one agreeing that a Regional Council 
be formed in Scotland to co-ordinate the work, with Mr. 
John ‘Winning as regional officer, the other in the follow- 
ing terms:—‘* That, having regard to the attack made 
upon the Building Guild by the Ministry of Health and 
the master builders, this conference of Scottish Building 
Guilds, having before it the result of Guild building in 
England, particularly in South Wales, Lancashire, and 
Yorkshire, where the Building Guild is erecting artisan 
houses at £150 per house cheaper than the master 
builders in the same’ localities, and realising that this 
result is. in part due to the security of employment 
obtained by the system of ‘ continuous pay,’ urges upon 
the Government. the necessity of recognising this con- 
tinuous pay aS an economic charge upon the building, 
and in no sense as yemuneration.’” 


Competition News. 

Mr. Herbert T. Buckland, F.R.I.B.A., who was appointed 
assessor in connection with the competition for designs for 
a High School for Girls to be erected in Newton Road, 
Burton-on-Trent, has awarded the first prize of 250 guineas 
to Messrs. W. and T. R. Milburn, Sunderland ; the second 
prize, carrying a premium of 150 guineas, to Messrs. Rees 
and Holt, Liverpool; and the third prize, 100 guineas, to 
Mr. Edward T. Allcock, Liverpool. 

The Llandudno War Memorial Committee have, on the 

award of Mr. G. A. Humphreys, the assessor, selected the 
design of Mr. S. Colwyn Foulkes, of Colwyn Bay,. for the 
cenotaph in memory of local men who fell during the war, 
which is to be erected on the site at the bottom of Mostyn 
Street. Over fify drawings were sent in for competition, 
from all parts of the kingdom. A second prize of £15 was 
awarded to Mr. H. S. Davies. 

The Burgh of Rothesay War. Memorial Committee invite 
designs for a memorial to hold about 200 names and to cost 
not more than £2,000. The memorial will take the form of 
a symbolical figure holding aloft a cross, to be ereeted of 
either granite with bronze figure or white marble with white 
marble figure, and alternative designs should be lodged. The 
site will be on the Esplanade. The successful competitor will 


be entrusted with the work; the second best will receive a‘ 


prize of £15, the third a prize of £10, and the fourth a 
prize of £5. The Committee will be advised by an archi- 
tectural assessor. Drawings and estimates should be sent 
not later than February 19 to Mr. Robert D. Whyte, Town 
Clerk, Rothesay, from whom further particulars may be had. 


Tue electrical engineer to the Southend Town Council __ 


recommends extensions of plant, which should be available 
by the summer of 1925, estimated to cost £300,000. 
Tun Falkirk Dean. of Guild Court rave granted an 


application by Falkirk Iron Co. for warrant to erect mould- - 


ing and dressing shops at their Castlelaurie Works, situated 
at. Bankside, Falkirk, The estimated cost of the proposed 
erection was given at £8,000. 

Ar the last meeting of the Administrative Committee of 
the National Union of Manufacturers (Inc.), Mr. George 
Terrell, M.P., in the chair, the following resolution was 
unanimously carried, on the motion of Mr. T. Shepherd 
(Midland Council): ‘‘ That in view of the attitude of the 
Builders’ Union in connection with the employment of ex- 
Service men, this Committee desires to record a protest 
against the proposed subsidy and guarantee which has been 
offered by .the Government as establishing an undesirable 
precedent which might be applied to other trades; and, 
» further, that it may involve the nation in unnecessary finan- 
cial liabilities at a time-when national economy is of the 
utmost public importance.’’ 
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F orthcoming Events. 


Saturdat y, January 29.—Society of Architects.—Visit a 
Painter Stainers’ Hall, 9 Little Trinity Street, E.C. 3p. Mi. i 
.— International College of Chromatics. Meeting ate 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. Lecture by Mr. E. Kay | 
Robinson, F.Z.S., entitled ‘ Colour as the Expression of bs, 
Life.”’ 3, 30 P.M. i 
Monday, January 31.—Royal Institute of British Avehill a 
tects. —Meeting at 9 Conduit Street, W. President’s ee 
to Students. Criticism of Drawings by Mr, H. P. Burke-— 
Downing, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Presentation of Prizes ‘ue 
Studentships. 8. 30 P.M. 2 

Tuesday, February 1.—Institution of Civil Engineers.— _ 
Meeting at Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. Lec- 
ture by. Brevet- Major G. le Q. Martel, D.S.0., M.C., R. Ee 
entitled ‘‘ Bridging in the Field.” 5. 30 P.M. 7 

Wednesday, “February 2.—Glasgow Institute of Archi-— 
tects.—Meeting at 39 Elmbank Crescent. Lecture by Mr. 
Archibald Barr, LL.D., entitled “ Arches.” 8 P.M. 7. ay 

— Royal Archeological Institute.—Meeting in the apart-_ 
ments of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, W. 
Lecture by Professor F. M. Simpson entitled cc Santa Sophi 
and the Mosques at Constantinople and Brusa.’”? 4.30 p.m. — 

Thursday, February 3.—Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Assistants’ Professional Union.—Grand rally at Caxton — 
Hall, Westminster, S.W., in support of Pa Unione) 
Minimum Wage Proposals. 6.15 P.M. 

Friday, February 4.—Town Planning Institute. ” Mestal 
ing at 12 Great George Street, Westmi ster, 8.W.. Lectur 
by. Sir H. Trustram Eve, K.B. E., F.S.1., entitled ‘‘ Th 
Agricultural Belts of Garden Cities.” 6 P.M. 

Saturday, February 5. ~_Architeetual Association. _— 
Visit to St, James’s Palace. Be 


General. 


At the Bedwas Council meeting on Monday last the clerk 
reported that sanction of the tender of Mr. T. F. Howells to 
erect 144 houses at Bedwas at a cost of £142,993 had be 
_received. He applied to the Public Works: Loan Board 
the necessary money. 

Haavy losses having been caused to thrifty persons i 
classes of the community by the failure of so-called ** Ba: 
and also by investments in unsound, and even fraudule e 
concerns, it seems desirable to point out that Lloyds Bank, 
Ltd., places its service, with its wide-spread system of 
branches, at the disposal of the public for the deposit of 
savings, however small.. The Bank has for many years had 
a large Savings Bank Department in the South West of Eng- 
land, and the same facilities are now available throughout 


institutions of its kind in.the world. It has over 1 ,500 offices 
in England and Wales; its subscribed capital is £70, 688, 980 
its paid- up capital £14, 137,796, its reserve fund £10, 000, 000, 
while its deposits amount to over £325,000,000. 

THe Westminster City Council and the City of Wests 
minster Union are about to let for building the site of the 
Poland Street Workhouse. It has an area of 47,880 f 
with frontages to two streets, and is placed a little. nor 
of Piccadilly Circus within two hundred yards of Rege 
Street and Oxford Street. The cloth market and the soft- 
‘goods trade have made their homes in this district. Ma: 
firms haye migrated here from the City to bring their stoc 
and samples closer to their West End customers. Office 2 
showrooms accommodation is notoriously deficient in this. 
quarter, and capital will easily flow in the direction of sound 
investment for which a mammoth store or a big trade block | 
would return satisfactory interest. The letting will be by 
auction on a term for eighty years, and will take place on 
March-31 at-Knight, Frank & Rutley’s rooms in Hanover 
Square. 4 

‘THe annual meeting of the Church Crafts League was 
held in the Church House on the 19th inst., Professor Selwyil 
Image in the chair. An address was given by the Rev. 
W. H. Draper, Master of the Temple, on the Custody of 
Churches and Church Treasures. The suggestion made by — 
Sir Alfred Mond that this custody might be taken over by 
the Office of Works was strongly deprecated, and it was un-— 
animously resolved :—‘‘ That the machinery of the Church, ' 
if properly directed and developed, is amply sufficient for 
‘the safeguarding of ecclesiastical fabrics and their contents, 
and that the extension of the authority of the State over the 
cathedrals and parish churches should be opposed. The 
resolution also asked the Bishops to bring the matter before 
‘the Standing Committees of the Diocesan Conferences in thel 
spring.’ woe 
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WORKS “AND. 
STOCKYARDS 


LONDON. 
Riverside Works. 
East Greenwich SE. 


MANCHESTER. | B 
Trafford Park. : 
=V 
EDINBURGH. : 4 a= 
StAndrew Steel Works. -——_ es i — |i 


GLASGOW. 
Pinkston. 
Office 19,Waterloo St 


BIRMINGHAM 
Office. +7, Temple Row. 


NEWCASTLE on TYNE 
Milburn House 


London City Office. 
5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL. § 
E£C.4: 
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~ various types of cranes. 
= and to prompt a demand either for a catalogué section of 
the crane which interests the reader or fora complete . 


‘- word 


2B 
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THE. Vaughan Crane Co., 
have Sent us a copy of their mee hadkiet (No. 8), which is not 
“strictly a catalogue but an illustrated booklet, showing their 


It is intended to pique curlosity 


w Catalogues. 


catalogue dealing ‘with the whole range of their manufac- 
tures, A wide range of hand and electric cranes are in- 
eluded.’ ‘The cotipany are on the’ lists of the Admiralty, 
War Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, India Office, &c. 

Tue Moler Fireproof Brick and Parton “Go. “itd. 
(which is associated with Vickers, Ltd.), have been favoured 
with a large contract from the Ministry of Health for their 
No. 64 Partition Slabs to be used in connection with State- 
aided housing schemes. The quantity ordered amounts to 
24 millions, and already they have despatched the first two 
consignments of some 500 tons to Leith and Aberdeen. The 
company quote in their catalogue the opinion of an eminent 
architect, who declared the material to be ‘‘ far superior to 
any that has so far been submitted to me or that I have 
been able to-use in buildings in the past.’ Moler partitions 
were used in the construction of Dulwich Infirmary, Maryle- 
bone Workhouse, and other, large buildings. According to 
the catalogue, No. 6A slabs weigh 2 tons 17 ewt, per 1,000 ; 
a partition 25 inches in thickness has a weight of 83 ]b. and 

“requires 13 bricks per yd. super. The slabs are made in suit- 
able sizes to enable them to be easily erected and fixed by one 
man; they afford good holding for nails and screws, and are 
made either keyed for. plastering or smooth both sides. 

Tue National Radiator Co., Ltd., 439 and 441 Oxford 

Street, W., and Hull, have issued a single-sheet catalogue 
inset relating to their latest pattern of radiator called the 
“* Tdeai Classic” Four Column. This is the first of a new 
series embodying a considerable advance in radiator con- 
struction. The internal area of the individual columns is 
only about one-fourth that of other radiators, so that the 
quantity of water or steam required i is reduced to about one- 
half. Owing to the reduced size of the columns and the 
symmetrical “spacing, 15 per cent. more heating surface can 
be obtained in a given floor area than with an ordinary 
single column radiator of equal height, so that the ‘‘ Ideal 
Classic’’ radiator only occupies two-thirds of the space 
required for other patterns. This new type seems specially 
well adapted for good-class residential. work. We have also 
received ja leaflet giving particulars of the ‘‘Ideal’’ wall 
brackets for radiators and ‘‘ Ideal” adjustable radiator 
saddle. The adjustable wall bracket isian improved pattern 
providing adjustment up to 1 inch, both horizontally and 
vertically and obviating the necessity of both bottom brackets 
-and top stays. The ‘Ideal’’ radiator saddle is intended 
primarily for use in conjunction with wood radiator tops 
which are liable to shrink, as it permits a horizontal adjust- 
ment up to 4 inch. 

‘THE Modern Burglar’’ is so interesting and _ well-pro- 
duced a book that we haye very great hesitation in classing 
it as a trade catalogue. But, after all, trade even in the 
twentieth century is not necessarily shorn of all its romance, , 
The business of a safe maker must possess its full share, for 
in its very essence it is a challenge to unknown opponents 
without any restriction in choice of weapon. Messrs. the 
Chatwood Safe Co., Ltd., have for more than sixty years been 
pitting their skill against that of the world’s safe-breakers. 
And they can still “boldly . claim that ‘‘the only form of 
defence upon which the custodian of treasure may justifiably 
place absolute reliance is that afforded by the qualities re- 
presented in the Chatwood Safe.** Many incidents are 
narrated and illustrated in the fascinating pages'of “The 

. Modern Burglar ’’ which completely justify this not incon- 

‘siderable boast. In 1858, when Mr. Samuel Chatwood. 
founded the firm in Bolton, the efficiency of a safe as pro-: 
tection against fire and man was’ distinctly low. In: 1921 
a Chatwood safe defies. ‘both’ enemies; it has outdistanced 
the scientific cracksman, armed though he be with the latest 
oxy-acetylene blow-pipe and every known, tool. But ‘it is 
most important to remember that there is no magic in the 

Safe, whose comfortable, reassuring sound has too 
often given a false feeling of security. The resources of 

science and human efficiency are shared alike by the burglar 

‘and his traditional enemy—the maker of safes and strong | 
rooms; the latter must ‘keep his light a-shining:a little \ 

ahead of the rest.’? Messrs. Chatwood’s history of this 
sixty, years’ war is of absorbing interest. The book is not 

merely, an. advertisement | of Chatwood Safes, but is, in a 

narrow ’ compass, w comprehensive: description of modern 
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‘methods of protecting valuables against. fire;- fall, and 
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a deputation from the Scottish - ‘National Building Trades. 
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burglary, showing how scientific principles are applied in the 
‘the ‘construction of vaults and strong rooms for te 
corporations. 
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<i Prufitol ” anda ‘Sprayer. 


‘Lips, 44-46. King’ Ss Road, Sloane 
arranged a demonstration on the Chelsea Arts 
Club premises last week: of“ Prufitol ’!—the ‘liquid surfaes 
waterproofer for brick and stone work. ‘ Prufitol”? has 
been on the market about six years. This liquid consists of 
a petroleum base and wax which soaks into the brick or stone 
work for about 4 inch in such a fashion that it renders the 
surface waterproof without closing up the pores. An ij 
portant point in its favour is that the. bricks do not show 
any discolouration. It is too soon, of course, to state with 
certainty whether the defective walling treated last Friday 
has been cured ; but the material has been applied with com- 
plete satisfaction under other and much more trying condi- 
tions in various parts of the country. As an example - 
recent success we may mention that five thousand houses to 
be erected by the Birmingham City Council will be wat. 
proofed with, ‘‘ Prufitol.’’ There are various ways of apply- 
ing the material. But we doubt if there can; be a better, 
certainly not a quicker, way than by the use of the new t 
of spraying machine demonstrated at Chelsea at the same 
time as ‘‘ Prufitol.”’ This compact, simple, and efficient 
compressed-air machine is made by Universal Sprayer 
Ltd,; it may be charged and» recharged indefinitely wit 
whitewash, paint, * Prufitol, ” or other liquid without loss 
of pressure.. The pressure. can be varied according to Te. 
quirements; for the ‘‘ Prufitol’? demonstration it was 
between 30 and 40 lb. In construction the machine seer 
to be foolproof and contains a minimum of wearing par 
The 2- and 3-gall. sizes can be strapped on a man’s back 
desired. A noteworthy feature was the uniform fashio 
with which the waterproofer was being sprayed on to t 
walling. 


eadaolte. Propucts, : 


Housing News. 


Tue Ministry of Health has forwarded their formal : 
tion to the Grays Urban District Council borrowing £89, 2! 
for housing purposes, and intimated that it had recom 
mended the Public Works Loan Board to lend the money. 

An intimation has been received by the Smethwick T 
Council that. the Public Works Loan Commissioners ai 
prepared to award a further £100,000 on account for # 
Council’s housing scheme. The Housing Committee stat 
that the whole of the plans relating to the Oldbury are 
have been approved and stamped by the Ministry. 

Hutt City Council last week decided to’ proceed with 
scheme for the erection of 500 houses in the eastern portio 
of the city under the Government Office of Works, the esti~: 
mated cost of which is*half a million. The, Corporation's 
commitments for housing, amount to £741,000, of whie 
£300,000 has been raised in’ nine months by housing bonds.’ 
Doubts were expressed.ias to the city’s ability to raise tl 
million now required to finance the Corporation’s housin 
scheme. 

Edinburgh Carporation Housing Committee have recei 


Gg 


Federation, who suggested that.the Committee should sw 
scribe in the issue Of contracts to an arrangement approve 
by the Board of Health, so that when prices had been fi 
between the Local Authority and the local association th 
latter will arrange for the: ‘distribution of the work am« 
the local contractors, haying. regard to their respective 
sources in men and‘plant, so as ‘to ensure the carrying 
of the work in an efficient and expeditious manner. ~ 
Committee decided to consider the proposal. “ 
During the week ending January 14 payment of t 
Government grant -to private builders was made in res 
of 573 completed houses. This is by far the greatest numbe 


became available, and represents a sum of £136,076. 

would appear that completions are now being made m 
more rapidly, and, of 29,963 houses for which Certificate 
has been | granted, payments have already been made 
respect of 5,384. The total amount ‘already ‘paid in gra 
is £1,468,123, and the total amount to which the Minis 
of Health is already committed is £7,270,818. - It will th 
be seen that a ake large s sum remains a be ian UE du 
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As Gihers See Us. 


Tur Secretary of the National Housing aoe 
‘of America has issued an exhaustive pamphlet ro 
he Housing question, whi¢h, he says, is the ie 
f a six-weeks’ visit here, spent “i. intensive study. 
ithe writer ‘‘has not rested content with obtaining 
‘information from Government—officials, but has 
checked the information thus obtained against the 
apiece and opinions of*builders, Labour men, 

1 estate « men, architects? ‘financial interests, 

ousing reformers, members of Parliament, and 
_ others.’’ This sounds comprehensive and impartial, 
~ but when we examine the list of persons from whom 
information has been obtained we find that fifteen 
out of twenty-three are connected with the Ministry 
of Health, while another three include Mr. Henry 
Aldridge, of the National Housing and, Town- 


planning Association, Mr. Charles Purdom, and Mr. 


R. L. Reiss, of the Garden Cities and Town-planning 


Association. In other words, eighteen out of a total 


of twenty-three may be said to be special pleaders, 
while the only moderating influence we can discern 


of the National Federation of Building 


is that supplied by Mr. George Hicks, the lresident 
Trade 
Employers, Mr. A. G. White, Secretary of the same 


_bedy, and Mr. Edwin Evans, the President of the 


Property Owners’ Association. 


In other words, the 
process of impartial sifting of evidence must have 
been a difficult one, seeing that eighteen representa- 
tives of one side are asked to give evidence, as against 
five who may possibly hold’ different views. It may 


be that the writer has obtained the opinion of many _ 


authorities who do-not wish their names mentioned, 


but if that be so it is unfortunate, since the report 


‘as it stands cannot be said to be the result of 


careful analysis of conflicting testimony. 
_ The report states that as England is engaged 


‘in the colossal task of:building 500, 000 houses, at an 


‘sixty years, 
advantages 


expense to the taxpayers of £20, 000,000 a year for 
it affords. an object-lesson in the 
and disadvantages of \ Government 


‘interfering in the realm of commerce and industry, 


a statement which none will 


gainsay. 
‘The author, in a preliminary paragraph, states 
that after talking with people in all walks of society, 
‘each has expressed. the conviction, and in no 


‘uncertain tone, that had not the Government seen 
this responsibility, and accepted it, not only would 
the Government have fallen, but there would have 


been serious industrial disturbances, and, in the 


“opinion of some observers, Revolution.’’ 


We entirely deny the truth of this assertion, 


which is either that of extremely timid or extremely — 


‘prejudiced persons; it is unfair and ungenerous to 


_ the common sense of a nation which has in the past 


shown itself stable and courageous to imagine that 


* “How England is Meeting the Housing Shortage ” By 


Lawrence Veiller, Secretary of National Housing Association of 


At? 


America. 


are a 


such a preposterous sentiment prevailed in the minds 
of the majority, though we can understand special 
pistes making use of such arguments. 

If we paraphrase the statement and put it that 
no Government after the war would have been safe 
had it shown a complete disregard of the interests 
of the people, we should probably be correct, but this 
does not presuppose the necessity for adopting: an 
utterly unsound economic policy, but rather the 
necessity of finding a means to meet difficulties which 
was both just and financially sound. Our ae 
is that the policy adopted is neither. 

We are told that the building ef houses hiveugh 
private effort had practically broken down five years 
before the war, but the chief reason for this—the 
Finance Act of 1909—is not mentioned. | 

In other words, the report is one that might be 
written on a shipw reck or other catastrophe, and the 
inevitability ef the catastrophe is taken for granted, 
no effort being made to analyse the causes which 
led up to it. 

Despite all this, some of the conclusions which 
the writer arrives at would be by no means cheering 
to the housing reformer. Mr. Veiller states that 
houses in England are always rented at much lower 
figures than those in the United States, and that 
the working man usually pays about 15 per cent. of 
his wages in rent, as against 20 per cent. in America. 

He entirely ridi@ales the assumption that it will 
ever be possible to raise the vents of the State houses 
to anything like an economic level. As he says, if, 
the worker with to-day’s high wages is only to pay, 
a fraction of an economic rent it is impossible to 
believe in the feasibility of raising such rents in five 
or seven years’ time, when the general level of wages 
will inevitably have fallen. As he says, the economic 
rent of the ordinary house built under the Housing 
schemes, and including rates, would probably amount 
to £125 a year or £2 8s; a week, this on 
the assumption that rates at the present time 
little over half of the weekly rental. 
As against this the public authorities will 
be receiving rents of something like from 12s. to 15s. 
a week. We are, an fact, much more likely to 
have to cope with ‘‘no-rent campaigns ”' than to 
be able to write off our losses by increased rents 
from the new houses. The writer considers that 
the present policy is pauperising the working man ; 
as he puts it: ‘‘ To-day the average working man 
considers that providing him and ‘his family with 
a dwelling of the very best type at a rent far below 
the economic rent (for which the taxpayer must 
pay annually vast sums of money) is not a special 
favour eranted to him, but is his as a matter of 

right.’ 

We are glad to see throughout the pamphlet that 
the author Clearly insists on the fact that the new 
houses are being provided at national expense, and 
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that no relief can be expected in the future from this 
expense. 
naive : ‘‘ irrespective of the disadvantage of Govern- 
ment-built houses and of the unsoundness of a 
nation’s building houses in large quantities to be 
rented on other than an economic basis, the fact 
remains that England is producing houses in vast 
numbers to meet the needs of the people, of a type 
“which marks an epoch in the development of the 
Housing movement, and will set.a standard for years 


lilustrations. 


THE TITE PRIZE.—Winning Design by Gorpon H. Hour, : 
WAR MEMORIAL: MERTON CHURCHYARD CROSS, SURREY. By H. P. Burke Downine, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
THE CITY OF LONDON WARDS.—LIME STREET, QUEENHITHE, AND VINTRY WARDS. 


Notes and Comments. 


The Royal Gold Medal. 

We congratulate the R.I.B.A. on the choice of Sir EH. 
Lutyens as the recipient of the Royal Gold Medal. The 
honour would have been offered to Sir Edwin sooner or 
later, but we are glad it should be sooner. There are 
others to whom the Gold Medal should be awarded, but 
in some cases we fear it may be withheld till too late, 
which is a pity. The custom of alternating a foreign and 
an English architect might possibly in some cases be de- 
parted from for a year. 


The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ 
Professional Union. 
THis energetic body held a meeting in Caxton Hall on 
February 3, at which the Union’s proposals for minimum 
salaries were proposed and discussed. While we have 
every sympathy with the objects of the Union, we hope 
they will not lose the support which they might secure 
by going a little too far. Undoubtedly many assistants 
in the past were inadequately paid and not over-well 
treated by a certain class of architects, and equally un- 
doubtedly, they can, and do, obtain salaries which vary 
from two to three times what they were before the war. 
But we should remember that no assistant worth his salt 
means to remain an assistant. It is usually a temporary 
stage, except with the unskilful or unfortunate, being 
pupilage or other educational period and practice. Before 
the war good assistants with a reasonable knowledge of 
their value and enterprise obtained salaries which 
if not what they might have been were fairly adequate, 
and architects, who after all have mostly been 
assistants and are human beings, understood the position. 
A very fmendly feeling prevailed between the better-class 
architects and those they employed then as now, and we 
should be sorry to see this done away with and replaced 
by. the sort of armed neutrality which exists between 
capital and labour. Should this arise the result would 
probably be that an increasing number of architects would 
do all draughtsmen’s work themselves and a decreasing 
number of architects’ assistants would find employment 
when they want it. In a nutshell, the good and efficient 
assistant can get his quantum meruit without a Union, 
and, while we welcome any effort to create good fellow- 
ship and to obtain mutual help, we don’t quite like the 
flavour of a ‘‘ Union.’’ The word is not of happy asso- 
ciation, 
The Duties of Architects. 

Mr. G. A. Scorr gaye judgment in a most interesting 
case concerning the duties of an architect, and, we are 
glad to note, gave it in the defendant architect’s favour. 
It was alleged that Mr. Hider, the architect, had been 

negligent in connection with work involved in converting 
' a house in Beak Street, Regent Street, for warehouse 
purposes. The defendant had recommended a drastic 
scheme of reconstruction of the second and third floors 
of the building, and the allegation of the plaintiff’s solici- 
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The conclusion arrived at is somewhat. 


February 4, 192] 5 


to come.’’ As we have frequently pointed out, a 
standard could have been set by local authoritie 
without the State building any houses, and the pri 
vate speculator would have conformed to it, while 
the vast numbers referred to chiefly exist—and we 
hope will exist—on paper only. In conclusion, while 
the writer would evidently have liked to bless, he 
has come perilously near to cursing the whale move- _ 
ment, and we doubt whether the Ministry of Health’ — 
will reprint the pamphlet to give it wider publicity. 


tors was that Mr. Hider had pledged his professional — 
skill to make a warehouse fit for the storage of cloth — 
goods, but Mr. Hider contended that he had only con- — 
templated making the building fit for the Golden Square — 
trade. The premises were let to a tenant whose require- _ 
ments involved floors capable of sustaining 24 ewts. to 
a foot super., and it was admitted the floors were not _ 
strong enough for such a weight. ‘The defence came — 
to the conclusion that the architect had not given the — 
specific guarantee alleged, and that he had exercised ex- — 
ceptional skill in dealing with the matter, nor was he — 
convinced, as was alleged, that Mr. Hider had been — 
careless as to the superintendence of the work. The — 
case wag therefore dismissed with costs, but such — 
occurrences indicate the nature and extent of the respon- — 
sibilities which often fall upon an architect who is dealing — 
with alterations to an old building. ‘Zl 


The Building Gilds. 


Mr. W. E. F'. Macmuniay, in an excellent letter to “The _ 
Times” on the subject of the Building Gilds, says:— — 
‘Mr. Malcolm Sparkes, in his letter published in your 3 
issue of January 22, appears to suggest that the Gild of _ 
Builders is a microcosm, on the pattern of which a — 
complete new industrial system could be set up. How 
can this be, seeing that the only function of industry — 
which the Gild is undertaking, or is in a position to — 
undertake, is the secondary function of supplying goods — 
for which the market is secured in advance? The vitally — 
important primary function of industry, the laying out — 
of capital in anticipating future demands, experimenting — 
with possible improvements, &c., with the risk of failure - 
through factors which in many cases could not be fore- — 
seen, is apparently not contemplated by the Gild, nor 
could it be by an organisation which deprives itself of — 
the only sound source of capital, industrial profits on — 
an adequate scale. It is no new discovery that where — 
there is no trading risk goods can be supplied at a low — 
margin above cost. Nor is there anything new in the — 
application of a surplus to the improvement of industry. 7 
This is already the destination of a great part of the — 
industrial profits realised, whether distributed as dividends 
or not. 4 

‘In regard to security from the hardships of un- a 
employment, it is quite true that the opinion is gaining 
ground that each great industry should organise such 
security for its members. But the framing of a sound — 
scheme to bring this about is at bottom a financial and 
commercial problem, and attractive plans for giving 
continuous pay at full rates to men, whether working or _ 
not, will go the way of the attractive plan of Farrow’s . 
Bank to pay interest on current accounts, unless it is 
soundly conceived in this respect.’ ae ; 

We believe that if we could look forward ten years — 
we should not hear much of the Gilds, but, of course, we _ 
may be mistaken. : 4 
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London Art Galleries. 


(All Rights Reserved.): 


Or exceptional interest is the admirably arranged 
memorial exhibition, which opened on J anuary 27 at the 
Fine ‘Art Society, of the drawings and cartoons of the 
late F. H. Townsend, who was for fifteen years (from 
1905-1920) art-editor of ‘“‘ Punch’’ and a constant con- 
tributor to its pages. There are probably few of my 
readers who have not often seen and enjoyed this artist’s 
clever drawings, which we now miss’ so much; and in 
the present exhibition there are presented mone than a 
hundred of these drawings, with the very useful addition 
of their accompanying text. Mr. Townsend’s humour 
was fresh, natural, spontaneous—an outcome of his own 
delightful character; and I can speak here from some 
knowledge, ‘having known him more than twenty years 
ago. His interest in sport Comes out in many of these 
drawings, which hang on the humours of golf, cricket 
(‘Our Village Cricket Club’’ is a series), and fencing: 
perhaps “‘ Punch ”’ was never better in our times than 
during the war, and in this connection we see in these 
drawings how much we owed to Townsend’s contribu- 
tions. ‘To this period belongs the enthusiastic musician, 
who, keenly appreciative of the hum of the Gotha over- 
head during a raid, strikes a note, while to his wife (under 
the table) he explains, “‘ Listen, Agatha, exactly B flat ”’ ; 
and also some of his admirable designs for covers, such as 
the cover of ““Punch’’ Army Number in 1916, the 
“Punch Almanack,’’ with Mr. Punch as St. George 
making the Boche dragon ‘‘ squirm,’’ the Navy Number 
cover, and ‘‘ an alteration of the ‘Punch’ cover to suit 
the German idea.’’ 

To the poultry-fancier might appeal the drawing 
with the legend: ‘‘ Egg spoons! Annie, egg spoons! 
when you lay eggs always lay spoons too! ’’—and to the 
victim of social functions the ingenuous remark of Phyllis 
to her hostess, ‘‘I am very sorry, but I think we must 
be going, Andrew has borne it long enough.’’ A melan- 
choly interest attaches to ‘‘.-The Last Sketch,” which 
shows one figure still left in pencil as part of the prepara- 

tory scaffolding; and a special note of interest attaches 

to the artist’s etched work, of which ten specimens 

appear here, generally of figure-subjects, and among 
which /{‘ Surprised,’’ ‘‘ Patience,’’ ‘‘A Fashionable 
Lady’ (in Bond Street in 1914), and two subjects from 
the Hast, ‘‘ Arabian Nights ” and ‘* Girl in Eastern Cos- 
tume,’’ show us that the artist had powers in this direc- 
tion which, had he, been less tied by regular work, he 
might have carried further. 

The inner room of the Fine Art Society’s Galleries is 
occupied by an exhibition of the paintings of Mr. Montagu 
Smith, which opened also on Januairy 27. Theme is 
vigorous work and good colour in these oil paintings, 
among which I noted ‘‘ Sea of Paramé,’’ with wind-tossed 
waves breaking over the rocks, ‘‘ Twilight,’’ with the 
dark shadows of the trees and on the water; ‘*‘ Eventide,” 
with figures of bathers outlined against deep verdure; 
“ A Normandy Pastoral,’’ and—best to my mind of all— 
the admirably suggested distance in *‘ A Fenland Canal.”’ 

_ At the Leicester Galleries Mr. H. M. Bateman will 
shortly add to the gaiety of London by an exhibition of 
‘his recent humorous drawings, which is to be opened on 
Saturday, February 5, and may very probably recall the 
success of his first exhibition two years ago, when such 
crowds came to these drawings that a queue had to be 
formed of the visitors. . 

The Greatorex Galleries have this month an attract- 
ive series of mezzotint and colour reproductions from 
the English masters of the eighteenth century, amongst 
which I noted specially the ‘‘ Lady Fleming,’’ by Smythe 
after Reynolds, and two other very charming colour re- 
productions after Lawrence, by the same artist. On 
February 23 will be opened in these Galleries an exhibi- 
tion of paintings dealing with English Gardens, by 
Arthur Power. There are some fine modern etchings now 
on view at the same rooms, which I may notice in detail 
next week. 
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_ The Goupil Gallery on February 3 has a triple exhibi- 
tion which promises to be of interest,—of paintings and 


drawings by John Nash, of recently painted works by 


Mark Gertler, and of what are called ‘‘ Bois Négres,’’ 
which will be a collection of African Negro wood 
carvings. 5, B: 


Art News of To-day. 


A veRy exceptional collection of illuminated manuscripts 
1s now on view at the Victoria and Albert Museum, lent 
in most cases by the Dean and Chapter of Durham 
Cathedral; and the result of a personal inspection leads 
us to recommend this visit to those of our readers who 
have an hour, or even less, to spare. We noted specially 
the “* Cassiodorus super Psalterium,’’ which is an Eng- 
lish work of the eighth century, with its fine upright 
lettering and Byzantine-looking figures: but, of course, 
one of the greatest treasures displayed here is the 
‘“ Evangelia Quattuor,’’ a manuscript popularly known 
as the Gospels of St. Chad. This remarkable work is 
Irish, dating from the beginning of the eighth century ; 
and, from the artistic side, what is most attractive is 
the lovely decorative scrollwork with the full ornamented 
pages of text at the beginning of each Gospel. We feel 
that a work like this was not merely a loving labour of 
years, but of a lifetime perhaps,—the soul of the old 
Roman culture hidden away in these remote western 
monasteries, and seeking to hand down out of the 
savagery around their greatest treasure, the Gospel of 
Christ. This book, lent by the Dean and Chapter of 
Lichfield, came to St. Chad’s Church at Lichfield before 
the end of the tenth century. 

We might mention also the ‘‘ Berchoni repertorium 
morale,’’ an English work of later date—the end of the 
fourteenth century, probably about 1395—with its 
beautiful lettering and colour miniatures; the “‘ Biblia 
Sacra,’’ another English book of late thirteenth century, 
with figures introduced in the initial letters; the ‘‘ Con- 
cordia LEvangelistarum,’’ English fourteenth-century, 
with its fine bold lettering—both these last from Dur- 
ham ; and, lastly, the famous ‘‘ Biblia Sacra,’’ called the 
Winchester Bible, as it comes from Winchester Cathe- 
dral, which is English work of the twelfth century, with 
well-drawn figures freely introduced in the capital letters. 

The appeal of the National Art Collections Fund to 
the nation to acquire for our National Gallery the grand 
painting of the ‘* Adoration of the Magi,’’ by Pieter 
Brueghel the Elder, has aroused considerable interest ; 
and there was quite a small crowd round the painting 
when we saw it in the Gallery—where it is hung tem- 
porarily in Room XIV.—last Thursday. The work in 
question is one of very fine quality, and should un- 
doubtedly, if it is humanly possible, find a permanent 
place in our collection: it is a masterpiece of clear, 
vigorous design, of rich colour and of characterisation. 
Among the detailed figures may be noted the Negro 
Magus in his long robe of soft warm white, with red 
boots (which seem a little disconnected with his legs), 
and the kneeling king in his robe of rose colour, the 
sleeves, trimmed with ermine, so long that he has tucked 
one of them into his belt. Apart from the negro, who 
is an exotic, these are one and all obviously Flemish 
peasants, copied faithfully from life; and the same 
applies to the Virgin and Child themselves, and still more 
to that wonderful crowd, the guards and attendants of 
the Kings, who stand behind admiring. 

It is interesting to compare this grand work with the 
no less fine painting by Mabuse of the same subject in 
this same Room XIV. Brueghel’s panel is more crowded 
and more emotional: in the other each beautiful figure— ~ 
such as that long-haired page—lives for itself. 

The price asked for Brueghel’s Adoration is 
£15,000, which seems by no means excessive; of this 
sum the trustees of the National Gallery are prepared 
to find half, and the National Art Collections Fund has 
contributed £1,000 from its own funds and found another 
£3,000 from its members. This leaves £3,500 still to 
be raised to secure this noble work for the nation. 
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An ordinary general meeting of the Royal Institute was 


held on Monday lJast, Mr. John \W. Simpson, president, 
occupied the chair. 3 | | 
It was announced by the President that the Council 


propose to submit to His Majesty the King the name of - 


Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, R.A., as a fit recipient for 
the Royal Gold Medal in Architecture this year. 
Mr. John W. Simpson then delivered the following 


Presidential Address to Students. 
“The Invention of young Men is more lively, than that 
of old: And Imaginations stream into their Minds better, 
and, as it were, more divinely.’’—Bacon. 


The address which I have the privilege of delivering 
to-night is that directed—by long custom of the Royal 
Institute—to students of architecture, upon the occasion 
of presenting to them the prizes they have won by meri- 
torious performance. Highly as I esteem and appreciate 
this privilege, it implies, as I view it, one of the greatest 
of the many responsible duties laid upon your President. 
Himself'a student—tfor we architects must ever be learn- 
ing, storing the little cistern of our capacity with drops 
of knowledge wrung from work and experience—it falls 
‘to him to advise, encourage, and help his younger fellow- 
students. The task is both difficult and delicate. Archi- 
tectural students are critical folk, whose training teaches 
them to require the best of workmanship and material, 
to detect and reject those of inferior quality. They are 
not to be fobbed off with second-hand mental wares, nor 
propitiated by faded posies culled from the garden of art, 
where the choicest flowers are common property. 

There exists, I suppose, in the mind of every man 
who has lived, loved, read, and observed in reason and 
variety, the equivalent of that spare drawer wherein we 
keep discarded trifles, in a mulish belief that they will 
at some time be needed again. The little key of which 
the lo:k has disappeared, disparate fragments of wood 
and metal fittings, burnt-out pipes powerfully fragrant of 
former happy days, miscellanea which “‘it’s a pity to 
throw away.’’ Ladies, I am told, are free from this 
agreeable weakness, and if a hat—for example—has seen 
its day, will scrap it ruthlessly, as Americans do machi- 
nery. A man would wear it till it fell to pieces, and 
then secrete it, with the idea that it might ‘‘ come in 
useful for something else.”’ 

Turning over, therefore, the half-forgotten contents of 
my memory in search of, a fitting subject for this. dis- 
course, I found, without surprise, much to set aside as 
unworthy for presentation: many items sadly incomplete, 
some out of date, others-a bit rusty and unfit for use 
without refurbishing. But I came upon an incident of 
which my friend Barry Pain once told me. ‘‘ For some 
years,’ he said, “‘ I wrote a sketch-story of about a 
thousand words every week for an illustrated paper— 
work which should have been easy enough. One day, 
however, I began to worry. I wondered what I should 
do if one week I found that I had got nothing—that I 
had come to the bottom of the bag. I wasted a whole 
morning in this silly way ; then I saw what an idiot I was, 
and wrote a story about an author who did come to the 
bottom of the bag.’’ 
me that it does for every creative artist—‘‘ There is 
always a fresh side to the obvious.’’ Why, thought I, 
should I sift out matter for an address to students from 
a heap of book-knowledge when I have been forty years 
in the active practice of their profession and have learned 
things they cannot find in books? ‘‘ Nog te nos facimus 
Fortuna deam,’’ it is we ourselves who make Fortune a 
goddess, quotes Samuel Butler; and shrewdly observes 


that this is only true after Fortune has made us able to | 


make her so. 
Of atom? 

theme. 
I saw myself, not in 1881, when I was taken into 
partnership by an older man—continuing my work at 


The poet says nothing as to the making 
There was no need to look further. for my 
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- ments of a swimmer. Being both: hopeful and :short- 


-of some twenty pounds a year. Here [ spread out som 


_ your own work, and that carefully selected of your very — 


The story conveyed the moral for - 


the first placed and the second. 


usa Ue’ 
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the Royal Academy schools in -the evening—but som 
three years later, when that arrangement terminated. + 
life-belt is a useful contrivance, ‘but it hampers the’ move 


sighted, I had cast mine away, and was now in deep 
water ; to be more exact, in a tiny office of my own, with 
no very clear prospects and a rental liability about my n 


papers and drawings to suggest pressure of business, an 
hung perspective views upon the wall: mendacious indi- 
cations of vast experience in the erection of buildings. — 
I digress for a moment on the subject of the are 
tect’s office—that, at any rate, in which you recet 
your patrons. Like everything else you create, it will 
in some sort, a portrait of. yourself. See that it be 
pleasing one. For the most part it resembles a secon 
rate solicitor involved in. building speculations. You 
office should have its distinctive atmosphere, congenial 
a cultured chent; I would hardly commend perspective 
views for decorative purposes, or even for advertisement. 
Hang rather a few fine photographs of the great buildings — 
of all time which he can discuss with interest; little of 


best. If you bear this in mind the latter will be pretty 
frequently changed. We have many lady-students now, — 
how many I do not know; a young gentleman of whom T 
sought information replied, ‘‘Oh, crowds.’”’ By reason 
of their sex they must needs possess that most valuable 
attribute of the architect, *‘ a tidy mind’’; and when 
their influence ‘begins to be felt we may hope to find an 
improvement in our surroundings. . a 
To revert to my own installation. Its arrangement 
was of no great importance, for no one called to see me 
but friends as impecunious as myself, who filled the roon 
with smoke, heedless cf the possible visit of a fastidio ! 
chent. The postman was infrequent—I often /regre’ 
that time—and the circular he brought was perused with 
grateful interest. I consoled myself with the reflection 
of the great Dr. Morin, “ Those who come to see me, 
dome honour; those who stay away, do me a favour.’ 
Those entering upon the practice of our profession 
have one great, one unique advantage. While in other 
callings even those with talent, assiduity, and other 
qualities which should command suecess, may have to 
await for years an occasion for their employment, the 
anchitect’s opportunity is available at once. He can 
always keep his equipment fbright by constant use, for 
most of the great prizes of his ptofession are thrown 
open to competition by all. He has, from the outset, th 
chance of showing what he can do; success depends, wit 
unusual directness, upon his technical ability; and th 
capital demanded for his enterprise is represented by 
few sheets of drawing paper and some wooden strainers 
To this opening I naturally turned my attention, and wa 
rewarded with success; it was not long before I had 
plenty of work. = 
As a very old hand, both as competitor and assessor, — 
I now venture a few. words of advice concerning competi- 
tions. As a means of practical education, the study 0 
a given subject, not for mere academic exercise, but fo 
the purposes of a building to be actually erected at ; 
definite cost under the responsible supervision of the 
designer, is invaluable; provided that it be followed (in 
the case of non-success) by its honest comparison with th 
winning design in order to find the cause of faila 
When evolving a design bear in your mind that am 
solution of the problem offered will not suffice: a co 
petitor must never rest until satisfied that his solution 
absolutely the best that can be found ; that there is, s 
far as he can see, no way of simplifying or improving it 
A single shortcoming may be the only difference betwee 
And, should you seen 
af; a standfast, in despair of new ideas continuc:drawi 
nevertheless; there ig no surer way.of evoking them 
However reluctant be the Muse she must yield at last, fo 
the persistence of her suitors is her own inspiratim. T 
add one caution. Keep .your. design always in your 
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| thoughts while it is proceeding ; unconscious cerebration 
produces astonishing results. But, once it is finished and 
packed, dismiss it wholly from your mind; no amount 
_ of further worry will help you, unless you can exert 
‘ telepathic control over the Assessor. | 
_ Most competitions are for public buildings; for these, 
simplicity of plan is essential, so that strangers may easily 
apprehend it, and find their way about the building with- 
out embarrassment. ‘The working of the human mind, 
_ however, inclines to ingenious and complex solutions in 
the early phases of thought. Mistrust these; concentrate 
upon and disentangle them, until your plan appears so 
obvious an arrangement that you wonder why any one 
should dispose it otherwise. This kind cometh not out 
but by prayer and fasting, the ruthless rejection of every- 
thing that ingeniously evades instead of clearly meeting 
-the issue. Half the difficulties of design arise from your 
- mind being obsessed by some pet architectural feature, 
around which it is, perhaps quite unconsciously, trying to 
build up the whole conception.. Try cutting out that 
tower, dome, chimney, or whatever it be that you value 
so highly ; the chances are that the entire composition will 
then rearrange itself spontaneously, like the glasses of a 
shaken kaleidoscope. Lose no opportunity of getting a 
’ fresh eye to criticise your work. Show it to your friends 
- {unless they be corrivals) and see their work also; this 
will, incidentally, enable you to follow Dr. Johnson’s 
advice and ‘‘ keep your friendships always in repair.’’ 

It is disheartening to reflect on the labour wasted in 
nearly all competitions by the preparation of designs 
which do not comply with the conditions. This arises 

_ from looseness in reading’and analysis, a:defect so'serious 
in the mind of an architect as to be almost a disqualifi- 
cation for the calling: Conditions should be read, not 
once or twice, but continually as your design proceeds ; 
every point being tested by reference to the text, in which 
*““Answers to Questions ’’’ should be inserted at the 

proper places. I would add that if ‘* conditions’’ are 
properly drawn, but few ‘‘ Questions ” should be needed. 
Numerous questions indicate a slovenly assessor. 

In most cases competitors are required to estimate the 

cost of their design by stating its contents in cubic feet, 
and the rate per foot cube at which they value it. It is 

- well to bear in mind that these figures will be checked 
by the assessor, and that under-statements in either 
respect may influence him adversely. It is quite useless 
to ‘‘ cook ’’ an estimate by pricing a portion of a building 
at what would be a fair flat rate over thé whole, and 
taking the remainder at a lower figure. Nor does it 
impress an assessor favourably to find, as in one case I 
recall that a competitor has treated a large Central Hall’ 
as being a ‘‘ void ’’’ contained between the surrounding 
blocks, and merely added a small sum to represent its 
roofing and floor. Such a method of calculation, it is 

true, reduces the apparent cube, but it also lessens 
materially the author’s prospect of success. It has been 
my own practice, in drawing the conditions for recent 

‘competitions, to settle the rate to be allowed per cubic 
foot. It seems to me a better guide to what is wanted 
than a limited total sum, which cannot be accurately 
determined until the building is designed; and it removes 
the temptation to competitors to price at impossible rates. 

Estimates and descriptive reports are, too often, 
hastily concocted at the last minute. They should, on 

the contrary, be prepared very carefully pari passu with 
the drawings; the cube being calculated at every stage 
in order to contro] extravagance in flan and section. The 
description and estimate offer occasion to indicate an 

- author’s clear-headedness and methodical character, just 
as much as the drawings show his artistic qualities. 

At one time—the fashion is now infrequent—a com- 
petitor’s chances were thought to be improved by show- 
ing ‘‘ alternative treatments” of portions of his design 
‘by means of hinged ‘“‘ riders,’’ the idea being, apparently, 
that if the foolish assessor avoided Charybdis, he should 
at least come to grief on Scylla. I have, indeed, known 
three different riders successively superposed upon a plan, 
Which, as you may suppose, offered no more than a 
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choice of evils. I cannot too strongly discourage such 
a practice. It should not be the aim of a competitor 
to set riddles to the assessor, but to convince him that 
the design before him is the best. How can its author 
hope to convey such a conviction when he himself is 
manifestly in doubt ? 

Now, a word as to the final stage, the judging, of a 
competition. Attempts are often made to estimate the 
length of an assessor’s foot ; and the guesses are generally 
wildly wrong. It may help you to win competitions of 
which I am assessor if I tell you something of my own 
methods. 

First of all, I make a cursory survey of all the 
designs, and determine a system of marking. Next— 
with the conditions before me—I examine them seriatim, 
and make a sketch of each plan, for I find that this gives 
me better insight of the author’s meaning than I obtain 
from mere notes, and is very convenient for reference; 
it also shows me at once if staircases are impracticable, 
walls unsupported, or construction defective. I then 
read the reports, and give a first marking to every design. 
Having thus made myself generally familiar with the 
work submitted, I eliminate those sets which are plainly 
inferior, and re-mark the remainder, adding or deducting 
marks as necessary. The reason for this second marking 
is that, in the course of examining a large number of 
drawings for the first time, one is apt to vary the stan- 
dard of values; a good design coming after a poor one is 
likely to be overmarked, and vice versa. By the time 
the first round is ended this standard has fixed itself 
pretty definitely. 

After the second marking the best designs stand out 
clearly above the mass. These are taken up for search- 
ing analysis, their reports again read, and the cubic 
calculations and estimates checked and tabulated. As 
a general rule there is little doubt about which design 
is to be placed first ; those for second and third, still more 
for third and fourth places, often demand most anxious 
consideration of their relative merits. 

The enterprise of competition is of inestimable value 
to those beginning their career; I speak of that great 
inajority in whose mouths no good fairy has placed a 
silver spoon when they were born. It is the cleanest 
kind of fighting in the inevitable struggle for a livelihood. 
No back-stairs influence, no hateful. cultivation of 
acquaintances with an eye upon their pocket-values, 
avail to increase your prospect of success in such con- 
tests. You are independent, and are judged on your 
work alone. Competition keeps your knowledge from 
rusting, and increases it; proves your position among 
your fellows; exercises your courage to attack grim 
labour; strengthens you to accept disappointment and 
return hopefully to the conflict, determined to win. 

Above all, competition inures you to the divine habit 
of work. ‘‘ Work—and dreams; high hopes for the 
future. There is nothing better than that combination.”’ 
Glory be to work! When trouble and distress befall— 
as certainly they will—it is to work that you shall turn 
as to a familiar, consoling friend. It shall bring you 
oblivion of pain, and peaceful good sleep fitting you to 
face your sorrows. ‘The curse of Adam concealed the 
greatest blessing mankind has ever known. 


Votre oF TILANKS. 

Sir L. A. Selby-Bigge, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Simpson, alluded to the unusual modesty of archi- 
tects in not signing their buildings, but he seemed un- 
certain whether on the whole this was or was not advan- 
tageous to them. In conelusion, Sir Selby-Bigge 
addressed a few remarks to those students who had failed 
to win prizes and he emphasised the satisfaction that 
always comes from good work done whether recognised 
or not. 

Lady Banister Fletcher seconded the yote of thanks. 
The honour: had been offered to her, she thought, not 
because of her own personality, but as representative of 
the welcome the architectural profession had extended. to 
women students. 

The vote of thanks was then passed by acclamation. 
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delivered a ; 
Review of the Designs and Drawings submitted 
for the Institute Prizes and Studentships. 

The work of reviewing had been lessened this year, he 
said, by the fact that the Soane Medallion for Design 
anid the Pugin Travelling Studentship have not fallen to 
be competed for this year, and, further, the Owen Jones 
Travelling Studentship and the Henry Saxon Snell Prize 
have not attracted any competitors. Unfortunately also, 
the number of entries for some of the other prizes has 
been small. The Godwin Bursary for the study of 
‘““Modern Architecture Abroad’’ has been awarded to 
the single competitor (Mr. C. B. Pearson) for a collec- 
tion of drawings showing that he has done much good 
work in the practise of his profession since he obtained 
a medal of merit in the Tite Competition of 1906. There 
was also only two entries for the Essay Prize (not 
awarded), and only one entry for the Grissell Gold Medal 
(also not awarded). For the Institute Silver Medal for 
Measured Drawings there were four competitors, and for 
the Tite Prize eleven. . 

If these numbers ought to be taken as showing any 
falling-off in the keenness of younger members of the 
profession to take part in these competitions, it would 
be very much to be regretted; for it is hardly possible 
to exaggerate the stimulating effect of these competi- 
tions. They give the opportunity to students to put 
forth their full powers in carrying to completion a definite 
and difficult piece of work. The effort may reveal to 
themselves the possession of powers which, untried, 
might lie dormant. The trial will give them reliance 
on their powers and courage to meet and overcome the 
novel difficulties which they will experience when they 
leave the schools behind them and are embarked upon the 
responsible practice of their profession. It is good, too, 
for the schools themselves, that the products of their 
training should be’ subjected to these external tests. 

But there are ‘probably other reasons than any loss 
of keenness to account for the paucity of numbers of 
competitors. The pursuit of the peaceful arts has 
suffered a long ‘interruption and, after the violence of 
war has ceased, it has not been easy again to take up 
the thread of studies laid aside to answer the call of the 
Country’s need and to indue once more the calmness 
necessary to their successful prosecution. We may, 
therefore, rather feel some thankful surprise that so much 
and such excellent work has been done, especially in con- 
nection with the Tite Prize. 

Recalling the exhibitions of twenty- or twenty-five 
years ago, there is very observable the increasing influ- 
ence of the architectural schools. If from this influence 
there is some. danger of restraint of individuality, the 
schools have undoubtedly brought dbout a raising of the 
general level of work; there is less inequality of per- 
formance—very little absolutely poor work—and for this 
all praise is due to the schools. Nevertheless one misses, 
especially in the draughtsmanship, a certain freedom of 
individual method which was a product of the times 
before the academic influence had become so strong. It 
is significant that there are no drawings of medieval 
work in the exhibition. This is not, however, to suggest 
that there is not excellent draughtsmanship. There is 
—even when it is joined with design marked by absence 
of inspiration—but it is not of the order that plainly 
exhibits qualities or character rather than the training 
of the draughtsman. 

While drawing is obviously taught so well and with 
such excellent results in the schools, it is a little unex- 
pected that one should find so few students desirous of 
competing for the only prize offered for construction, a 
subject not less necessary nor, one would have said, less 
suitable to engage the attention of the schools. It may 
be that it is not so easy to draw out enthusiasm for this 
branch of the complex art of architecture; but excellence 
of. draughtsmanship can be no substitute for knowledge of 
construction: true design cannot proceed from the one 
without the other, and it is very necessary that equal 
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Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., then means and opportunity should be afforded in the schools — 


for the study of both. 


Mr. Burke Downing then proceeded to give a detailed | 
criticism of the various competitors’ efforts. The aspira-— 
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tions of the sole competitor for the Grissell Gold Medal 
(for which the subject set was a.kinema) were, he ‘said, — 
fatally injured by the fact that his structual diagrams are — 


inaccurate. 


With modern needs and modern methods it — 


is daily more necessary that students should be taught to a 
master structural mechanics, and not to regard ‘such — 


matters as a branch of their art for which they can. rely 
upon the engineer. 
necessary to design. 


A mastery of construction is — 


The two competitors for the Essay Medal made, he ¢ 
thought, the not uncommon error of failing to appreciate 


what is wanted. 


An egsay of this character is not intended _ 


to be in the form of materials for.a book. It should be a 


complete in itself and fully develop, while it illustrates, ; 
some thesis: it needs to lead-up to some conclusion which _ 
(as is expressed in the conditions of the competition) will 


make a useful contribution to knowledge and constitute 


an authoritative statement, on the subjects dealt with. 


Both essayists were too closely tied to the material which 
they have collected from their reading. - is 
There were only four entries for the Measured Draw- 


ings Silver Medal; but the competition was close, each 


competitor having produced what is a valuable record of 


the work is good and conscientious. 
drawings suffer from a rather mechanical and laborious 
manner: survey notes and plottings are involved, and do 


not evidence sufficient care or a very intelligent appre- 
We expect to find fine draughts- 


ciation of the subjects. 


Aaa? 


- some building of classic or Renaissance architecture, and 
But many of the — 


Sox a 


manship in these studies and it should express the — 


character of the buildings and be the outcome of the 


student’s enthusiasm for, and sympathy with, his subject. 


That there should be a marked falling off in the study, by 
drawing and measurement, of old work is much to be _ 


regretted. 


tional work, little as it may now be in fashion. ~~ 


For the Tite Prize the subject was a design for ar 
Italian villa, inspired by Pliny’s description in a letter to. 


Gallus, not to be regarded as an archeological exercise, 
but as an inspiration for a building on similar lines. 


For a revival of enthusiasm one may commend ~ 
to the attention of students especially the English tradi- 


This: & 
most happily chosen subject has proved an inspiration of 
good work and designs of great merit and exceptional — 


BES 


interest, while the winning design has hardly been sur- — 


passed in brilliant imagination and scholarly rendering in 


this competition for many years. The subject was one 
to emphasise the importance of the competitors ‘most 
carefully weighing the whole of the instructions given 
them with a view to seizing and holding the main idea 
of the scheme. 
modesty and restraint which, while it rules out grandiose 
treatment, perhaps in some measure conceals the fact that 


the house described is that of no commonplace eitizen but — 4 


the chosen home of a statesman of the most refined taste 
and elegant learning in literary retreat. 


try, but evidence of recourse to text books and not enough 
of individuality and power of design. 


Everything is described in language of ’ 


The schemes of 
some of the competitors are of too ambitious a character, 
showing indeed a great deal of zeal and painstaking indus- __ 


A free combination 


and adaptation of Italian Renaissance has been favoured. — 


In drawing the work is generally good, but suffers from 


dullness, and is sometimes spoiled by laborious and not — 
always well applied spraying and grounding, which does 
not-help. ‘These drawings clearly come mainly from one: — 
Though: 


school, but hardly do justice to the school. 
academic they are immature. 


_ Mr. Burke Downing, after discussing various designs: — 


submitted in the Tite, concluded as follows :— 


‘* There remains the design of the winner of the com- 


petition, which will by universal consent be proclaimeé 


the finest piece of work of the year, and sufficient of itself 


to make the year a notable one, had it stood! alone. 


“The successful competitor is Mr. Gordon. Holt, or : 


London: Tt is clear that he has felt to the full the 
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'Pliny’s description extends to. 


inspiration of Pliny’s description : the seed has fallen upon 
prepared ground. He takes us right back to the first 


‘century, in which Pliny was writing, and gives us a 


oman villa even more complete with all its adjuncts than 


might be precisely that which Pliny saw when writing— 
above the cliffs of a sunny sea coast and overlooking a 
small pleasure harbour, down which flights of steps lead 
from the terrace to the sea front. 
**On the land side the lay-out of the gardens in the 
and manner with the clear and direct approaches gives 
a fine effect of spaciousness and dignity which does not 
need to assert itself and this characterises the whole con- 
ception. Mr. Holt has adopted the style of the earlier 
Pompeiian houses, which was much influenced by Greek 


feeling, and the long, low lines of his buildings give a 
‘character of unpretending dignity to which higher and 
more elaborate structures do not attain. 


‘The Greeco- Egyptian detail and decoration have been 
well studied. It is harmonious, if the colouring seems a 
little too strongly applied for small scale drawings. 

‘“‘ The greatness of this design is in the conception of 
the whole, which is moreover worked out with a com- 
pleteness which would make criticism of the details a 
work of much longer time than I should dare to occupy 
on this occasion. I prefer to express my admiration of 
the whole and of every part. Closely as Mr. Holt has 
followed the description of Pliny’s letter he has not 
allowed himself to be merely instructed by it. It has 
served as an inspiration, but the conception is his own and 
marked bly his own personality. He must have lived 
in the work as it has grown under his hands, and he has 
enabled us to enter into the enjoyment which his task 
has clearly afforded him. 

“ The plans give a sense of absolute reality carried out 
even in the delineation of the galleys in the harbour and 
the chariots in the stables. By singular good fortune we 


have this evening an opportunity of viewing side by side 


Mr. Holt’s ideal conception with Mr. Bradshaw’s beautiful 
drawings of his archeological reconstruction of Praeneste, 
near to which, by the way, it is recorded that the younger 
Pliny had a villa. 

“T cannot bring my observations to a close without 
drawing attention to the great artistic ability shown in 
Mr. Holt’s drawings. They are executed in the manner 
of the School of the Architectural Association, and a high 
tribute is due to the unsurpassed training of the School 
of the Association for which I and so many of those 
here present must ever retain a loyal affection.™ 

A vote of thanks having been passed to Mr. Burke 
Downing on the proposition of the President, the meeting 
terminated. 


Birmingham Architectural 
| Association. 


THE seventh general meeting of the session was held at 
the Imperial Hotel, Birmingham, on Friday, January 28, 
Mr. H. T. Buckland, F.R.I.B.A., presiding. 

Mr. H. E. Forrest gave a most interesting lecture 
entitled ‘‘ The Old Houses of Shrewsbury.”’ 

Although not an architect Mr. Forrest has made a 
long and careful study of the architecture of Shrewsbury. 
Few towns in England, perhaps, have more points of 
historical and archeological interest than Shrewsbury. 
Situated as it is on the borders of Wales it had a stirring 
history in early times, and until about the reign of 
Edward I. war was frequently brought to its very gates. 

‘ The old houses,’’ said the lecturer, ‘‘ divide them- 
Selves naturally into three groups, according to the 
materials used. in their construction—stone, timber, and 
brick. Ignoring the primitive wooden huts of the Britons 
and Saxons, the earliest houses were a few stone man- 
sions dating mainly from Plantagenet times. Shropshire 
Was rich in, timber, especially oak, and in the fifteenth 
century, when houses began to be erected in numbers, 


the builders naturally adopted this as the most con- 
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85 
venient material. The first timber frames were simple. 
They consisted of a row of vertical posts nine inches wide 
and nine inches apart, reaching from floor to floor. The 
spaces between the uprights or studs was filled in with 
flat pieces of lath wedged into grooves on either side, then 
clayed, and finished with plaster both inside and out. 
The Abbots House in Butcher Row is a fine example of 
this period, rendered all the more interesting by its per- 
fect series of medieval shops. Originally these were open 
booths, the shopkeeper sitting inside and the customer 
conversing with him from the street. The wide oaken 
sills on which the merchandise was displayed are still 
intact. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign the timber houses reached 
a very high state of perfection, many of them being 
lavishly ornamented. 

In Shrewsbury a sunken quatrefoil seems to have been 
the favourite design of one particular craftsman, as it is 
confined to the immediate vicinity and appears on some 
eight or nine houses erected betwen 1570 and 1595— 
Owen’s Mansion, in High Street, is a notable example. 

Timber houses continued to be erected as late as the 
reign of Charles II. The use of bricks was at first con- 
fined to the chimney stacks of timber houses, but about 
1580 a few houses with brick walls were built in Shrop- 
shire—Condover Hall is a fine example. The earliest 
brick house built in Shrewsbury was Rowley’s Mansion 
in Hills Lane, which dates from 1681. 

The lecture was profusely illustrated by lantern slides. 


Edinburgh Architectural 


Association. 


Mr. Wiuiam Cowan, President ‘of Old Edinburgh 
Club, lectured to the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
last Friday in the Hall of the College of Art, Lauriston, 
on ‘‘ Karly Views and Plans of Old Edinburgh.’’ There 
was exhibited a series of photographs of all. the known 
published maps and views of Edinburgh down to tha rise 
of tle New Town; and some account. was given of their 
origin and the circumstances of their publication. The 
earliest was a sketch of a castle dating from the fourteenth 
century, probably intended for Edinburgh. In the six- 
teenth century there were the drawings illustrating the 
attack on the town by the English in 1544; the plan 


showing the siege of the Castle in 1573, and the some- 


what imaginary view published on the Continent in a 
collection of views of the principal cities of Europe. The 
earliest reliable plan was that executed by the Rey. 
James Gordon, of Rothiemay, at the instance of the 
Edinburgh Town Council. Two differing engravings of 
this were shown, and also six other views prepared by 
Gordon at the same time. Following two views of the 
city from the south by Van den Hoyen and W. Hollar, 
the work of Captain Slezer was discussed in connection 
with the views appearing in the various editions of his 
Theatrum. Scotie. The principal authority for the 
topography of Edinburgh in the middle of the eighteenth 
century was the plan by William Edgar, published in 
1742, and re-issued, with illustrations, in 1765. A plan 
published by Kirkwood, founded on surveys made in 
1759, afforded information on the-various properties north 
and south of the Old Town now covered by the modern 
city; and Armstrong’s plan, of which at least four 
editions appeared between 1773 and 1787, illustrated the 
progress of the New Town during the earliest years of 
its existence. 

Mr. T. P. Marwick, A.R.I.B.A., President, was in 
the chair, and a vote of thanks to the lecturer was moved 
by Dr. Thomas Ross. 


Str Banister F. Fretcupr, F.R.I.B.A., has. been elected 
chairman of the City Lands’ Committee, or ‘‘ Chief Com- 
moner ’’ of the Corporation. 

‘Tur death took place last week of Mr. Thomas Taylor 
Wainwright, F.S.I., architect and surveyor of the Old Hall. 
Sandfield Park, West Derby, Liverpool. The deceased 
gentleman retired from active practice about a year ago 
in consequence of ill-health. 
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Mr. Srepuen Easten, O.B.E., J.P. (President), occu- 
pied the chair at the annual general meeting of the 
National Federation of Building Trade Employers, held 
on Wednesday of last week at Connaught Rooms, Great 
‘Queen Street, London, when there was an attendance of 
over 200 delegates. 

The aniuual report, which was submitted by Mr. 
A. G. White, the Secretary, contained the following re- 
marks on the general situation:—‘‘ The past year has 
been a critical and difficult one, and there have been 
occasions when it looked as though the Federation would 
be involved in conflict. Up to now wise counsels have 
enabled the various difficulties to be got over as they 
occurred, but the Council is by no means tree from 
anxiety as to the future. Injury is threatened to the 
trade from various quarters, e.g., the employment of 
direct labour, the subsidising policy of the Ministry of 
Health in respect of the Guild Movement, the competi- 
‘tion of the Office of Works, the competition for labour 
by outsiders, and the like. Against those may be set 
the fact that the demand for labour generally and even 
for some sections of building trade labour has fallen off, 
that unemployment is already rife in many industries, 
both making for a diminution of the demands which have 
been so insistent in the building trade in later years. 
Also, employers in all industries are now more closely 
connected than ever before, the need for unity becoming 
more fully recognised from month to month. ‘There are 
indications that the era of uncertain quotations is rapidly 
passing, and that a condition of a real revival of industry 
will be firm quotations, which will imply stabilised labour 
and taxation conditions in industry generally. Some re- 
adjustment of wages in the building trade to approximate 
them more nearly to those prevailing in other industries, 
especially the wages of labourers, will be necessary ere 
this can come about. It would appear that ere long the 
workmen and employers in all industries will have to agree 
to such a stabilising of conditions as will permit firm prices 
to be quoted as generally as in pre-war days. If the 
Government would help by stabilising in its next Budget 
the methods of taxation and by rerhoving the ‘Excess 
Profits Duty, a firm basis for trade revival would exist.’’ 

In connection with the report, Mr. W. Moffat (Bir- 
mingham) proposed the following resolution which was 
carried : 

‘* That having heard the Secretary’s report of the un- 
necessary delays arising in the negotiations with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects relative to the 
National Building Code this Committee instructs the 
Administrative Committee to press forward the question 
of a public enquiry under the egis of the Government in 
relation thereto at which the representatives of the pro- 
fessional bodies shall ibe invited to be present to discuss the 
building code put forward by this Federation with a view to 
its early settlement and operation.’’ 

It was also agreed to recommend each Federation and 


- large town association to form a propaganda committee to 


bring the code into operation in their district. 
GOVERNMENT Hovusina ScHEMEs. 

Mr. W. H. Nicholls (Glos.) proposed a resolution 
acknowledging Mr. Easten’s services in connection with 
the Government hcusing schemes, and that a suitable 
reference should be made to his work in the annual report. 
The President, he said, had stood up for the building 
trade in a thoroughly consistent and fair manner. 

Mr. A. J. Forsdike (Sheffield) in seconding the resolut- 
tion said that he was sure they were all sorry that Mr. 
Hasten, when he found he could not hold the dual posi- 
tion of President and an official of the Government, had 
felt compelled to resign his position, yet they al] appreci- 
ated the very strong line he had taken up in so doing. 

The resolution having teen carried, 

The President, in reply, said that his sole object in 

going to the Ministry of Health was to do his duty to the 
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best of his ability. It was true he had been a strong: 
critic of the Government’s housing schemes, but they 
having been adopted he felt he could not stand aloof. He 

contended that the Government had no right to subsidise 
one section of the community at the expense of legitimate - 
traders such as builders, and when they added. to that 
subsidy-monopoly promises that were going to have a 
detrimental effect upon people who were engaged in 
legitimate aay it was time they kicked hard, 
The policy of the Government called for the criticism and _ 
condemnation of every right-thinking man in the Kingdom, 

Sir Robert Horne told them they had stopped Dr, Addison 
going on with his full time proposals, yet in spite of that 
the Ministry went behind their backs and let the contracts 

to the Guilds on terms that had been so generally con-— 
demned. The terms offered to the guilds are double the 
remuneration that was given, to the builder under ‘‘ No. 3_ 
Contract ’’ and further the Guilds had especial monopoly 
clauses. Referring to the ex-Serviceman, the President 
said the trade had grave reason to complain of the Govern- — 
ment of the way in which they had tackled the question. 
It was a simple duty cast upon them, and they should 
have taken up a firm attitude in the beginning to see that 
any man was allowed to take up what work he chose... 
No trade union would have then objected and the Govern- 
ment would certainly have received the support of the 
country. The Government went in fear of the trade 

unions and had adopted a most idiotic, senseless, and 
wicked policy. Alluding to the criticisms from outside, — 
while he was Director of Production at the Ministry of 
Health, the speaker said the Guild had only proved one 


statement and that was in relation to the work of the brick. 


layers. The Guilds had boasted that the men were laymg 
750 bricks a day. He did not doubt it, but he knew 

men who were doing 1,200 bricks a day. They had 
proved they could not get improved. output without an 

incentive was given to the operatives and that was bound 
to come sooner or later. He was pleased to say that they 
had been working as far as they possibly could in har- 
mony with the Shipbuilders Federation, who had had a 
dispute with the joiners. Sir Alexander Kennedy, 
the President of the Federation, had expressed the hope 
that there would be some working arrangement come to 
between the two Federations, not for screwing down 
wages, but for the purpose of recognising thattheir indus- 
tries must run side by side, as the prosperity of one 
depended on the other. He (Mr. Kasten) was opposed to 
screwing down wages, but he did want to see increased 
output which was absolutely essential to maintain the 
nation’s trade. They, and other trades, had got to. 
recognise that they were producing articles ab a cost 
that the public would not purchase, and until they 
remedied it, either by decreased wages or increased out- 
put, the latter for preference, they would find no solution — 
of the difficulty. : 


Tu: Feprration anp tHE InpustriaL Councin. 

Mr. W. H. Nicholls (Glos.) speaking with reference 
to the allusion in the report to the work of the Industrial 
Council said he thought the rank and file of the builders — 
were a little disappointed at its labours, and he moved 
the following resolution: ‘‘ That, consideration should be _ 
given to the issue of the usefulness or otherwise of the 
Industrial Council and the subject: be referred to the — 
Administrative Committee for consideration and report.’’ 
He thought that if they, expressed their sense of dis- 
appointment it might have a salutary effect upon those 
members of the Council who had Socialistic ideas. ; 

Mr. R. B. Chessum (London) seconded and referred 
to the report of the Costs and Management Committee 
which he said) ought. never to have . been’ published. 
He wished that the whole of the employers had adopted 
his attitude and refused to serve on the Committee, He, — 
however, understood that the propaganda work, which 
had caused so much irritation and annoyance among 
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the Council’s consideration, and they were now deliberat- 
ing ypon what he hoped would be more sane proposals. 

S. Smethurst (Oldham) explained that Mr. 
Ptledicn Sparkes was responsible for writing the report 
and ‘Mr. Forster, the Chairman of the Committee, 
accepted it. If the Guilds could do building work more 
cheaply, better, and efficiently, than builders they would 
survive. He wished the Federation had disassociated 
‘itself from that report earlier than it did. He believed 
the men’s leaders were seeing the red light and realising 
the futility , of many of their proposals. 

‘Mr. E. J. Strange (Tunbridge Wells) said he hoped 
the Administrative Gerrvnities would consider the matter 
sympathetically, Personally he hoped the Industrial 
‘Council. would continue, 

The resolution was carried. 


Dersy Serixe Turear. 


Mr. F. Winterbottom ‘(Qldham)_ asked whether any 
steps were being taken to further cohesion between master 
builders and plumbers. 

The Secretary in reply said there had been donterences 
between the parties, and it’ was hoped to hammer out 
a basis of agreement. 

“Mr. Porter (Derby) said that in his district the master 
plumbers had given increased wages immediately after 
‘the award of the Midland Centre Conciliation Board. 
“They were threatened with withdrawal of labour unless 
builders employing plumbers would give the increase 
which the master plumbers had agreed to. In loyalty, to 
the Midland Conciliation Board they have refused to give 
They had been threatened with a seven- 
days’ notice that the whole of their employees would 
be withdrawn and none of them would be allowéd to 
Yesume work for builders. They were also told that 
‘they would be given three weeks’ notice that unless the 
Be wirabers working for builders went back into the old 
Association there would be a withdrawal of the whole of 
building labour from those ‘builders i Derby who 
employed plumbers. The members would fight such an 
ultimatum to the last—(hear, hear). They were not quite 


sure whether there would be a fight, because they had 


not received the ultimatum officially —they had only been 
told it was coming. If it did come he asked the Federa- 
tion to stand by ‘Derby. 

The President (amid applause) assured Derby that 
in the event of a fight they would have the Federation 
behind them. 


Nationau Conciuiation Boarp. 
The President, referring to the National Conciliation 


Board, said that the work of the National Wages and 


Conditions Board, which would come into operation on 
May 1 next. would deal with national matters in a national] 
manner. / 
After some further discussion, the report was adopted. 
Mr. W. H. Nicholls (Gloucester) proposed the adop- 


tion of the accounts for the year, and it was agreed that 


the subscriptions for 1921 should be 1s. 13d. per cent. 
on the wages bill. 

Mr. H.. Bryant Newbold, the- newly appointed 
organising and editorial secretary, having been introduced 
by the President, said he hoped that at the end of the 
year he would have proved his selection. It would be 
his duty and privilege to do all he could to co-ordinate 
the existing work of the Federation, 


‘VALUE OF STATISTICS. 


Following upon a statement by the Secretary that the 
attempts last year to obtain statistics relative to the 


number of men and apprentices employed by members 


~ 
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of the Federation had not proved successful, Mr. E. T. 
Strange (Tunbridg> Wells) moved a resolution to the 
effect that the Administrative Committee be empowered 
_to take thé‘necessary steps to obtain such information, 
and, if necessary, make such alterations in the rules as 
would ensure the statistics being obtained compulsorily and 
regularly. He pointed out that it was essential the offices 
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‘should hive the erhsh strength 6p the Federation, and it 


-was deplorable that members should hesitate to give the 


information. They must realise the value of full and 
complete statistics. 

The President said it was no use referring the mattey 
back to the Administrative Committees if thera wag 
any real objection on the part of the members to furnish- 
ing the information. 

Mr, H. Matthews (Manchester), in ssbonditip the 
resolution, said he could not understand the mental 
attitude of any member refusing to forward the statistics. 
Whether they liked it or not, in all probability the future 
would be full of difficulties, and it was essential they 
should know the full strength of the Federation. They 
might also consider the question of the amount of wages 


‘paid in the Regional Federation, and such statistics would 


° 


be very useful. 

Mr. Martin (Torquay) said he thought it was more on 
account of apathy that the members “had not furnished 
the information. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Lourn DisasrTer. 

It was decided, on the suggestion of the Administrative 
Committee, to raise £2,500 by means of a voluntary levy, 
excluding the Midland Federation, which ‘had already 
raised a similar amount, for the purpose of assisting 
members of the building trade in the district who. had 
suffered in the Louth cloud-burst disaster... a 

The Secretary explained that the total. claims 
amounted to £12,078 and £5,400 had been awarded as 
compensation from the Mayor’s Fund. The Midland 


Federation had subscribed. £2,500. 
STABILISING THE INDUSTRY. ° 


On the motion of Mr. Lowry (Haslemere) seconded 
by Mr. F. J. Gayer (London), the following resolution 
was adopted, relative to Mr. J. Croad’s proposals at a 
recent meeting of the National Conciliation Board, that 
if operatives and employers were to withdraw all notices 
for increases and decreases in wages for twelve months 
it would do more to stabilise the pute y than any num- 
ber of meetings of the Board: ‘‘ That the Administrative 
Committee cannot approve of the course suggested by the 
Chairman of the National Conciliation Board acting in 
his independent capacity that wages should be stabilised 
for twelve months, there being very sound reasons that 
this course would be opposed to the true interests of the 
industry as a whole and quite in opposition to the present 
and future economic condition of the country.”’ 

TELEPHONE CHARGES. 

On the motion of Mr. Woodward (Bristol) a resolu- 
tion was passed protesting against the proposed increased 
telephone charges ‘‘ as being unnecessarily high and con- 
stituting a severe charge on trade and a serious menace 
to the development of business in the present economic 
condition of the country.”’ 

Luxury BUILDING. 

Mr. W. Moffat (Birmingham) proposed a motion and 
it was carried, recommending the Government to con- 
sider, ‘‘in view of the decreased volume of building work 
generally,’’ the desirability of repealing the prohibitory 
powers on luxury building now in operation, and sug- 
gesting that it might be done by a clause in the Bill of 
the Ministry of Health for continuing the subsidy. 


BUILDERS AND OFFICE oF WoRKs CONTRACTS. 
Mr. E. J. Strange (Tunbridge Wells) introduced the 
subject of the Office of Works undertaking contracts for 
housing schemes, and proposed a resolution that the 
Federation should take steps, through Parliament or 
otherwise, to see that where building was undertaken by 
the Office of Works at the invitation of the local authority, 
the real cost of those schemes, including overhead charges, 
should be made known. 
Mr. B. Rushforth (Grimsby) seconded. 
There was considerable discussion on the matter, 
Messrs. W. Moffat (Birmingham), Mr. Friend (Rugby), 
and EK. J. Brown (London) taking part, and it was agreed 
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To bring our reflections to a close, we may be permitted to _ 
suggest what appears to be, in the view of most of our prac-— 
tical architects and engineers, the best ordinary course fora — 
pupil to take. At sixteen or seventeen he should complete — 
his College education, and at once enter an office, For — 
four, or five years he should then devote the day to the prac- 
tice of office work, and the evening to the private study of — 
theoretical professional knowledge. Passing next into the — 
position of a salaried assistant, he should still continue his — 
theoretical studies and investigations; and when, at length, — 
he becomes the trusted lieutenant of a master, a compara- 
tively short experience of the responsibilities of that position — 
may suffice to qualify him: for undertaking, with the con-— 
fidence of thorough skill and experience combined, those om 
independent practice. age an 
The comparison of these two modes we leave our readers 
to conduct for themselves. The great importance of theore- — 
tical training we dare not deny; but the greater value of — 
practical experience is matter of common proverb. In Eng- — 
land, if nowhere else, the comparison of a large weight of the — 
one with a small weight of the other is more than the sober — 
language of quantity can easily accomplish. To combine — 
the two is, of course, an indisputable rule; but if .the com- — 
bination cannot be effected except at a price, there are many 


to refer the subject to the Administrative Committee. 
The secretary was instructed to circularise the Regional 
Federations and request them to send up any reliable in- 
formation they might have on the subject for the use of the 
Committee that was dealing with it on behalf of the 
National Federation. 

EXLECTION OF OFFICERS. 

On the proposition of the President, seconded by Mr. 
BH. Quibell (Hull), it was unanimously agreed that Mr. 
A. J. Forsdike (Sheffield) be elected President for the 
current year. : 

Mr. Forsdike, having assumed the chain of office, 
thanked the members for his election and paid a warm 
tribute to the retiring President for his services, during 
the past year. He (the speaker) realised he had a 
difficult task to follow in the footsteps of Mr. Easten, 
but he hoped to satisfy the members. He proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Easten for his services as retiring 
President, and that his name. be added to the list of 
hon. vice-presidents. 

Mr. W. H. Nicholls (Glos.) seconded the motion, 
which was supported by Messrs. W. Moffat (Birming- 
ham), F. G. Hodges (Burton-on-Trent), Stanley Miller 
(Neweastle-on-Tyne), J. E. Meyers (Chester), and 


carried. : 

Mr. Easten acknowledged the compliment and alluded 
to the useful services of Mr. A. G. White, the secretary, 
and Mr. Wall, the assistant-secretary. 

The other officers were elected as follows: Senior 
Vice-President: Mr. John Good, D.L., J.P. (Dublin) ; 


Junior Vice-President: Mr. W. H. Nicholls (Glos.); Hon. ' 


Treasurer: Mr. Jno. Croad (Gosport); Hon, Auditors : 
Mr. H. Matthews, J.P. (Manchester) and Mr. F. G. 
Hodges (Burton-on-Trent), 

The summer meeting of the Federation will be held 
in Yorkshire towards the latter end of July. 


Kelvin Medal, 1920. 


Avr a meeting of the Award Committee, consisting of the 
Presidents of the principal representative British engineer- 
ing institutions, held in Liondon on Tuesday, January 25, 
the first triennial award of the Kelvin Gold Medal was 
made fo Dr. W. C. Unwin, F.R.S.—he being, in the 
opinion of the Committee, after their consideration of 
representations received from leading engineering bodies 
in all parts of the world,-the most worthy to receive this 
recognition of pre-eminence in the branches of engineer- 
ing with which Lord Kelvin’s scientific work and re- 
searches were closely identified. 

The arrangements for the presentation of the medal 
will be announced shortly. 

The Kelvin Gold Medal was established in 1914 as 
part of a memorial to the late Lord Kelvin, and in asso- 
ciation with the window placed in Westminster Abbey 
in his memory by British and American engineers. 


very sensible people. who will never allow that that price 
should be extracted from the exchequer of practical experi- 
ence. To pay for it by means of midnight oil and an aching 
head, and the surrender of any luxury short of respectable 
Sabbath rest, is one’s own affair; but to sacrifice the boasted — 
experience of the true man of business is the affair of the — 
national reputation for ‘‘common sense as the best of sense.” 


The Worksop Urban Council have decided to build 
another 166 houses on the Retford road site; altogether 
488 houses are to be provided, RN elke 7 

The National Federation of House Builders state that — 
the Committee on cost of building working-class dwellings — 
which has been recerftly formed by the Ministry of Health 
includes a number of gentlemen whose connection with the — 
housing question is remote, and does not include any repre- — 
sentative of the National Federation of House Builders. A 
strong protest has been addressed to the Minister by the — 
Committee of the National Federation, with'a request that 
one or two representative house builders should be added — 
to that Committee. by A 

The Bolton Housing and Town Planning Committee has 
been overruled by the Ministry of Health on the question 
of the payment of a subsidy in respect of a bungalow 
erected at Colliers’ Row. The bungalow is a wooden erec- 
tion, and the Housing Committee decided not to issue certi- 
ficates which are required to enable the owner to claim the 
Government subsidy. The Ministry sent an inspector to see _ 
the bungalow, and on his report they advised the Committee 
that a certificate should be granted for two-thirds of the 
grant of £260, but the Committee again decided not to do 
so. A letter from the Secretary to the Housing Commis- 
sioners has since been received, which stated that the certi- 
ficates had been issued by his office. 


The Woodcote Public Utility Society, Limited. 


(See p. 94.) 
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a Thiele recuon of Serbian Libraries. 

‘Tus Council of the Royal ‘Institute of British Archi- 
tects, on the recommendation of the Literature Com- 
mittee, desire to make an appeal to members of the 
Institute on behalf of Serbia, whose libraries during the 
war were systematically dispersed or destroyed by their 
late adversaries. In the work of reconstruction she is 
largely dependent on thé aid of her Allies, and gifts of 
books,-more especially of an educational character, will 
be welcomed. Those who are desirous of making, any 
contributions to the libraries are invited to send as soon 
as possible lists of what they are prepared to give (books 
on history, belles-lettres, poetry, travel, theology, philo- 
sophy, science and education, etc., in any language), 
stating name of book, author and publisher, and date 
of publication. Only books in good condition are accept- 
able. Those who wish to help and who cannot give books 
are asked to send donations towards expenses, and for 
the providing of. books that may be missing from among 
the gifts. All communications should be addressed to 
the Hon. Organising Secretary for the Reconstruction of 
Serbian. Libraries, The Royal Society of Literature, 
2 BlopOseHey Square, London, W.C.1 


| ‘Prohibition of Building: Increase of 


Unemployment. 
ae B83 i Mowine correspondence has passed between the 

- R.LB:A. and ‘the Ministry’ of Health :— 

November 28rd, 1920. 
The: Secretary, The Ministry of Health. 

_, Srr,—At the request of a large number. of architec- 
_ tural bodies in the United Kingdom, the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. haye appointed a 
Committee who have been giving careful consideration 
to the effects of the restriction of building by local 
authorities in the interests of the National Housing 

scheme. 

-- In. the course.of..their. enquiry. the Committee hve 
ascertained that certain local authorities are prohibit- 
ing the building of factories and commercial. buildings 
which would provide means of employment when built. 

My Council desire to bring this fact to the notice of 
the Minister ofHealth, and to.urge him to. circularise 
all the Local Authorities to the ee that very careful 
consideration should be given to cases where the 
stoppage of factory or commercial buildings might be 
a cause for increasing unemployment among work- 
people who would otherwise be employed therein. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 

- Your: obedient Servant, 
| Tan MacAurstsr, Secretary. 


Ministry of Health, Whitehall, 6ih December, 1920. 
The Secretary, R.I. ie a 

Sir,—I am directed by the Minister of Health to 
advert. to your. letter of the 23rd ult., and to state that 
the question whether action should .be’ taken under 
Section 5 of the Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 
1919; to prohibit building » operations which delay or 
are likely to delay the provision of dwelling accommo- 
dation is one for the decision of the Local. Authority. 
The Ministry haye no power to intervene except on 
appeal against a Prohibition’ Order. 

I am, however, to forward for your information a 
copy of General Housing Memorandum, No. 22, which 
has been issued by. the Ministry for the euidance of 
Local Authorities in considering cases under the Sec- 
tion, and to draw your paiticular attention to para- 
graph 8 (8).—LT am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
~ J. Ce: WRIGLEY, 
: for Assistant Secretary. 

Duragriph'® (3).—" Works of High Category ’’ will 
include mainly industrial buildings in private ownership 

which cannot be prohibited without’ most serious con- 
~ sideration. These works. are such as will result in 


naught Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C. 7 P.M. 


Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi. — 
‘Thomas Wilson (Clerk of Works 16 the Houses of Parlia 


increased employment, enhanced local revenue, enhance 

national revenue (by way of export trade or otherwise) 
or some other result of public importance at the presen 
time. 


" Reading Society. of “Architects | 


Tie first annual meeting of : the Reading Society 0 
Architects was held in the Chamber of Commerce Meet 
ing Room on the 19th instant, when twenty-four mem 
bers were present, including Mr. Charles Steward Smith 
in the chair, Mr. W. Galt Millar, Mr. W. Roland Howell 
Mr. H. Whiteman Rising, Mr. E. P.,.Morgan, Mr, a 
Goodman, Mr. H. Hutt, Mr. C. B. Willcocks, Mr. F 
Sainsbury, Mr. H. E. Watlinsor Mr. A. Doe, Mr. fy E 
Burrett, and Mr. H, Allen, &.. ° a 

The Chairman, addressing the meeting, said that thi; 
was the first annual meeting of the newly-formed Readin, 
Society of Architects, and that already they had thirty-fiv 
members which was.a,very promising start. The socieh 
should be of considerable value to the profession 
especially to the younger members, for whom competi 
tions and visits to works in course of erection would hx 
arranged. ‘The formation of a Berks, Bucks, and Oxor 
Architectural Association was being ‘considered, and i n 
was expected would be organised shortly. 

Mr. H. Whiteman Rising gave an interesting descrip 
tion of the library which is.to be formed, and whict 
should be very useful to the members of the society. Mr 
Rising said thatat was proposed to form*both a referenc 
and a loan library of books on architecture, and that hi 
would be glad to hear from all members who would le n( 
or give books to the Society. t 

The Council for the coming year were electodt ai 


follows: President, Mr. Chanles Steward Smith 
F.R.I.B.A.; Vice-Presidents, Mr. W. Galt Millar 
F.S.1., Mr. W. Roland Howell, F.R.1.B.A.; Treasuer 


Mr. J. H. Goodman; Hon. Librarian, Mr. H. Whitemar 
Rising, FR. I. B.A. ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. B. Willcocks 
E.R.LB.A.; : Members, Mr. F. G, Sainsbury, M.S.A. 
se W. J. Freeman, ARLE , Mr. A. E. ‘Watleimggn 
ois > 

Mr. KE: K. Morris, Licentiate: R.1. B. ge age Mr. is 
Cox, M.S.A., were elected: honorary auditors. © 

The following gentlemen were elected honorary mem 
bers of the Society : The Mayor (Councillor Denys Eggin 
ton), Lt.-Col. Leslie Wilson, .M.P., Mr. Charles E 
Keyser, Rey. P. H. Ditchfield, Mr. Leonard poe Dr 
Jamieson.B. Hurry, and Mr. H. H: Wallis.- Cae q 


Forthcoming Events | ; 
Saturday, February 5. -—Architectural Association. a 
Visit to St. James’ Palace. © 


Monday, February 7.—Surveyors’ Institution. ——Meetin, 
at 12 Great George Street, Westminster. Paper by_ Mi 
Arthur H. Davis, F.S.1. ; entitled “ The Acquisition of Lan 
for Public Purposes in Egypt.” 8 P.M. 

Tuesday, February 8.—Liverpool Architectural Society 
-—Meeting at 13 Harrington Street. Paper by Mr. we 
Locke entilted ‘ The Solidarity of Art.” 6 P.M. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers. —Meeting at Grea 
George Street, Westminster. Discussion on papers entitle 
“ Cannon Street Bridge Strengthening” by Mr. G. Hllson 
M.Inst.C.E., and ‘“ Reconstruction of a Miadact by" is 
FF SW SrA: Handman. 5.30 P.M. 

'  — Surveyors’ Institution.—Annual Dinner at. hel oon 

W ednesday, February 9. —Royal Society of Arts. Mee 


ing at John Street, Adelphi, W.C. Paper by Mr. Willian 
: Rothenstein, 


Bea Possibilities for the Improvement of Industrial Art i 


Principal Royal College of: Art, ° entitle 


England.’’ 8 p.m. es 
Pr iday, February -11.—London Sauerg —Meeting 3 
Paper by Mr 


pent. as “The History of the mined of | ae | 


re = * Weer 


Tuu will of the late Mr. R. Holland, builder, of: Salford 
Manchester, has been proved at £44 263. 


See eee 
Rides Reet 
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Surplus Mechanical and Chemical 
Plant, the property of Nobel In- 
dustries, Limited, is available for 
disposal. The list includes Steam, 
Gas &F Oil Engines ; Locomotives, 
Boilers, Air Compressors, Fans &F 
Heaters, Pumps, Shafting, Pulleys 
and Weighing Machines. Also 
Buildings of Steel, Wood &F Brick 


Descriptive Pamphlets will be sent with 
FULL PARTICULARS 


Sone? LICA TION 
Write or Telephone—Victoria 4299 


THE. ARCHITECT a 


MODERN PLANT 
FOR DISPOSAL 


NOBEL INDUSTRIES L” 


PLANT SALES DEPARTMENT 
5 Palace Street, LONDON, S.W.1 


oe by the world's greatest writers. 


Waternian’s | 


Ideal) 


FountamPen 
Sir Philip ¢ Gibbs, 


Editorof “Reviewof Reviews,” 
wrote his famous war despatches 
with a Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen. His warm 
regard for the world’s Best Pen 
is expressed in the following 
Book =r 


“Thave a high regard for 
Waterman’s Ideal Pen, which 
was a faithful friend of mine 
in the war.” 


Theeé Types : ‘ ‘Self. Silver and Gold. 
filling” and “Safet-,, Of Stationers and 
17/5 and upwards Jewellers. Gold Nibs 
“Regular,” cheeky to suit all hands— 
Dw. willingly exchanged 
if not quite right. A 
copy of “The Pen 
Book,” a charming 
illustrated brochure, 
sent free by post on 
request. 


Oo. et 

with extra rae nib, 
at 22/6, specially 
recommended, 
Presentation Sanain 


L.G. Sloan, Ld., ThePen Corner, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


25 py) 
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Platers’ Shed at Large 
Shipbuilding Yard 
coated with 
“ Bitumastic” Solution. 


“BITUMASTIC”? 


Regd. Trade Mark. 


Lengthens Life of Steel and Iron 
Structures by Preventing Rust. 


It lasts longer, dries quicker, goes much 
further, and costs less than oil paints. 
Although hitherto obtainable in Black 
only; Red, Brown, and Green shades 
can now be supplied possessing the 
lasting qualitiesof the Black, with the ad- 
ditional advantage of permanent colour. 


| WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD.. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, London, Livervool, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Hull, Cardiff, Dubin, New York, etc. 


Telegrams: 


UML ULLAL 


“ Bitumastic.” Telephones in Every Office. 


UT UITLUUU ETL 


-LYSAGHT’S 
“ORB” Brand 


CORRUGATED 
SHEETS. 


Sheets bearing this brand are 
specially manufactured for 
use in the 


construction of 


PERMANENT BUILDINGS. 


They are givena heavy protective coating of zinc 
to ensure long service. 

Engineers and architects can rely upon these 
being the finest quality obtainable. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN LYSAGHT, LIMITED, 


BRISTOL. 


' 
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Srconp List or New SuBSCRIBERS, INCREASED SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND DonaTions. 


Py New 


NAME 


Inge'ow, Benjamin (London) 
Innocent, Mr. C. F. & Mrs. 0. J. (Sheffield) 


Jackson, T. Gordon (I ondon) 
‘Jackson, M.T. E. (London) 
James, J. W. (London) 
Jamieson, E. A. (Edinburgh) 
Jarvis, J. W. (Birmingham) 
Jenkinson, J. M. (Sheffield)... 
Jerdan, J. & Son (Edinburgh) , 
Jones, F. (Jr.) (Mangheaten: 
oes, A.( ondon) ... 
Jones, Norman (So ithport) 
Jones, W. Campbell (London) 
Jo. es, A. 8. (l-ondon) 

Jones, J. Fox & J.T, Penfold (London) « 
Jones, S. R. (London) 550 


Keen, Arthur (London) 

Keppie & Henderson, Messrs. (Glasgow) .. 
Kennard, J. Moir (London) 

Kerr, R. HL. (London) ae 

Keyte, J. R. (Birmingham) 
Kislingbury, AsV. ee 

Kitchen, L. (Hull) ... 


Ladds, 8. Inskip (Huntingdor 
Laing, H. G. M. (London) ... 
Lamb, E. B. (London) 

Lamb, H. A. J.(London) ... 
Lander, H. 0. (Letchworth) 

Cc. 8. L. Ceicesten) 
Langley, W. J. CW orthampton) 
Lansdow : & Brow: _(London) 
Lansdell, M. J. (Hastings) . 


Lawson & Reynol s, Messrs. (Bournemouth) 


Lawson, V. A. (Cirencester) ve en 
Leathart, J. R, Cuondon) 3 a8 Bes 
Leather, J. As (Sheffield) 5 

Lees, C. W. Parkin (Fowey) 

Lethbridge, G. (London) 5 ahs 
Levie, Daniel A. (Cork) 4... ~ ¢.5 
Lewis, 8. (London) eee sae ae 
Lewis, D. (Newport) ae Bint 
Lewis, W. A. (London) aks See 
Lidbetter, H. (London) 

Lish, J. J. (Grange-over-Sands) 

Lister, B. T. (Liverpool) 

Lloyd, J. A. (Cardiff) 

Longbottom, W. W. lifax) 

Longdon, R. T. & W.J. Venables (ibe. 
Lumb & Walton, Messrs. palpesped) . 
Lyon, Maurice (Cairo) 


Mages, L. (Nottingham) .... 

Mac 4 lister, A. P. (Cambridge) 

Mackenzie, A. E. H. (London) 

Mackey, S. A. H. (Warrington) ... Nha 
Maclennan, T, F. (Edinburgh) Seis eat 
Manning, H. 0. H. (London) oy 
Marks, Pest.. (¢ ondon) 

Marsland, E. (London) 6 
Marten, W.H. H. (Leeds) . 

Martin, L. (London) 

Marwick, T. P. (Edinburgh) 
Matcham, Frank & Co. (London) - 
Mathews, R. E. (London). ae 
Maufe, E. (London) (t vo yore) 
Maut, E. J. (London) 5 
Maxwell, W. O. (Belfast) .. 
Maxwell, H.P. eengton 
May, E. J. (London),.. 

McLauchlan, 8. Chiverpool) 
Meredith, P. W. (London) . 

: Michell, J. D. (Chiswick) 

Migotti, A. (London) PRS: 
Milburn, W. (Sun erland) 

Millard, W. J. W. (tfitchin) 

Miller, B. A. (Birkenhead) ... 
Miller, ©. W. (Stafford) 

Milne, O. P. (London) 

Mills, J. D. (Dunffee) 

Missel. rook, G. T. (Sheerness) 
Mitchell, C. G: (London) 4 
Mitchell, G. B. (Aberdeen) ... 
Monson, EK. ©, P. (ion. on) ... 
Moore, Louis (Berkhar sted) 
Moore. OC. H. (Basingstoke) 

Moss, Hi E. . London) ny 
Mossman, T. R. W. Cpe) 
Munay, ‘I’. E. (Esher) : 
Murray, C. H. (Eastbourne) 
Murrell & Pigot, Messrs. (London) 


Naish, S. (Bury 8S. Edmunds) 
Nash, W. Hilton (: ondon) ... 
Newton, Col. W. G. (London) 
Neild, G. E, (London) <i 
Neill, A. (Leeds) Pas 
Newman, D. (London) a3F 
Nicholson, G. M. (London) .... 
Nightingale, F. B. (London) 
Norman, G. H. (Watford) 


Oldrieve, W. T. aaa 
Ough, Ali, (Dawlish) 5 


Parker, A. S. (Plymouth) 
Parry, 8. G. (London) : 
Parsons, I. B. (Birmingham) 


Paterson, A. N. (Glasgow) . ye ae 


ys Reach, 0. S. Guondon) 


= Rearson, L. G. (London) 


arson, C. B. (lancaster) .. al 


Penton, es (Stamford) 
Petter, aye (Yeovil) are ma 
Phillips, G. R. (uondon) ... apie 


Peascod, J. (Keswick) Sie a a 


New 
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Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
Recent Appeal. 
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NAME 


Philpot, 8. (Tunbridge Ne) 
Pictor, pig Je (Bruton) as 
Pinchard, @.-H. B: (London) 


Plymouth, The Rt. Hon. the Earl of (London) . 


Portsmouth, H. C, (Swansea) 

Potter; T. cf (London) 

Potter, H. J. (Sheffield) : 

Potts & Hennings, Messrs. (Manchester) .. 
Potts, J. (Newcastle) é Fes 5 
Powell, R. S. (London) hae 

Powell, E. Turner (London) 

Prescott, O. (Southport) 

Prosser, D.S. (London) 

Prothern, F. (London) 


Quérée, H. OC. (Jersey) 


Raffles, W. H. (London) 
Reavell, G. & W. A. Tebbs ( “Inwick) 
Rees & Holt, Messrs. (Liverpool) . Y 
Rickards, P. "R. (London) .., , 
Rienaecker, Vv. G. (London) 
Rimmington, PF. (Liverpool) 
Roberts, A. (London) . 
Roberts, R. M. (Warrington) fd 
Robertson, A. R. (London) SA 
Robertson, D. (Dumfries) .., ie 
Robertson, H. M. (London d 
Romaine- Walker, W. H. ( ondon) 
Ross, W. H. (London) 
Rowntree, I’, (London) 
Rowbotham, H, A. (New Malden) 
Rowell, R. B. (London) sficreke 
Russell, 8. B. (Gosmore, rr. Hitchin) ary 
Ruthen, Sir Charles (London) oe 
Ryde, F.C. (Weybridge) 


Sadgrove, E. J. (London) ... 
Sampson, N. W. S paneer 
Sawday, A. E. (Leicester) . 
Scaife, W. H, (Newcastle), . 
Schofield, W.. Bs Queedsy 23. 
Scott, G. Gilbert, A.R.A. London)... 
Scott, A. (London) Gsemd fa 
Scott, W. Gilbee (London) .. shee 
Scott. Moncrieff, W. W. (London) .. 

Scotto, H. C.(« ondon) | 

Searle & Searle & Allen, Messrs. (Londony 
Sears, J. E. (London) ROA 


_ Seth Smith & Monro, Messrs. ‘Gondon) 
Sharpe, T. W. (Snaith) Reis see “asa 


Increased. 

Subs. - Donations. 
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~ Venner, A. W. (Redhill) 


Shepherd, G. (Dundee) ' 

Shepherd, J. C. (Freshfield) 

Shennan, T'.- E: (Liverpool) 

Shuffrey, L. A, (London)... ... oat Abe 
Sidwell, H. T.. (Rayleigh) ... ane ee 
Sifton, Z T. (1 ondon) Dae Bat mie 
Silecock, P. (Warrington)... 

Sills, E. H. (Peterborough) 


Simpson, J.’ W., PRIBA, & Maxweli. byrten 


(London) : oe eS 
Sladdin, is (Jersey) .. 5 a 
Smee, PF, anndaay ; we ae 
Smith, A, lacietiond) £5. ae gales 
‘Smith, A. W. (Maidstone)’. fars's ie 
Smith, E. (Neath). ... ese oes 


Smith, H. (London) 

Smith, J. Liewellin (Aberdare) ag 
$ nith, J. O. te oo 
Smith, 8. E> (Leeds) ae 
Soissons, L, de (London) 

Solomon, D. L. (London) 

Southall, W. (Retford) 

Spalding, R. H. (London) ... 

Stainer, W. (London) 

Steele, M. (Bo’nesgs) |. 

Steel, > (Wishaw) ... 

Stenner, W. J. (Bristol)... 

Stevenson, Capt. E. E. (London) me 
Stocks & Sykes, Messrs. (Huddersfield), 
Stokes, E. E. (Liverpool) ... iad 
Stokes, A. P. (London) a a ea RE 
Sturdy, F. J.(London) 

Sutherland, & George, Messrs. (Aberdeen) 
Sutton, B. HH. (Lambourne) 

Swann, W. (Stockport) Be 

Sullivan, L. Sylvester (London) 

Syms, R. Hardy (sleworth) 


Tanner, EK. J. (London) A 
Tanner, D..G. Snape amy 


Tasker, ALK. (Newcastle) . a en 


Tayler,-A. 8. (London) 

Taylor, A. J. (Bath)... A 
Tebbutt, Mrs. L. K. (London) 
Terry, E. Hardwick oe 
Theakston, E. G: (B cks) . 
Thirtle, T. O. (London) ‘ 
Thomas, W. N. (Headington) 
Thomson, a BAC Sse SL 
coer st . F. (Coventry) . 

Timbs, Pe, (Derby) ze 
Tomki eS 's. B. (Cowes) ~ 
Townend, T. (Rochdale) (two years) 
Tracy, BoD: (London) es A 
Trehear e, H. F. (i ondon) 
Treleaven, M. V. (Bude) §.:. 
Trimmell; H. CO, (Woldingham) 
Troup, KF. W. (London) 

Tubbs & Messer, Messrs. Condon) | 
Tubbs, Percy B. (London) .. 
Tugwell, S. (Bour emouth)... 
Tullock, F.“H. (Belfast) 

Turner, P. J. (Montreal) 

Tur er, H. G. (London) . 


Venning, H. J. non) ee a 
Vowles, T. H H. (Beningborough) — AR, 
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Increased 
Subs. 


New : 
Subs. Donations., 


NAME £ 18..d. 


Waddington, F. T. (Blackpool) 
Waddington, H. G. (Blackpool) 

Wadinan, P. J. (London) ... 

Walcot , W. (Oxford) SOs 

Walker, B. (Erdington) ... 

Walket, P. (Higher :)penshaw) 

Ward, F. Bur ett (Wisbech) 

Ward, J. Neville (London) 

Wardill, R. W. (London) 

Wardle, J. W. (York) 285 

Warman, P. J. (London) ' ... 

Warrinvton Slate Company 

‘Waterhouse, Michael (London) 

Watkin, EB. ‘’. (Stoke-on-Trent) 

Watney, Dendy (London) ... 

Weaning, 8. J. (Norwich) ... hen As 
Wen, Sir A-ton. P.R.A., K.C.V.O, (London) 
Wells, F. H. E. (Aldershot) os ae 
West, A. W. (London) aoe 

Westwood, P. J. (London)... 
Wheatley, W. B. (Hull) —... 

Whimster, H. N. (Hele. sburgh) 

Whitbur e, H. J. Ao (Woking) 

Wh telaw, O. EH. (London) ... 

Wilding, J. (Runcorn) é 
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Spconp List or New Svusscripers, INCREASED SuBscRiprions, AND Donarions.—(Continued.) 


New Increased 
Subs. Subs. D 


NAME 
: i Se. dS 
Wiles, J. @. (Richmond) . ; 
Willcocks, O. B. (Reading) 
Williams, F, E. (London) ... 
Williams, 8. ( ardiff) a 
Williamson, L. (Loughton) 
Williamson, W. (Kirkaldy) 
Wills, F. R. Gould (London) 
Wills, G. Berkeley (London) 
Wills, J. B. (Bristol) aap 5 
Willis, J. H. (Co stantinople) ves eae 
Wilson, F. F. Munro (Kingston-on-Thames) 
Wilson, R. (W. Wickham) ... ne Sie 
Windsor, F. (Croydon) 

Wood, H. (Manchester) A 

Wood, J. (Buckie, Banffshire) 

Woodroffe, W. H. (London) 

Woolle , W. EB. (London) ... 

Worsley, A. H. (London) ... 3 
Worthington, J. H. (Manchester) ... 
Wright & Hamlyn (Warrington) ... 
Wrinch, Raymond ©. (Ipswich) 
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York & E. Yorkshire Architectural Society 
Young, Keith D. (London) iis 4 
Young, W. 0. (Manchester) / ar sig Pee pee 
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THe Woodcote Public Utility Society, Ltd., hag been 
formed by a few Wallington residents and their friends, 
eight in number, under the provisions of the Friendly 
Societies Acts, for the purpose of building houses for their 
own occupation in the locality, under the regulations for- 
mulated by the Ministry of Health. 2 

An open site of nearly one and a-quarter acres has been 
secured by the Society in Sandy Lane, Wallington, for 
the first part of its scheme, comprising four pairs of semi- 
detached houses, and these are now in course of erection. 

Each plot has a frontage of 87 feet 6 inches, and an 
average depth of about 180 feet. 

The houses are known as Type B, being limited, 


among Other restrictions, to a total area on all floors, . 
of not more than 1,150 superficial. 


including walls, &c., 
feet. 
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The work is being carried out by Messrs. David K 
‘Ltd., builders, »-Ruskin Road, Carshalton, at their 
vised tender of £1,066 10s. per house, of which s 
£1,045 per house, plus professional fees on the wh 
cost of the scheme, ranks for subsidy. ig 

The cost of the land wags £112 per plot, of wh 
£105 ranks for subsidy, : m 

The plans and specification, &c., have been pre 
by Mr. E. J. Tinniswood, architect and. surveyor 
Marchmont Road, Wallington. 

As illustrating the value of these schemes it is intere 
ing to note that under the Ministry of Health Regulati 
for the sale of houses by Public Utility Societies it will 
possible for the occupier of any of these houses to acqu 
his house freehold during the current financial year 
a sug of about £800. TS ney Sa RRR Na ene 
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JAMES GIBBONS, LTD 
3 =i Oh 
3 ST. JOHN’S WORKS WOLVERHAMPTON 
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GIBBONS’ “COTTAGE” WINDOW 


WITH PATENT SLIDING SASH 


British Patents Nos. 12630/18; 123903/18 and 5535/19. Also patented in U.S.A., France, 
Belgium, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, India and South Africa. 


Light in Standard Sizes 
Construction from 
and Fireproof. Stock. 


All outside surfaces easily cleaned from the inside of the rooms, the sliding 
portion hinged to open inwards and fitted with attachment for locking the 
casement when partly opened for ventilation. 


The first 
Cottages in 
Great Britain 


completed These 

under the Cottages 
Government are also fitted a 
Housing throughout . @ 
Scheme, with Gibbons’ & 
showing Locks and SX 
Gibbons’ Furniture. 1S) 
** Cottage ” S 
Windows 3 
5 fixed. 5 
Sy 
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. London Office: 15 & 16 FISHER STREET, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 1. 
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THE TONKIN MIXER WITH ENGINE. 


Tue Australia Concrete Block Machine Syndicate have 
brought out and patented one of the best block-making 
machines which have ever been put on the market, as 
it can be used by unskilled labour and on isolated sites, 
and the blocks made lend themselves to a peculiarly 
ingenious form of construction which ensures a satisfac- 
tory hollow wall. The machine is also one the cost of 
which is sv moderate that small contractors need not 
hesitate to acquire it, and so strong and simple that it 
can hardly be damaged, as well as so light that it can 
be transported from site to site without difficulty. But 
one of the drawbacks to concrete construction without 


THE TONKIN MIXER SHOWING SPIRAL RAKES, 


constant supervision still remains—the difficulty of ensur- 
ing the proper mixing and production of concrete. Con- 
crete efficiently bed and made is among the strongest 
and most durable of materials, but sarelesaly mixed may 
prove entirely unsatisfactory. It is with the object of 
eliminating these risks that the Tonkin Mixer Company, 
whose offices are in 608 Salisbury House, London Wall, 
has been formed, and, es we have seen the machine in 
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The Tonkin Concrete Mixer. 
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an actual demonstration, we can bear restiltiony that the 


claims made for it are fully justified. It may be described 
in a nutshell as being in the field of concrete mixing as 
efficient and serviceable as the Australia Concrete Block 
Machine is in the production of block- making ; the one 
machine fills, in fact, a similarly useful role as the other. 
Its cost is equally small, ag the machine is sold for 

£50, or with power attachments for £60, while couple 
with an engine the price is £100. It is pre-eminently a 
mixer, and can be used for tar macadam and simila Py 
materials, as for concrete. Like the block machine, it 
is easily mioted ay hand, and, like the block machine 3 

is light, portable, and practically | a 
a be dama ged. Thé process of mixing 
can be best understood from the illustra- 
tions given, and is effected by two re- 
volving rakes, which thoroughly mix 


every particle ‘of the ag geregate, working 


it from the sides to the centre, the two 


portions of the aggregate being thus | 
mixed together. The contents are mixed. 
in each revolution, and there are twent 
five such revolutions i in a minute. The 
rakes enable the machine to be used with 
a minimum amount of power, as their 
plone and arrangement take place in. 
the direction of the revolution of the 
drum, Some twelve revolutions suffice 
tc mix a load of concrete, which is dis- 
charged at the lower side:of an inclined 
way. When driven by power the 
machine neyer need be stopped or re- 
started, and the machine has a capacity | 
of three cubie feet per load. 'As much | 
as ninety cubic feet of concrete have 
_ been mixed by it in an eight-hour day. 
Whether for hand- or power-driving, 
this machine can be recommended with 
confidence as being one of the most serviceable anid 
efficient we have ever seen. 


Mr. Samuet Evans, F.S8.I., for many “‘yeais “county sur- 
veyor, bridge-master and architect, has placed his resignation 
in the hands of the Flintshire County Council. He has Te- 
ceived a Government appointment under the Ministry of 
Transport. : a 
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GARDEN POOLS AND RESERVOIRS. 
It has also been used 


ANY garden pools have been formed of cement waterproofed with this remarkable powder. 
with the greatest success for such huge structures as the 18,000,000 gallon reservoir for the City of Winnipeg, 


Canada. Leakages to the reservoirs at Kharagpore and Mutwall, Colombo, were stopped. In the latter a daily 


A 


ving of 200,000 gallons of water resulted. 
BALCONIES AND LOGGIAS. 


r the floors of balconies and similar constructions, no better material exists than cement waterproofed. with “PUDLO’ 
It not only provides an ideal walking surface but is absolutely le.kproof and does not soften under heat. 


ind powder. 
Ask for booklet—fTree. 


BRAND 


CEMENT. WATERPROOFER. 


Used also for Damp Walls, Flooded Cellars, Flat Roofs, Baths, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildings, ete. Y 
T sted by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, the Japanese, Dutch and Spanish Governments, and the most eminent exports, 
Used by the Aamiralty, the War Office, the India Office, the Crown Agents, the Office of Works, the G P.O., etc. 


Sole proprietors and manufacturers: Kerner-Greenwood & Co. Ltd., Ann's Fort, Kin: ’s Lynn. 
J. H. Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director, 


ITISH! and apart from patriotism, THE BEST! 
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‘Plywood Door Panels. ~ 


Ar the time of the acute shortage of all kinds of timber, 
particularly of those necessary for building purposes, and 


“which ‘comeided* with’ the great demand -broughtaboutsbys \! Sacha ve Ree aN Lr, 
thie laeeeing BEetho. Goyarnment ‘Housing schemes, we. panes Williams, Messrs. bes ica igi Perey Thomas, : ’ 
“called our readers’ attention to the numerous uses to which 
"Plywood might be applied as a substitute for timber. In, 
“very ‘many instances our advice was adopted: With satis- 


‘factory results. But with the improvement in the manu” 
-' facture andthe greater care given to the “ehoice _ of 
“Materials, Plywood can now be considered. on its own 


‘merits and not as a substitute. 


_  \By the. methods employed in its production in which ,; 
three, or more layers of wood are so arranged..that the, 
*grain' runs-elternately in different directions in each: layer: 


‘the gectiogs being cemented together by ‘a waterproofing | 


‘compositign, the resylt is a board of great lightness and 


‘exceptional strength, which will neither’ split nor warp 
‘andi is unaffected by damp. | Plywood is easily nailed, 
‘screwed, and sawed, and its lightness makes it easy to 
‘handle and ‘cheap to /carry. and effects great economy in 


time and labour. It'has been used for floors, roofs, and’ 


ceilings, partitions, or-skirtings and in practically every 
position: for which ordinary timber is required; its hard- 


ness and durability enabling it to serve as an’ alternative: 


substance for very:many purposes. One of the latest uses 
to which it has -been satisfactorily applied ‘is for door 
panels. Three layers of birch are used to produce the 
board to which is added a veneer of hardwood, either 
satin walnut, mahogany or oak. To the London Plywood 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of 384 Old Street, E.C. 2., the 
credit belongs of introducing these door panels cut to size 
and delivered ready for fixing, the convenience of which 
we need not elaborate. 

They also hold very large stocks of these. walnut, 
mahongany, and oak veneered boards eminently suitable 
for wainscoting, partitioning, etc., and the careful selec- 
tion of the hardwoods for these boards ensures a perfect 
surface. ‘They are able to supply from stock every kind 
of Plywood for which’ a use can. be found in any kind of 

* building. 


General. 


THe Olympia Oil & Cake Co., of Barlby Road, Selby, are 
about to erect new works near their present Olympia Mills. 

Sin Cartes NicHorson, Bart., M.A., F.R.I.B.A., the 
diocesan architect, has been instructed to report on the possi- 
bilities of the present site for raising a cathedral worthy 
of the diocese and city of Sheffield. 

Mayor, Vincent’. Turner; A.M.I.C.E., of Dudley, has 
been selected out of thirty-eight sandidates for the post of 
borough engineer; surveyor, and water engineer at Rother- 

_ ham. The-salary. is £800, rising to £1,000. 
_ A scHuME is being promoted for the purchase of a site 
«near the Grove, Mountain Ash, on which to build @ hos- 
pital,. which is estimated to cost about £34,000. The fund 
already formed has reached a total of about £16,000. The 
movement 1s mainly promoted by the miners of the district. 

THe Glasgow“Corporation Sub-Committee on Hegpitals 
are considering plans for the erection of an auxiliary hos- 
pital in the neighbourhood of Robroyston Hospital for the 
treatment of cases‘of smallpox.. The plans show a temporary 
“Structure, of four or five wards, with accommodation for 
200 beds. | brig le 

Tur Cardiff’ Education Committee contemplate the ex- 

_ penditure of £367,000 on building work. The main items 
are as follows:—Central High School, Grangetown, 
£72,000; Central Higher School, £72,000; Newport Road 
Central and’ Day Continuation schools and playing fields, 
£144,000; suggested extension of Technical College, 
£28,000; Howard Gardens Girls’ School (gymnasium), 
£1,500; Canton School gymnasium, £8,000; new elementary 

_ school at Monachty, £36,000; increased accommodation, 

~ Girls’ High School,- £6,000; estimated cost of furniture and 
fittings, £28,200. . . 
THE measured-drawings prizes awarded to the successful 
~ competitors of the Central (Cardiff) Branch of the South 
Wales Institute of Architects were presented by the chair- 
man of the branch, Mr. Sidney Williams, M.S.A., at the 
first social held at the Institute Rooms, No. 6 High Street, 
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| Housing News. . 
_ The Rowley Regis Urban Council has been informed that 
Dr. Addison has authorised H.M. Office of Works to-proce od: 
with the scheme for the erection of 200 houses.on the Birming- 
ham ‘Road at Blackheath. Sk ee aoe wiht 6 Ie es 
The Tamworth Town Council has resolved, subject to the 
approval of the Minister of Health and the Housing Com- 
missioner, that a contract be entered into between the Council 
and Messrs. Willdig & Wood for the erection of ten houses 
(type A) at £723 16s. °each, twenty houses: (type Gy £860 
each, and twenty housés (type B) at £886’each. = 
The Glasgow and' District Building Guild are endeayour- 
ing to raise a,loan of, £5,000 to meet; the preliminary. ex+ 
penses in connection, wit the formation of the Guild.; The 
loan is not to bear any“interest, and is to be repaid as the 
Committee think best. The money is being raised by the 
issue of half-crown certificates to subscribers. = 
The Scunthorpe and Frodingham Council -have accepted 
the tender of Messrs. W. G. Tarrant, Ltd., of £69,850 for 
street and sewer construction on the Crosby Building Scheme,” 
It was resolved that application be made for permission to 
have the road and sewer work proceeded with at once by 
Messrs. Tarrant & Co., by the employment. of local un- 
employed labour. 3 
At Lancaster Town Council meeting last week a long 
debate took place on the housing question. It was rape 
that ninety-six houses, as a minimum, should be erected at 
a cost of £92,431, or an average of £962 each, the Housing 
Commissioners having sanctioned the price, Various hostile 
amendments were proposed, and defeated by narrow majori- 
ties, and eyentually the proposal was put that the whole’ 
ninety-six houses be erected. The voting resulted in a tie, 
and, the Mayor declining to give a deciding yote, there. 
was a deadlock. Hventually it was decided, by sixteen votes 
to eleven, that: fifty houses should be proceeded with, and 
the remainder if required and if the Council gave permis- 
s1on, 3 . fae 
Dundee Housing Committee has agreed, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Health, to place ia contract for the 
erection of thirty-three blocks, comprising 132 stone houses, 
at Taybank with Messrs. D, K. Symington, Dundee, at 
an estimated cost of £52,800. In recommending that the 
offer should be accepted, the City Engineer (Mr. James 
Thomson) said he believed that the Board would agree to 
the proposal. Estimates for the use of bricks and stone had 
been contrasted, and the estimate for stone was £38 higher 
than that for bricks. It is believed, however, that if sub- 
sidies on transport and bricks were to be considered stone 
would be at least £20 per house cheaper. The stone tender 
was for an 18-inch wall, whereas the brick tender was for 
a 9-inch structure. - 


Trade Notes. — | 
Vurcanitn, Lrp., inform us that owing to their present: 
office accommodation being unequal to their greatly expand- 
ing business, they have secured larger premises at Blackfriars 
House, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4, to which address 
all communications should be addressed. a 
Tue Right Hon. W. M. Hughes, Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, has consented to open, on 
February 14, the new works built in Sydney, N.S. W., by: 
Chubb’s Australian Co., Ltd., a subsidiary company of 
Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co., Ltd. 53 
A CLERICAL error was made in our notice last week of. 


the “Ideal Classic Four-column Radiators,’’. manufactured 
by the National Radiator Co., Ltd. It should have en 
stated that 50, and not 15, per cent. more heating surface 
is obtained in a given floor area than with an ordinary 


_single-column radiator of equal height. 


Tun goodwill of the London business of George Wright, 
Ltd., was recently purchased by Mr. F. W. Reed and Mr. 
James Paxton, two directors who for many years have been 
solely vesponsible for the management. The name of the 
company now is ‘‘ George’ Wright (London), Ltd.”? The. 
showrooms in Queen Victoria Street having been wold, new 
premises have been acquired in the West End, and will be 
opened about March. In meantime, business is being car- 
ried on at City Mill Buildings, 34 Upper Thames Street 
(Blackfriars end), E.C. 4. : ca 
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‘The Architectural Assistant. 


WE are informed, in a letter given in this issue, that 
statements made by us last week with regard to the 
new Assistants’ Union are unjustified, but we think 
our correspondent does not sufficiently understand 
the points we emphasise. He considers it unfair 
to state that “‘ every assistant worth his salt looks 
forward to establishing himself at a later stage in 
independent practice as an architect.’’ We may be 
entirely wrong, but we have never met an assistant 
who did not intend to do so, excepting a small 


_ number who were either occupying the position of 


manager to some architect with a large practice, or 
those who had been unfortunate, and may be 
regarded among the failures which are met with in 
every walk of life. We do not include among these 
the men who find employment in some Municipal 
or Government Department, since they are more in 
the category of Civil Servants, and many of them 
are almost as independent as they would be were 
they in private practice, with the added advantage 
that they are called upon_to take no risks. 

But we adhere to our statement that the man 


who is satisfied with being an ordinary assistant to 
‘a private architect all his life may usually be 


described as not being worth his salt-any more than 
the man who is content to occupy a small position 
in a bank or insurance office as a permanency. 

If, as is alleged, a large number of architects 
run their offices with pupils, the practice is to he 
condemned, and we should be glad if it could be 


discouraged and penalised by the Royal Institute. 


But, on the other hand, many architects will never 
take a pupil at all, and we could see the end of 
the old system without the least regret. No 
architect who has much work can afford to give his 
pupils continuous personal attention, and if he has 
little work and much time the pupil misses what 
is most valuable in an office, contact with actual 
work. Many architects feel that though they would 
be willing to give the run of their offices to younger 
men as improvers,,they would rather be free from 
any obligatory tie to do what a good architectural 
school can do very much better than they can. 

The new Union and its spokesmen use many of 
the phrases of the Labour Party. The ‘“‘ right to 


live, the living wage, the increased price of 


commodities’? are all expressions we have heard 
almost ad nauseam, and, like the Labour Party, we 
have little analysis based on economic facts. We 
wish to dwell briefly on some of these facts. The 
vast majority of architects are not capitalists, but 
men who have. an insufficiency of work and a 


_ precarious income, men whose total earnings, after 


Years of struggle, may be put down as being well 


under £1,000 a year. 


‘It is true that the cost of building has been 
greatly enhanced, but equally true that its amount 
has been greatly reduced, and we believe that only 
@ few fortunate architects are now making as much 
as they were in pre-war days. The architect who is 
actually employed for anything like the greater part 


of his time on remunerative work is the exception, 
and not the rule, and the great majority spend most 
of their time in trying to create or find work by 
efforts which, for the most part, are unsuccessful. 

It is easy to argue that they should meet the 
difficulty by charging more for what they do, for 
we know this is impossible, and, we think, for obvious 
reasons. 

Despite the grumbling which we frequently hear, 
we consider the architect is usually paid a reasonable 
fee for what he does. 

If he is incapable, slow, or idle he must blame 
his temperament and abilities, and not his chances; 
he is unfitted for the calling he has chosen, and, 
possibly, for most others. But the capable, 
energetic architect will, we claim, even make that 
béte noir of the profession, a small house, a 
reasonably remunerative job, while bigger commis- 
sions are even more so. It is not the scale of 
charges, but the amount of work which falls to the 
profession, which is too small. And we cannot 
blame the public if they prefer to dispense with our 
services. 

We have no doubt that in the past some of the 
very small number of men who made good incomes 
have underpaid their helpers, and the fact is to be 
regretted. But this has another side to it. If A 
has a great reputation it is natural that B and C, 
who wish to gain experience, should consider it 
worth their while to take less for a time than they 
might get from D, whose work is of a commonplace 
nature. And if B and C have small private means 
of their own they will always be willing to sacrifice 
something for the sake of getting experience which 
will be of value to them. Though we may not think 
better of A for taking advantage of his position, and 
are glad to see B and C standing out for better terms, 
we. doubt whether a minimum scale will ever work 
as long as human nature remains what itis. If A, 
instead of being a skilled architect, who designs his 
own work, is an incompetent one, B and C are in 
a better position to exact terms, and we are glad 
to know that they will do so. 

.But the majority of cases are those we have 
referred ta—the architects, who, with difficulty, are 
making something under £1,000 a year. Are these 
men in a position to pay assistants salaries of £300 
or £400:a year? We sav emphatically they are not, 
and will not. If they are asked to do so they will 
probably come to the conclusion that they must do 
the whole of their work themselves, with the aid 
of photo prints and the minimum number of finished 
drawings. They will eschew perspectives and 
elaborate drawings, and wili reduce their staffs to 
an office boy. Alternatively they. will seek, in 
partnership er partnerships, for special jobs only 
what they formerly sought to obtain. through the 
aid of assistants. This is the bare truth, and it 
is for assistants to consider whether the pursuit of 
the regulated minimum salary by means of a Union 
will do them more harm than good. Another fallacy 


10) 


is that of comparing salaries with those of others. 
A speaker refers to the payments made to manual 
labour and to policemen. It is open to all of us who 
are young enough to follow another avocation, but, 
personally, that of a policeman would have few 
attractions for the average assistant. 

Manual labour was frequently underpaid, not 
only actually, but proportionately, before the war. 
It is now probably overpaid, even when the relative 
cost of commodities is taken into account. We 
believe in the near future that we shall see wages 
reduced, or output increased, which comes to the 
same thing, and that present values cannot be taken 
as being stable. 3 

These are what we consider as being the 
economical factors which reaily govern the situation, 
and will in the end control it, whether we are dealing 
with manual or mental work. 

The real problem, if we want to better things, 


is to.try, if we are in trade, to create new markets,’ 


and if we are in other callings to enlarge the scope 
ot our operations ; in a word, the crux is not to trouble 
too much about the division of what we have, but 
to increase the funds we have to divide. 

We have been told that the architects’ assistants 
may, failing compliance with their proposals, obtain 
the support of the new Gilds of Builders. If they 
really think they can better their position by 
doing so there is no reason why they should not. 
But we have no doubt that some of the depositors in, 
we will say, Iloyds Bank, who transferred their 
money to Farrow’s, regretted that unfortunate step 
afterwards; and is the Union quite certain that the 
Gild of Builders can see them through the wood? 

As to practical steps ta improve matters for the 
younger men, we would ask them to consider a 
suggestion which has been made elsewhere. Most 
of the ordinary building in this country is carried 
out without an architect at all, and most of those 
who want houses and other smaller buildings buy 
what the builder erects to sell. Why should not 
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SKETCHES BY E. A. RICKARDS. 
7 8 
PROPOSED HOUSE, AUSTENWOOD COMMON ESTATE, GERRARD’S CROSS. Writs anp Kauua, Architects. 


Notes and Comments. 


The Drawings of E. A. Rickards. 


WE are glad to be able to illustrate some of the exceedingly 
interesting drawings and sketches made by HE. A. 
Rickards, which are now on view at the Architectural 
Association and which are for sale. We are sure many 
architects would be glad to possess some of the works 
of one of the best architectural draughtsmen this country 
has ever produced, and we hope that nothing will remain 
unsold when the exhibition closes. We also give a view 
of a model of an excellent monumental design by Rickards 
which is, with other models, on view in the Association 
Library, together with Mr. Tait’s Zeebrugge Memorial, 
which should, we believe, have won selection, and draw- 
ings of which we hope to give later. The small informal 
exhibitions which the Association arrange are frequently 
more interesting and fuller of good things than many 
more imposing exhibitions, and this is certainly true of 
the work shown:there now. 
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some of the younger men depart from the purely. e 
professional position and join hands with builders _ 
to produce what we claim the vast majority of men. 
want—suitable buildings which they can buy—and — 
out of the price of which both architect and builder — 
could make a living? Consider the miles of badly de- — 
signed and inconveniently planned buildings, which : 
form the greater part of our towns and urban districts, — 
and think what they might be under competent 
hands! We are urging the recreation of the master — 
builder by the union between the younger men of 
both callings. Strictly limited professional archi- 
tects would still exist, though thew numbers would, ~ 
we believe, become a constantly lessening factor, — 
and their place would be gradually taken by the — 
new master builders of a better epoch. Architec- 
ture would not die out, but would be revivified and 
strengthened, for men in the future, as now, must 
have buildings, which would be the outcome of the 
united intelligence of the two factors which should 
never have been isolated. iS 
We do not think that we need anticipate, as some 
do, a coming epoch, when all building will be done ~ 
by Municipal or Governmental Departments, though — 
it is true that the increase in the activities of such 
organisations has been great. The public is be- 
ginning to recognise that such activities are an 
expensive luxury, not only ta the rich, but to smaller — 
men, who have to pay for them in rates and taxes. ~ 
And, as the politician has to withdraw measures like 
the E.F.D. and the Increment Duty, after they have ~ 
been emphatically disapproved of by the majority, ~ 
so they will sooner or later have to curtail the ~ 
activities af the Departments. Neither this country — 
or the world is ripe, or, we believe, ever will be ~ 
ripe, for that most expensive luxury—State Social- 
ism—and when its evils are a little more clearly ~ 
recognised the way will be clear for what the world — 
most needs—the untrammelled activities of the ~ 
private citizen in every walk of life, only protected — 
by just laws frem infringing the rights which should ~ 
belong to other members of a civilized community. 
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The Rome Scholarship Drawings. 
THE exhibition of the drawings submitted for the first 
round of the British Prix de Rome scholarship shows 
that competitors have produced some unusually good 
work. The subject—a National Pantheon—was a happy 
selection, and much work of outstanding merit has been 
submitted. We shall comment on some of the designs 
at length in a future issue, but meanwhile we may con- 
gratulate not only those who have been fortunate enough 
to secure selection for the final competition, but almost 
every one who has submitted a design, for nothing that 1s 
really poor has been sent in. The painting section also 
contains some remarkably good work, but sculpture 
rather tails off ; little work of striking merit has apparently _ 
been sentin. A few years ago our sculpture seemed to 


on the up grade, but during the last decade it hag bee 
somewhat disappointing. gee ee 
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A DRAWING BY E. A. RICKARDS. 


Dilution. 


WE feel relief that the Building Trades have rejected the 
scheme of dilution proposed by the Government as it 
clears the air and should show the public exactly where 
they stand. The Government were, in our view, offering 
terms which should never have been advanced and 
negociating where they should have acted. It may be 
recalled that after the Fire of London there was a great 
shortage of building trades operatives in London and the 
freemen of the companies connected with building 
strenuously objected to the country members of the trades 
being allowed to work in London. But the Government 
‘of the day gave the objectors short shrift, and an Act of 
Parliament was passed in 1667, which gave the 
** foreigners ’’ the full privileges of freemen in London 
for a period of seven years. We have no doubt that this 
caused anger and annoyance in certain quarters, but it 
was effectual. The policy of trying to get what one has 
& right to by concession seldom pays, and all the Govern- 
ment has done is to show how selfishly, tyrannically, and 
absurdly the building trades have acted. 


London Flats. 

Messrs. Yates AnD Yates, of Hanover Square, are 
trying to introduce a system which has proved a great 
success in America, and which may lead to the erection of 
flats in districts where they are much in demand, Owing 
to the high cost of building speculators. are chary 
about undertaking the building of new flats, and finance 
is difficult to find. Messrs. Yates say that the problem 
would be simplified if in the case of a block of flats worth 
£400 a year each the tenants were charged £100 a year 
on a forty years’ lease and allowed to commute the 
remainder by a capital payment of £3,000. The advan- 
tage of this to the builder is that he would get the whole 
of the capital required without borrowing, while the rents 
would give him a certain £5,000 a year, free from all 
deductions except the cost of lifts and porters. Even if 
this were swallowed up in expenses the builder would 
get the reversion of the building at the end of forty years. 
The scheme would in many ways be equally attractive to a 
tenant. A scheme on these lines is being prepared for the 
Regent’s Park site recently acquired by Messrs. Yates 
and Yates. 


The Destroyed Houses of France. 


AccorpinG to the latest data from the Ministry of the 
Liberated Regions, 304,191 buildings were destroyed and 
290,425 damaged, or 594,606 buildings in all. The 
President of the Reparations Commission estimates the 
value of these buildings at £900,000,000 at pre-war rates. 
A one-storied miner’s house in Northern France, con- 


sisting of two rooms, an attic, and a lumber-room, with 
a small outbuilding for coal and washing, cost before the 
war £240; now the cost would be more than double. For 
reconstruction it is stated the sum of £750,000,000 may be 
taken as approximately correct, but the 9,000,000 acres 
of the battle-zone include the rich arable land of French 
Flanders which, before the war, was leased for £100 or 
more an acre, while values in Picardy and Artois were 
hardly less. Nine of the ten invaded departments, 
though representing only ten per cent. of the total area 
of France, produced 24 per cent. of her wheat and nearly 
75 per cent. of her sugar. The cost of restoring the land 
may be put down at £11 an acre at the current rate of 
exchange, and the total value of the work at £152,000,000, 
this leaving out of the calculation the value of implements 
and machinery needed. This bill gives some idea of the 
enormous amount by which France stands to the bad as 
the result of the war, leaving out of account the infinitely 
more serious loss in killed and wounded men. 


Forthcoming Events. 


Friday, February 11.—London Society.—Meeting at 
Royal Society of Arts’ Lecture Hall, John Street, Adelphi. 
Paper by Mr. Thomas Wilson (Clerk of Works to the Houses 
of Parliament) entitled ‘‘ The History of the Houses of 
Parliament.’’ 4.30 P.M. 

— Industria] Council for the Building Industry.—Build- 
ing Trades’ Parliament. Quarterly Meeting at Montagu 
House, Whitehall. (Second Day.) 10.30 a.m. 

Monday, February 14.—Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.—Meeting at 9 Conduit Street, W. Paper by Mr. 
W. E. Willink, F.R.I.B.A., entitled ‘‘ The Cunard Build- 
ing.” 8 P.M: 

— Bristol Society of Architects.—Paper by Mr. H. W. 
Seccombe Wills entitled ‘‘ Agricultural Buildings: from the 
Animal’s point of view.”’ 

Thursday, February 17.—London Society.—Visit to the 
Drapers’ Company. 4.30 P.M. 

Saturday, February 19.—Architectural Association.— 
Visit to the Metropolitan Water Board’s new offices. Mr. 
H. Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A., architect. 2.30 P.M. 


Tus Birmingham Architectural Association held a most 
successful dance on Friday last in the Wellington Room at 
the Midland Hotel, New Street, Birmingham. This is the 
first dance the Association have held since the War, 

Tur Chesterfield Town Council has decided not to enter 
into any further commitments in connection with housing 
schemes until the period during which houses must be com- 
pleted to rank for Exchequer contribution is extended beyond 
July 1922, and an adequate allowance made to cover the cost 
of administration. The Corporation had proposed the pro- 
vision of more than 1,000 houses additional to the number 
already arranged for. 
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, London Art Galleries. 
(All Rights Reserved.) 


Last week was a busy week for the London Galleries. 
The Goupil Gallery opened on Wednesday, the 2nd, with 
a triple show, which I shall now describe: the same day 
saw the exhibition at Walker’s Galleries opened of the 
paintings of Gustavo de Maestu, while on Saturday, the 
5th, the Sennefelder Club and the humorous drawings 
of Mr. H, M. Bateman formed the new features at the 
Leicester Galleries. An interesting feature of this club 
for the development of. interest in. lithography, in its 
eleventh exhibition in these galleries, is the recently- 
discovered lithograph. of ‘‘ The Potato Gatherers’’ by 
Jean Francois Millet; another exhibit worth noting here 
is the lifé-size head of Trotzky by Edward Saltoft, who 
was in Russia for some years during the revolution as 
chief of the Danish Red Cross, whieh, I believe, did 
useful work for our own prisoners: : 

Mr. Saltoft gave last year in London a most remark- 
able exhibition of paintings dealing with the revolution 
in Russia, which was duly noticed in these columns. I 
had the. pleasure then of meeting him personally and 
looking over the pictures, when I heard some details of 
the horrors of which he could speak from personal know- 
ledge, and for. which. Trotzky as much as any one must 
stand branded. before the tribunal of history. 

I wish, however, now.to treat first the Goupil Gallery, 
where we commence on the ground floor with the -paint- 
ings of Mark Gertler: in the oil paintings here the flower 
studies. are’ excellent, notably. ‘‘Geraniums’’ and 
“Tulips ’’—fresh, ‘clean direct: iwork—and the ‘‘ Still 
Life’ is no less good.’ But Gertler is a figure artist, 
and must. be judged by his figure work, which is not 
always: satisfactory. I should: put first the two self- 
portraits, one in the studio before the canvas, the head 
and bust reproduced. on the catalogue being the best: 
the girl in the ‘‘ Bokhara Coat’’ is weak in drawing, 
the clumsy. arms out of relation to the head; but far the 
best figure drawing here is the ‘‘ Nude’’ of a girl lying 
on a couch, which shows careful study and good propor- 
tions, though lacking the grand scheme of warm mellow 
colour which makes of ‘‘ Une Tahitienne,’’ in the next 
room, a masterpiece of Gauguin’s art. 

We go upstairs to the ‘‘ Bois Négres;’’ a collection-of 
some forty. African. wood-carvings, for the most part 
masks or figures, some of them of fetish character. 
‘The evolution of fetichist. sculpture of the black races,’’ 
says M.. Guillaume Apollinaire, ‘ . must have fol- 
lowed:a rhythm far more gradual than that which has 
controlled the-evolution of European or Chinese art... . 
Tt was an audacious venture of taste which enabled us 
oe to contemplate these Negro idols ag veritable works 
of art.”’ 

The difficulty which presents itself, if we are to 
regard these subjects even from the collector’s point of 
view seriously, is.to form any kind of date or attribu- 
tion. ‘‘ Phe public,’’ says M. Apollinaire, ‘‘is accus- 
tomed to see in catalogues well-defined works, grouped 
with precision, capable of being attributed, sometimes 
with certainty, to definite masters and schools. Such a 
presentation would be impossible in the case in hand.’’ 
This séems, indeed, obvious from the fact that none of 
the authors or any kind of dates for these ‘‘ Bois Négres ”’ 
are available: frankly speaking, we do not altogether 
regret it. The study of the evolution of African seulp- 
ture, as. here’represented, may well remain an unopened 
chapter of art criticism; and we are content to believe, 
with M. Apollinaire, that ‘‘we are here in the presence 
of esthetic realisations which: lose nothing by — their 
anonymity, ’’—though we may have our doubts of ‘‘ their 
genuine .and simple. beauty.’’ What they do possess, 
however, in some cases is a really fine spontaneous decora- 
tive feeling, which is notable in the two last exhibits, a 
Ritual-Mask, from Nigeria, which recalls Egyptian art 
in its feeling, and the even finer bronze head of a warrior 
from Benin, . 
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paintings, drawings and wood-engravings of Mr. John 
Nash, who is here very fully represented. Best of all, tu 


my judgment, are the oil-paintings, and among these [ 


*“* The sa 


should select ‘‘ Landscapes in the Cotswold.’”’ 
Cornfield,’’ which is excellent in its sense of space and 
sunlight and atmosphere, and ‘‘ The Dingle.” 


The — 4 


water-colours, which occupy two walls, are less attrac- — 


tive and cold in tone: but elsewhere we find the artist at 


home in wood-engraving, while some of his drawings. 


(‘Low Comedian,’’ and ‘‘ Things Ruridecanal ’’) have 


almost the humorous touch of H. M. Bateman. 


But this last-named artist remains unsurpassed, as. 
we find him this week in the Leicester Galleries. The 


humour of Bateman’s work lies in the drawing itself, in 
every line and curve of it, whether in single subjects or 
in the picture story, in which he excels: a masterpiece _ 
of this last form 1s here in\*‘ The Possibilities of a Vacuum-_ 
cleaner,’’ which it seems difficult to believe—as I am told — 


—to have been once refused by ‘‘ Punch.”’ De-eription 
here is useless: the reader must see these drawings for 
himself. a 


The Sennefelder Club Exhibition in the next two 
rooms is, In my judgment, one of the best yet held 


by this society. Beginning with T. S. Boys we find on 


the walls lithographic work by Whistler, Shannon, — 


Pennell, Rodin, with his wonderful sense of line, J. F. 
Millet, Saltoft (the saturnine head of Trotzky is to be 
noted), Vuillard, Degas (‘‘ Le lLever’’—a_ delicious 
study), Forain, John Copley, Ethel Gabain, Hartrick, 
and Frank Brangwyn—a galaxy of talent. pee 
Last week opened also the annual exhibition of the 


Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers in their _ 


Pall Mall Gallery; while mentioning here Molin’s fine 
architectural studies of Spain, I reserve 
my fuller notice of this exhibition. 


The forthcoming exhibition of ‘ Old World Gardens” ~ 


at the Greatorex Galleries in Grafton Street is by V. E- 


till next week 


Arthur Rowe, not Arthur Power, as was stated in a 


previous notice, 


Se a 


Art News of To-day. 


Tux appeal of the National Art-Collections Fund to secure 


for the nation Pieter Brueghel’s ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Kings ’* for our National Gallery, which we mentioned 
last week, has been met by the generosity and public 
spirit of a single individual. Mr. Arthur Serena has 
provided the balance of £3,500 which was required, and 
Brueghel’s wonderful masterpiece will be ours. Mr. 
Serena, it may be remembered, was the founder of Italian 
Chairs at Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham Universities, and of the annual gold medal for 
Italian studies at the British Academy; we have already 
owed in this country much to his splendid 
but never more than in this latest instance. 

An interesting ceremony was witnessed last week in 
the City of London when, on February 8, the Duke of 


York unveiled another picture in the series within the — 


Royal Exchange, whose subjects range from the scene of 


generosity, — 


Pheenician traders bargaining with the Britons, to the — 


King visiting his armies in Flanders during the Great 
War. This last was by Mr. F. O. Salisbury, andin the 


recent addition to this series, also by . his hand, and 


presented to the Royal Exchange by Colonel~ Lord 


Marshall, he’ has depicted the King and Queen at the 


sie ote 


moment when, with the members of their family, and 


surrounded by civic and ecclesiastical dignitaries, they 
stood before their people at the door of St. Paul’s ~ 
Cathedral after the conclusion of the Service of National — 
9. In a very eloquenb 
address the Duke of York, when he released the Union 
Jack and displayed this painting, alluded to this moment _ 


Thanksgiving on July 6, 1919. 


in our national life, in the words of Sydney Smith,— 


“with the sword just sheathed, the flag just furled, and 


with the last sound of the trumpet just dying away.”’ 
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Minimum Salaries for Architects’ 
Assistants. 


Tur Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional 

Union held a well-attended demonstration on Thursday 

evening, the 3rd inst., at Caxton Hall, Westminster, in 

support of their proposals for minimum salaries. Mr. 

A. J. Penty, Licentiate R.I.B.A., President, occupied 

the chair. From the point of view of the organisers the 

meeting was doubtless an unqualified success: all the 
resolutions were carried unanimously ; there was that air 

of personal enthusiasm in both speakers and audience 
which is inevitably aroused when the arguments affect 

their pockets; the prime movers of the Union were 

_able to show a highly creditable record of activity hitherto 
carried out more or less as confidential negotiations; and 

finally the audience were satisfied with what was re- 

ed. It must be admitted that up to the present the 

~ Union has failed to achieve any tangible result in this 
matter of minimum salaries. That is not their own fault, 

however, but is due to the policy of the professional 

bodies concerned who have courteously listened to depu- 

tations and politely acknowledged letters, and yet have 

committed themselves to nothing. 

Mr. A. J. Penty, the President, in opening the discus- 
sion, explained that, though the meeting had been organised 
by the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional 
Union, it was not one of their ordinary meetings, but a 
demonstration of all architects’ and surveyors’ assistants. 
It seemed to him an extraordinary thing that they should 
be gathered together to demand a minimum wage. 
Every one of those present had undergone a long tech- 
nical training, and at the end of it their prospects, were 
no better, if as good, than they used to be. Figures 
prove that there are a tremendous number of assistants 
who are paid very much less than unskilled labour is 
paid to-day. This can be attributed, in the first place, 
to the fact that hitherto they have been too individual- 
istic; they were not organised, and they have gone-on 
the assumption that sooner or later each one of them 
would find himself on his own feet, and that his salary 
need not be a rea] recompense for his services, but a 
nominal one. No one could make a defence that the 
Salaries now paid are sufficient. There was no other 
course of training which did not offer something very 
much better than the architects’ assistant can count on. 
The prospect of independent practice had come definitely 
to an end with the growth of architectural departments 
and with the decline of the middle classes. The average 
assistant has not the ghost of a chance of ever getting 
on his own feet unless he possesses very strong influ- 
ence. So he must spend his life as an assistant. The 
important thing for a young would-be architect used to 
be to go into the office of some very well-known practi- 
tioner for the sake of the prestige it would give him, 
and without any regard for the salary received. Public 
bodies have seen this, and have taken these nominal 
Wages as fixing the proper reward for an assistant’s ser- 
vices, In consequence, all public offices are now paving 
what were intended to be purely nominal salaries. Their 
only remedy for this state of affairs was to band assist- 
ants together and to say they must be paid proper salaries. 
The present state of things, under which the storekeeper 
who distributed pencil and rubber was paid more than the 
man who used them, must not be allowed to continue. 
One of the reasons why they were now suffering was 
the belief that architecture was a gentlemanly profes- 
Sion, and that it was not gentlemanly to bind together; 
that it was gentlemanly for an architect to get a big fee 
and for the assistant to suffer being exploited in silence. 
Another thing they must attack is the existing method 
of pupilage. In Scotland especially the offices are run 
almost entirely by pupils. If it was not for that fact 
Salaries would tend to.improve. A man ought not to 
be allowed to bring into his office as many pupils as he 
liked. It was exploiting boy labour in a way which had 
been rendered illegal in other directions. 
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Messages were then read from sympathisers and from 
provincial branches of the Union. % 
Mr, Charles McLachlan, A.R.I.B.A., hon, general 

secretary, then proposed the following resolution :— 

That this meeting of salaried architects, surveyors, pro- 
fessional and, technica] assistants in the building industry, 
and representatives of non-manual workers’ associations, 
emphatically endorses the policy and proposals of the Execu- 
tive of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Profes- 
sional Union in regard to minimum salaries for all workers 
employed in a professional or technical capacity in the 
building industry, such minima being £4 per week for an 
assistant of nineteen years age and £6 6s. per week for an 
assistant of twenty-six years of age, these figures being 
based on cost of living at 100 to 125 per cent. above that of 
July 1914. : 

Mr, McLachlan said that it was up to the Union to 
prove to their more impatient members they were doing 
something in this matter, and the Executive Committee 
hoped the present meeting would show that they wanted 
them to continue on the same lines of policy. They had 
been waiting eleven months for their effort to bear fruit 
in the Councils of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Society of Archi- 
tects, and the Quantity Surveyors’ Association. On 
January 5 last the Union wrote to these bodies inquiring 
how the position stood and warning them that they did 
not propose to wait any longer before publishing their 
recommendations. The replies were mostly of a vaguely 
non-committal character and the Union now felt at liberty 
to report as to what had been done. It was for that 
meeting to say whether the Executive Committee had 
been guilty of undue delay or if they had done their best. 
The Committee had always been careful to state their case 
as ‘‘ proposals ’’ and not as ‘‘ demands.’’ It was some- 
times objected that these proposals would, if adopted, fix 
standard wages for assistants, but they were put forward 
as Minimum and not standard wages. In 1911 the Guild 
of Architects’ Assistants, now defunct, asked for a mini- 
mum wages of 35s. a week for men aged twenty-one; this 
corresponded with the £4 now asked for up to the age 
of twenty-six. There were many very prominent archi- 
tects in London who did not pay a single one of their 
assistants more than £5 a week. The Committee knew 
of numerous cases of salaries ranging from £2 to £3 a 
week being paid to highly qualified men. In February 
1920 the Civil Service Whitley Council had recommended 
the regrading of the Second Division Clerks, these being 
recruited by competitive examination from Secondary 
Schools; and according to this the clerks automatically 
go up to £6 16s. per week. The Union were asking for 
£6 6s. at the age of twenty-six. A police constable on 
joining the force is now paid more than most assistants, 
as well enjoying excellent chances of promotion and a 
free uniform. The Union’s figures were so moderate 
they could not with self-respect ask for less. 

Mr. R. G. Strachan, P.A.S.I., general treasurer, in 
seconding the resolution, scouted the suggestion that the 
minima proposed would become the maxima; but, he 
added, even if this did happen most assistants would be 
about 200 per cent. or 300 per cent. better off. It would 
be up to the Union to prevent the proposals becoming the 
maxima. If the new scale was going to touch the archi- 
tects’ pocket seriously it was up to architects to increase 
their fees. At the present moment there was a business 
slump; but personally he thought that that was the right 
time to agitate. . 

Mr. J. Mitchell, Jnr., hon. secretary to the Scottish 
Divisional Council of the Union, spoke of the keen sup- 
port given to the Union in Scotland, where last year’s 
membership of thirty had increased now to 400. The 
situation there was desperate owing to the deplorable 
apprenticeship system. It was impossible that the exist- 
ing appalling state of things should continue. The em- 
ployers must somehow be brought to the point of paying 
the minimum wages asked. In the case of a refusal, the 
assistants must start business for themselves and form a 
kind of guild of architects. Work would certainly come 
to them from the Building Guilds and from those local 
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bodies which had labour representatives. At present at 
least twenty-five per cent. of the work was brought into 
offices by assistants who, if very lucky; received one- 
quarter per cent. fees. Such a guild could reduce their 
scale of fees to a minimum. They might enter into 
alhance with bodies like the clerks of works. Their 
profits would be put, into an unemployment fund, develop- 
ment fund, &c. It seemed as if there was nothing the 
proposed guild might not do. They must be prepared to 
go forward without compromise and to cut a clean line 
between assistants and employers. 

The first resolution was then carried unanimously. 

Captain F. G,. Llewellyn Evans, M.S.A., vice- 
president, then proposed the following resolution :— 

That this meeting of salaried architects, surveyors, pro- 
fessional and technical assistants in the building industry, 
and representatives of non-manual workers’ organisations, 
in consideration of the low standard of remuneration at pre- 
sent prevailing appeals to all salaried architects, surveyors, 
and professional and technica] assistants in the industry 
outside the Union to support in the most practical way their 
colleagues in their efforts to fix minimum salaries—viz., by 
becoming members of the Union. 


In a vigorous speech Capt. Evans declared that 
organisation was the only way by which they could hope 
to accomplish their ends. The success of the postal 
workers’ organisation, which had attained its objects on a 
mere threat, should be a lesson to them. It was up to 
every assistant to come into the Union with enthusiasm. 

Mr. T. Braddock, in seconding the resolution, said 
they must be with the big battalions like the Miners’ 
Federation. It was only by combining with other 
workers they could improve their position. The prospects 
appeared to be very good. It would not have been pos- 
sible five or ten years ago to have achieved their present 
progress and to have numberéd 1,600 members. All 
kinds of workers. were combining, including bank and 
insurance clerks. Architects’ assistants were out for 
bigger wages for all that these led to.. They were out. for 
a decent existence for their wives and children. During 
the war there had been a tendency to lower the standard 
of living; it was only by organising that that standard 
could be improved. In the very near future this country 
was going to be run by a very different sort of people to 
those who are running it now. 

The second resolution was then carried unanimously. 

Mr. Jas. Macaulay, F.S.1., F.F.S., Chairman of the 
Scottish Divisional Council, then proposed the final 
resolution : ) 

That this meeting of salaried architects, surveyors, pro- 
fessional and technical assistants in the building industry, 
and representatives of non-manual workers’ organisations, 
regrets that the Councils of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Society of Archi- 
tects, and the Quantity Surveyors’ Association have not yet 
adopted the unanimous resolutions of the Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ Assistants’ Welfare Committee, the properly 
constituted Joint Committee of representatives of each in- 
stitution named on the one part and of the Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional Union on the other part, 
and urges that they forthwith do so and make representa- 
tions to their members and the professions accordingly, and 
do include these minima in their seales of professional 
charges. 

In the North, he said, they felt inclined to use a 
stronger word than ‘“‘regret’’ when speaking of the 
failure of the various professional bodies mentioned in 
the resolution to adopt the proposals of the Society. A 
good deal of their trouble in Scotland was undoubtedly 
due to the number of apprentices in architects’ offices. In 
one prominent office there were fifteen apprentices and 
no paid assistant. The art schools have been overcrowded 
with young boys. If architects would really adhere to 
their official scale of fees they would be in a position to 
pay higher wages. 

Mr. R. A. Duncan, A.R.I.B.A., seconded the resolu- 
tion and appealed for volunteers to help in the clerical 
work required to run the Union. 

The third and final resolution was then carried, and 
the meeting terminated. 
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Ir is not the first time that the question. has been boldly wale . 
—Why should there not be a “ Royal Academy”’ of Archi 
tecture? That this also is one of the certainties of the future 
there are not a few who will be fully prepared to ee 
Whether the time has arrived for the actual promotion of s suck 
a thing is probably the sole question for consideration. — 
for the present moment, this at least cannot be doubted 
that the profession possesses in the United Kingdom a suffi 
cient number of members of acknowledged renown to pu 
forward its own ‘‘forty,’’ or say half the number to beg 
with, not only as qualified artists and men of science, but ag 
men ‘of professional intelligence and success showing quite as. 
high an average as is to be found in the Royal Academy oj. 
Arts, or in that of Music, and obviously of an advanced 
standard of general education which cannot be claimed for 
either of those institutions, or considered likely to be ever. 
attempted by them. It is, therefore, no idle or. visionary 
idea which we venture to suggest, when we say that if ‘the 
Institute of Architects should be pronounced unable to con-| 
vert itself into what is called an educational institution, it 
may possibly find less difficulty, and even more advantage ge, 
in promoting the establishment of a kindred ‘organisation’ 
which shall take the element of instruction for its legitimate 
groundwork, and, by being nominally rather than really 
separate from itself, shall be at once a class of honour for its 
own distinguished members, and a supreme agency, not for 
education alone, but for the advancement of many other 
professional objects which. lie bere the sopa of the am 
ing Guild. ite F 


Mr. W. MarcHMENT, of Rondon has been appointed 
architect for a general hospital proposed to be erected, ab a 
cost of about £60, 000, as the Ironstone Area War Memori 
Mr. Marchment, ‘together with his partner, Mr, Brocklesby 
is responsible for the Scunthorpe peers housing 
schemes. 1 

At the London County Council last week it was stat that 
the payments up to December 31, in respect of the new 
County Hall totalled £1, 733,840. The estimated total cost 
of future commitments was, for Sections A, B,. and 
£1, 582,000. The estimated total cost of the complete schem 
Sections A, B, ©, and D, was. approximately £4,344,000. 
This did not inctade farnitiees for which no detailed 
mate had yet been prepared. 

Messrs. Nerrierotp & Sons, Lop., have: seb up in t 
warehouse at 54 High Holborn, London, W.C., a remark. 
ably fine permanent “Roll of Honour to the memory of th 
forty- eight employees who served in the late war, and more 
especially to the memory of the seven men who made th 
supreme sacrifice. The tablet, which is a notable piece 0! 
art metal work designed by Mr, G. \T. Richardson, cons! 
of two large shields in bronze, with the names engra 
in white enamel; one shield slightly overlaps so as t 
obscure the names of the fallen. The latter are repeated 
below on a central shield in silver engraved in black ena el. 
The framework consists of bay leaves, &c., carried out | 
iron. At the short and commendably simple unveiling ce 
mony on Monday afternoon last, Mr: Oswald Nettlefold pai 
a tribute to the men commemorated, both as individuals. and 
as representatives of that Army which helped to crumble i 
dust the greatest fighting machine the world has ever S 
Mrs. Nettlefold added her meed of praise before expos 
the memorial, | 

Tue death occurred last week of Mr. Edward Holmes, 
J.P., a well-known Sheffield architect and surveyor, follow: 
Deceased, who was in his sixty-fow 
year, was the son of Mr. Samuel Fisher Holmes, the fi 
borough surveyor of Sheffield. Born in Sheffield, and artic 
to his father as an architect and surveyor, he subsequ 
entered into partnership with Mr. Alfred Scargill unde 
the style of Holmes & Scargill. Then he became part 
with Mr. A. F. Watson, and in later years with his s 
Major Holmes. Mr. Holmes made a speciality of valui 
He was on the Committee of the Sheffield Society of Archi 
tects from its foundation in 1887, and was a Past-President 
of that body, Mr. Holmes paid special attention to 1 oF 
education of young members of the profession and offered 
ae prizes. Apart from his. capaci: My. noe ‘ 


considerable Piaae of nae of the Sheffield 7 
Architects attended the funeral on the 7th inst. 
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Action Against an Architect on the 
: Ground of “Negligence.” 


[We gave a note on this most important case last 
week, and are glad to be able to add a statement by Mr. 
William Woodward and the Official Referee’s judgment 
which follow below.—Ep.] 

The Rev. John Bishop Marsh, Plaintiff; and 

o E. J. W. Hider, Defendant. 

Tus case, which lasted eight days, was tried in the High 
Court of Justice, King’s Bench Division, during the 
month of December of last year and January of this year, 
before Mr. G. A. Scott (Official Referee), whose judg- 
ment was delivered on the 21st of last month. 

The case is of such importance to architects that I 
have obtained a copy of the judgment, in full, which is 
hereto annexed. 

It is, in some cases, quite easy to delay paying, or 


| decline to pay, an architect’s legitimate charges by 


6é 


threatening or commencing an action for ‘* negligence,’’ 
and, unfortunately, it is not possible, in the case of many 
of us, to facé the enormous law costs which, even if 
successful, we are bound to incur. 

It would be unfortunate if, in cases of real negligence, 
or of improper 6r unprofessional conduct on the part of 
architects, the assistance of architects could not be 
obtained by those who may have suffered by such negli- 
gence or improper or unprofessional conduct; but, on 
the other hand, great care should be exercised by expert 
witnesses before consenting to give evidence against an 
architect. 

Tt is no part of my province to criticise the expert 
evidence which was given in this case against Mr. Hider; 
the Judgment of Mr. G. A. Scott is conclusive proof of 
the value of that evidence. 

T am glad to say that, after careful consideration of 
Mr. Hider’s case, I was thoroughly willing to support 
him, as I did, during the trial, and the other expert wit- 
nesses on his side gave their full attention to the details 
of the case, which are sufficiently set forth in Mr. Scott’s 
Judgment, a Judgment delivered after the most pains- 
taking care of, and attention to, technical details, which 
exhibited a knowledge and ability well meriting the 


en¢omiums which were passed upon the learned gentle- 


man. 
The impression left upon my mind is that in this case 


it was wrong to attempt to introduce formule quite 


applicable to a new building of the warehouse class, but 
by no means so with regard to the conversion of a dwell- 
ing-house about a hundred and fifty years old into a 
warehouse with floors to carry heavy weights, and that 
at a cost which had to be, by the client’s instructions, 
kept down to the lowest limits. 

I should like to add a word of appreciation at the 
conduct and grasp of the case displayed by the learned 
counsel on both sides. 

Counsel for Plaintiff.—Mr. Holman Gregory, K.C., 
and Mr. Herbert Smith, instructed by Mr. William A. 


| Sanders, solicitor. 


_ Counsel for Defendant.—Mr. E. F. Lever, and Mr. 
N. P. D’Albuquerque, instructed by Mr. W. P. Arm- 
strong, solicitior. 

._ Witnesses for Plaintiff.—Mr. William A. Sanders, 
Mr. Mumby, architect ; Mr. Dacres, architect; Mr. H. A. 
Porter, architect: Mr. F. K. Sykes, lessee; and Mr. 
Crowther, builder, who cut well for lift. 

Witnesses for Defendant.—Mr. Wr. Woodward, 
architect; Mr. Harry George Leslie, architect: Mr. 
Ernest J. Caston, quantity surveyor; Mr. Percy Haw- 
kins, estate agent; Professor Harold Maxwell ‘Lefroy, 
entomologist; and Mr. E. J. W. Hider, defendant. 

15 Great James Street, Wm. Woopwarp. 

Bedford Row, W.C. 1, . 
February 8, 1921. 
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JUDGMENT By Mr. G. A. Scorr, OrriciaL REFEREE. 
January 21, 1921. 


21 Beak Street belongs to the plaintiff, the Rev. John 
Bishop Marsh, of Nayland Vicarage, Colchester, and 
for many years was a public-house known as the Coach 
and Horses. When the lease to the brewers expired in 
March 1916 he determined to let the licence drop and 
to convert the premises to other uses. For this purpose 
he put the matter into the hands of his cousin, Mr. 
Sanders, a solicitor of experience in the management of 
house property, and in July 1916 Mr. Sanders got in 
touch with the defendant, Mr. Hider, who is an architect 
of general practice with considerable experience in deal- 
ing with old houses in that neighbourhood and elsewhere. 
The claim in this action arises out of the retainer by Mr. 
Sanders of Mr. Hider as architect to convert these pre- 
mises, and is a claim for damages alleged to have been 
suffered by reason of Mr. Hider’s breach of duty created 
by the retainer. His duty was twofold—first to advise 
as to the proposed reconstruction and to draw the specifi- 
cation to carry out the scheme decided upon, and secondly 
to supervise the execution of the work by the builders 
employed. After some interviews the defendant inspected 
the premises three times, and on J uly 24, 1916, reported 
to Mr. Sanders. This report, as shown on the face of it, 
was to assist Mr. Sanders to give the defendant definite 
instructions ; it was not in itself a definite opinion as to 
any particular scheme. It indicates the sort of work Mr. 
Hider thought should be carried out to convert the pre- 
mises into business premises, and it suggests that Messrs. 
Garrett, White & Poland would advise ‘‘ that the best 
permanent let would be as a small warehouse in connec- 
tion with Golden Square trade.’’ For this conversion the 
report indicates a somewhat drastic scheme of structural 
reconstruction. As I read the report it meant practically 
gutting the second and third floors, leaving only the steel 
joists which then supported the second floor. This is 
what Mr. Hider said he meant, and this view was con- 
firmed by Mr. Porter, called for the plaintiff, who said: 
“The report (pages 2 and 3) points to reconstruction in 
toto of the second floor except steel joists, and all third 
floor.’ I pause here for a moment to point out the 
general conditions which then underlay all building opera- 
tions. A contract for more than £500 had, in the public 
interest, been made illegal; a priority certificate for steel 
was necessary even if obtainable; seasoned wood scant- 
lings were practically unobtainable, and experienced 
labour was almost as difficult to obtain as materials. In 
addition to this, Mr. Sanders was most insistent upon the 
strictest economy. This was the position when these 
gentlemen met to discuss-what should be done. They 
met at the premises on July 26, and I am quite certain 
they both discussed a very difficult building operation 
with the one idea of doing the very best that could be 
done for Mr. Marsh. Since that conversation more than 
four years have passed, and there is considerable dis- 
crepancy as to what was said, not so much in reference 
to what work was to be done, but as to the result of the 
scheme then generally. agreed. Mr. Sanders’. memory is 
that Mr. Hider expressed himself in such a way as to 
pledge his professional skill that this work, when exe- 
cuted, would convert the premises into a warehouse for 
cloth capable of lasting fifty or sixty years. Mr. Hider, 
on the other hand, says cloth was not mentioned, but 
the woollen trade might have been, and his memory of 
the proposed user was a ‘‘ small self-contained building 
for Golden Square trade.’’ He categorically denied that 
he was instructed to prepare a specification for a. light 
warehouse, but he did contemplate that the building 
might be used for a small warehouse amongst other 
things. My view is that in looking back the memory of 
both these witnesses has been, tinged by subsequent 
events. I am not satisfied that Mr. Sanders is accurate 
as to the definite user of the premises as a warehouse, 
and I am not satisfied that Mr. Hider said anything about 
the sort of load the second or third floors could be 
expected to carry when reconstructed. Such details were 
then premature. . . fan 
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Té Ys, E think, necessary to see what was in fact the 
result of the conversation, and about this there is no 


room for dispute,’ because the scheme of work decided 
upon was thereafter embodied in a draft specification. In. 


my mind this specification in respect of the second and 
third floors conclusively proves Mr. Hider’s statement 
that the report; in so far as it related to the work on 
these floors, was turned down. The old’ beams, called 
for convenience bressummers, which had _ seriously 
sagged, were to be retained, and the third-floor’ bres- 
summer centrally supported by a flitch beam. Mr. Hider 
says he pointed out to Mr. Sanders the then construc- 
tion of the floors, and said it was a wonder that it had 
hung up so long.. He says he took Mr. Sanders to the 
basement and explained how by using a central support 
for the third floor over the steel joists the floors could, 
if necessary, be further supported without destruction by 
a central column from the basement. He said also he 
mentally calculated that the reconstruction would roughly 
double the strength of the third floor from 2 cwt. per foot 
to 14 ewt., though he does not say he told Mr. Sanders 
these loads. 

Two letters then passed, one from Mr. Hider, dated 
July 28, 1916, and one from Mr. Sanders, dated July 31, 
1916. Mr. Hider wrote as follows :— 

‘* Referring to our interview yesterday, I have made 
application to the Westminster City Corporation for pave- 
ment lights, and have shown new line of shop front. 
Will you kindly decide how you would wish the applica- 
tion to be made for licence from Ministry of Munitions. 
I will get drawings and specifications in hand, and will 
see you with drafts before copying.’’ ; 

In his reply Mr. Sanders wrote :— 

““T thank you for your letter of the 28th inst. I 
take it that you had better apply to the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, at any rate in the first instance. You can state 
that the premises belong to a clergyman, who is giving 
up the use of them -as-a licensed house and who wants 
to convert them into business premises; that he is a man 
of restricted means, and as from March 25 last has been 
without any returns from the property.’’ 

Let me here sum up this interview as leading on the 
defendant’s lability in this action, and for this purpose 
ib is necessary to look ahead. The premises, when 
finished, were let on July 20, 1918, to Haigh, Sykes & 
Co., woollen piece-goods merchants. When let, the 
second and third floors were approached by a staircase, 
2 ft. 9 in. in breadth. This firm put in a lift, 4 ft. by 
4 ft., up to the third floor, and they were then advised 
that the second and third floors could not be safely used 
as a store for their rolls of cloth. The full user which 
they desire having the facility of the lift involves a weight, 
so I understand, of about 24 cwt. per foot, and it is 
agreed by everyone the floors cannot be safely used for 
such a load. In these circumstances the plaintiff says: 
“" You, the defendant, are liable to pay the cost of making 
these floors strong enough to carry this load, because you 
warranted that the work in the specification, if properly 
executed, would have this result.’’ 

Mr. Holman Gregory then conceded this was not the 
measure of damage, but he claimed the difference between 
what it would then have cost and would now cost—sum 
of, say, E70—in regard to the third floor. 

The alleged warranty arises in this way: You as an 
expert stated these floors were to be fit for warehouse 
floors—i.e., fit to carry at least 2 ewt. per foot. 

To my mind it is most improbable that Mr. Hider did, 
or indeed could, have made any such statement. It is 
inconceivable, even if a possible user should have been 
expressly referred to as a: cloth warehouse, that Mr. 
Sanders, who had, as a solicitor, experience in the employ- 
ment of architects, should have regarded such a statement 
as a warranty that these floors would carry that load, nor 
can I understand why, if he thought Mr. Hider had com- 
mitted himself to so wild and so improbable a prophecy, 
he did not put this on record as a term of his employ- 
ment. So far from: this, he refers to the conversion 
scheme simply as a conversion to business premises. 
The subsequent user of shops and warehouse as designat- 
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ing the premises does not in my opinion carry the matter | 
further. Mr. Hider’s duty as architect was within the con- 
ditons then appertaining, and in accordance with instruc. 
tions to draw a specification to convert these floors from’ 
domestic to business use with reasonable professional — 
skill. In my judgment those were his instructions, and — 
despite the alternative suggestions made in the light of — 
subsequent events, which in my opinion inyolyed an 
expenditure that the law prohibited, and the building 
owner was unwilling to incur as to a better scheme, I 
have come to the conclusion he showed not only ordinary 
skill but a most remarkable ingenuity in the specification — 
he drew. I think his letter of September 28 is true in 
fact. I think it exactly carried out the instructions ex- 
pressed inthe letter of September 27. Mr. Hider wrote — 
as follows :— ! | e 
“‘ Please accept my assurance that the scheme of pro- _ 
posed renewal has been very carefully considered, and 
is provided for in the specification as simply as possible 
consistent with the necessary finish to appear as nearly 
new as possible, and to last for the next fifty or sixty 
years.”’ , % 
Mr. Sanders had written as follows :— | z 
“You will bear in mind that my great desire is to 
have the work well done; but that, subject to this, 
economy is of great importance in this case.” 
This finding of fact really disposes of one part of the 
case, and I now turn to the second head of complaint, 
which was that Mr. Hider was negligent in the super- 
vision of the work, and also to some extent in the flitch- 
beam construction. a 
This question I have found a difficult problem, and 
before dealing with it I desire to shortly state my view 
as to what the warranty of skill means. a 
The warranty of skill arising from the profession of 
a particular calling is not a warranty that the course — 
advised will necessarily succeed. The maxim is spon 
dere peritiam artis—it is not operis. Where the result 
depends upon exact rules, which should be known to a 
skilful expert, it may be if failure results from a deviation — 
from such rules it is proof of a breach of this warranty 
of skill, but where there is no exact rule the position is 
different. An engineer may with certainty predict the — 
strain steel will bear, and also its contraction and expan- 
sion in varying temperatures, but who could say that an 
architect lacks skill simply because his opinion proves — 
erroneous as to the strength of old timber when, as in 
a case like the present, one set of experts condemn and 
the other set vindicate the character of the scantlings? 
How does the case arise? On cutting the joists for — 
making the lift the tenants were alarmed at the condition _ 
of the wood. The floors were opened up, and not only — 
the joists, but the bressummerg caused them further a 
alarm. They brought in an architect who calculated * 
the bearing capacity of the joists. This gentleman has — 


‘not been called, but it appeared from his report, which — 


was put to Mr. Leslie, that he had not, for some unex- 
plained reason, used the usual formula—he had squared — 
the breadth and not the depth of the scantlings. I asked — 
Mr. Leslie to work these figures out on the commonly — 
accepted formula, and it made a difference between 
72.9 ewt. distributed load to 182.25. ewt. I don’t say 
this fact makes me prejudge the evidence actually 
adduced on behalf of the plaintiff, but it is impossible 
to avoid feeling that some misconception may ‘have in 
the initial stages affected the judgment of the plaintiff’s 
advisers in launching these proceedings. ae 

Now, to my mind the real gravamen of the charge is 
that the defendant permitted timbers, joists, and — 
bressummers to be used which were in fact defective. 
In not rejecting them he was, it is said, guilty of negli- 
gence—not lack of care, but lack of skill. His constant 
attendances on the site were unchallenged. The evi- a, 
dence as to the wood is very conflicting, and I found — 
difficulty in coming to any definite conclusion ag to MY 
whether it was in fact defective until Professor Lefroy — 
gave his evidence. Unfortunately, he only examined — 
the specimens in court and therefore did not see the 
bressummers which, of course, are the all-important — 
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undness as weight carriers of the joists. He said they 
sre not weakened structurally, and that the depredation 

the anobium represented merely the normal infesta- 
m of old timber. It is a beetle, he said, which merely 
tacks the outer sap wood. I accept this testimony, 
hich was practically unchallenged, and I desire to say 
at his evidence was most convincing. I think the real 
int of danger, if any, is where the edge of the joist 
sts on its support, and I made, on my view, a careful 
spection of their engagements, and though rather 
gged, they appeared sound. . Apart from the conclusion 
“have formed. that these joists are sound and were 
operly left as floor supports, I should have hesitated 
find Mr. Hider guilty of negligence even if I thought 
em unsound after having the evidence of Mr. Wood- 
wd and Mr. Leslie and applying that evidence to the 
inciple which I understand underlies the warranty of 


Now with regard to the main bressummer, I have 
t Professor Lefroy’s assistance, and so far as I could 
ge by personal examination, the anobium did not find 
s fine old beam very palatable. . The surface, however, 
the centre was sound. At the point above the flitch 
am there was decay to the depth of just over 1 inch, 
ydually decreasing till about 2 feet off on either side 
» beam was absolutely sound. I think Mr. Hider did 
uself credit by at once and without any hesitation 
mitting this condition. I also accept his statement 
ui when the work was done the beam showed no sign 
decay at this rpoimt. Am I, on this ground, to find 
n guilty of negligence? Most decidedly no. Whether 
3b moisture collecting at the lowest level subsequently 
ected the fibre when the wood fibre passed from com- 
xssion I don’t know—but to put upon an architect a 
ding of lack of skill for a faulty diagnosis of this sort 
I think, unjustifiable. 

After some doubt I accept Mr. Leslie’s view that the 
vay in this spot does not affect materially the strength 
the floor, and the suggested strengthening Mr. Hider 
rises is really made ex majori cantetd. I further find 
i the fitch beam without the flitch plate gives ample 
yport, at the ends and that the flitch plate was a proper 
thod to strengthen the beam where it carried the real 
d. Perhaps filleting was not an ideal construction, 
as against that the only alternative suggestions were 
use of two longitudinal steel joists in lieu of the flitch 
m, and I have great doubt whether, at the time, these 
‘gestions could have been carried out, having regard 
cost and general building conditions. 

I do not think that I am called upon to decide on the 
flicting evidence given whether these floors will carry 
wh rolls stacked five feet high, carefully placed as Mr. 
ler and his witnessess assert, or whether a load of 
woximately this character is a dangerous load. In the 
w that I take of the facts these matters do not affect 
defendant, and I should be wroug to prejudice any 
te that may arise between parties not before me. ' 

In my judgment, the defendant exercised the skill which 
law requires of him as an architect, and he carried out 
work of supervision with all proper care and attention 
skill. Having regard to the condition of these pre- 
es before Mr. Hider was called on the scenes, I con- 
r that, having regard to the great difficulties attendant 
all building operations in 1916, the plaintiff may be 
gratulated upon the present condition of the premises, 
they certainly’ come up in appearance to the require- 
at of having the necessary finish to appear as new as 
sible, and I see no reason to doubt that with the 
» and attention which all old buildings necessarily de- 
id they should last sound and substantial in their pre- 
3 condition for many years. | 4 

It has been impossible to go into every detail of this 
»in my judgment, which has occupied some consider- 
» time, but not more than its importance warranted, 
iI hope that the parties will give me credit, neverthe- 
, for having considered carefully all the evidence 
n and all the arguments addressed to me. 
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I desire, if I may say so, to acknowledge that I have 
had every assistance from counsel and experts, and it 
only remains for me to say that the defendant is ‘entitled 
to my judgment with costs. 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Tur following are notes from. the minutes of» the 
Council Meeting on January 31:-+ His 
_ Lhe Ministry of Health andthe Scale of Fees for 
Housing.—The members of the R.I.B.A,; ‘Deputation to 
the Ministry of Health reported that. a satisfactory agree- ' 
ment had been arrived. at with the Ministry on’ various 
points connected with the fees for housing work. Vhe 
terms agreed upon will be published as soon as possible. © 
Annual Conferences in the Provinces: —A. Committee. 
was appointed to arrange for the holding of annual 
R.I.B.A, Conferences in important provincial centres: 
Control of Competitions.—A proposal by: the» Com- 
petitions Committee for bringing the: Allied: Societies into 
closer touch with the R.1.B.A..in the control oficompeti-.. - 
tions was accepted by the Council. BAAOK ot 
Public Lectures on:» Architecture.+The® Council 
adopted a programme prepared by the Literature Standing 
Committee for a series of public. lectures’on architecture 
by distinguished authorities. PE In PLE 
The Royal Gold Medal,.1921.—The Council ‘unani- » 
mously ‘adopted the recommendation of the ‘Royal Gold 
Medal Committee in fayour of the nomination of ‘Sir 
HK. L. Lutyens, R.A. (F.), as Royal Gold:Medallist for 
the year 1921. : more | ASU MSE 
The Government of Ireland: Act.—A letter > was’ re.’ 
ceived from the Chief Secretary for Ireland indicating the: 
possibility of sympatheti¢ consideration of the. proposals 
put forward by the R.I.B.A. on behalf of the professional 
and technical division of the Irish Civil Service. cae 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Welfare Com- 
mittee.—The Council requested the Practice Committee 
to confer with the representatives of the Surveyors’ In- 
stitution on the proposals submitted by the’ Assistants’ 
Welfare Committee. | | pay 
The British School at Athens.—The Literature Com- 
mittee was asked to consider the advisability: of giving 
further financial assistance to the British, School at 
Athens. | Pit his 
Reinstatement.—Three . members © were. reinstated 
under the provisions of the By-laws. 7 


Competition News. 


AT a meeting, on the 3rd inst., of the Glasgow Education 
authority, the Committee on Competitive Plans: for the new 
Hillhead school submitted a minute which stated that with 
regard to the second competition, Sir John. Burnet, the 
assessor, had indicated certain amplifications of the in- 
structions and conditions which his study of the plans sub-, 
mitted for the first competition had suggested to him, and 
that they recommended that Sir John Burnet be authorised 
to draft such alterations as he might consider advisable and 
report to the Committee. The authors of the ten plans 
selected from the first competition will now compete with the 
ten invited architects. The minute was approved. 


Messrs. Grorce Witis anD Hrenry WILLs, who gave 
large sums towards the University of Bristol, have. contri- 
buted a further £200,000 to finish a substantial extension 
which is being erected entirely at their expense as a memorial 
of their father, the late Mr.-H. O. Wills, the founder’ of the 
University. The new block is being erected at the top of 
Park Street. Not only is it proposed to make the great hall 
available for certain public purposes, but the hall, the 
libraries, the conference room, the council chamber, and 
other public rooms are being placed in direct communica- 
tion with the Municipal Art Gallery and Museum, so that 
the whole range of the institutions at the top of Park Street 
may be made available as a single building for public pur- 


‘ poses on such occasions as the assemblage of a congress or 


the annual conference of a national society or association. 
The architects for the block in course of erection are Messrs. 
Oatley & Lawrence, of Bristol. 
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Stratford-upon-Avon in the Sixteenth Century. 
By the Rev. Edgar I. Fripp. 


February 1-10 
Ill. 


camaernat SIR HUGH CLOPTON’S BRIDGE (admired by LeLAnp in 1542), 


8. THe BRIDGE. 


Sm Hugh Clopton not only left money for the re- 
building of the Gild Chapel, but conferred upon the town 
the lasting benefit of ‘‘ a sumptuous wew bridge and large 
of stone.’’ Thus it is described by John. Leland, who 
rode over it on his way from Warwick and. Charlecote to 
Stratford. ‘‘ In the middle,’’ he says, “‘ be a six great 
arches for the main stream of Avon, and at each end 
certain small arches to bear the causey, and so to pass 
commodiously at such time as the river riseth.’’ The 
previous. bridge, he informs us, was of timber and “‘ very 
small and ill, and at high waters very hard to pass 
by.’’ Trade improved after the, approach to Stratford 
from London and’ Oxford was rendered secure. Bridge 
Street prospered. In it were the four chief Inns, the 
“* Bear,’’ the ‘‘ Crown,’’ the ‘‘ Swan,’’ and the “‘ Angel.’’ 
Distinguished visitors were received at these hostels and 
waited upon hy the borough authorities. Middle Row 
divided Bridge Street for half its length into Fore and 
Back Bridge Street, and at least one passage, called the 
Chure, connected the Fore and the Back. Here were 
taverns, a blacksmith’s shop, butchers’ shops and sham- 
bles, bakeries, haberdashers’ and drapers’ shops, a tan- 
nery, and the shoemakers’ quarter. The houses were 
small, back to back, and crowded together. Sometimes 
two or more were made into one. Middle Row and the 
Back and Fore were, in fact, a hive of industry, probably 
the busiest part of the town. 

Clopton’s bridge, called the Stone Bridge and the 
Great Bridge, to distinguish it from the wooden foot- 
bridge below the Mill, was entrusted to Wardens, annually 
elected at the Bridge Ale in Rogation time. Various 
small properties bequeathed or given for the purpose 
provided a revenue for maintenance and ‘“‘ reparations.’’ 
For extraordinary expenditure, as in 1524, when two 
arches were rebuilt, the ‘* charity of well-disposed people 
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both of the town and other places ’’ was called ups 
During Latimer’s episcopate (1535-1539) the date of { 
Bridge Ale was changed from Rogation time, with 
‘“ superstitious ’’ and sometimes “‘riotous ’’ associatio1 
to Passion Week, and contributions were made, if 1 
levied, at the feast on behalf of the funds of the Ward 
ship. Other changes were effected about that time. 1 
Saint George and Dragon pageant was taken over by | 
Bridge Wardens, and with it the upkeep of Saint Georg 
Altar in the Parish Church. The saint rode on hor 
back through the town, clad in armour, leading’ t 
dragon (borne, as at Norwich, by aman whose head a 
shoulders were concealed in its body), and followed 
warriors with pikes. This took place on Holy Thursé 
(Ascension Day), when candles were sold and lighted 
the altar and offerings were made in support of t 
bridge. The wardens appear also to have contribu 
towards the Shepherd scene in the Nativity pageant 
Christmas. 3 
4. Tor ParisH AND COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF THE 
Houy TRINITY. ao 

The church was in Old Stratford, and outside! 
borough; and as life and business gathered first ab 
the Gild Hall, and then about the Market Cross and 
Bridge Street, it was left in lonely and restful beau’ 
Nowhere is a great town-church more serenely situat 
Apart, yet almost everywhere visible, hfting its he 
above the trees, it reposes, as it has done for centuri 
in its quiet God’s Acre, on the bank of the softly-flow1 
river, approached by an avenue of pollards—the v 
home of peace. oe 

The stately edifice owes much to John of Stratford 
native, who went to Oxford and became Archdeacon’ 
Lincoln, Bishop of Winchester, Lord Treasurer to Ki 
Edward II., Lord Chancellor to King Edward IIL, a 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1333-1348). He rebuilt 
south aisle and founded a chantry for five priests, endo 
ing it with lands and bestowing upon it the recto 
which he purchased from. the Bishop of Worcest 
Another Stratford man who rose to eminence: in t 
Church, Rafe of Stratford, a nephew to Archbishop Jol 
a canon of St. Paul’s and eventually Bishop, of Lond 
(1340-1354), built a house for the priests adjoining t 
churchyard. This was the ‘‘ mansion-place’’ seen 
Leland and described by him as ‘‘an ancient piece 
work of square-stone hard by the cemetery.’’’ From t 
reign of King Henry VI., when the chantry was tur 
into a college, Rafe of Stratford’s house was known 
“The College.’’ As such it appears in Lelan 
‘‘ Itinerary ’’ and in the Borough Accounts. a 
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- A Warden ‘of the College who died in 1491, Thomas 
Balsall, Doctor of Divinity, rebuilt the choir of the 
Church and erected for himself an altar tomb on the north 
side, which is still there, though the brass and inscription 
are gone. A later Warden and benefactor was John 
Colet’s friend, Doctor Rafe Collingwood, who, pursuing 
the intention of his predecessor, and in the spirit of St. 
Paul’s School, made provision for four choirboys to assist 
in the services of the Church. They were to’‘‘ come by 
two and two together into the choir to matins and vespers, 
according to the Ordinale Sarum; and at their entrance 
into the Church, bowing their knees before the Crucifix, 
each of them say a paternoster and an ave, should sit 
quietly, saying the matins and vespers distinctly, and be 
observant to the offices.’’ They lived in the day time at 
the College, and were “‘ not to be sent upon any occasion 
whatsoever into the town.’’ At dinner and supper they 
were ‘‘to wait at the table and read upon the Bible or 
some other authentic book.’’ They were not to enter 
“ the buttery to draw beer, for themselves or for anybody 
else.’ After dinner they went to the singing-school, 
where their master, ‘‘one of the priests or clerks 
appointed by the discretion of the Warden,’’ instructed 
them in singing to the organ. Their dormitory was the 
upper storey of an ancient building, older than the Church 
and outside it, against the north wall of the chancel, but 
entered, from the chancel by a flight of steps. Thither 
they repaired at eight o’clock in winter and nine o’clock 
insummer. ‘They slept in two beds in couples. Before 
putting off their clothes they said De profundis with a 
loud voice and prayers concluding with ‘‘ God have mercy 
on the soul of Rafe Collingwood, our founder, and Master 
Thomas Balsall, a special benefactor.’’ Beneath their 


dormitory, and partly underground, was the bone-house 
or charnel-house which filled Juliet with horror :— 
O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower; 
Or shut me nightly in a charnel-house, 
O’er-covered quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reeky shanks and yellow chapless skulls. 


COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF THE:HOLY TRINITY. 
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THE SANCTUARY KNOCKER. 


The boys had some courage to sleep in such a place, 
and probably were not sorry to lie two in a bed. 

At the survey of 1534-5 the income of the College 
was £128 per annum. Master John Bell (afterwards 
Bishop of Worcester) was Warden. Under him were a 
sub-warden, three chaplains, three clerks, and the four 
choristers. Robert Porter was steward, and Hugh. 
Reynolds bailiff, of the estate. Wills of two of the priests 
give us a glimpse of pleasant fellowship. Sir Robert 
Middleton, chanter, in April 1533 left 5s. to the sub- 
warden, Master Gilbert Bourne (afterwards Bishop of 
Bath and Wells), his best surplice to Sir John Payne, 
curate of the parish, his. short gown to his brother- 
chaplain, Sir Richard Burrows, and to Richard Biddle, 
one of the clerks, his ‘“‘ best bow and arrows.’’ He 
bequeathed 12d. to each chaplain, 8d. to every clerk, | 
4d. apiece to the choristers. Nor did he forget the 
Priests of the Gild, leaving them 8d. each. His total 
effects were valued at £15 5s. The will of Sir Richard 
Kirstone is later—August 31, 1543. He was “‘ one of 
the Vicars.’’ He directed that he should be buried in the 
Parish Church, the College priests and the Gild priests 
uniting in the service. Among his gifts were his best 
petticoat to the chanter, his second petticoat to the parish 
priest, his best cap to Sir Richard Burrows, and his 
books (unfortunately not catalogued) equally to the 
chanter, the parish priest or curate, and Richard Burrows. 
He remembered ‘‘ the brotherhood of the Gild,’’ leaving 
them 20d. His supervisors were trusted townsmen, both 
glovers, Thomas Dickson alias Waterman, and Robert 
Locke, and the witnesses included the Schoolmaster of the 
Gild, Sir William Dalam. 

Stratford, let it be noted, had its bow-and-arrow 
makers, such as George Smith, whose will was made 
November 30, 1537. His inventory includes ‘“* ten 
thousand good feathers, 13s. 4d.; two hundred sheaves 
and a half of timber, £3; one hundred arrow-heads, 18d.’’ 
Roger Ascham had something to say of feathers, shafts, 
and heads in his ‘‘ Toxophilus,’’ written in 1544. 

A relic at the Parish Church which must have im- 
pressed the choirboys and young Shakespeare is the so- 
called Sanctuary-knocker.on the porch door. It at least 
familiarised the Poet with the idea of sanctuary, which 
he introduced -rather absurdly in his Comedy of Errors, 
vy. 1. 91. When Antipholus and Dromio run to a 
priory for protection the Abbess shelters them : 

Adriana: Good people, enter and lay hold on him. 

Abbess: No, not a creature enters in my house. 

Adriana: Then let your servants bring my husband 


forth. 
Abbess: Neither; he took this place for sanctuary. 
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WE carry away from. our schooldays a misleading and 
parochial idea of Rome. We read about patricians and 
plebeians, Marius and Sulla, the Gracchi and the Punic 
Wars, but hardly a word: about the Empire. The his- 
torians of the nineteenth century were interested in party 
government and the Republican idea. They drew a veil 
over the Empire, as though it were something indecent. 
Moreover, the great writers whom we studied, Virgil 
and Livy, Cicero and Horace, came at the end of the 
Republican period, and their eyes are on the past. Troy 
town is almost more to them than Rome. Julius Cesar, 
for them and for us, was the last of the Romans. 

. But he is rather the first. A glamour is cast on the 
Republican ages by the great names of Latin literature. 
But the small triumphs and homely virtues which they 
celebrate are as a play in a country village. Now a vaster 
stage is set. Beginning with the generation when Christ 
was born, for three centuries and more Rome is the 


centre of a great system of civilisation stretching from’ 


the Cheviots to Egypt; from: the Straits of Gibraltar to 
the Garden of Eden. For three centuries and more this 
quarter of the world, with the Mediterranean lying like a 
lake in the middle, with its roads forming a. huge nervous 
system centring on.the City of Rome—all these peoples 
who now are England and France and Spain, the Rhine 
Provinces, the Balkans, the Middle East, Egypt, and 
the long north coast of Africa, lay in a profound peace. 
There were short internal wars over the imperial suc- 
cession, and) a certain amount of frontier disturbance, but, 
speaking broadly, there has never been so long a. period 
when so many differént peoples have lived an ordered 
and tranquil life. It is as if there had been no wars in 
Hurope and Asia since the Spanish Armada. 

“Hyerywhere cities grew and flourished, built on simi- 
lar plans, governed on similar’lines.. It hag been calcu- 
lated that there-were more than two thousand of them. 
The couriers on the great roads could travel one hundred 
miles a day. -A bulletin of news was issued daily, and 
read in public throughout the Empire. Everywhere the 
same types of building recur; the streets of Palmyra, re- 
call those of Milan; the traveller. from Rome would find 
great bathing establishments in Paris or in Gloucester- 
shire; the stretching aqueducts of the Campagna are 
echoed in Spain or North Africa... The known world was 
a great family. ee op 

The army, too, bore a great part in this unification. 
The Roman Empire was in its essence a military organism. 
The whole ‘civil administration, the whole system of 
meeting the demands of the world,‘ whether for corn or 
for statuary, for clothes or for building, became gradually 
a great organisation run on similar lines to the organisa- 
tion of the army. The legions are recruited locally. Great 
military camps grow into prosperous towns. The Roman 
soldier under the Empire is not a specialist, he ig a settler. 
And he is ready to turn his hand to anything, to building 
an amphitheatre, working, a silver mine, or adding 
temples, bridges, and aqueducts to the adornment of 
Egypt. Ewe oan izes Nem gg 08 | 

And at big historical crises the legions, imbued as 
they are with the ideas and manners of their province, 
of Syria, of: Britain, of the Rhine valley,’ are run like 
a shuttle through the fabric. of the Empire, weaving 
together in one varied .whole the thought of its most 
distant parts. At the centre ig the Emperor and his 
governmental system. PH pan 

What of the people who formed the mass of the 
system ? 

There were four classes—slaves, freedmen, and two 
classes of the free. 
basis of slavery. In the Roman Empire, which touched 
at every frontier less civilised and, at first, weaker 


peoples, there was no lack of slave labour. It was no’ 


uncommon thing for a great: Roman to have four or five 


* Abstract of a lecture at the Victoria University, Manchester, 
on January 27, ey ry, 


THE ARCHITECT. 
Imperial Building: What We may Learn from Rome.* 
. By W. G. Newton, M.A.Oxon., M.C. p ni oe 


. bred a class of loungers. 


bined’ together as a ‘‘corporation,’’ in which member- 


All ancient civilisation rests on a. 


the small things—country houses and farms, and shops — 
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hundred slaves in his immediate household. . They we 
often treated with great kindness, and would ‘graduall 
hoard enough money to buy their freedom. * 

The freedmen were the most enterprising and wealth 
class in the community. They were not ashamed, as th 
free-born citizen was, to engage in trade and speculation. 
They became permanent secretaries at the heads of the 
various branches of the imperial civil service. Y 
important and wealthy as they were, the barriers of clas 
distinction were such that they remained az despis 
class, looked down upon by the sorriest garlic-eating loaf 
who was free-born. . 

The free-born were sharply divided into patricians and 
plebeians. The former distinction, at’ first a ‘question of 
lineage, became more and more confined'to those wh 
had held office (local mayors and the like) and their 
descendants. They had all the honours and a great deal 
of the wealth. But it was a social obligation, under 
stood and accepted, that this wealth should be expended 
to glorify his own town, especially in building. The 
least important councillor or patron would signalise his” 
election by building a temple or a bath-house. Count-— 
less inscriptions have been found: all-over: the Empire 
recording gifts and bequests, the. greatest part of them — 
on objects of public utility—baths; theatres, ‘aqueducts 
new roads, and markets. = 

The plebeians had the material advantage of all this 
generosity and of cheap corn. On the other hand, there 
was little opportunity for ambition, little chance of rising, 
except for a soldier, and the-indolence’and lack of careers — 
They were subject to certai 
obligations, such as conscription for labour. purpose: 
when required. Sete 

This was the background of the Roman world. : Whi 
did the building work? at 2 a a 

In the first. place there were architects. “We? hear 
them in the time of Augustus (the writer Vitruvius wai 
one), in the time of Trajan, and Hadrian (who took num 
bers of architects with him on his marches), and Con 
stantine (who gave orders for founding schools of archi 
tecture throughout the Empire). Their functions, as we 
learn from Vitruvius, were much those of the present 
day. They designed the buildings, drawing plans and — 
elevations and perspectives. They also did levelling and 
surveying, and looked after fortifications and artillery 
work, like the architects of the Italian Renaissance. 

In the actual construction, in the case of large public — 
buildings, when it was not the work of the legions, we — 
find a plain division into two classes, as is apparent both 
from documents and a study of remains: (1) The large — 
mass of so-called unskilled labour, available from the 
labour conscription ; (2) skilled tradesmen. a 

We all know that building in all its branches is a 
matter demanding very skilled co-operation. Yet the 
Romans continued to make the largest possible use of 
unskilled labour. ‘To supervise this, and to do the more 
skilled work, such ag the brick arches which reinforced 
the concrete vaults, and for masonry, carpentry, joinery, — 
and decorative work, there was need of skilled men bred 
to the trades. To meet this need there grew up an 
interesting guild system, where men of a trade were com- 
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ship was hereditary. The members were bound to give 
their.labour on public buildings. In return the corpora- — 
tion was endowed with land, on the revenues of which 
the members lived. me 
In case of private works, one member of a corporation 
might act as a contractor. He would tender for a fixed 
sum, and make use of his fellow-members, and perhaps 
hire slaves for less skilled work. of 
Of course, when we think of Roman architectune aS _ 
a series of colossal monuments we must correct. this by 
remembering that the large things have survived, while 


and wayside temples—have perished.’ Yet theirs’ was a 
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|. Beauty of Design. 


The Ideal Classic Radiator makes a special 
appeal to that discriminating taste which demands 
comfort and elegance in the home. Its chaste beauty 
and well-balanced series of slender columns, with 
their simple fluting, make a harmonious whole, 
graceful in outline and inconspicuous. 
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by beauty of design but also by important practical advantages. 
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heavy hand. We have only to look at the aqueducts 
straying across the Campagna or spanning a river-valley, 
as the Pont du Gard in Southern France, with a height 
of 160 feet and a length of 880 feet, to realise with what 
a ruthless disregard of labour and materials the Roman 
achieved what we do with a pipe in the ground. Or com- 
pare the main building of the Baths of Caracalla with 
the plan of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

How is the great Roman vault built? Lavish and 
ruthless their conception may be, but they are straitened 
by two necessary economies—skilled labour and timber. 
For heavy work they can impress the forced labour of 
multitudes; for their skilled supervision they must go to 
the limited corporations. And the Roman countryside, 
where the building methods first hardened into a tradi- 
tion, is treeless. There is no timber to spare for vast 
systems of centreing, which have to be struck when the 
work is finished. 

To take the second rroblem first. They hit on a 
method of building which, with the scantiest possible use 
of timber centreing, enabled them to build a permanent 
centreing of brick, which was never struck and remained 
for all time a part of the vault. A few principal trusses, 
and planks between, would enable them to build their 
light network of brick. And the centreing would be 
shifted along the vault.as required. Sometimes the net- 
work was not quite joined up. As a further economy, 
sometimes quite discontinuous double arches were built. 
Here there was-evidently a tendency for the filling to drop 
out on the surface. So the next time they made a square 
or octagonal box and fixed it on the planking—whence 
comes the coffered vault. | 

Another cheap and simple way of making permanent 
centering was to use the two feet-square flat bricks on 
edge, to form a sort of plated centreing, upon which the 
mass of cement and stones was shovelled to complete 
the construction. . 

And now we come to the economy in skilled labour. 
The Romans were as well aware as we are that concrete 
mixing and laying is skilled work. So they didn’t use 
concrete, but a system of alternate layers of cement and 
broken stone or pebbles, each layer thrown on with a 
shovel. The layering is clearly. visible in-remains of 
Roman work when examined. This was work which the 
unskilled pressed labourers could quickly learn and under 
supervision adequately perform. 

So were raised the great vaults and domes of the 
‘Romans. We see no development and daring experi- 
ments with a great structural idea, such as the medieval 
mason gives us in his poised vaults, or the Byzantine 
Greek in the shell-like dome of the Sta. Sophia in Con- 
stantinople. The vaults of the third century are no 
advanee on those of the first.” If there is any change, the 
workmanship is less good. But the Roman had done 
what he wanted. He had built a great barrel, bigger 
than any one had built before him. And he had done 
this with an economy of skilled labour and. of timber 
which was necessary to him. To economise in the mass 
of men and material he saw no need. So he was satisfied 
with what he had done; and, being of an orderly and 
methodical nature, he stereotypes it. His successors 
would havé the same problems to meet and the same 
economies to make. So it is filed for reference. 

Another of the great contributions was a power of 
spacious, orderly planning. They were not the first who 
had planned towns. But the Roman had a larger field 
and larger ideas. His great colonnaded streets running 
from town-gate to town-gate, and crossing in the centre 
of the town (a direct development of the plan of the 
legions’ fortified camp, as they went about the world on 
their business of civilisation), are found from the north 
of England to the borders of Mesopotamia. His whole 


Empire was a great plan growing out of his system of, 


roads, which ran like straight corridors about it. The 
three outstanding qualities of the Roman idea of planning 
are straightforwardness, vista, and balance. He was. by 
nature straightforward in idea. 


the body could go, the eye could go, foo; and out ot this 
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‘meant no addition to the rates. 


He would go, as his, 
roads show, direct from one point to another. But where 
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straightforwardness grew a love of the stretching 
where the eye was carried through great opening 
across sunshine and shadow to some Monument or 
where it would be content to rest. (ees 
We of to-day have lost something of the fine 
for order, something of the large simplicity of the 
which we do right to regret. With electricity for 
and light, with steam and gas and steel and all the ma: 
resources of modern civilisation, what would no 
Romans, with their enthusiasm for building and 
developed sense of the town as a unity, have m 
our great cities ? 2 
We are the heirs of the hurried business instinc 
the nineteenth century. We cannot right it all in a 
But we can at least be impatient of what is mean, 
eager to welcome what is good. The architect, lik 
dramatist, is to some extent dependent on the min 
others. The building, as it gradually shapes itself 
brain, is half fashioned by the invisible hands of - 
who will use it. In his imagination, they go about 
business in it, and create his plan. They glance 
in passing, and he sees it in perspective. Throug. 
eyes he views it from far off, and so his el 
develops. The architect is rather the mother th 
father. The building has many fathers.‘ The RB 
marched in columns of fours in to the unknown place: 
the world. Yet we have carried our natural insti 
individualism a little far. We have felt it was no 
cern of ours what sort of house our neighbour b 
what sort of street our council planned, so long 


We have lived | 


selves too. long. Paes icp Ga’ 

The War brought us closer together for a §) 
We felt the drive of a common impulse. The man 
had grown accustomed to his own front-door y 
key and knocker has shared a waterproof sheet ¥ 
neighbour under the stars. But we are quickly 
up again. ai 

But it is not too late if we will all help. A 
matter of the pleasantness of buildings, the 
needs the co-operation of his fellow-citizens. 
mass he can only express what they want e 
Architecture is, and cannot but be, the characte 
of its age—whether it be the blowsy good-natur 
mid-Georgian or the self-conscious mysticism of 
Victorian. The most original of us will in th 
bent to your will. What is your will? 

At Ieast I think it worth while to be intereste 
all agog to see what is being done and where we are 
Be violent about mean streets and dingy railway 
about ignoble building and planning as expressing 
thought, a contempt for fellow-men. As you 
scaffolding going up, crowd round and ask, what 
doing to express in some way what I think and 
city should be—what I want my children to live 
Remember the old Greek saying that mean buildi 
a mean people. 

The architect is not the man who meets 
material need for so many cubic feet of space. 
tecture, like every art, is the materialised expr 
emotion through the intellect, with joy. Don’ 
doesn’t matter. What you want is a house to 
shop to buy in, a street to walk along. Man 
born simply to eat, and propagate, and die. Th 
are necessary, indeed, but are the mere grounc 
life. What you want is a house where you and 
live with delight, a street where it is a spiritual 
ment to walk. 
_ All these things can come but slowly—and no 
if you don’t desire and insist on them. The a 
will depend on your enlightened ardour. You will 
on his trained direction. Architects were never mo 
to the néeds of the day. A thousand students are 
being trained in three- or five-year courses in sch: 
architecture all about the country to give you thi 
the artist without the understanding and good wil 
fellows is naught. Remember it is a play. The 
have their part as well as the writer. The stage 
pce hang in the wings, or pass by indifferent 1 
street / 
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Correspondence. 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ 
Professional Union. 


To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT, 


Srr,—In justice to the association of architects, sur- 
veyors and. other technical men in the building industry 
referred to in your ‘‘ Notes and Comments ’’ of this week’s 
Arcuitect, I trust you will find space for the following 
reply. 

While not quarrelling with the traditional attitude of 
Tue ARrcuHITEcT towards labour, and conceding that you 
have a perfect right to your own prejudices, I think it would 
only be fair to a comparatively new organisation to await 
its rash deeds before condemning them in advance. You will 
not deny that by tying their own hands for close on twelve 
months in order that the professional bodies should be free 
to deliberate on their proposals uninfluenced by outside 
comment, the A.S.A.P.U. has shown quite unusual patience 
and restraint. Why taunt them, then, with going a little 
too far? Again, your remark ‘‘ that no assistant worth his 
salt means to remain an assistant’’ is both misleading and 
cruel to a large body of men who, as anyone who has thought 
for a moment must know, have literally no chance whatever 
of becoming practitioners. If they had, it is quite certain 
that a large proportion of those now practising would cease 
from practice by reason of their inability to dispense with 
their present assistance. You will also be aware that under 
the Scottish system of apprenticeship many offices have as 
many as ten articled pupils, and even in this country the 
latter are sufficiently numerous to preclude them from any 
reasonable chance of going into practice on their own account. 

Finally, while you do not seem very enthusiastic on the 
subject of pre-war salaries, you refer to the great compensa- 
tion—‘‘ a very friendly feeling prevailed, &c.’’—but it must 
be recognised that the latter will not purchase either clothes 
or sustenance, and to-day something more than this bene- 
volent contemplation is required. The A.S.A.P.U. is fully 
appreciative of the support which very many practising 
architects and surveyors are undoubtedly ready to lend their 
movement, but there is another kind of support which, 
whilst almost gushing in its protestations of good will, always 
stops short when the question of pounds, shillings, and pence 
arises.—Yours, &c., 
Preroy W. FarMER 
(Chairman, ‘Executive Council, A.S.A.P.U.). 
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Architects’ Assistants’ Salaries. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


_Srr,—I ask for space in your columns to say a few words 
on what appears in your Notes and Comments this week in 
reference to architects’ assistants’ salaries. 

At first sight it does seem an idea] state of things from 
our point of view that pupils should pay us to be allowed 
to do our work. It does seem an ideal state of things when 
we are able to pay an assistant a salary about equal to 
that of a policeman. 

But, on second thoughts, is it wise, from our point of 
view? Does it pay? 

Is it not true that the profession is overcrowded through 
the past existence of so many pupils? One architect in the 
North has, I am told, fifteen pupils, even now, and not a 
single assistant. 

Is it not true that a well-paid assistant works better than 
an ill-paid one? Did not the ancient Greeks keep their 
slaves in good health and comfort because it paid ? 

Is not a badly-paid assistant, in order to get the neces- 
saries of life, driven to start in practice in opposition to his 
chief ? 

If assistants were properly paid, would it ‘not tend to 
prevent so many architects from cutting down their fees 
below the scale fixed by the R.I.B.A.? 

‘Would it not be a scandal to the profession if the facts 
of assistants’ salaries were made public? We already have 
Dickens against us. ; 

The question of whether it is right or wrong I do not 
touch in this letter. 

I am afraid there is not coming a good time when every 
architect who wishes will be able to start in practice, as the 
writer of your Notes seems to think. To-day I read that 
there is a great increase in the number of the workless. Last 
night, in the Centra] Hall, Westminster, I listened to 
Bernard Shaw’s speech to the ‘‘ Black-coated Workers.’’ He 
warned them that the manual worker goes on organising and 
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g, and that when the Labour Party gets into po 

it will mean more and more political control for the manual 
worker. Then, he warned them, the mental workers will go 
under, unless they are also organised. For the past, he 
explained, has produced an antagonism . between us and 
Labour. In the past Brains exploited Labour. _ 9 
That is what he told us, and that is the view of hundreds 

of brilliant thinkers. pers en Fal 
We are on the eve of great changes, and it is the duty of 
every professional man to see that he is organised into 
union, or call it a guild, society, an association, or what 
you will—all these words mean the same—a collection of 
individuals organised for service and to give voice to their 
interests. The R.I.B.A. has failed t6 represent the assistants 
in a scale of salaries; why, then, should not the assistants 
call themselves what they are—a Union? The mediayal 
masons’ guilds fought for their rights and built our cathe 
drals. They fought for the freedom that a living wage 
gives. I will quote the final words of the R.I.B.A. prize 
essay for 1914: ‘‘The triumphs of the future will spring 
from the attainment through organisation, by the workers of 
the world of the one indispensable element of great art—Free- 
dom.’’ Until the assistants band themselves together into 
an organisation they will not be free from penury or free 
to do great art.—Yours, &ec., oh 
February 5, 1921. F.R.IB.A. | 


“ As Others See Us.” 
To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 


Srr,—May I be permitted to commend you for the leading 
article which appeared in your last week’s issue under the 
above-named heading. It follows upon a series of your 
articles having for their foundation the intention—without 
fear or favour—to bring to light facts relating to the hous- 
ing question, which many men connected with the Ministry 
of Health, and with so-called ‘‘ Labour,’’ have been so 
desirous to keep dark. 2 

Nothing could be more useful, at the present time, than 
your probing into the composition of the list of persons who 
have so kindly, and so courteously, furnished the ‘‘ National 
Housing Association of America’’ with the foundations of 
belief ** set forth in the pamphlet issued by its Secretary. 
The writer of the pamphlet, very properly, during his six 
weeks’ visit to this country, gathered up all the informa- 
-tion he could from what might well be considered the best 


and most reliable sources—viz., ‘‘ Government officials, 


builders, Labour men, real estate men, architects, financial 
interests, housing reformers, members of Parliament, and 
others.’* = 
Twenty-three of these worthy gentlemen no doubt plied 
the ‘‘ Innocents abroad’’ with those details of the wonderful 
works (of which some of them were the authors), showing, 
conclusively, that, after all, no country in the world could 
beat England on such matters as housing for the working 
classes; and when America reads, marks, learns, and in- 
wardly digests what the gallant twenty-three have said and 
done, we may conclude that there will be such a rush by 
America for the officials and architects now in the Ministry 
of Health that Dr. Addison will be seriously disturbed when 
he hears that his henchmen and building experts have been 
induced to quit Whitehall, and sacrifice that daily con- 
sumption of tea, toast, and muffins, without which the great 
success of ‘‘ Housing *’ could never have been attained. 
A little disillusionment, however, may perhaps occur 
when we find that fifteen out of the twenty-three are con- 
nected with the Ministry of Health itself, while another 
three include Mr. Henry Aldridge, of the National Housing 
and Town-planning Association; Mr. Charles Purdon and | 
Mr. R. L. Reiss, of the Garden Cities and Town-planning- 
Association—i.¢., eighteen out ‘of a total of twenty-three | 
who may fairly be said to be a little in favour of their own 
pet lamb—fortunately, however, ‘‘ leavened”? by Mr. George | 
Hicks, President of the National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers; Mr. A. G, White, Secretary of the same 
body; and Mr. Edwin Evans, the President of the Property 
Owners’ Association. as = 
But, Sir, what is the use of all this ‘‘ camouflage”? I 
know, and all who keep their eyes and their ears open know, 
that the whole trouble is centred in the disgraceful, cunningly- 
contrived and organised laziness and tyranny kept up by the 
labour leaders, contrary, in many cases, I venture to say, 
to the real views of the workmen themselves, who have some 
remaining feeling for the hundreds of thousands of patriots 
—now sleeping in the fields of France and Belgium, and in 
the depths of the sea—who kept these non-patriots in . 
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safety of their English homes. And I should like to add 
words which I publicly spoke at the R.I.B.A. the other even- 
ing—viz., that nothing will be done in economical housing 
for the working classes until the Ministry of Health is 
- entirely abolished, and a return is made to that private enter- 
prise in the building trade which contributed to make Eng- 
land prosperous, and provided decent houses for those .who 
could not otherwise have secured them.—Yours, &c., 
Wm. Woopwarp, F.R.I.B.A., F.8.I. 
15 Great James Street, W.C. 1. 
February 8, 1921. 


Working Men’s Dwellings. 
To the Editor of THe ARcHITECT. 


S1z,—During the past two years there have appeared in © 


the professional and other papers, plans from which it was 
proposed to erect houses for the working classes; in some 
cases these houses were called ideal houses, this probably 
meaning that the arrangements were perfect, but in the 
majority of these plans they are arranged absolutely without 
any consideration for the privacy, comfort, or convenience 
of those who have to occupy the houses. Almost always the 
scullery is a passage from the back entrance to the front 


part of the house, although the scullery is more used, and in 


it more work carried on than in any other part of the house. 
It is generally here that the family ablutions are carried 
out, and the usual weekly clothes washing takes place, 
and much work is done which the oceupant would or should 
keep private. There is a saying that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt, it also leads to don’t care and want of decency. It 
may be thought that with a bathroom there is no necessity to 
wash in the scullery, that is so; but there is such a thing as 
custom or habit, and this cannot be gotover. The man comes 
home from his work—sometimes a dirty trade—and he 
washes himself in the scullery, and he ought to be able to 
have the scullery to himself, not to be on view to people who 
may come to the door, and not to have people and children 
running in and out while he is there. The back door should 
not open into the scullery but into a lobby, from which the 
living-room and perhaps pantry, coals, &e., are reached. 
It is a very common arrangement in large working-class 
centres, where there are whole streets of houses without a 
break from one end of the street to the other, to put an 
entrance lobby between the living-room and the scullery for 
the purpose of obtaining what nearly all of these new houses 
ignore—a scullery which is not a passage, also privacy, 
and what is of very great importance, a means of preventing 
the steam and smell of washing from getting into the main 
portion of the house when the weekly wash takes place. 

So important is the arrangement of the scullery that the 
comfort and convenience of the whole house entirely depend 
on this. Ina London daily paper for Saturday, the 29th 
ult., there are plans illustrated for a pair of cottages which 
are presumably extra special] as to the arrangements, as they 
are for presentation by an ‘‘ Economic Co.’’ Economy: is 
certainly the key-note so far as comfort, convenience, and 
privacy in the arrangements go. These plans show an un- 
necessarily large entrance hall; 350 cubic feet could be saved 
in each house without reducing the accommodation; this 
would save £20 or more. The back-entrance door is in the 
scullery and there are three other doors; to reach the living- 
room from the back entrance you must pass through the 
scullery into the front hall. There is a boiler in the scullery 
which is not in the right position (why will people call 
this a copper? it is an iron article used principally for 
boiling clothes); there is a gas cooker which is very much 
in the way, a larder without a window, and something in 
one corner which is not named; there is no open fireplace. 
The living-room is of good size and well lighted. 

The w.c. is on the chamber floor; this is an arrangement 


entirely out of place for this class of property in the country. 


Children are out of doors all the time they are not at school ; 
several children running in and out in bad weather, through 
the scullery into the hall up and down stairs—several] chil- 
dren and bad weather are quite possible.. This arrangement 
is likely to cause indecency. 

The back chamber is spoiled by the space taken up by 
the w.c.; if this were permissible it could be placed else- 
where; there is no fireplace. The second chamber is not 
improved by having a piece taken out for some purpose which 
is not quite clear, it may be a shower-bath; if so, this is 
not necessary. 

The designing of cottages, judging from results, is a 
lost art. Probably that wretchedly illustrated report issued 
by the Local Government Board is partly responsible for 
this, but architects are not compelled to follow the bad ex- 
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amples there given; if they would only think, how y 
they like‘to live in houses erected from some of the p 
which have appeared they might possibly do better. Tt w, 
seem that if an architect receives a commission to pry 

plans for this class of house he fits the rooms into 
together with the various fittings regardless of arran 


who built certain parts of their houses had to live - 
and do the work that they have to do.—Yours, &c., 
Rushall, Walsall. . Jon. Ex 


The Failure of State Housing. 
To the Editor of Tam ARcHITECcT. 


Srr,—In your interesting and well-argued article 
January 21 you say: No one can now build but 
Government. But they only build cottages! and w 
architects and quantity surveyors were formerly employe 
villas, costing from £1,000 to £2,000, either for occupa 
or investment, no such work is now possible, as the fo 
sum is only the cost of a cottage! a 

Then, Sir, the Corporations borrow the money to } 
them with at 6 per cent.; an ordinary investor ‘reqi 
2 per cent. extra to cover the cost of insurance, collec 
painting, and leakages, which brings the rent to a 
serious amount. I very much doubt if we are yet anyw 
near the peak, in the selling price of built property, — 
amount of leeway to be made up in building cottages 
villas may be trifling; but we must have cinemas. § 
the last school was built (before the war) the numbe) 
children must have increased considerably. We may | 
do without building new schools, and without rebuilding 
insanitary areas in our cities; but the number of our m 
chars-’-banc in summer render it a real necessity to b 
the garage and to widen the thoroughfares in provir 
towns and cities, involving the demolition and rebuildin 
property, and that is without counting any new facto 
churches, or other luxuries; or, looking wider a-field, 
rebuilding of devastated Europe, which will require 
same building-timber, lead, &., that we require. —_ 

I really cannot see how the prices of buildings can 
down, and the only alternative is higher—and very u 
higher—rents all round, which will not be an unm 
grievance, as rents have always been too low to tempt am 
but the jerry builder to build for investment, and ever 
was rarely successful, and never placed to reserve a sum 
depreciation and ultimate rebuilding, which necess 
ultimately creates the slum; although we witness the cur 
anomaly of a distinguished architectural journal soun' 
the praise of the jerry-builder on the principle, I sup} 
of De morituro nil nisi bonum,—Yours, &c., va 

W. Horrman Woo 


Queen Square House, Leeds, 
February 2, 1921. 


Architectural Students’ Competitions. F 
To the Editor of THz ARCHITECT. 


Srr,—The present methods for the adjudicatior 
students’ competitions leaves very much to be desired; 
students’ duty, apparently, ends when their drawings | 
been submitted, how, by whom, and when they are jud 
are things which they must not inquire. al 

No practising architect would submit a design in com] 
tion where the names of the assessors were unknown 
where the names of the assessors appointed did not ins 
confidence in their ability to make a proper selection; 
architect in such case can always do the obvious thing 
not compete, but the student is not in the same posil 
he must compete, how, otherwise will his abilities 1 
recognition ? yet, he must do so under conditions which 
to say the least, arbitrary, and slipshod. = 

Take, for instance, the Rome Competition, the “! 
Riband,” so far as value goes, of architectural stud 
competitions, the names of the jury are utterly unknow 
the student; even those few people in the know only 
names casually, the full list is never published. The na 
when one does hear them, are those of eminent archi! 
whose student days were over half a century ago. 

The jury probably includes the names of one OF 
middle-aged men,’ but: too small a proportion to enst 
thorough appreciation and understanding of the present 
student. = 


Present-day methods of training and fashions in a 
tecture are somewhat different to those of the mid: Vieto 


regime, and as a consequence too often the meio 
ae 
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‘fficient Lamps 
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gives a more brilliant light and lasts 
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is selected in place of those designs showing evolutionary 
tendencies, which one would imagine the prizes were intended 
to foster. : 

Slackness in writing programmes and in assessing com- 
petitions is not confined to any particular body. I was my- 
self on the jury of an important Institute prize recently, 
and was entirely ignorant until the Committee met, as to 
who the members were. I did not receive a list of the 
members, nor has a list. been published. Some members of 
that Committee were probably unable to attend, but if so 
I was unaware of it, and one can easily imagine a case where 
the absence of a particular member would have necessitated 
an adjournment so that his advice might be obtained. 

It has been my experience many times that the best 
students have failed to win the recognition to which their 


genius entitled them solely through the poor selective ability | 


of the assessors or examiners to whom they submitted their 
work. 

Students’ competitions are not on a par with competitions 
for practising architects, and should be assessed differently ; 
they (the students) should have the opportunity of expressing 
their aims and ideals to the jury, and as none better than the 
students themselves know where the shoe pinches, so all juries 
of students’ competitions should have 50 per cent. of their 
members as little removed from the student as circumstances 
permit, not only in justice to the student, but also to ensure 
that tricks, cribs, and dodges should be exposed. 

I would personally not advise any student to compete 
except under the following conditions :— 

(1) The names of the jury or assessors should be pub- 
lished with the conditions of the competition. 

(2) All competing students should be entitled to submit 
one name for election to the jury—all such names receiving 
nomination equal to 25 per cent. of the total number of 
competitors to be enrolled on the jury. 

(3) A written précis of the award to be published (or 
delivered by a member of the jury).—Yours, &c., 

Rosert ATKInson, Director of Education. 
Architectural Association, 
54 and 35 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


“ Architects’ and the Public they Serve.” 
To the Editor of Tus Arcurrscr. 


Srr,—I feel I must write and tell you how much I 
appreciated your paper in last week’s ArcnritEct. T suppose 
the objection to the architect cum builder scheme would 
be that the present scheme, possibly on the principle 
of “set a thief to catch a thief,’’ is that the architect 
acts in the client’s interests as against a predatory builder. 
He would probably hesitate to deliver himself into the hands 
of such a conjunction of combined opposites. I do not think 
the general public will ever care anything about architecture 
except on the practical side. As things are this is both a 
blessing and a curse—a blessing inasmuch as the average 
client will never find out an architect’s mistakes as long as 
they are only artistic ones, and a curse because the archi- 
tect will never be appreciated as the musician or novelist 
is, which after all may be good for him.—Yours, &c., 


M. H. B. Scorz. 
February 3, 1921. 


New Catalogues. 


JoHNson’s Rernrorcep Concrete ENGINEERING Co., 
Lrp., Lever Street, Manchester, have rendered their latest 
catalogue a very imposing and handsomely illustrated guide 
to the ‘‘ Lattice” and “ Keedon ”’ systems. It is not yet 
twenty years since Johnson’s steel-wire lattice was first used 
for reinforcing the floors of the Savoy Hotel in London. 
How success has led to success is evidenced by the large 
number of photographs reproduced showing a selection of con- 
tracts. _ The list includes factories, water towers, tanks and 
reservoirs, offices, bridges and piers, warehouses, schools, and 
retaining walls. But the catalogue is a good deal more than 
a picture book, for it describes as broadly as possible the 
solution of problems in reinforced concrete construction 
offered by Johnson’s Lattice and Keedon system. The firm, 
we understand, will shortly publish a further edition which 
will be more of a text-book and. will include tables, &c. 

Mrntmax, Lrp., can have no difficulty in finding material 
for a new catalogue. Since 1914 over 700,000 of their hand 
fire-extinguishers have been sold and more than 49,700 actual 
fires have been extinguished by ‘‘ Minimax.” The two latest 
brochures issued by the company show that a proportion, at 
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any rate, of the people who have benefited by the appliz 
did not forget to acknowledge handsomely their — 
So it is only necessary to revise the list of custome 
publish fresh testimonials in order to produce a 
convincing edition of their catalogue. The four clair 
‘‘Minimax’’ are simplicity, effectiveness, economy, 
durability. All these are well supported by the : 
of the pages. It is easy to understand why abou 
hundred fire brigades have adopted ‘‘ Minimax ’”’ ag 
aid appliance against fire. i 


General. 

Hu. city engineer has been asked to prepare pla; 
bungalows, which he thinks can be’ erected for £650 « 
Ir the Government will find the whole of the mon 
Darwen Housing Committee have approved of a rect 
mendation to erect 150 houses on the Anchor and Ma: 
House sites at a figure fixed by local builders. 2 
THE Glossop Council, owing to pressure brought 

by the Mersey and Irwell Joint River Commissioners, h 
now decided to proceed with their sewerage-extension sche 
at an estimated cost of £35,600, and to apply to the Mi 
of Health for sanction to borrow the necessary money. 
Tut Housing Commissioners have instructed the ] 
wich Rural Council to reject builders’ tenders for the ere 
tion of sixty-two houses in their district unless the b ilde 
substantially reduce the high cost., Failing this adjustmer 
the Council are to consider the erection of houses by dire 
labour. . Ea 
West Hartlepool Housing Committee has re 
sanction for the erection by direct labour of a further 17 
houses on the Rist House sites which, with those already i 
course of construction, will make the number there about 30 
It is hoped that work will be commenced on the Raby 
site within the next week or two. 
Cu1rk Rural District Council, in consequence of cor 
tractors’ high prices, intend to ask the Ministry of Healt 
to sanction the carrying out of the Council’s housing scheme 
in Glyn Cerrig Valley by direct labour. The engineer state 
that such labour would save about £200 per house, and i 
he got a free hand he would use concrete or local stone, 
Tue Wigan borough engineer has submitted to th 
Council’s Education Committee preliminary plans u 
sections of the proposed Council School, Leader ree 
together with a rough estimate of the total cost, whic 
amounted to £56,225, being approximately £70 per head fo 
800 scholars. The plan and rough estimate of the cost hav 
been approved, and the Director of Education is to forwar 
the plans to the Board of Education for their approval. — 
ArteR a lapse of a number of years a dinner was las 
week held in connection with the Sheffield, South Yorkshin 
and District Society of Architects and Surveyors. Th 
dinner was attended by about sixty members, and was pi 
sided over by Major C. B. Flockton, the President. ‘ 
principal guests were Sir W. H. Hadow (Vice-Chancellor | 
Sheffield University) and Mr. A. J. Forsdike (President 
of the National Federation of Building Trades’ Employers), 
Tur Kirbymoorside Rural District Council rece 1 
received six tenders for the erection of twenty-four house: 
The lowest tender, which has been provisionally accepted, 


a 


throughout the nine weeks’ 
busiest season. 
inconvenience. 


grading of districts for Scotland had been accomplish 
and the basis of settlement would effect adjustment of wa 
for the future for the whole country. As a result of ~ 
year’s working the Association, it was reported, was numeé 
cally stronger and financially sounder. The following office 
bearers for the ensuing year were appointed : Presiden 
Mr. George Bain; Vice-Presidents, Mr. J. R. Watson, Mr. 
John Kennedy, and Mr. Wm. W. Finlayson. a 
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The Architectural Assistant. 


We gather from some of the speeches made at the 
recent meeting that if assistants cannot compel 
architects to pay better salaries they will set up in 
practice collectively, and the practising architect will 
have to do his work entirely by himself. We do 
not suppose any practising architect would be greatly 
influenced by such a statement, and if there is room 
for a successful combination, gild, or Union of 
Assistants doing business as architects we think there 


is every reason why the attempt should be made. ' 


There is no reason why men should not practice a 
calling collectively instead of individually; if 
it can be done and if such a combination can secure 
employment from Labour or other organisations no 
one can object. 

But a partnership between two or more men is 
often difficult owing to the divergent views of the 
partners ; the difficulty of assessing the value of each 
to the other; the difficulty of satisfying each that 
the other is receiving his rightful share of the joint 
commissions, and other incidental points; and we 
should imagine the obstacles to forming a successful 
combination between a large number of men would 
be almost insuperable. Possibly the Architectural 
Association or some body formed within it might 
act aS a company accepting and carrying out com- 
missions, but this would inevitably resolve itself 
into a practice analogous to a private one managed 
by » few architects who employed assistants, and 
it is difficult to see how the outcome would be very 
much better for the assistants than is at present the 
case under the private :practitioner. The profits 
to be paid in the form of salaries would not be greater 
unless the men organising and directing it were 
content to accept a smaller share of fees than they 
would if in private practice, and our knowledge of 
human nature is sufficient to lead us to think such 
altruism is unlikely. Alternatively we might devise 
a scheme in which architects requiring assistance for 
special work would arrange to get it carried out 
through the medium of the Architectural Association, 
with whom they would arrange and to whom pay- 
ments would be made. But here again we cannot 
quite see that the position would be improved. 

But if we are right in assuming the truth of the 
statements made to the effect that few assistants can 
hope under present conditions ta start in practice 
for themselves, should not the Institute use the whole 
of its influence to discourage its members from taking 
any pupils at all until the demand and supply are 
more evenly balanced? And should not architectural 
schools and universities discourage instead of 
encouraging men to take up the pursuit of architec- 
ture? It is true that we are free agents—at any 
rate at the beginning of our careers, but we know 
that men: often take unwise steps unless they are 
strongly discouraged from doing so. Should we not 
Say to everyone the calling of Architecture is over- 
stocked, and no one excepting a very small number 
of men of exceptional talent, good connection, and 


private means can hope to make a reasonable income 
out of it. Hor we know that we cannot increase 
our fees, and it is difficult to devise means for increas. 
ing the amount of work which falls to us. The 
Lest thing, in other words, might be a similar course 
to that which the advocates of ‘‘a Naval Holiday ’’ 
propose, the deliberate curtailment of an output 
which is ruinous to all concerned. We do not sug- 
gest this in the interests of those already in practice, 
for we believe that most of the men now in practice 
will not find their chances greatly lessened by the 
competition of men who have yet to make a start, 
but we da suggest, if what we are told is true, it 
would be in the interest of the younger men to seek 


‘other openings unless a combination of unusual 


advantages affords promise of exceptional success. 
We may be told that what we suggest is not in the 
interests of ‘‘ Architecture,’’ but we do net believe 
it is for the good of any art that so large a number 
of men should embrace it as to render it impossible 
for most of them to secure an average meed of 
success. The alternative course we suggested, which 
practically means the recreation of the master 
builder in order to deal with speculative work, is 
perhaps no remedy for the present impasse. In 
the first place, it would mean the possession of a 
little capital, though we believe at the start and for 
small operations this might be put down at a sum 
not more, we should say, than £2,000, the builder- 
partner putting in an equal amount, and both men 
having means sufficient to support themselves for a 
couple of years without touching their capital. Such 
an amount cf capital might enable the partners to 
build, say, two or three small houses, and after selling 
them at a profit the scope of their operations might 
be gradually increased. But such an undertaking 
involves more risk and responsibility than fall to the 
average architect, and if, as we have been informed, 


‘many assistants would rather remain assistants than 


have the responsibilities which fall ta the average 
architect they would naturally shrink from greater 
responsibilities still. In any case, it is a proposal 
which would appeal to a certain class of men only, 
and as this is the only way we can think of by which 
more work could be created for educated architects 
it would not solve the present difficulty. If success- 
ful—and we believe it would be—it would do more 
to improve the architecture of the country than any- 
thing else, for it would gradually eliminate—not 
speculation in building—but uneducated and badly 
organised speculation. 

But if men are to be trained in increasing num- 
bers in the architectural schools the greater propor- 
tion of them must look forward, like the 
corresponding calling of engineers, to establishing 
themselves abroad ; and were this accepted as a fact 
there should be in coming years more scope for those 
who are now in practice here, and a greater possi- 
bility of paying adequate salaries to those who have 
not attained to that position. 
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No. 21. 
Tae exhibition of work submitted for the Rome 
Scholarship at Burlington House is a very interest- 
ing one, and the work submitted in the preliminary 
competition in architecture is particularly so. The 
designs exhibited are well in advance of the usual 
standard attained in students’ competitions, the sub- 
ject—a National Pantheon, to be erected on a lake 
of 1,000 acres and approached by a causeway— 
having evidently appealed to the imagination of the 
competitors. The honours are almost evenly divided 
between the Architectural Association and Liverpool 
University, four competitors of the former and three 
of the latter forming the selected seven who will 
compete for the Scholarship. ‘These seven designs 
are, we think, the best out of the seventeen who com- 
peted, and are especially interesting as showing the 
distinct types or trend of design of the two. schools 
of architecture. The designs subinitted by students 
of the Architectural Association are marked by great 
simplicity and directness of aim. In all of them the 
building is planned with one entrance: only—that 
opposite, the causeway, over which 
approach the Pantheon—and in this respect we agree 
with the critique we publish by a member of the 
Association. All of the three designs are circular in 
form. Nothing could be simpler than the plans of 
Mr. Bernard George and Mr. James H. White 
(Nos. 80 and 34), who have reduced the problem to 
its barest elements. One advantage of this sim- 
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plicity is that the interior effect is*concentrated im 
the treatment of the dome, which in more compli. 
cated designs rather loses its value as the primary 
feature of the building. Both these competitors. 
score heavily in the internal treatment of the build. 
ing, which is marked by excellent preparation and | 
dignity. Design No. 26, by Mr. Edward Armstrong, 
belongs to the same category ; in fact; all these de 
signs suggest that they have been produced ‘bye 
students working in close collaboration and inspired — 
by the same views. ‘The finest design, in our view, — 
produced by a student of the Association, is No. 22, — 
by Mr. §. Roland Pierce, and we think it the 
strongest scheme submitted for the competition. — 
It is more ambitious in scale than the designs we — 
have referred to, though still having a plan of great 
simplicity and directness. The dome suggests a re- 
collection of that of Santa Maria della Salute at — 
Venice, but is more restrained in its outlines and — 
detail, and the whole scheme is more monumental in — 
character than the other designs referred to. ie 
When we come.to the three designs submitted by 
students of the Liverpool University we are con- 
fronted by a striking difference of type. They 
would seem to be inspired by such prototypes as the — 
Victor Emmanuel Memorial at Rome, and are one 
and all cast in much larger and more grandiose lines. 
than those submitted by the Association students. — 
We might say that each one of them would cost 
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No. 34—_ROME SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION. Design by JAmzes H. Wurtz (Architectural Association). 


something like three times as much to execute as 
‘the other designs referred to, and in all of them 
the domed centre forms a part, rather than the 
whole, of the design. 

The Liverpool students have in all cases but one 
conceived their schemes on the basis of four separate 
entrances, one alone of which faces the causeway, 
excepting in that of Mr. Bernard Miller (No. 31), in 
which the position taken up by these entrances in 
each of the other designs is marked by a small 
cruciform chapel pierced at the extreme outer 
end by a doorway. ‘These three entrances 
appear to us to detract from the meaning 
of the building, and to be inappropriate, though 
they naturally afford some opportunity for ex- 
ternal display. By far the best of the Liver- 
pool designs is that of Mr. Eric R. Arthur (No. 21), 
in which the domed interior is flanked by accessory 
blocks, the whole forming a square mass. ‘The great 
drum of the dome is finely treated, and the four en- 
trances are good pieces of monumental design. Mr. 
William J. H. Gregory (No. 29) has sent a scheme 
which is colossal in mass, and which, although fine 
in general conception, is spoiled by the unrestful 
treatment of the four entrances, while Mr. Bernard 
Miller (No. 31) has been less happy in his concep- 
tion than either of his colleagues. ~ There is much 
good work submitted in some of the unplaced designs. 
Mr. Alfred Koerner (No. 33) sends an interesting 
design, in which the entrance is placed on the chord 
which cuts the outer circular plan, which is continued 
round the back and sides with a succession of terraces 
planted with cypress trees; and Walter J. Knight 
(No. 28) sends a free design based on Byzantine pro- 
totypes, in which interlacing arches are introduced. 
There is a suggestion of ‘‘ Futurist ’’ inspiration in 
this design, which, though clever, could never have 
had the least chance of selection in any competition, 
as it is the work of a man entirely dominated by a 
quaint fancy. We shall look forward with interest to 
the final result of this competition. 


Srr Rozert Lorrmer, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., of Edinburgh, 
was last week elected a Royal Scottish Academician. At the 
same general assembly a similar honour was given to three 
painters—viz., Mr. James Cadenhead, A.R.S.A., Mr. George 
Smith, A.R.S.A., of Edinburgh, and Mr. W. Y. Macgregor, 
A.R.S.A., of Bridge of Allan. 

Mr. Lovis Amspirr, F.R.I.B.A., has been elected chair- 
man of the Council of the Society of Yorkshiremen in 
London. Mr. Ambler was previously chairman in 1907 and 
has been a member of the Council for eighteen years, having 
held the offices of honorary secretary and honorary treasurer 
for half of that period. The election again of a former 
chairman is unique in the Society’s history. 


artists had been helped during the year. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1871. 


Tue Session of Pavliament just opened has been foretold to 
be a military one. With this we take little concern; but we 
may venture to predict that it will be an architectural one 
in some by no means inconsiderable degree. The House of 
Commons had scarcely had time to sit down on its benches 
before ‘“‘ Mr. G. Gregory asked the cause of the delay in 
commencing the building of the New Courts of Justice,’’ and 
Mr. Ayrton rose to enter upon a lengthy explanation, com- 
mencing with the remark that ‘‘ he was not surprised at 
the question.’?’ We learn from the right hon. gentleman 
that the state of the case is as follows. Five years ago the 
proposal in its original form was to buy land for £750,000, 
and build upon it at a cost of £750,000; that is to say, to 
go upon the very good average rule of equal values for ground 
and house. A Royal Commission, however, expanded the 
project to the ultimate extent of £900,000 for the land, and 
£2,350,000 for the edifice, these figures representing, as we 
are led to suppose, the ascertained estimate of Mr. Street’s 
design. It was not unnatural that a minister of Mr. 
Ayrton’s stamp should take mild exception to such totals; 
and accordingly, ashe tells us, he ‘‘took steps to induce”’ 
the Commission, and no doubt the architect, to descend from 
these elevated ideas to the modest level of earlier proposals, 
and, in short, to adhere to the original limit of the compara- 
tively trifling sum of one million five hundred thousand 
pounds sterling for the whole undertaking of housing at the 
public expense a profession which people are said occasion- 
ally to wish more appropriately accommodated in another 
and a worser world. To bring Mr. Street, therefore, to 
reduce his design from twenty-three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds of expenditure to seven hundred and fifty 
thousand became the task of the First Commissioner; and 
any architect of: modest pretensions who has happened to be 
called upon to bring down a scheme from twenty-three 
hundreds of thousands to seven and .a-half may be left to 
imagine what the task really was. 


Tur big rose window, known as the ‘‘ Dean’s Eye,’’ in the 
north transept of Lincoln Cathedral, has now been again 
filled with its glass. When the war started it was removed 
and stored for safety in cases beneath the ruins of the Bishop’s 
Palace under the vaulted chambers. The restoration was 
started in the early part of last year, and proved a difficult 
business. 

Tur annual general meeting of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution and of the Artists’ Orphan Fund 
was held at the Royal Academy, Piccadilly, Sir Arthur S. 
Cope, R.A. (honorary secretary), presiding. The report of 
the Institution stated that out of 177 applicants for help 
in 1920, 38 had applied for the first time, whereas in 1919 
out of 184 only 26 were new names. At least 23 women 
The Orphan Fund: 
spent £1,799 on education, as compared with £1,562 in 1919. 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.R.1.B.A. (hon. treasurer), presented 
the balance sheets. The receipts amounted to £20,996, and 
there was a balance at the bank at the end of 1920 of £11,196, 
which included portions of grants not yet paid, and other 
liabilities for education. The income of the Orphan Fund 
was £6,320, and a Balance of £4,003 is carried forward. 
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SUBJECT: A NATIONAL PANTHEON. 


Notes and Comments. 


The Death of Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. _ 
Tuer death of Sir W. B. Richmond brings back to our 
minds the long, drawn out controversy about the decora- 
tions of St. Paul’s. Sir William in spite of his deserved 
personal popularity fell very foul with members of the 
architectural profession, about whom he had many 
trenchant and witty things to say. He was imbued with 
the prevalent feeling of last century which accepted 
Wren’s work as it was there, but was in reality in no 
ways enthusiastic about it, That this feeling was shared 
by those who should know better is evidenced by the 
pews which an eminent architect was responsible for in 
St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook, and which replaced the high 
pannelled enclosures which afforded a base suitable to 
the proportions of the interior. Now the majority of 
artists would at least profess profound admiration for 
Wren’s work, but their real understanding of its 
character can best be judged when they are called on, 
like Sir William, to carry out work framed by its lines. 


'A Government Garden City. 

A suacrstron has been made by those responsible for the 
Garden Cities and Town-Planning Association that a 
eet garden city outside London might possess 
possible advantages. Already a decentralisation of 
Government departments is taking place. Alexandra 
Palace accommodates many War Office officials. The 
Ministry of Labour have a large department at Kew in 
connection with national unemployment insurance. or 
many years past the work ofthe Savings Bank Depart- 
ment has been conducted at West Kensington. Routine 
clerical work in connection with war pensions is now 
performed at Acton. The Ministry of Health have re- 
gional offices both for housing and for insurance in 
London suburbs. ‘The suggestion is that a Government 
garden city might be formed in which bureaucracy is the 
chief industry and the inhabitants all bureaucrats. The 
suggestion here made is a very interesting one, but we 
feel it has not been carried quite far enough. Such a 
garden city should be surrounded with modern fortifica- 
tions, like those of the Hindenburg Line, which would 
render ingress and egress absolutely impossible. For it 
would be a cheap thing for the nation if at the cost of 
building the most magnificent of garden cities we could 
isolate the bureaucrats and pursue our avocations in peace 
without them. 


Edward Webster Cox of the “ Builder.” 
We regret to announce the death of Edward Webster 
Cox, of the ‘‘ Builder,’’ of which he was part-proprietor 
as well as Chairman. Mr. Cox in spite of his advanced 
years took an active part in the management of the paper 
and was seldom absent from the weekly Board meetings, 
which are one of the traditions of the paper. To him 
the ‘‘ Builder ’’ was always a primary interest and pre- 
occupation, and though he was on the Court of the 
Stationers’ Company, of which body he had been Master, 
and was a Justice of the Peace, besides having many out- 
side commercial interests, the ‘‘ Builder’’ and its affairs 
may be said to have been never absent from his mind. He 
was careful, conscientious, and somewhat inclined to 
give undue prominence to trifies, and so hardly in sym- 
pathy with the broader outlook of present times, but he 
was most astonishingly alert and mentally vigorous up 
to the last and a man whose personality it was impossible 
to overlook; while those who came into contact with him 
often felt it was difficult to gauge the real attitude of his 
mind. During the progress of the War he was much 
concerned by the falling off of the paper’s circulation, 
which he failed to see must be the inevitable result of years 
of uncertainty and struggle, and his faith in the mission of 
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the paper was such that he could hardly conceive it co 
not evoke much interest in a crisis of the world’s histor 
His loss will be greatly regretted by a large circle « 
friends who admired him as a man of sterling charac 
and rectitude, and it will be difficult for long to ima 

the ‘* Builder ’’ under any other direction than his own. 


_ Central Heating at Dundee. — 
Tue central heating scheme which has been adopted 
connection with the development of Logie at Dundee 
said to be likely to involve a loss, as while the runn 
costs would be likely to be £5,000 the income derive 
would not exceed £125 a month. .The scheme for heatit 
houses at Stirling Park and Hospital Park is too 
advanced to be abandoned, but in respect to Tayb: 
it is suggested that the houses should be made independ 
as far as heating is concerned. Dundee under its yer 
able City Engineer has undertaken much good and } 
gressive work, and we are sorry to learn that the exp 
ment in central heating there is not likely to turn 
a success, as there cannot be much doubt that, had — 
been so, the example would have been widely followe 
to the benefit by all concerned. , . | 


Angelica Kauffmann’s Work. 4 
Ws should like to draw the attention of our readerg 
the authoritative account of Angelica Kauffmann’s w 
by Lady Victoria Manners which began in the Janu 
number of the ‘‘ Connoisseur.’’ No student of Eng 
painting can afford to neglect this opportunity of makin 
acquaintance with the work of an artist all too litt 
known, owing chiefly to the fact that her pictures 
almost all in private hands; for, familiar as some of th 
are from the engravings of Bartolozzi and his sch 
only a study of the originals can show us how m 
finer and stronger is her art than is commonly suppo 
Even the first paper reveals her as among the m 
interesting artists of the second rank which the cent 
produced; and her portraits, far less known than 


weaker subject pictures, have a grace and charm all the 
own.. ey 


The Development of Woking. a 
Mr, Tarrant, the well-known contractor, has formulate 
a scheme for the development of Woking; the executio 
of which will, he hopes, give employment to many 
Service men, as well as proving of great value to 
district: He proposes to develop about 235 acres of 
commons round the district in such a way as to o 
out their beauties without interfering with the open spac 
in front of the already existing houses, to remove som 
of the dense growth of trees which is blocking the healt 
breezes and beautiful distant scenery, and at ‘the sa 
time to employ labour on roadmaking schemes that wou 
ultimately be economically sound. The scheme embr 
the laying out of a golf course of eighteen holes on 
lines of the St. George’s Club at Weybridge, sports 
footbali grounds, recreation grounds and a childr 
playing field, villa residences, and cottages for b 
disabled ex-Service men. The scheme was explained 
detail to the Unemployment Aid Committee and has 
generally enthusiastically received; the chief diffic 
standing in the way are those relating to the acquisitio 
common land, which is rendered very difficult by the 
as it stands and may require a special Act of Parliame 
especially as the district of Horsell was incorporated 
Woking in 1906 on the understanding that its com 
and other rights should not be infringed. Without kn 
ing the local circumstances, we are glad to hear of gr 
schemes like this for the improvement of districts b 
put forward as commercial rather than municip 
ventures. 
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| London Art Galleries. 
& (All Rights Reserved.) 


ie week was opened at the Royal Academy Galleries 
a Borgen House the exhibition of works submitted 

the open examinations for the Rome scholarships con- 
nected with the British School at Rome, in architecture, 
yculpture, decorative painting and engraving, and for the 
jenry Jarvis Studentship in Architecture, with the works 
r the Final Competitions for the Rome Scholarships 
svarded in 1920. _I propose in my notes this week to 
five soma notice of the paintings and sculpture in this 
xhibition, which will remain open till February 19. 
3efore doing so, however, I have to mention some exhi- 
jitions in the London Galleries which were unavoidably 
ield over last week, which was a very busy one for the 
maller galleries. 

_ Among these were the works by Gustavo de Maestu 
nd the paintings in tempera and gouache at Walker’s 
jalleries, the work of some independent painters and 
culptors at the Independent Gallery in Grafton Street, 
he etchings and engravings exhibited in Pall Mall East 
y Fellows and Associates of the Royal Society of 
ainter-Etchers and Engravers—which I only men- 
ioned incidentally—the work of the Pencil Society—an 
xhibition of drawings from February 11 to 23 at the 
3rook Street Art Gallery—and, at the Burlington Gallery, 
aintings of Southern Spain by Jan Gordon and Cora 
rordon. 

Mr. Jan Gordon, whom I seem to know better as a 
miter than an artist, tells us in this preface to the cata- 
ygue that these sketches and paintings of Spain are first 
upressions of a fascinating land; and warns us against 
he romantic impression of that land. ‘‘ In the mind of 
he average Englishman Spain is the romantic country 
f Hurope. He has firmly fixed in his mind the invasions 
f the Moors, the Spanish Armada, the conquests of 
fexico and Peru, Drake, the Inquisition, tne Penisular 
Var.’ Still, Mr. Gordon is kind enough to admit that 
‘Spain retains still a flavour of her romantic past,’’ in 
hich, knowing that country fairly well, I entirely agree : 
ut adds that in these studies he has concentrated on 
108¢ elements which appeared most instinctively Spanish. 
le really does’ get the blazing sunlight and the arid 
haracter of landscape in such oil-studies as ‘‘ Algazares,”’ 
‘Mountain Tillage,’’ ‘‘ Heat,’’ and ‘‘ Jijona, the Mule 
‘eam,”’ and ‘‘In the old town, Jijona ’’—this last, how- 
ver, being by Cora Gordon. Spain is, in fact, infinite 
1 her-artistic possibilities, and some of them find aprre- 
iative record here. 

The thirty-ninth annual exhibition of the Royal Society 
f Painter-Etchers and Engravers, to which I alluded 
ist week, contains some attractive work; I have men- 
oned lready the etchings of Spanish architecture by 
Ij. Molin, the best of these being his fine ‘‘ Porch of 
foronation in Burgos Cathedral,’’ though in an Italian 
abject, the ‘‘ Villa d’Este,’’ with its avenue of cypresses 
nd gushing fountains, he is almost ag good. His third 
ubject' here, ‘‘ In Spain during Semana Santa,’’ gives 
1¢ intérior of such a cathedral as that of Seville, with its 
ense of space and shadowy mystery. This Swedish 
rtist is a brilliant etcher: his architectural drawing is 
ound, though here and. there we find a trace of inde- 
ision in the line. Some work of considerable charm by 

ly members, which may be grouped together, is Anna 
iry’s ‘‘ Goldfinches fighting,’? Katherine Cameron’s 
‘Honeysuckle,’’ and Winifred Austen’s ‘‘ Surrey Fowl ”’ 
—a Magnificent cockerel—and the same artist’s delightful 
‘Little Owls,’’ in dry point. Lee Hankey in “ La 
[échante,’’ treats his favourite theme of mother and 
hild with success; and in aquatint there are two studies 
f great charm, ‘‘ A cloudy afternoon, Lake Garda,” by 
ercival Gaskell, and Sydney Long’s ‘‘ Moonrise,’’ con- 
eived with real poetry of feeling. The powerfully 
eated ‘‘ Storm ’’ by Alfred Hartley I take to be a mezzo- 
mt: in dry point Leonard Squirrell’s ‘‘ Derbyshire 
fills,’’ with its sense of distant perspective, is excellent. 
The work of the British School at Rome, to which 
-haye alluded as now on view at Burlington House, 
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quite apart from the architectural studies for a national 
Pantheon, I found to show some interesting, though, of 
course, very varying, work in painting, sculpture, and 
engraving. I was particularly impressed by the work 
in painting of Henry Ball—notably his fine decoration 
for the board-room of a Navigation Company—but I 
shall not say any more of these studies here, as I hope 
to give them a special notice next week. 

The eleventh exhibition of the’ Modern Society of 
Portrait Painters opened last week in the Royal Institute 
Galleries in Piccadilly. On the whole this may be de- 
scribed as a very successful show of portrait work, rival- 
ling that of the Grafton Gallery. Mr. Glyn Philpot’s 
colossal portrait of the Marquess of Londonderry, at 
full length, standing in his robes of the Garter, is more 
assertive than really impressive; and I prefer Bishop 
Charles Gore, standing against a ‘‘ coleur de rose ’’ back- 
ground. Mr. de Glehn is excellent this year in his 
‘Roger Quilter, Esq.,’’ and his ‘‘ Miss Frank’’; and 
Gerald Kelly no less so in his excellent likeness of Sir 
Hugh Lane, whom I remember best before he wore a 
beard; while an unassertive but admirable portrait is 
‘* James Glass,’’ by Fiddes Watt. Near this W. B. E. 
Ranken’s ‘‘ Mrs. Wilfrid Isaac,’’ in a blue dress, seated 
upon a blue-upholstered chair, seems to challenge atten- 
tion. Decidedly unconventional, but clever withal, is 
G. W. Lambert’s self-portrait with his pipe and glass, 
and in the uniform of the Australian Light Horse, re- 
duced on this occasion to a vest and breeches; while 
Oswald Birley has also a self-portrait atid a portrait 
of Gerald Kelly, besides his charming figure of Mrs. 
Barron. ‘This artist appears also in the second room 
in ‘‘ The Fur Cap,’’ beside Gerald Kelly’s ‘‘ Miss Doris 
Dommette’’ and de Glehn’s ‘‘ Anthony Bernard, Esq.’’ 
Scattered through the rooms are busts of the Russian 
Soviet leaders, made by Mrs. Clare Sheridan in Moscow 
in 1920. It has been questioned whether this particular 
display should have been permitted, and it was certainly 
in questionable taste for the Society to place-them in 
the front of its catalogue. At the same time, it is fair 
to state that these portrait busts possess character and 
force, rather than subtlety of observation or modelling. 
We see in Lenin the cold visionary, the Robespierre of 
his land, in Trotzky’s saturnine head the voluptuous 
cruelty as of some Roman ruler of the later Empire; 
yet as we look we cannot forget that this man, and prob- 
ably every one of those here portrayed, stands, as I said 
last week, branded before the tribunal of history with 
innocent blood—though, perhaps, as has been well re- 
marked, ‘‘ these things count for little when the thirst 
for notoriety is on the other side.’’ 

At Walker’s Galleries there is an exhibition of the 
paintings and pastels of Gustavo de Maestu. This artist 
is now, I believe, settled amongst us, though his work is 
still thoroughly Spanish in character, and, to my judg- 
ment, showing great advance in his figure drawing and 
colour to those shown in the Grafton Galleries. Her 
Majesty the Queen visited these Galleries last week and 
inspected the Bulwer Collection, which I have mentioned 
in these columns. 

The reopening of the Grosvenor Galleries on Feb- 
ruary 11 was a crowded function. I am reluctantly 
compelled, through lack of space, to defer my notice of 
this exhibition till next week. 

S. B. 


Art News of To-day. 


Tue Martin Currie Collection of miniatures and bijouterie 
at Messrs. Christie’s was of interest in last week’s sales. 
It contained work by Hilliard, Engleheart, and Boucher’s 
figures of children upon an oblong gold box. 

The King of Spain has conferred on Sir Alfred ° 
Temple the Commandership of the Order of Isabel the 
Catholic for services rendered in the interests of Spanish 
Art. 

Recently elected Fellows of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers and Engravers are Mr. Edmund Blam- 
pied, Mr. Fred Richards, and Mr. Gerald L. Brockhurst. 
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An ordinary general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on Monday last at Conduit 
Street, W., Mr. E, Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. Secretary, announced with 
deep regret the death of a very old friend of the Insti- 
tute, Sir William Blake Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. He 
had been an Honorary Associate. of the Institute since 
1894, and for some years took an active part in the work 
of the Institute as a member of the Art Standing Com- 
mittee. He contributed to their proceedings by the read- 
ing of papers on ‘‘ The Collaboration of Architect, Painter, 
and Sculptor ’’ and on ‘* Decorative Painting.’’ He was 
one of the leaders in the movement for the Abatement of 
Coal Smoke in our Cities and Towns, and read a paper 
on the subject before the Institute in 1902. Of his work 
as an artist there could be no need to speak. His beauti- 
ful portraits and his fine mosaic-work at St. Paul’s are 
familiar to all. Mr. Keen moved that there be entered 
on the minutes of the meeting an expression of the In- 
stitute’s deepest regret for his loss, and that a message 
of members’ sincerest sympathy and condolence be com- 
municated to Lady Richmond and family. The proposi- 
tion was carried by the mémbers standing in silence. 

Mr. Arthur Keen also announced the death of Mr. 
Edward Webster Cox, who had been associated with 
‘The Builder ’’ for some sixty-six years. An expression 
of the Institute’s sympathy is to be communicated to the 
proprietary of that journal. 

Mr. W. Ex Willink, M.A. .(Cantab.),; 2° R.1.B-A., 
then read an illustrated paper on 


“The Cunard Building.” 

The invitation to read that paper seemed, said 
Mr. Willink, to indicate on the part of men well qualified 
to express an opinion a certain approyal of the Cunard 
Building. But in the first place he wished to be clearly 
understood that it has no claim whatever to be considered 
as a work of imagination ; it is simply an office building, 
large indeed in dimensions, and the home of many firms 
of world-wide interests, but merely an office building, in 
which economy, practical utility, comfort, and con- 
venience could never be disregarded. These qualities he 
claimed it does possess, and, as a humble tenant, he ought 
to know. If it is found to possess others less easy to 
check or to demonstrate it would be a source of profound 
gratification to him. ; 

The honour of presenting that paper should have 
fallen on his late partner, Philip Thicknesse, who, to 
the deep grief and immeasurable loss of all who knew 
him in any capacity, died in the early spring of last 
year. Unlike some partners, who carry on two or more 
practices under the one roof, or others who strictly 
define the department of the work for which each is 
responsible, he and Mr. Thicknesse always, during the 
thirty-five years of their partnership, endeavoured to be 
jointly responsible for all that passed through the 
office, and though in such conditions it is impossible to 
say which partner is responsible for any particular bit 
of design or business, it is a fact that to Mr. Thicknessé 
is to be attributed by far the greater part of such credit 
as belongs to the structure. 

Then, again, there was the valued advice and 
assistance of Messrs. Mewes and Davis, who, in the 
person of Mr, Arthur Davis, were appointed by the 
Cunard Company to act as advisory architects. It was, 
indeed, due to Mr. Davis that the Italian Renaissance 
was adopted as the guiding style of the exterior, and his 
excellent judgment and power of design were of constant 
service both at the outset of operations and, as occasion 
arose, during the progress of the work. 

To the robust and vigorous handling of Mr. J. Watson 
Cabré most of the detailing was committed until in 1916 
he went off to the War. 

The site was an interesting one. A map of 1725 
shows the graveyard of St. Nicholas’ Church as running 
down to the water position of Cunard Building. Some 
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half century later it was occupied by George’s Dock, | 
which continued till 1900, when it was purchased by the | 
Corporation, who reclaimed it, developed it by continuing — 
across two streets which butted on to it—Water Street 
and Brunswick Street. ‘aie 
Thus the site was divided into three portions, each 
appropriate for the erection of an important building, 
Now here was a chance such as is seldom offered to 9 | 
great city. The landing-stage, almost opposite the three 
sites, is the place where vast numbers of travellers from 
all countries, notably the United States, first find them. 
selves on the soil of Hurope, and how could there haye 
been a finer opportunity for the worthy welcoming of our 
cuests ? 
The Dock Board made the first step, and erected 9 
very fine building for their offices, but one, unfortunately, 
too low for modern requirements and possibilities. The 
Corporation sold the other end site to the Royal Liver 
Insurance Company, with the condition that any buildin 
put upon it must resemble the Dock Board Offices in — 
height, material, and design. How this condition was 
evaded if is not necessary to explain, but evaded it was, 
and to the lasting detriment of the city. Extreme diffi. 
culty was presented by the existence of these two build. 
ings to anyone who had to design a third to stand between — 
them. ‘The only possible thing to do was to put up @ 
building of a design in all respects different from both, 
and this is what was done. . eA 
The plot originally was quite irregular in shape, none 
of the four sides having any relation with any other, the — 
Brunswick Street side being considerably longer than that 
in Water Street. A sympathetic Corporation gave per- | 
mission to swing the building lines at the two ends round | 
on their centres so as to make a right-angle with the axis | 
of the building, and thus there was obtained the present 
symmetrical plan, convenient for all purposes. This was 
really a very great advantage, one experienced by very 
few designers of city buildings, who usually must perforce | 
conform with building lines, however awkward they may 
be. Turthermore, the site was an island one, with no | 
restrictions as to ancient lights and with wide spaces all 
round it. ae 
All the foundation piers were taken down through the 
boulder clay to the new red sandstone. At the east end 
this only involved some 2 feet 6 inches of excavation, 
but as the rock slopes down towards the river the depth | 
of the excavation for the piers at the river end was about | 
20 feet, so that at that end work began at a depth of 
some 50 feet below pavement level. From the rock up 
to the basement mezzanine the piers were built in mass | 
concrete ; at that level the reinforced concrete began. The 


exteriors were covered in Portland stone. ; Ge 
The general flooring of the building is based upon a 
method first introduced and much used by the Trussed | 
Concrete Steel Company. From main beam to main 
beam, in this case spans of 16 feet or so, are carmied | 
small reinforced concrete beams spaced 2 feet centres. 
Between these small beams are placed in position corru- © 
gated iron formes, the top of which come to 2 inches. 
below what will be the top of the beams. The whole | 
is then filled in with fine concrete all slightly reinforced. | 
The top of this concrete is some 14 inches below the 
finished floor-level, the difference being made up with | 
cement rendering brought to a fine surface. Then come | 
cork slabs, and finally linoleum. ‘The slabs serve two | 
purposes, for they help to give the linoleum floor resilience | 
and warmth, and at the same time provide a convenient | 
and easy way of leading wires for light, telephones, bells, 
and the like from the walls to interior positions. Through | 
the small beams steel tubes are concreted in for the pur- 
pose of conducting electric-light wires without disturbance | 
of the plaster ceiling, and on the sole of the small beams 
are boards of equal width, fixed by means of hoop-iron — 
placed in position before concreting, and these serve for 
the reception of fibrous ceiling slabs. The corrugated 
iron formes were so arranged that after the removal of 
the sheeting on which they stood they could be detached i 
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and used again, and most of them were so re-used three 
or four times. This floor has been found to be very 
successful, and has stood all tests, up to the moving of 
heavy safes—which, of course, in their permanent posi- 
tions always stand on beams. 

As to the cornice, it is evident that the style adopted 
demanded a very heavy cornice; as a matter of fact, the 
cornice actually projects nearly 7 feet from the wall face. 
The construction of such a cornice was at first a puzzling 
problem, for it was naturally wished to have it all of 
stone. If constructed in the usual way unobtainably big 
stones would have been needed, especially at the corners 
of the building, so a system of reinforced concrete canti- 
levers was devised, anchored back to the main beams and 
projecting enough to render possible the use of stones of 
any ordinary size. 

The planning of the building is very simple. An 
important doorway in the centre of each side gives access 
t> a main corridor dividing the block into two halves 
equal and similar in all but width. On each side of this 
corridor on all floors above the ground is accommedation 
of one bay, 16 feet in width, practically all given up to 
a good staircase, lifts, and lavatories, &c., for principals 
and staff, men and women. On the four lowest floors, 
including the ground floor, the whole of the space covered 
by the building is utilised, but on all the floors above the 
ground floor each half of the building has in the middle 

of it an open area, about 60 feet by 50 feet, lined with 
white tiles, giving excellent light to the offices—about 
55 feet wide between the areas and the. streets. 

_The ground floor is some 8 feet above the pavement, 
s9 as to allow for good windows to the lower ground-floor 
rooms, some of which are of considerable importance. 
The ground floor is 23 feet floor to floor, all floors above 
it 14 feet, except the second floor, which is 16 feet. The 
height of the corena is 110 feet above the pavement, and 
the screen wall about 10 feet more. The total length of 
the building is 330 feet, the breadth at the pier-head end 
170 feet, and at the city end 200 feet. 

The whole building is heated by radiators with forced 
circulation of low-pressure hot water; but in private 
offices, and indeed wherever it is considered necessary, 
ordinary fireplaces can be added. The smoke from these 
passes through steel tubes up, level, or down, as circum- 
stances demand, to fans driven by electricity, which expel 
it. There is therefore only one chimney stack—that for 
the boiler fires. The system works admirably. 

All the general contractor’s work was carried out by 
Messrs. Cubitt & Co. without contract, on the principle 
so common in shipbuilding, and almost/universal during 
the war, of cost plus profit. And though this method has 
worked shockingly badly in many cases, in this instance 
it was the wisest that could have been adopted. It all 
depends upon the honourable character of the contractors. 
Tn the calculation the Cunard Company were taken as 
tenants, and their fitting up was not taken into account. 
But including all the landlord’s work, the building, the 
heating, drainage, lavatories, lighting, lifts, &c., and not 
omitting the marble decoration of the main cross-corridor, 
the cost of the whole works out to 1s. 2d. per cubic foot. 
This price seems absurd now, and, seeing that almost the 
whole was carried out during the war, it is undoubtedly 
rather remarkable, and a justification of the methods 
adopted. 

Discussion. 

Professor S. D. Adshead, M.A., in proposing the vote 
of thanks described the paper as a very interesting and 
exceptional one. He remembered the great anxiety of 
the Liverpool Corporation twenty years ago at the pros- 
pect of having to put up a building on this site. He 
himself had prepared a perspective for one which, 
happily, was not erected. He regarded the Cunard 
Building as one of the finest structures erected in this 
country for a considerable number of years. Certainly 
it was the finest office building. The beautiful views 
of the interior shown on the screen had very strongly in- 
creased the impression the exterior had made on him 
when he saw it some time ago. The structure had been 
the subject of great engineering problems very cleverly 
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managed. 
building. 
_ Mr. Desch (Director of the Cunard Company) said 
he had been associated with the Cunard Building from 
beginning to end, and that nothing had left pleasanter 
memories. Those present that night must admit it to be 
a work of art. 

Mr, A. W. S. Cross (vice-president) congratulated 
Mr. Willink on a very successful work and one which 
marked an architectural epoch. The audience had 
admired the external architecture, the planning and the 
general arrangement, and all had been staggered by the 
cost. Such a figure as 1s. 2d. per cubic foot was beyond 
their dreams. Apart from the paper under discussion he 
was particularly glad to see Mr. Willink there that 
evening as coming from the Provinces, and therefore 
being one of those who ought to take a larger part in the 
work of the Institute than they do at present. 

Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A., thought the views were 
some of the best they had seen on the screen and that the 
building was one of the finest put up in the memory of 
many of them. It would stand out in years to come. 
He would also congratulate Mr. Willink on his very 
excellent delivery of the paper, which had added consider- 
ably to its enjoyment. 

A speaker interjected the remark that he had received 
that morning tenders for the erection of reinforced con- 
crete factory in London which worked out at 2s. 10d. per 
cubic foot. 

Mr. H. M. Fletcher, speaking as one who had seen 
both the inside and outside of the Cunard Building, said 
it was one to which less justice was done by photographs 
than any he knew The effect was really amazing. Its 
effect of solidity was quite lost by the illustrations. The 
interior was welded together in a harmonious whole. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber before putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting expressed his congratulations to Messrs. 
Willink and Thicknesse on having the opportunity of 
producing such a wonderful building. It fell to the lot 
of few architects to design a building on an island site 
unrestricted by any trammels of light and air, and on one 
of the finest sites in the world. That opportunity had 
been seized, and a building had been produced of which 
they would be proud for all time. He was struck by the 
simplicity of the planning: .the two cross corridors were 
very ingenious and gave a most effective arrangement of 
offices. 

The vote of thanks was then carried with acclamation. 


In addition. it was an extraordinarily beautiful 


The Hon. Secretary announced that the special 
general meeting for the election of the Royal Gold Medal- 
lists for the current year will be held on Monday, 
February 28. The Meeting will be followed by a business 
meeting for the election of members; for the discussion of 
conditions for housing competitions proposed to be intro- 
duced into the Regulations for Architectural Competi- 
tions ; also to discuss proposals for the amendment of the 
by-laws respecting the classes of honorary associates and 
retired fellows, and ‘for the creation of a new non-profes- 
sional class to be designated as ‘‘ Subscribers.’’ 

Mr. Arthur Keen also gave notice of the following 
extra meetings :— 

On Tuesday, March 1, at 8 o’clock a Paper by Mr. 
Jay Hambidge entitled ‘‘ Further Evidence for Dynamic 
Symmetry in Ancient Architecture.’’ This meeting has 
been arranged jointly with the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies. 

On Wednesday, March 2, at 8 o’clock Mr. Edward 
Warren will read a Paper entitled ‘‘ Architectural 
Impression of a recent tour in Mesopotamia.’’ The 
Paper will be illustrated by lantern slides and by a 
remarkably interesting series of water-colour drawings 
by Mr. Lionel Muirhead, who lived a long time in 
Mesopotamia under the old Turkish regime. 


At the monthly meeting of Stanley Urban District Council 
the Public Works Loan Board were reported to have written 
sanctioning the Council’s application for a loan of £156,600 
for their building schemes, to be advanced by instalments 
as required. 
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‘THE quarterly meeting of the Building Trades Parliament 
was held on Thursday and Friday of last week at Montagu 
House, Whitehall. Mr. J. Storrs, J.P. (Chairman), 
presided, and there was a, large attendance. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND ADULT APPRENTICESHIP. 

A lengthy report was submitted by the Resettlement 
Committee relative to the position of the adult appren- 
ticeship scheme, which was propounded by the Com- 
mittee to meet the urgent demands of the Government for 
labour under the housing schemes, and which was adopted 
by the Council at its meeting last August. After recapitu- 
lating the negotiations which had taken place between the 
Committee and the Housing Committee of the Cabinet 
on the question, the report thus concluded: ‘‘ We wish 
vo point out that the reception of the schéme was imme- 
ditely prejudiced by the action of the Cabinet in putting 
forward proposals for the dilution of the industry by ex- 
Service men under special conditions and in addition to 
the number already to be provided for by adult appren- 
ticeship. These negotiations were not conducted with the 
Resettlement Committee, and in our opinion the results 


would lead to an'anomalous position on such schemes 


Where they might be carried out. Under the adult appren- 
ticeship scheme provision is made fer the payment of 
scales of wages which would compare unfavourably with 
those offered to Government dilutees, for whom an exceed- 
ingly short period of training is contemplated. Further, 
the Committee understood when the adult apprenticeship 
scneme was accepted by the Ministry of Health that 
although the Government did not consider that it would 
adequately meet the situation, nevertheless they were 
prepared to give it a trialk The Committee now finds 
itself in an invidious position. Its advice regarding the 
augmentation of building-trade labour is not being ac- 
cepted; the scheme for adult apprenticeship has been 
rejected by an overwhelming majority of the members of 
the unions, and there seems every probability that the 
scheme for the dilution of the industry by 50,000 ex- 
Service men will also not be accepted. We therefore 
would suggest that the Industrial Council should take 
into consideration the present position and determine 
what further steps shall be taken in the interests of the 
industry, especially in view of the present position revealed 
by the statistics published by the Registrar-General and 
of the separate negotiations, which have led, in our 
opinion, to the present difficult situation.’’ 

Mr. R. Wilson (Chairman of the Committee) proposed 
the adoption of the report, and said he thought they had 
reason to complain of the way in which the Government 
had ignored the advice which they had tendered them. 
Had the scheme been accepted, he believed that many of 
the housing difficulties which now confronted the country 
would have disappeared. 

Mr. H. Graham (Vice-Chairman) seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. T. Foster (Burnley), in supporting the resolution, 
strongly criticised the Cabinet for having gone over the 
heads of accredited representatives of the building in- 
dustry, and for endeavouring to make bargains with the 
eperatives alone. : 

Mr. Macpherson (Glasgow) expressed the hope that 
if the Government approached the employers separately, 
they would refuse to negotiate, and refer them to the 
Industrial Council, which was the one body to speak for 
the industry as a whole, 

Mr. W. Moffatt (Birmingham) remarked that as a 
member of the Resettlement Committee its work had 
been a great disappointment to him. Practically every- 
thing that the Committee had proposed had been turned 
down, and it had not been able to do anything whatever 
of a positive nature. However, in view of the possibilities 
of developments arising in the near future in connection 
with housing, he thought it would be as well to keep the 
Committee in being until the annual meeting. 

The report was then adopted, 
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Tur MANAGEMENT AND Costs COMMITTEE. 


An important report was submitted by Mr. T. Foster 
(Burnley), Chairman of the Management and Costs Com- — 
mittee. This stated that at a meeting of the Committee — 
on December 6 it was decided not to proceed with the — 
report already submitted, but to endeavour to deal with — 
various separate matters, and report upon:—({1) A 
scheme of unemployment pay; (2) a scheme of 
accountancy and costing; (3) a system of superannuation ; — 
and (4) regularisation of demand for labour. The con 
sideration of the first of those matters had formed the 
main work of the Committee, and the following resolu 
tions had been passed as a basis upon which the fina! 
report might be based:—(1) ‘‘ The Committee will first 
consider the provision of a supplementary scheme under 
the Unemployment Act, 1926, to cover unemployment 
as therein defined, which it is understood excludes inter- ~ 
mittent unemployment through stress of weather, sick- — 
ness, or accident.’’ (2) ‘‘ It is suggested that the Com- 
mittee should base its proposals upon the provision of a 
a benefit of 30s. per week per man as unemployment pay, 
in addition to the 15s. State benefit, this sum to be found 
by. means of a supplementary scheme under the Un- ~ 
employment Insurance Act, 1920.”’ (8) “‘ That for this” 
purpose a contributory scheme should be drawn up, the 
funds to be found by joint contributions from employers 
and operatives.’’ (4) *‘ That contributions to the funds 
shall be in equal moieties.’’ (5) “‘That the scheme ~ 
should be established subject to a review at the end of 
three years ; and subsequently at the end of each triennial 
period, the review to take into consideration the amount 
of cost .of the benefit in relation to the circumstances — 
then prevailing.’’ (6) ‘‘ That the formation of a scheme ~ 
to provide benefit for parts of a day lost through in- — 
clement weather be the subject of statistical inquiry.’” 


in a position, owing to the absence of reliable data, to 
make definite recommendations pending such an investi- — 
gation. At the outset they were faced with the necessity ” 
of formulating a definite proposal in order that the Un-— 
employment Department of the Ministry of Labour should _ 
be enabled to make the necessary calculations regarding 
the cost of the scheme, but the Committee was not yet 
committed to any definite point of view. To obtain re- 
liable information regarding the amount of wet time lost, 
it had been found necessary to draft a form for the case = 
of such employers as might be prepared to keep a record ~ 
of jobs just starting, or about to start, and to furnish 
weekly reports to the Committee. Volunteers for that 
purpose, working under as diverse conditions as possible, 
were desired. It was hoped that if the record was taken ~ 
over a sufficiently wide area valuable information might 
be obtained, which was not at present in the possession — 
of either section of the industry or of public authorities. ” 
The following information had been given the Committee — 
by the Ministry of Labour:—(a) That thé cost of pro-— 
viding for a benefit of 30s. per week, in addition to the _ 
State benefit of 15s. a week, would be 1s. per week from a 
both employers and operatives. (b) The probable cost of - 
abolishing the first three waiting days under the Act 
would be to increase the contribution by about 20 per _ 
cent., so that the total contribution to cover unemploy- 
ment pay, together with the payment for complete days 
of wet time (which may be ineluded in the three waiting 
days) and for the State benefit, would be approximately 
is. 7d. from both employers and operatives. Comment- 
ing on the report Mr. Foster said he believed it wasin the 
spirit of the resolution which was, passed at the last 
meeting of the Council. He appealed to the employers’ 
federations to assist in giving the data which was asked 
for at the earliest possible date, as the Committee hoped 
to bring up a final report on the various matters they — 
Were considering at the next meeting in May. = 
Mr. W. H. Nicholls (Gloucester) and Mr. A. J. 
Forsdike (President of the National Federation of Em-— 
ployers) congratulated the Committee upon its reformed * 
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plan of action, the latter suggesting that, in addition to 
the information already proposed, the Committee should 
ask for data regarding loss of time through absenteeism. 
_ The report was accepted. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR APPRENTICES. 

Mr. D. T. John (Secretary to the Education Com- 
mittee), in a brief report of the activities of that body 
since the last meeting, stated that the scheme for giving 
technical training to apprentices was being very well 
received in the various centres throughout the country. 

Mr. S. Smethurst (Oldham) remarked that the 
scheme for providing technical education for apprentices 
was the biggest thing which the Industrial Council had 
yet done, and it was calculated to be of enormous benefit 
to the industry. He appealed to employers and opera- 
tives to give the scheme their whole-hearted support. 

The report was accepted, and the Committee was 
empowered to print an additional 10,000 copies of the 
‘scheme. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE Boarp oF 
EpucatTIon, 

. Mr. A. L. Fisher, M.P., President of the Board of 
Education, whe attended at the invitation of the Council, 
in the course of an interesting address said he regarded 
the scheme, of the Education Committee as an important 
landmark in our educational history, as it was the first 
comprehensive attempt to present a plan for the educa- 
tion of apprentices in a great industry which had been 
produced by those associated with the industry. While 
not committing himself to every detail of the scheme, 
having read it carefully, he considered it a very valuable 
one, and he heartily congratulated the building industry 
upon its production. He was particularly glad that the 
Committee realised the value of junior technical schools 
by recommending that two years spent in such a school 
shouid be taken as two years of apprenticeship. He 
appealed to employers to give a preference to boys who 
had passed through those schools, and he emphasised 
the importance of the trade keeping closely in touch with 
the education which was given, in order to see that it 
did not fall behind the requiremerts of the industry. He 
also noted with pleasure that the scheme laid stress upon 
the proper employment of apprentices in their leisure 
hours, and he congratulated the Committee upon the 
provision they had made in the indenture to secure that 
apprentices should receive the education which it was 
intended they should receive. He noticed that the Educa- 
tion Committee criticised the elementary schools some- 
what adversely, but to his mind the real defect in our 
educational system was not so much the teaching which 
was given in the elementary schools as the very defective 
provision made for continuing the education of children 
after they had left the elementary school. That was 
really the great gap in our educational system. It was 
that gap which the Government was hoping to fill as the 
Provisions of the Education Act of 1918 were brought 
into operation; and it was the gap which the building 
industry proposed to fill by their scheme of apprentice- 
ship, coupled with technical instruction. The building 
trade was one of the most important industries in the 
kingdom, and those engaged in it were acting wisely in 
taking elaborate precautions to provide the best technical 
education which was available for the young entrants into 
the trade. They were living in an age of very keen com- 
petition, and just as a good system of education which 
kept up to date was one of the most powerful auxiliaries 
to national prosperity, so an obsolete system was an 
obstruction rather than a help. He therefore appealed 
to employers and employed alike to throw the whole 
weight of their interest behind that technical education 
which lay at the basis of the advancement of their trade. 

_ The Chairman remarked that it was very gratifying to 
have heard one Cabinet Minister speak in very good terms 
ol the building community as a whole. (Laughter.) The 
regret. which he (Mr. Storrs) felt was, he was sure, 
shared by all present—that. the members of the Cabinet 
had not thought fit to take the advice which had been 
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offered them on many occasions by the trade as a whole, 


but had turned them down without the slightest con- 
sideration. 

Mr. 8. Smethurst, as Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Fisher for his 
address, and remarked that he felt sure that the words 
ot the might hon, gentleman would help very considerably 
the movement which so many of them had at heart. 

The vote was seconded by Mr, Ottley, Vice-Chairman 
of the Committee, and supported by Mr. Cautrill, the 


_Hon. Secretary, and carried with enthusiasm. 


Scottish EMPLOYERS AND THE CoUNcIL. 

Mr. F. Wall, the Acting Secretary, reported the re- 
ceipt of a letter from the Scottish National Building 
Trades Federation dated December 29, 1920, stating that 
the Federation had decided to sever its connection with 


‘the Industrial Council. 


Mr. Macdonald (Edinburgh) stated that one of the 
chief reasons why his Federation had decided to leave 
the Council was that it cost them £400 a year to send 
delegates to the meetings, and they failed to see what 
benefit the trade in Scotland was obtaining from that 
expenditure. The demobilised-apprentice scheme was 
rushed through without any consideration of the Scottish 
point of view, and although they asked for a separate 
scheme, it was refused. Discord had been set up in the 
whole industry between one trade and another and between 
operatives and employers, and strikes and serious disloca- 
tion of work resulted, the effects of which still remained. 
Another illustration of how little regard the Council paid 
to Scottish conditions was seen in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Scaffolding Regulations, which was set up at 
the request of the Home Office. . That Committee had 
drawn up a report containing between forty and fifty 
regulations which it was proposed to make applicable to 
Scotland as well as to England, notwithstanding the com- 
pletely different system of scaffolding which prevailed in 
Scotland, The opinion of his members was that more 
men’s lives would be put in danger in erecting the 
elaborate scaffolding proposed than ever it was proposed 
to protect. In many cases, too, the cost of the scaffold- 
ing would far exceed the cost of the repairs. The last straw, 
however, was the report of the Management and Costs - 
Committee, and when the Scottish members went back 
from the meetings of the Council and reported that com- 
mittees were sitting and spending much time and money 
in preparing death warrants for their members, and that 
the operatives were frankly telling them that their avowed 
object was to eliminate the employer, could they wonder 
that they were told that the farce must cease? The 
Government had flouted the advice of the Council, and, 
looking at the matter all round, the employers in Scotland 
had come to the conclusion that they could no longer 
see their way to throw away hundreds of pounds yearly, 
as well as much valuable time, on its work. 

The Chairman remarked that he would be very sorry 
to see Scotland withdraw from the Council, and he hoped 
they would consent to reconsider their decision. 

Mr. Baron (Operative) proposed a resolution to the 
effect that the resignation be received, but that the 
Scottish employers be asked to receive a deputation from 
the Council with a view to getting them to reconsider 
their decision. 

Mr. T. Foster seconded, and after some discussion 
Mr. Macdonald said he was prepared on behalf of his 
Federation to agree to the proposal for a deputation, but 
he hoped that they would come with some definite pro- 
posals to give Scotland a Regional Council to look after 
its own interests. 

It was agreed that the deputation should consist of 
the officers of the Council, together with Messrs. Mac- 
farlane and Anderson. 

The following resolution was also agreed to on the 
proposition of Mr. Foster :—‘‘ That, in view of the com- 
munication from the Scottish employers and the com- 
pletion of the negotiations for the admission of the 
professional bodies, the Administrative Committee be 
requested to consider the formation of Regional Councils 
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in accordance with Rule 24 of the constitution, and to 
report to the next meeting of the Council.’’ 
REPRESENTATION OF PROFESSIONAL BopIEs. 

The Chairman welcomed representatives from the 
R.I.B.A., the Society of Architects, and the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association,to the Council, and it was decided 
to ask each of those bodies to nominate one representative 
on the various committees of the Council. 

The next meeting was fixed for May 26 and 97 in 
Edinburgh. ; 4 


The Rome Scholarship in 
Architecture. 


“ A National Pantheon.” 
A pDomED structure of surpassing dignity and beauty, 
the dome to have an internal diameter of 130 ft., and 
the structure to be erected in a lake covering 1,000 acres. 

It is to be approached by a causeway designed so 
that a funeral car can be rolled into the building, and 
will stand in the centre under the dome. 

The centre of the building cannot be more than 800 ft. 
from the shore. ; 

The ground surrounding the lake. is parklike and 
generally level and featureless save for the ancient trees 
and the great avenue running west to east, terminating 
on the shore of the lake. 

Such are the essentials of what is a truly inspiring 
programme. The mystery of a great dome, the placidity 
of water, the dignity of a great avenue of ancient trees 
and the last resting-place of the great.men of a nation. 

With what emotion do we regard our great? Is it 
a matter of sorrow in their loss, or pride in their achieve- 
ment? Sorrow is momentary. We sing of our great 
battles and famous charges. We forget that men died. 
We are proud of the men and _ their leaders, of our 
Nelsons and Wellingtons. 

So it must be with all our great men. Their loss 
will be mourned by a few, but their memory will be 
honoured by the ‘‘nation,’’ and a building to preserve 
the records of their achievement should express the 
nation’s pride. 

As to the architectural details of the programme, no 
form expresses equality, ‘ equality of record,’’ so well 
as the circle, and no form so well expresses a great dome. 
The simple dignity of the Roman Pantheon still com- 
pares favourably with its Renaissance successors. 

The domes of St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s possess great 
beauty, but in each case the simplicity of the dome is 
lost in the complication of the structure. 

Apart from the expressive form of the building, the 
setting is of special importance. Viewed from the 
shores of the lake, the beauty of the building would be 
enhanced by its reflection in the still water. The virtue 
of this will be apparent to those familiar with Venice. 

Any wide terraces: round the building would natur- 
ally reduce such reflection. 

On entering the galleries of the R.A., where the 
designs are on view, one is at first struck by the import- 
ance of the drawings. There is a feeling that some of 
the competitors are more interested in “ flashy ’’ render- 
ing than the logical solution of the problem. This may 
appear cheap criticism, but a careful examination of the 
schemes only serves to confirm this first impression. 

Fhere ‘are serious fundamental errors which refuse 
to be hidden by the show of colour. The treatment of 
the site is the most glaring. 

~ To build a great ‘‘ place’’in the centreof a lake, on 
which to set the building, is not taking advantage of the 


natural beauty of the setting. If a place’’ is needed 


near the building for the crowds to view processions it 
should be by the entrance, and not all round the build- 
ing, where most of it would obviously be ineffective. 
Again, such a spread reduces the length of the cause- 
way, and the spectacular effect of a slowly moving pro- 
cession along the low-lying causeway would be lost. 
Properly treated the causeway would provide a view 
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of the procession to crowds on the near shore of the 
lake, yet some competitors have closed the view by plant. 
ing trees and monuments along its borders. ze 

The entrance to the building has given. trouble to 
some of the competitors. The conditions obviously 
demand but one main entrance, since there is only one 
approach (a procession could not use more); still, there 
is a design with four apparently equal entrances. Such 
a design is more expressive in a “place ’’ with four 
roads converging on it—a building for a city, not a1 ike. 
Another has a front and back door, giving a clear way 
through the building. Why? The building is the 
climax ! 

There is a lack of unity of conception in some 
schemes. Such a dome as this (almost equal to that of 
the Pantheon, Rome) needs some expression on plan, — 

There are schemes whose character on plan is entirely 
““ square,’’ and, though this might be structurally pos- 
sible, it is not the best expression of a domed building of 
such magnitude. i . 

Again, there are some where the dome is of minor 
importance, and some where the relation between the in- 
ner and outer shells is absurd, where the inner dome sinks 
into insignificance compared with its great false exterior. 
This could only produce a feeling of disappointment on 
the spectator who entered—an anti-climax. - ae 

Some of the competitors, however, have studied the 
programme carefully in all its aspects and have produced 


- logical and expressive schemes, schemes where the build- 


ing is concerned as a unit, and in which either the plan, 
section or elevation is a clear guide to the complete 
design. . 
Such schemes may lack the spectacular effect of some 
others, but they do possess a simple dignity entirely in 
harmony with the character of the subject. They show, 
too, an attitude of mind in their authors which should 
lead to real architectural development. a 
By a Memper or THe A,A, — 


Forthcoming Events. 

Saturday, February 19.—Architectural Association.— 
Visit to the Metropolitan Water Board’s new offices, Mr. 
H. Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A., architect. 2.30 p.m. q. 

Monday, February 21.—Architectural  Association.— 
Meeting at 34-35 Bedford Square, W.C. Paper by Mr. ad. 
Gordon Selfridge entitled ‘‘ Architecture and Commerce.” 
7.30 P.M. gq 

Tuesday, February 22.—VLiverpoo] Architectural Society. 
~-Meeting at 13 Harrington Street. Paper by Mr. W. E. 
Willink, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., entitled “The Cunard Build- 
ing.” 6 P.M. i. | 

Wednesday, February 23.—Northern- Architectural Asso- 
ciation.—Meeting at 6 Higham Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Paper by Mr. Nathaniel Lloyd entitled ‘ Possibilities in 
Brickwork.’? 7 p.m. cy 

Thursday, February 24.—Conerete Institute.— Meeting at 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall] Bridge Road, S.W. 1. Papex 
by Mr. Ewart S. Andrews, B.Sc. (Eng.), entitled ‘“‘ Methods 
of Securing Impermeability in Conerete.”? 7.30 P.u. o. 

— Hluminating Engineering Society.—Meeting at Royal 
Society of Aris, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. Discussion on 
‘The Use of Light as an Aid to Publicity.” 8 p.w. — 

Friday, February 25.—Royal Sanitary Institute.—Mee 
ing in the College of Technology, Manchester, when dis- 
cussions wil] take place on ‘The Use of Open Fires fot 
Domestic Heating,’ to be opened by Mrs. Margaret Fishen- 
den, D.Sc. ; ‘‘ The Present Position of Smokeless Fires,” by 
Captain F. S. Sinnatt, M.B.E., M.Se., F.L.C. > andam 


"Air Pollution,’ hy Prof. J. Radcliffe, M.Sc. (Tech). 
7 P.M. 3 


Pans are being prepared for a church at Southport te 
be erected on the site of the present All Souls’ Church. 
The foundation stone of the new building may be laid in 
September. 


THE Barnsley Town Council have, by 12 votes to U1, 
decided, in view of the unemployment in the town, to pe nit 
the resumption of the building of cinemas, which had been 
stopped on account of housing needs. The Housing Com- 


mittee reported that the work would not interfere with their 
housing schemes. r 
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Correspondence. 


The Architectural Assistant. 
To the Editor of THz ARCHITECT. 
Si1z,—I have read with interest the report of the meeting 


§ the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Union and - 


‘our able and common-sense Editorial comment thereon. 
£ the policy of the Assistants’ Union is to become general 
+ will revolutionise the architectural profession, producing 
, state of things wholly different to those now prevailing. 
These new conditions will be exceedingly bad for architecture 
s an art, and I question very much if they will attain the 
bjects aimed at by the Union. It is, to my mind, perfectly 
lear that any person who chooses to thoroughly examine 
he question for himself must see that to apply the prin- 
iples of a trades union to the architectural profession is 
tterly impracticable, and will end, not in ‘‘ mending,”’ 
ut in ‘‘ending’’ the profession as we now know it. ‘These 
wineiples, if pursued, may result in the establishment of 
‘guilds ’’ of assistants, free to compete on any terms of 
emuneration, more or less successful, but T fancy are much 
nore likely to result in the transference of architectural 
ractice to the great commercial decorating and furnishing 
yms, or alternatively to large firms of architects run on 
capitalistic basis, or to both. The type of ordinary prac- 
ising architect, who now constitutes the backbone of the 
rofession, and 90 per cent. of its members, must disappear. 

This may have the further result of increasing initial 
nd intermediate salaries to a mimimum Standard, but it 
ill also, for the overwhelming majority of assistants, pre- 
lude the possibility of their ever entering into practice. 
‘he successful firms of the future will then be captained 
y men with the commercial instinct thoroughly developed, 
nd they will produce their artistic and constructional out- 
ut through the agency of hired men, who will fill the same 
elation to their principals as the tradesmen of to-day 
ccupies towards his employer. Whether this result will 
rove to the assistants a ‘‘ game worth the candle,’’ I take 
save to doubt. Certainly it will not tend to the production 
f good architecture in the true sense of the word ; certainly 
| is not the way in which great art was ever produced in 
ny age, or can be, I believe; for after all, the architectural 
alling is, and must be, in its highest form, an Art. If 
; is no longer that then the sooner it disappears and leaves 
he field to the building contractor, and the structural 
ngineer, the better. 

Although a principal since my early vears in the profes- 
ion, I have the fullest sympathy with the assistant in his 
esire for a, ‘‘ living wage,’’ to use the cant phrase of the 
ay, and I have always paid as well as I was able. I recog- 
ise that many assistants were badly paid, but my experi- 
nee is not that their employers exploited their talents, 
weated their labour, and ‘‘ waxed fat and grew rich’ on 
heir work. On the contrary, my own experience as a pupil, 
ssistant, and principal, was that a relationship of friendly 
nd, confidential intercourse existed between principal and 
ssistant. I believe my experience is not exceptional, but 
mmon. Al] this will be swept away by the new methods. 

I also share your experience, in that every assistant 

ever met, who was worth his salt, was ambitious to 
ecome a principal as soon as he had acquired the necessary 
perience, and the vast majority attained their ambition, 
ost of them within a reasonable period, or got public 
ppointments. I have passed through my hands a large 
umber of pupils in my time, and all with one or two 
xceptions are doing as well as they could expect in the 
rofession they deliberately selected with all its disadvan- 
vges, which to the right man are compensated for by the 
turn which an interest in his art gives him. I have been 
rough the mill myself and would not have had it other- 

It may be true that in London certain architects of note 
ave used their position to obtain the services of assistants 
t low rates. But is the advantage all on one side? Does 
ot the man get an experience that in any other calling he 
ould have to similarly pay for? Does not such a man 
[ten come up ignorant of architecture, and leave such an 
ice, after: a few years, with a stock of knowledge that 
ands to him for life, and often lifts him above his pro- 
incial fellows? The instance, too, of the Scottish office 
ith fifteen pupils and no assistants must, I fancy, be rather 
<ceptional. ‘ 

; oe right, too, Sir, in saying that the vast majority 
ts. simply cannot pay salaries of £300 or £400 a 
eat, or the like. In my district a man earning £1,000 a 
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year net would be regarded as a leader in the profession, and 
these are very few. The vast majority earn far less than 
that. I myself, I think I may venture to say without 
egotism, have a competent knbwistico of my profession, have 
worked hard, and have been considered successful. I have 
passed many large works through my hands, but never 
averaged near £1,000 a year net year in and year out, and 
I should be very glad indeed to-day if I had my pre-war 
income. I need hardly say I have never accepted, or indeed 
been asked to accept, less than the standard scale of fees. I 
have had many assistants whose help, skill, and good spirit 
I gratefully acknowlege. I have known others very incom- 
petent, and worth but a very small salary. That was due 
either to their own hopeless unfitness, lack of training, or 
their laziness, and neglect to learn anything during their 
pupilage. These are unpleasant home truths, but they are 
facts. 

The whole trouble is that there are too many architects ; 
there is not enough work to go round. In this district I 
should say that there must be nearly ten architects for one 
or two there were thirty years ago, and there is much. less 
work. To talk of increasing fees in such conditions is 
foolish. People would simply do without architects when- 
ever they could. 

I also entirely support your contention that the present 
fees are sufficiently high to ask the public to pay. With a 
reasonably. good practice a man may earn a modest com- 
petence, or if he is fortunate enough to have a constant suc- 
cession of large jobs a fairly good income may be his. It 
would be very desirable if the Institute could in some way 
place a check upon entry into the profession and so bring 
about some fairer proportion between the requirements of the 
For several years past 
the profession has been ‘‘ diluted’’ at an entirely excessive 
rate. For the numbers joining to-day there is absolutely no 
possibility of remunerative incomes, for the simple reason 
that the work to yield such is not there.—Your, &c., 

tel DAS 


To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 

Srr,—I ask for space to reply to your article 
Architectural Assistant.”’ 

Your argument is briefly this: The majority of archi- 
tects have an income of less than a £1,000 a year, therefore 
they are unable to pay assistants £300 or £400. In other 
words, the scale of fees fixed by the R.I.B.A. does not 
allow for a proper salary for the assistant. 

Does the R.I.B.A. admit this’, 

Tf it does, I ask: Why is the architectural assistant to 
he underpaid while all the other members of the building 
industry—labourers, bricklayers, carpenters, painters, 
clerks of works, and so on, and so on, receive a just wage? 

All these labourers, bricklayers, and the rest ‘‘ worth 
their salt’’ hope for a rise in life, just as the assistant 
does, but they are not underpaid as he is. 

Why, out of all these men, is the assistant the one chosen 
to receive a very low salary ?—Yours, &c., 

Henry Hyams. 
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To the Editor of THE ArcHrrect. 


Srr,—It seems to me you are still unwittingly, may be, 
misleading or misled with regard to the architectural 
assistant and workers similarly placed to himself. 

In the statement, however, to which you so firmly adhere, 
‘that the man who is satisfied with being an ordinary 
assistant to a private architect all his life may usually be 
described as not being worth his salt,’’ I am almost inclined, 
strange to say, to agree with you. On face of it, it looks 
a sweeping statement, and, of course, is likely to “ blind”’ 
many readers by its brilliance; but let us just ask, ‘‘ How 
many are so satisfied?’’ Thank God the number is almost 
negligible, as also the number who are content to occupy 
smai} positions in banks or insurance offices, or the number 
of skilled men in any trade who are content to remain at 
the bottom. It is this dissatisfaction that is the cause of 
the whole Trade Union movement, that has called into 
being the co-operative societies all over the world, and of 
which the latest evidence is the rise of the Building Guilds. 

The discouragement of the pupilage system I am glad 
you agree with, because this is one of the most potent factors 
in promoting the difficulties my Union are striving to over- 
come, the substitution of a better system which will operate 
for the benefit of assistants throughout the country is engag- 
ing our earnest attention at the present time. 
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Although the amount of building has been reduced on 
which it is necessary for a practitioner to employ assistants, 
the average assistant is not paid a fair proportion of. the 
remuneration received. Istill maintain that the assistant’s 
salary and other expenses should be the basis on which 
scales of charges should be founded—not vice versa. 

My Union has no sympathy with the assistant who cal- 
culates the experience he gets as a part of his salary, as 
his private means are used to reduce salaries, and penalise 
his brother assistants who have no such means. 

Your suggestion that architects and surveyors may be 


reduced to doing al] work themselves is amusing, but not at: 


all likely; I firmly believe the vast majority would much 
rather agree to the very reasonable minima set down by my 
Union. The assistants in our professions are underpaid 
not only actually but proportionately. 

We do not view the practising architect as a capitalist, 
though unfortunately many ape him, but as a master worker 
employing others to assist him. This, however, does not 
relieve him of the onus of paying such assistants properly. 
By underpaying them he degrades his profession, and it is 
difficult to see what will be his ultimate gain in so doing.— 
Yours, &c., 

Cuas. McLacutan, 

33 Tothill Street, S.W. 1. 
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Hon. General Secretary. 


Architectural Students’ Competition. 
To the Editor of THe Arcurrsct. 


S1rk,—I will not enter into controversy with Mr. Atkinson 
on the points that he raises: he may be right or wrong in 
his views, and few things are too perfect, for amendment : 
but I suggest to him seriously that his right course is not 
to publish his criticisms in the Press when he has in his 
own hand the means for securing all that he wishes. 

The Institute Prizes are awarded, not by any jury of 
assessors, but by the Council of the Institute, which is a 
body elected by all the members. The Board of Architec- 
tural Education advises the Council on matters relating to 
the prizes, and if Mr. Atkinson had criticisms or sugges- 
tions to offer, his obvious course was to bring them before 
the Board of which he is a member, knowing quite well that 
full weight would be given to any proposals made by him. 
If he failed to convince the Board, he could deal with the 
matter in the Council of which also he is a member. He 
has every opportunity of knowing the names: of those 
appointed to study the work sent in for the prizes, of revis- 
ing the conditions that» he. describes as” arbitrary and 
slipshod, of amending the programmes that he objects to, 
of securing the publication of lists of names, and of exclud- 
ing assessors whose selective ability does not seem to him to 
be up to the standard that he desires. 

He advises students not to compete except under condi- 
tions which he outlines, but he has not brought these 
conditions before the notice either of the Board or the 
Council. 

As regards his claim for students’ work to be dealt with 
by young men who have sympathy with the attitude of the 
student, may I remind him that in the very Committee that 
he particularly refers to, out of a total of eight members 
there was only one who could not be described jas a young 
man, and he is at the head of one of the architectural 
schools. As a matter of fact, he was not present. All the 
others were men who are well known for their active interest 
in schools and students. 

The Press should be used for the discussion of broad 
matters of principle; questions of administration are better 
dealt with in the bodies that are concerned with them. 

Yours, &c., 
ArtHuR Keren, Hon. Sec. R.I.B.A. 

4 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.G., 

February 15, 1921. 


Cost of Building. 
To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 

Srr,—The National Federation of House Builders regrets 
to state that there is no reasonable ground for the recent 
rumours of a fall in the cost of house building. Dr, Addison 
has stated that contracts can be let at £100 per house less 
than was possible a few months ago, and this appears to 
have inspired many prophets to predict a rapid fall in the 
cost of the house. 

Unfortunately the facts do not confirm these rumours, 
for prices are constantly increasing, and it is more expensive 
to build to-day than it ever was. The increase since the end 
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of March last year in the cost of the necessary ma 
for one house in Manchester, which is typical of the county 
is £130. In London the increase during the last twelv 
months is 20 per cent. of the then cost, and consists of suc] 
items as cement, 73s. 6d. to 90s. 6d. ; ; lime, 63s. to . 
bricks, 75s. to 97s. 6d.; facing bricks, 130s. to 165s. ; tiling 
62s. 6d. to 97s. 6d. There has been a slight decline in th 
price of timber due to the reduced freight charged, but in 
almost every other item substantial increases have taker 
place. | 
In view of these hard facts the repeated otatenieh ial as | 

a reduction in the price of houses are misleading. Th 
reduced tenders obtained by the Ministry of Health may } 
due to a variety of causes quite apart from the cost o 
building ; the specification may be different, the adminis tra 
tion may be improved, or the conditions may be varie 
Wages have increased by 20 per cent. during the past year 
and as labour is the chief item in the production of house 
there cannot possibly be any reduction in the cost of build 
ing until very different conditions prevail._Yours, &e¢., 
Tue Natronat I rpERatTion or Hous Burupmes, 

100 King Street, Manchester. 


Fall of a Ceiling. 4 


To the Editor of Taz ARCHITECT, | 


Sir,—The case of Brannigen v. Harrington, reporte 
recently in ‘‘ The Times,” is a confirmation of te i 
of the ordinary plaster ceiling. 

In this particular case the plaintiff was suing fo 
damages owing to the injuries sustained by a portion of th 
ceiling falling and injuring her. The Court held that i i 
the case of guests in an inn or eating-house there was al 
implied warranty in contract that the premises should be a 
safe as reasonable skill and eare could make them, subj jee 
to the limitation that the defendant was not liable fo 
defects which could not have been discovered by the exercis 
of reasonable skill and care on the part of anyone concerned 
The judge found for the plaintiff, and is reported as havin, 
said, ‘‘ An accident of that kind, however, could not happel 
without negligence on the part of someone. Ceilings did no 
fall if due care were taken when they were put up and wh el 


In view of this interpretation of the law, it would apt Ne 
that a ceiling could only fall with negligence on the a 
of someone. One of the papers reporting on the case 
commented: ‘‘Is this, however, the case in these days o| 
heavy traffic when buildings are exposed’ to such s 
vibration ?’”’ 

The remedy would seem to lie in the eliminage 0 
plaster for ceilings. Ceilings can be erected of a wallboard 
such as Fiberlic; this wallboard is a homogenous materia 
which is nailed on to the flooring joists. It is impossibl 
for it to fall or even crack, and’ once erected will last a life 
time. It can be quite easily decorated with paint or dis 
temper, and in addition to being highly fire-resisting, is al 
excellent sound deadener and insulator. Rooms lined wit 
this material will remain cool in summer and warm i 
winter. 

Fiberlic wallboard has. been aoueore by the Ministry | 
Health for any subsidised or State-aided housing scheme. 


Those of your readers who are desirous of testing th 
material can obtain samples and full particulars fro 
MacAndrews & Forbes, Ltd., 
Loridon, W. 1.—Yours, &c., 

MacAnpRrews & Forsrs, LrMrrep. 
D. ASHBY FELTON, Director, 


65 South Moulton 4 
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“ Consuta ” Plywood. 

To the Editor of THz ARCHITECT. | 

Str,—I have read with great interest your article i) 
THE ARCHITECT, issued on February 4 this year, respectin, 
plywood door panels, and it would appear almost impos 
sible for any material to take the place of plywood for thij 
purpose. This applies also to many other purposes” fo 
which plywood is used. When, however, larger sizes at 
desired and extra strength is needed, there is another fort 
of plywood ‘which is as yet little known. except in certai: 
This new product: is called “ Consuta,” whic! 
term means ‘‘sewn together.’? ‘‘Consuta’’ has all th 
advantages of plywood together with-the following additions 
ones :— i 
It can be made in any size or shape that comes withi 
measurements-—60 feet long and 8 feet wide. 
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Tt has additional strength through being sewn together 
and the plies cannot under any circumstances come apart. 

All classes of timber can be used from the chesney to the 
finest woods. 

It will withstand the utmost vibration and is not affected 
by atmospheric conditions. 

The reader will readily perceive that although the price 
must be a little dearer than ordinary plywoods: on account 
of the additional processes necessary to manutacture the 
article, there should be a great field for this new material. 
The fact must not be lost sight of that although the original 
price per square foot may be greater than ordinary ply- 
woods, this extra expenditure is more than saved, when it 
can be purchased in such large sheets, as ‘the actual timber 
and labour saved in fixing is obviously zgreat.—Yours, &c., 
H. B. W. 
31sp Parade Mansions, Golders Green, London, N W. 
February 10, 1921. 


General. 


Ayr Dean of Guild Court have passed plans for the re- 
construction of the Ayr Picture Palace, Alloway Street, at an 
estimated: cost of £10,000. 

Mr. Cawmack Dennis, of Agincourt, Manchester Road, 
Bury, Lanes., head of Messrs. C. Dennis & Sons, builders 
and contractors, Bury, well known as a_ builder of mill 
chimneys, left estate valued at £29,152. 

Tue Redbourn Hill Ivon and Coal Co., Ltd., are con- 
templating the erection of a fully-licensed hotel at Brumby 
which is estimated to cost about £40,000. At the last Scun- 
thorpe Brewster Session the firm’s application for a licence 
was refused. 

In a case heard at Clerkenwell County Court last week, 
under the Rent Restrictions Act, Judge Scully held that 
the transformation of three houses into a factory did not 
constitute a ‘‘ new building’’ so long as the whole frame- 
work of the old houses remained intact. 

THE Wandle Valley joint sewerage board, whose area 
covers Mitcham, Beddington, Wallington, Merton, and 
Morden, proposes to reconstruct sewerage works at Mitcham 
at an estimated cost of £300,000. The work was originally 
contemplated before the war, when the cost would have been 
£64,000. 

Tur Salford Borough Council, at its meeting on the 
10th inst., agreed to make application for sanction to borrow 
£184,560 for the erection of 184 houses at Weaste, and to 
accept the tender of the Building Guild, Ltd., Manchester, 
and the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Manchester, for 
their construction. 

THe Urban District Council of Rugeley are now consider- 
ing the question of increasing their water supply. ‘The 
present system, which was designed and carried out in 1894, 
has been a complete success, but considerably more water is 
now required. The Council have instructed W. H. Radford 
& Son, of Nottingham, who were the engineers for the 
original scheme, to report upon the best method of increasing 
the supply. 

Tur West Lancashire Rural District Council have been 
informed that their effort to give preference to local con- 
tractors in building schemes had not been successful. 
Recently they received tenders for houses which were well 
over £1,000 each, and the Ministry of Health rejected them 
as excessive. With a view to economy the plans were altered, 
but the only tender subsequently received was for £1,000 per 
house. The architect’s suggestion that he might invite 
tenders from the outside districts was adopted. 

Tue Secretary for Scotland, as President of the Scottish 
Board of Health, has appointed a Committee to advise the 
Board on the question of the supply of building materials 
to State-assisted housing schemes in Scotland. The members 
of the Committee are:—Sir John R. Findlay, K.B.E.; Mr. 
J. G. Stein, President of the Scottish Employers’ Council 
for the Clay Industries; Mr. William Forrest, Quarry- 
masters’ Association of Scotland; Mr. Peter Fyfe, Director 
of Housing, Edinburgh ; 
Dundee; Mr. W. E. Whyte, O.B.E., clerk to the Middle 
Ward District of Lanarkshire; and Mr. Allan Stevenson, 
architect, Ayr.. The remit to the new Committee is in the 
following terms :—‘‘ To advise the Scottish Board of Health 
on any matter submitted by the Board to the Committee con- 
nected with the production and distribution of building 
materials required for housing schemes being carried out by 
‘the local authorities with State assistance.’’ Sir John R. 
Findlay has been nominated Chairman of the Committee. 
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_J. T. Powell for the erection of 118 houses in brick at £1,5:' 


Mr. James Thomson, city architect, 


February 18, 1921 


Housing News. 


Aw additional 100 houses are to be put up at Raven 
Turnel by the Chepstow Rural District Council, and + 
Ministry of Health have decided that the cost of the draix 
age must be borne by the two parishes of Rogiet and Miter 
This is estimated at £3,352. 

Mr. Tos. Lupsocx, builder and contractor, of y 
chester, has been appointed, out of numerous applicant; 
working foreman of the Lanchester Rura] District Council: 
housing scheme at Burnhope, at a wage of £8 per week. M 
Lubbock was formerly a member of ihe Council. | 

THE royal burgh of Renfrew, which was the first: mun 
cipality in Scotland to complete and have occupied ne 
dwelling houses, is proceeding with the second and coneluc 
ing part of its housing scheme. At a sitting of the Deg 
of Guild Court last week plans were submitted and approve 
for the erection of 354 houses at Loanhead at an estimate 
cost of £350,000. The houses will be of three, four, and fiy 
apartments with scullery and bathroom. The first -portio 
of the Renfrew housing scheme involved the erection of 1 
houses at Newmains. The first half of this portion of th 
scheme has been completed and sixty of the houses = i 
actual occupation. 

Art the special meeting of the Northampton Town pane 
held in January the Council had before it a tender, by M 


per pair, on the Harleston Road site. The Council] decide 
that Mr. Powell should receive a contract for sixty hous| 
concrete, to which end the tender of Mr. W. Higgins <¢ 
£1,670 per pair was accepted. Mr. Powell declined the co) 
ir. act, and the Housing Commissioner advised the Counci 
tender of Mr. Higgins for the erection of either: 58 or 11 
houses in concrete at £1,670 per pair. At a meeting of fl 
Town Council last week it was decided to approach M 
firm price of £1,544 per pair, and that in the event of h 
non-acceptance the houses be offered to Henry Martin, Ltd 
whose tender, the next lowest, worked out at £1,700 per - 

Tun Electrical Development Association, 84 Kings 
W.C. 2, have sent us a small sheaf of propagandist ‘liter, 
ture, each single leaflet, bookmark, postcard, or booklet ( 
were specially concerned in EDA 9/ 3—entitled “The Pow 
behind the Home’’—which illustrates the application ! 
electricity to housing schemes at Hammersmith and 4 

Tun General Electric Co., Ltd., have never issued a mo) 
welcome leaflet than No. OS 2, 482, which announces su 
stantial reduction in the list prices of Osram and Os : 
types of machinery, and new methods of production 
bined with the increasing efficiency of the workpeople é 
Osram-G.E.C. factory have resulted in reduced manuf 

Tun Protector Lamp and Lighting Co., Ltd., Heel 
Manchester, show by means of a leaflet the merits of 
patent ‘‘ Climax Relief Valve”’ as a preventative 
matic appliance the resisting power is obtained f 
which is incorrodible, and, ‘furthermore, the vz 
from any liability of leakage. Another leaflet receiv 
“Citadel” door fastener as a protection against I 
and as superseding tower and other bolts. 

ArBERT Lez & Co., Lrp., 8 and 9 New Zealan 
scientific and economical distribution of light for. 
warehouse, offices, and shop lighting, they have « 

‘ Tiluminating Engineering Department, ” under M 
politan- Vickers Electrical Co., and previous to th 

the Holophane Co. Mr. Smith will tour the coun 

ing to the trade generally on this subject. He w 
electrical fitting. Mr. Smith’s services will be fr 

and without any obligation. Any of our readers 
controlling factories and large lighting, propositio: 

ment, be pleased to go anywhere. In addition to 0 
strating the use of the helium fitting, Mr. Smith will 
time to time introduce new systems of lighting by 


at that price, and that the remainder should be built « 
with. the approval of the Ministry of Health, to accept tl 
Powell with a view to his acceptance of 60 houses at 
Trade Notes. q 
which may be safely calculated to bring in converts. VW 
on-Tees. ; | 
Gasfilled lamps. The introduction of new processes, 
ing costs and un improvement in the quality of these 1 
kitchen and other boiler explosions. ‘In this simp: 
this company briefly gives the points claimed for 
E.C. 1, inform us that having regard to the demand 
Smith, who was for some time demonstrator for 
demonstration, give full details as to the companys 
vited to seek Mr. Smith’s services, and ‘he will, by 
scientific lighting glassware. 
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Housing Experiments at Walsall. 


Direct labour has been an unqualified success in connec- 
tion with the borough housing scheme at Walsall, where 
it has been responsible for some of the earliest houses of 
the Ministry of Health type to be completed and occupied. 
The borough council has organised its building job on 
thoroughly progressive lines, with its own joinery and 
machine shops, light railways and the like, and concrete 
_block-making depédt in which it manufactures, with 
ageregate chiefly from its own gravel pit on the site, all 
the blocks necessary for the concrete section of its scheme. 
_ Brick houses as well as those of concrete blocks are 
here being built by direct labour at Walsall, and the 
comparison forms a valuable object lesson to minds 
hitherto prejudiced against the use’ of concrete in any 
form for housing purposes. Concrete block houses are 
too often finished on the outside with rough-cast. With 
some systems this may be necessary or advisable, but 
where, as in the~ present instance, a rich excellent 
aggregate is obtainable on the spot, suitable for producing 
blocks of a texture fit for any architectural effect, the 
blocks themselves are far better left alone. At Waisall 
all the blocks have been made with two ‘‘ Winget ’’ 
Standard Machines, served by one chain-spade mixer, the 
resulé has won the highest praise from the numercus 
bodies of municipal authorities who have visited the 
scheme from various parts of the country. : 

From its inception the whole scheme has been carried 
out by the Borough Surveyor with the aid of a capable 
staff, of which Mr. W. H. Booth is the chief architectural 
assistant, the clerk of the works being Mr. S. G. Wilson. 
At present the Council has 450 new houses in hand, the 
great majority of which are bemg built on the Bloxwich 
site, which has a gravel sub-soil thirty feet deep, and iies 
on high ground to the north of the town. About 120 
of these houses are being built by direct labour. A 
smaller estate is being developed on the West Bromwich 
Road. 

Some fifty per cent. of the houses on the Bloxwich 
site—those in brick as well as in conerete blocks—are of 
the Ministry of Health ‘‘B’’ type, with three bedroums 
each. Besides the usual parlour and scullery, a really 
good sitting-room serves as the nucleus of the house plan. 
This last was planned with 180 square feet floor space 
before the Ministry of Health, owing to increasing costs, 
reduced the maximum space allowed to 160 feet; and as a 
special concession, due to the economical methods ein- 
ployed at Bloxwich, the Walsall Borough Council has 
been permitted by the Ministry, whose Regional Commis- 
sioner for this area is Mr. H. EH. Farmer, F.R.I.B.A., 
to complete its scheme on the same generous lines. The 
sitting-room is also provided with a large cupboard which, 


with two drawers and flat top, serves as a fixed sideboard. 
Hach bedroom is big enough to take a double bed and a 
suite of furniture. In the largest bedroom there is room 
for a cot as well. Other features include a hot closet for 
airing clothes, and other useful cupboards in the bathroom. 

The Ryecroft Farm Land Settlement Scheme—one of 
the first of its kind to be approved by the Ministry of 
Health—has also been organised by Mr. Taylor, with the 
same staff, for the Borough of Walsall. The site is” 
pleasantly situated on the Bloxwich Road, about a milk 
out of the town, and covers some nineteen acres. Nine 
pairs of cottages have been built, each facing a newly 
made road. Hach holding is approached from the road- 
way through a double gateway along a side road to the 
house, stable, etc. At the rear of each cottage, and 
separated from it by a fowl run fifty feet long, is a roomy 
farm building comprising a stable for either horses or pigs, 
an implement and fodder store, with boiler and flue, and 
also a fowl house with roost above. . a 

The cottages are of substantial construction, with 
internal hollow walls of local red brick, and roofed with 
hand made tiles. On the ground floor is a tiled entrance 
hall leading to a parlour and a commodious living-room 
a scullery with boiler and sink, and a well ventilated lardei 
Upstairs is a compact landing leading to three good bed- 
rooms, a bathroom and a linen cupboard. The bath- 
room is fitted with full sized bath and lavatory basin, t0 


both of which there are hot and cold supplies. A closet 
containing the hot water cylinder forms an airing cup- 
The cottages are lighted 


board in the bathroom. 
throughout by gas, which is also laid to supply 2 
cooker in-the scullery. me . 


i 


Tur Watford Rural District Council have now decided to 
rroceed with the construction of their new sewage-disposal - 
works and pumping main. The sanction of the Ministry of 
Health has been obtained to the loan. The scheme has been 
prepared by W. H. Radford & Son, of Nottingham. 

THe Chairman of the Housing Committee informed # 
Stalybridge Town Council, on the 7th inst., that tenders ha 
been received in connection with the housing scheme, am 
had the lowest tender been of a suitable nature build ng 
operations would have now been commenced. The Building 
Guild gave what they said was a basic price, and on the top 
of that they insisted on a profit of £40 per house plus 60 per 
cent. on the basic price. They declined to give any definite 
price for the houses completed. Tenders received apart from 
the Guild were considered too high, and the Committee had 
now slightly amended their plans and some of the inner 
details of the work, and had decided to advertise for fresh 
tenders. (ae 


Sor. CV.—2723. aap 
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We have briefly summarised conclusions on points 
qhich are often discussed among architects, and have 
indicated a broad policy which would, we believe, meet 
with general support. 

Tus Royal Institute of British Architects was founded 
for the general advancement of *‘ Civil Architecture,’’ and 
many argue that it should not concern itself with any- 
thing but matters of esthetics. This is surely a mis- 
taken view, and one which would presuppose the possi- 
bility of produeing great architecture automatically and 
without reference to the important human factor in the 
equation. If architects are engaged in a hard struggle 
for a scanty and uncertain living it can hardly be imagined 
that the promotion of Civil Architecture will be en- 
couraged, whereas if they are well organised and efficiently 
protected by the good administration of their chief body 
in practical matters they will be freer and abler to devote 
themselves to the furtherance of the aim expressed in the 
Charter of the Institute. It is with the object of sug- 
gesting means by which these aims can be better effected 
that it is proposed to touch on a few of them. 


Ist. The Position of the President. —-The 
President by custom controls the bestowal of patronage 
and the allocation of appointments. He may, it is true, 
consult his Council in certain cases if he feels inclined to 
obtain their views, but he is not bound to do so. No 
suggestion is made that any President is inspired by any 
but a sincere desire to do the best for the profession of 
which he is titular head, but it ig almost inevitable at 
present that, from time to time, through ignorance of 
knowledge which others may possess, his appoint- 
ments are ill-advised. Jt is believed that if all appoint- 
ments were made by the President and Council instead of 
by the President alone, a nearer approximation to justice 
would be effected, while the President would obtain 
some relief in what may prove a heavy responsibility. 
The Council of the R.I.B.A. is large, and in its ranks 
are men of wide and varied experience which could not 
be more effectively utilised than in assisting in this 
important and responsible duty. 


2nd. The Advantages of a Poll.—lIt is the 
claim of the Institute to‘be the representative body of the 
profession, but this claim is sometimes almost negatived 
am practice. Its meetings represent—not the profession 
a3 a@ whole—but what may be described as being for the 
most part a small sprinkling of metropolitan members 
who have found it convenient to attend. Issues arise 
from time to time on which metropolitan and pro- 
vineial opinion may be sharply divided, and though the 
Conncil includes representatives of allied societies they 
are not infrequently prevented from attending, and in 
amy case are in a minority. Thus it sometimes happens 
automatically that provincial architects having the same 
nights as their London colleagues are practically dis- 
enfranchised. As a means to obviate this and make the 
R.I.B.A. more fully representative of the profession it 
ag Suggested that on a demand made by a given number 
of members a poll on any question shall be taken of the 
whole of the members of the R.I.B.A., the outcome of 
such a poll determining the policy to be adopted or 
‘pursued. When the Council initiates a measure, the 
‘merits of which may be controversial, it should institute 
‘Such a poll, being as before bound by the result. In this 
Manner the Institute might be made more closely repre- 
‘sentative, while an element of “‘ politics ’’ would. be 
actually partly eliminated by a political reform. For if 
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The R.I.B.A. and Professional Politics. 


members felt that in electing a member of Council they 
were choosing an eminent architect, and could do so freely 
even if his views on controversial matters were not their 
own the danger of elections run on what may be called the 
party ticket would be eliminated. 

3rd.. The Reform of Competitions.——TheR.1.B.A. 
in past years has succeeded_in obtaining something like a 
complete public recognition of the fact that competitive 
design ought to be adjudicated on by expert opinion. It 
hag unfortunately done little or nothing in regulating 
abuses within its more defined sphere and absolutely under 
its control. The public body which proposes unfair con- 


- ditions finds its competition black-listed, but competitors 


are subject to the results of the continual incompetence 
or unfairness of many assessors appointed. And, whereas 
although even a High Court Judge may have his judgment 
set aside and reversed on appeal, the R.I.B.A.’s only 
concern seems to be to insist that the assessor’s award, 
good or bad, just or otherwise, shall be final and binding 
on all parties. If public bodies had any idea of the high 
proportion of cases in which an assessor’s award is wrong, 
they would never agree to accept it as being final and 
binding. The reform required is, first, the notification to 
public bodies that, should complaints be made that 
conditions binding on competitors have been overlooked 
or disregarded by him in giving his award, and if these 
complaints are found to be justified by a Committee of 
Appeal at the R.I.B.A., the award shall be quashed and 
the competition re-assessed by a fresh assessor appointed 
by the R.I.B.A., to whom the fee agreed'upon shall be 
paid, the assessor first appointed receiving no payment for 
work he has done inefficiently. It should be open to any 
competitor to lodge a complaint at the R.I.B.A. within 
a certain time-limit, but he should, in doing so, pay a 
deposit, which would be forfeited to the R.I.B.A. should 
his complaint be found, on investigation, to be unfounded, 
but should be returned to him if his claims are sub- 
stantiated. Only by such means can a system, the work- 
ing of which is discreditable to the intelligence of archi- 
tects, be finally and satisfactorily adjusted. 

Ath. The Unification of the Profession.—The 
so-called unification of the profession in a restricted sense 
(the inclusion of the Society of Architects) 1s now being 
dealt with by a Committee, and until the findings of that 
Committee are known need not be-discussed. ‘There is, 
however, another and most practicable way of obtaining 
greater unity and enthusiasm among architects. Although 
every great educatidnal body has now its architectural 
school, the Architectural Association is specially im- 
portant, both by reason of the very high standards 
achieved, and because, like the R.I.B.A. itself, it is a 
body purely supported by architects and controlled by 
them. The present location of the R.I.B.A. in Conduit 
Street has nothing to recommend it: it is both expensive 
and far removed from other centres of associations con- 
nected with building. Were the R.I.B.A. premises moved 
to the neighbourhood of Bedford Square, the R.I.B.A. 
library could be used by students of the Association, and 
the A.A. premises, which have been fitted up as an 
architectural club, by members of the R.I.B.A., while in 
many ways economies of administration could be effected. 
The bringing together of the senior and junior bodies of 
the profession would be a gain to both. In. Bedford 
Square also the two great building organisations, the 
National Federation of Building Trade Employers of 
Great Britain and the London Master Builders, both 
have their central offices, and it may be pointed out 
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that contractors and architects are in reality the two 
severed divisions which in our more complicated civiliga- 
tion represent the master builder of the past. Their 
objects do not conflict : they are necessary to one another, 
and many subjects, such as building contracts, should 
be dealt with by joint committees instead of independent 
ones. The failure of architects and builders to agree on 
a form of building contract is evidence of a defective 
method of handling questions which are debatable but 
ready for solution if common sense is exercised. 


- Generally.—It is frequently urged that the profession 


_ should make a greater endeavour to assert itself; that it 
should endeavour to influence the Government and to 
secure a fuller recognition of architecture. In the first 
place, it is patently absurd to suppose that a, calling, which 
only includes a few thousand members, can exercise 
political power in the modern sense, while it is also 
equally obvious that only by much closer association with 
the larger body of building-trade employers can it expect 
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THREE MEMORIAL TABLETS. Mussrs. Boptey & Harz, Architects. . 
DESIGN FOR WAR MEMORIAL, PENSHURST CHURCH. G. Gueert Scort, A.R.A., Architect. 
OSWESTRY PARISH CHURCH WAR MEMORIAL. G. Ginpert Scort, A.R.A., Architect. 
PROPOSED WAR MEMORIAL, GOLDERS GREEN. Herserr A. Wetcn, A.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


Notes and Comments. 


The R.A. Exhibition. 

WaAtTER COLOURS, pastels, miniatures, and architectural 
drawings are to be sent to Burlington House on Thurs- 
day, March 24; oil paintings on Saturday, March 26, 
and Tuesday, March 29; and sculpture on Wednesday, 
March 80. Small photographs of architecture and archi- 
tural sculpture not exceeding half-plate size will be 
admitted, but only in connection with working drawings 
and included in the same frame. Good geometrical 
drawings of moderate size are desirable. Architectural 
drawings which are the work of an artist other than the 
designer must have the name of the draughtsman clearly 
inscribed on the mount, but thé draughtsman’s name will 
not be included in the catalogue. 

We consider that the limitation of the size of photo- 
graphs and the provision that they must be included in 
the same frame with working drawings is a retrogressive 
step, as it would appear that the only essential point is 
whether the building in question is best shown by a photo- 
graph or by a drawing, and whether the photograph is a 
good one. After the door has been opened to a much- 
needed reform it seems a great pity that it should be 
partially closed again. The only object of the architec- 
tural exhibition at the Academy should surely be to show 
architecture, and it should be left to architects to show it 
in the best manner possible. 


The London University Site. 

Tue London County Council, without discussion, passed 
to the Education Committee the instruction contained in 
Captain Swinton’s motion that the committee should con- 
fer forthwith with the Improvements and Building Acts 
Committees on the question of the site at Holland Park 
for the University of London. The committees are asked 
to submit a recommendation so drawn as to give the 
Council an opportunity of arriving at a decision in the 
matter, with due regard to the development of London 
and other large questions of policy involved. 

_ The University of London, for very obvious reasons, 
have been more than half-hearted in their acceptance of 
the Government’s proposals for the acquisition of the 
Bloomsbury site, and it is not surprising to find the 
London County Council endorsing aj counter-proposal 
which has many points in its favour. The Holland Park 
site is larger and is not intersected by streets, while it is 
in close contiguity with the various educational build- 
ings at South Kensington which house educational sec- 
tions of the University. But Bloomsbury has the advan- 
tage of the proximity of the British Museum and of 
University College. The question is a very complex one, 
and we feel that the authorities have been more than a 
little arbitrary in their treatment of the University. 
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to exercise much authority. Contractors as a body 
welcome that closer association, and would, were 
seek it, give us a full voice in their deliberation 
interests and our policy should be one, for we ai 
primarily interested in arriving at a reasonable 
standing with Labour. ae Bae 

We may also urge that so long as the profess 
manages, as it has in the past, its own internal aff, 
is absurd to suppose that it can extend its inf 
Internal reform and sane administration are the fir 
liminaries before it can lay claim to a greater and 
firmly established status. | ae 

And the greatest of all internal-reforms is to 
away all barriers which stand between the average 
titioner and justice; to make each architect, w 
prominent or unknown, feel that he is a mem 
organisation in which he has equal rights and equal 
tunities with others, whether he lives in London 
the provinces. 


£100,000 Building Banned. 
ORDERS given by the London County Council 
the construction of a new factory in Old Street, E 
have the effect of adding between 600 and 700 me 
already enormous total of the London unemploy 
works are being erected for Messrs. Charles Ch 
& Co., machine tool makers, of Leonard Street, Fini 
by Messrs. Holland & Hannen & Cubitts, Ltd., of 
Inn Road, and are estimated to cost £100,000. 
have already been built up to the pavement level, 
contractors are ready to start on the steel cons 
and concrete work. We are sorry to see the 
announcement, but hope that in a few months’ time 
hold-ups, which are damaging to the building tr 
to the general cause of employment, will be inci 
past history. 


“Luxury Buildings.” 
Mr. W. G. R. Spracur writes to the “ Hra § 
that, in view of widespread unemployment, he ig 
to understand the continued prohibition of thi 
cinemas, concert halls, and other similar bui 
especially as this means the continued non-emp. 
of special joiners, marble workers, plastic workers 
structional engineers, as well ag the non-employm 
thousands who would receive employment if suc 
ings were built. We believe that though these 
tions are still in force, they are no longer being ai 
and that many bodies, including the London C 
Council, are now considering and reporting on sé! 
which were side-tracked a few months ago. The 
as we have elsewhere said, that the megalomani 
Labour leaders is forcing those in authority to tak 
and more common-sense views of facts, and that tl 
reason to believe we are on the way back to more 
conditions. We believe that Mr. Sprague will 
in a year’s time the evils which he very rightly com 
of will have disappeared, and that in the interim th 
authority will surrender position after position, an 
probably state they always wished and intended to d 


The Soul of Good in Things Evil. — 
We have been told that the mills of God grind slowl 
they grind exceeding small, and the troubles t 
have been subjected to by the wholly unreasonabl 
tude of Labour seem likely to bring their own Nem 
and to pave the way for better things. Had the w 
classes, and especially those in the building trades, “' 
their bit ’’ on the Government Housing Scheme a I 
part of it might now be under way and the 
saddled with an enormous expense. But entre 
promises and threats—which will not be carried out 
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MEMORIAL TABLET, 8, ALDHELM’S CHURCH, BRANKSOME, BOURNEMOUTH, 
Messrs. Bopuzey & Hare, Architects, 


roved ineffectual, and only a fraction of the ambitious 
cheme is actually going on. The opposition to dilution 
s a blessing in disguise, for it has kept up the price of 
ousing until even its advocates cannot quite swallow the 
ill, and the’end of a hopeless Ministry is almost in sight. 
Ve shall be surprised and disappointed if the end of this 
ear does not see the housing branch of the Ministry dis- 
almded and a reversion made to private enterprise. 
leanwhile it is not the public who should be dismayed 
it the Labour extremists, who have given a convincing 
‘oof of their inability to use weapons thrust in their 
nds. They have wasted and exacted terms which have 
t the community against them, as coming municipal 
id Parliamentary elections will show. In the same 
anner the colliers are hoist with their own petard: we 
we plenty of coal, because the cost of obtaining it is so 
eat that we have in a large measure lost the market that 
ed to be ours, the foreign sale. Presently the pressure 
Jacts, meaning short time and decreased demand, will 
ing about wages based on a more reasonable scale, and 
P Shall, in spite of the attempt to create U topias, be 
Ce more on the way to the status quo ante bellum which, 
ule not ideal, was better than anything which ardent 
‘ormers haye been able to effect. 


| The H.A.C. 

8. Joun Burrs, who wrote a most vivid and interest- 
2 history of the Irish Society, has written ‘‘ The Story 
the Honourable Artillery Company,’’ which is issued 
the form of a very attractive booklet with the object 
obtaining recruits for what is the premier among our 
(unteer corps as well as the most ancient. For the 
sarter of the Society was given in 1537, and like most 
‘ular charters was granted to a body which was then 
/Sreat antiquity, and it is even stated that it may be 
ed back to 1087, when certain merchants banded 
pmselves together to protect their goods as the city was 
»n infested by robbers. The constitution of the 
aternity was very similar to that of a City Company, 
Lits history is woven into that of the country in which 
has played a prominent part. As shown in the 


‘“ Story ’’ its premises though not possessing much archi- 
tectural merit are interesting and pleasing, while both the 
Court Room and the Long Room possess considerable dis- 
tinction. Before 1899 the Company was directly under 
the Crown as distinct from Parliament, but after that date 
it was put on the same footing as other armed forces. 
The force comes under the operations of the Territorial 
Force scheme on mobilisation, but retains its separate 
and distinct position. The subscription is small—£2 2s. 
a year, which covers most expenses, while the Armoury 
House forms one of the best and cheapest clubs in 
London, where meals ave served at a very moderate 
charge. It is to be hoped that the present appeal will 
result in the desired influx of suitable recruits. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Aga. 


Frsruary 25, 1871. 


THE criticisms we have felt it to be our duty to publish re- 
specting the Design of the New Post Office have given rise 
to an official explanation in the House of Commons, which 
must be assigned a high place amongst the remarkable archi- 
tectural utterances of the Legislature. An honourable 
member asked the First Commissioner to say what he thought 
of an article in this paper of January 28 by ‘‘ A Member 
of Council of the Institute.’’ Mr. Ayrton replied that the 
writer had described the building as being ‘‘ the ugliest that 
had ever been conceived, a thing entirely devoid of archi- 
tectural knowledge, and an appropriate result of the want of 
skill of the Department of Public Works; ’’ and it seems that 
sympathetic cheers confirmed at this point the very decided 
views attributed to our correspondent. As often happens, 
however, in similar cases, the Ministerial orator was pre- 
sently able, by a dexterous flank movement of rhetoric, to 
turn this expression of feeling to the considerable advantage, 
as he at least supposed, of his own cause. The gentlemen 
of taste had halloo’d, not merely before they were out of the 
wood, but before they were well into it; and no doubt the 
astute member for the Tower Hamlets at this moment con- 
siders that, before he had done with them, they had suffered 
so much of the shame of being caught in their own trap as 
to furnish a lesson which ought not to be lost upon the 
artistic eritics of future occasions. 
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London Art Galleries. 
(All Rights Reserved.) — 
No more remarkable display has appeared in London for 
many years than that of the Franco-British exhibition of 
textiles now on view in the Victoria and Albert Museum : 
that it is So is in great measure due—and it is only fair 
to make this statement—to the splendid effort of our Ally, 
and more specifically to the French Committee, with M. 
Saville Seligman, Commissaire-General for France, and 
M. Dumonthier, Administrator of the Mobilier National. 
This is not in any way to disparage the efforts of our own 
committee, or of those on our side who have contributed 
noble tapestries, among whom we shall find H.M. the 
King, the Duke of Rutland, the Duke of Portland and 
others: but the fact remains that it is the magnificent 
line of superb Gobelins tapestries lining the walls in the 
two great courts which gives to the display its exceptional 
and splendid effect. We begin in the South Court with 
the quaint Franco-Flemish Falconry piece of early 
fifteenth century work, very lovely in colour, and a whole 
series of Flemish tapestries, which, with their careful, 
precise figures and Gothie lettering of names make an 
absolute contrast to the delightfully free Beauvais tapes- 
tries of classic mythology (the ‘‘ Vertumnus and 
Pomona ”’ is attributed to Boucher) which we come to 


next, or the military scenes (also Beauvais—late-. 


eighteenth century) by Francois Casanova. Two admir- 
able pieces on the same walls are the ‘‘ Retour de la 
Péche ’’ and the ‘‘ Foire Chinoise ’’—both Beauvais, mid- 
eighteenth century—showing in subject that fashion for 
‘‘Ghinoiserie’’? in art during this epoch in Europe. 

But it is still more the Gobelins tapestries of the 
‘‘ Salon d’Honneur’’ of the North Court which are the 
special glory of this display: for here we see before us 
the severe and truly regal dignity of the age of Louis 
XIV. Eyen the carpets here displayed, the famous 
Savonnerie carpets, belong in the rigidity of their fine 
design to this period in French art, being woven in the 
time of the ‘‘ Grand Monarque,’’ nor less so the tapes- 
tries, woven in the Gobelins factories under the direction of 
Jans, Le Febvre, and Audran from the designs of Mignard 
and Antoine and Charles Coypel. The Old Testament 
series by these last are noble tapestries, among which I 
will mention ‘‘ The Fainting of HEsther’’ and “ Susanna 
and the Elders ’’ (‘‘ La Chaste Suzanne’’) both woven 
by Jans. Never have I seen a richer, a more splendidly 
regal tapestry than ‘‘ The Wrath of Achilles ’’ from the 
designs of Hérault and the two Coypels; it is a riot of 
glorious colour—worthy of the palace of a King. No 
less attractive, in charm of design especialy, are the 
‘Summer ’’ and ‘‘ Winter ’’ on these walls, woven by 
Jans after Pierre Mignard between 1686 and 1691. 

After this regal splendour, this dignified severity of 
Louis XIV., came the reaction under Louis XY. to a 
world of graceful gaiety and brilliant superficiality ; which 
is, however, unique in its charm. We come into this new 
life in the Beauvais ,tapestries which I have already 
noticed, and find it yet again in ‘‘ La Fausse Dulcinée ”’ 
one of a series of Gobelin tapestries woven at the famous 
factory between 1768 and 1770 by Cozette. This tapestry 
is lent by the Duke of Rutland, the subject here, as in 
others which His, Grace has also lent for exhibition, being 
framed in an oval—the beautiful ‘‘Sylvia set free by 
Amintus " (1783, by Neilson) is an even better example of 
this treatment—and set against a backing of warm, soft, 
rose colour, the famous ‘‘ rose Du Barry,’’ interwoven 
with garlands, Cupids, birds, and animals, the whole 
forming a decorative ‘‘ ensemble ’’ of surpassing beauty. 

How dull, tedious, official, and uninspired appears the 
Napoleonic epoch, with its stiff satins and pretentious 
brocades, after this magic evocation of the ‘* Ancien 
Régime ’’; T refer ‘here to the silk brocades woven at 
Lyons, mostly between 1812-18, for the use of Napoleon 
T., the Empress Marie Louise and the Prince de Rome, 
lent by the Mobilier National. But these last should by 
no means be omitted by the visitor, nor would my notice 
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be complete without mentioning the famous Rhein 
tapestries ; there are seventeen in the Cathedral and thr 
are lent here by the Government of the Republic. 1) 
exhibition is, as I have said, unique; the crowded roon 
speak of its appreciation, but it should be made knov 
through all Britain, for it is itself worth a visit to tl 
capital. oo ml 
I noted last week the reopening of the Grosven 
Galleries, but had to reserve till this issue my full 
notice of the work exhibited. This is what might | 
called a good general exhibition, containing work of inte 
est by D. Y. Cameron, David Muirhead, Sir John Laver 
Isabel Codrington (an admirable still-life), Glyn Philp 
and Philip Connard (a brilliantly handled nude), all the 
in the first room. In the second gallery I would pi 
out the ‘‘ Small Yachts, racing at Cowes,’’ by Ahi 
Fanner, the cool grey tonality of Oliver Hall’s ‘* March, 
the uncompromising modern ugliness of C. J. Holme 
‘‘ Seven Chimneys ’’ and ‘‘ A Sheffield Chimney,” ail 
Laura Knight’s evocation of ‘‘ Spring ”’: in fact the Lau, 
Knight paintings—including ““ The Dressing Room ” ai 
‘“The Dancing Class ’’—the two paintings of Veneti: 
Scenes by Sargent, and the magnificent study — 
‘‘T¥6M.S. Vindictive at Dover,’’ on her return in Ap 
1918, by Muirhead Bone are among the features of {) 
exhibition. The present exhibition may continue t¢ 
Haster, and be possibly replaced then by another | 
general character; now that the fine galleries are und: 
the control of Messrs. Colnaghi we may be sure that t: 
work exhibited will keep on a high level of value ail 
interest. id 

At the Alpine Club Gallery is being shown a collecti: 
of drawings and paintings by William Rothenstein, cle: 
in colour, absolutely sincere in design, the portrait stud); 
which include the Dean of St. Paul’s, Sir Edward Hlg: 
H. Plunket Greene, and John Masefield, being of specl 
interest; the carved ivories by William Simmonds 2? 
also to be noted. The Hampstead Art Gallery has 1 
interesting exhibition of paintings and | 


drawings | 
KE. M. O’R Dickey, which is open till February 26. ‘5 
Messrs. Connell and Sons Galleries in Old Bond ? 
has been opened an exhibition of original etchings, 3 
cluding work by Eugene Béjot (‘‘ Le Pont d’Areo} 
Paris ’’), Eyre Walker (‘‘ River Wye above Chepstow’ 
and others), Herbert Rushbury (‘* Chateau Gaillard’. 
and a group of etchings of merit by 8. Tushingham. 


ie} 


Art News of To-day. 


Tue death of Sir William Blake Richmond removes 
leading figure from British art. The son of Geor2 
Richmond, R-A., he had been named by his father afr 
the poet-artist, William Blake; and it is not too much? 
say that his whole life was devoted with uneven 
tion to art in its highest manifestations. A student atte 
Royal Academy he was not satisfied with the teaching tn 
offered, and set out for Italy to develop his powers uni? 
the direct inspiration of her mighty masters of the pai, 
bringing back more than’a hundred studies of these artis 
from his first tour. Young Richmond was at this tim 
about 1860—evidently attracted by the Pre-Raphaelit|; 
but asecond visit to Italy, that land of inspiration, brou t 
him into the Leighton circle at Rome, where he cod 
meet, among others, that delightful Italian landsey¢ 
artist, Giovanni Costa. At this time he had in view a grit 
processional scene of a feast to Bacchus, and on the lis 
of classic design were later his ‘‘ Death and Sleep ¢at/- 
ing Sarpedon ”’ (exhibited 1877) and his ‘‘ Ten Virgin 
(1881). But Sir William was also a fine portrait art; 
among his sitters were Gladstone, Bishop Lightfct, 
Darwin, and the poet, Robert Browning, and he even o* 
sketched Bismarck. set = | 

As we write there is considerable discussion as to ve 
will succeed this gifted artist as Royal Academician»? 
this connection the name of Sir John Lavery has bi? 


mentioned, and the guess seems a likely one. = | 
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The Architectural Association. 


B dining room at the Architectural Association where 
}monthly meetings are now held, was pervaded on 
mday last the 21st inst., with a sense of dominating 
sonality rather than any quality of serious discussion, 
atmosphere of ideas, ideals and great enterprise. 


Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge, whose subject was 
lounced as “‘ Architecture in Commerce,’’ did not 
ure, but spoke generally of many things, of the duty 
the State of commercial men, the influence of fine 
rk on the people, of tradition, taste, ‘‘ correctness ’’ and 
h-like—all great sounding phrases and words—the 
d upon which the architect is reared, but coming from 
he magnate such words carried an unusual 
ght. 

Many valuable thoughts were brought to mind, not 
new ones perhaps, but which, being familiar, are often 
rlooked. 

Mr. Selfridge apparently sees beauty in horizontality 
| discerns no ‘‘ charm of proportion ’’ in the sky- 
ipers of his country. 

He spoke eloquently of the influence of fine work, 
instanced the benefit derived by the many thousands 
eople who passed daily through the great stations of 
v York, 

The vexed question of the ‘‘ Public’’—about whose 
® the architect so frequently ‘complains—was seen 
n a different angle. The success of a great business 
ends, to an appreciable extent, upon the thorough and 
pathetic understanding of its patrons and the ‘‘ up- 
lateness ’” of its organisation. 

Considered action with a definite policy soon con- 
es the public, and the advertising experts to great 
erprises have understood and made use of this, to the 
ightenment of the public and betterment of their con- 
ns. Mr, Selfridge suggested that perhaps architects 
cht adopt a similar policy. Create a sort of profes- 
tal “ Calisthenes’ to drum and keep on drumming 
) the public the truths of architecture till in time it 
believe them: architecture explained popularly and 


£ 


with ‘‘punch’’! The public may not know now, but 


*then no one has told it! 


Perhaps architects do not quite see their art in this 
light, but there is something to be said for the much 
abused ** public.’’ 

The plate-glass ‘‘ bogey ’’ was, of course, in evidence’ 
Why should this always lead to so much discussion 
between architects and men of business? There appears 
to be sometimes too great a desire for glass on the part 
of the shopkeeper, and too strong a craving for 
“columns ”’ on the part of the architect, but it is surely a 
question of adjustment of values and a better understand- 
ing of conditions. 

Shops are not all of one kind; and in the same way 
that the patrons of one store differ from those of another 
so the quality of the wares will differ and consequently 
the requirements vary. The store with the choicest 
wares does not confuse one with another by ‘ piling’”’ 
them behind vast stretches of glass, but by carefully 
framing each piece or group of pieces creates a contrast 
which enhances the beauty of the wares. With such a 
store the architects problem is comparatively easy. But 
there is a much more difficult one in the case of the 
store where the policy is to show as much as possible 
to the passing crowd, where glass is all important, and 
the shopkeeper is not entirely to blame if the architect 
sometimes, against his better judgment, allows great 
‘‘ architectural ’’ lumps of stone to be used over plate 
glass with no apparent support. Fortunately, however, 
this policy appears to be receiving modification in our 
large stores. The value of a great architectural treat- 
ment to the shopkeeper is great, it forms a suitable setting 
to his wares. By its distinctive character it is recognised 
and talked about, while it is a means of advertisement 
it is also an embellishment to the city. 

A factor which has greatly influenced the development 
of stores in recent years is the necessity for much more 
serious consideration for the welfare of the employees. 
It is recognised that the success of the undertaking is 
largely due to the efforts of the staff and much is done to 
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foster their interest in the work until if becomes vital to 
them, untii, as Mr. Selfridge said, *‘ they would come 
in the morning without regret and leave at night, at least, 
not with a sigh of relief.”’ 

The meeting was @ spirited one and Mr. Selfridge was 
recognised as a great enthusiast, and enthusiasts, what- 
ever their creed, are always welcome to the Architectural 
Association. 


(Eg 5 Bg ae 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Tux following are notes from the minutes of the’ Council 
meeting on February 14 :— 

H.R.H. The Prince of Wales.—The Prince of Wales. 
has consented to accept the Hon. Fellowship of the Royal 
Institute, and the nomination will be submitted to the 
General Body in due course. 

The R.I.B.A. Library.—The Council are considering 
an interesting scheme, prepared by the Literature Stand- 
ing Committee, for improving the accommodation of the 
Royal Institute Library. 

The Conditions of Contract.—The Council have 
appointed a Committee for the purpose of meeting repre- 
sentatives of the Institute of Builders and the National 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers and discussing 
the position with regard to conditions of contract. 

Housing in Rural Districts.—Arrangements have been 
made for the appointment of a member with special ex- 
perience in rural housing schemes to assist the repre- 
sentatives of the R.I.B.A. in negotiations with the 
Ministry of Health. 

R.I.B.A. Garden Party.—A garden party will take 
place on Peace Day 1921 on the same lines as the success- 
ful function of last year. 

The Godwin Bursary 1921.—The programme of the 
tour of Mr. C. B. Pearson (Fellow) as Godwin Bursar 
1921 has been approved. Mr. Pearson will travel in the 
United States to study the planning and construction of 
hotels. 

Reinstatements.—Three members have been reinstated 
under By-law 22. 


Birmingham Architectural 
Association. 


Tue eighth general meeting of the session of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association was held at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham, on February 11, when the 
President, Mr. H. T. Buckland, F.R.I.B.A., occupied 
the chair. 

Mr. H. B. Creswell, F.R.I.B.A., read a paper entitled 

‘* Pecksniff, the Architect, Artist, and Man.”’ 
_ The lecturer said he had observed that papers read 
before architectural societies, however valuable they 
might be as contributions to the science and the art, were 
uncommonly hard to listen to, and, with the example of 
the London Architectural Association before him, he had 
decided to choose a playful subject rather than a learned 
one. He had, therefore, taken the opportunity of tracing 
out exactly what Dickens had in mind when he drew the 
famous character of Pecksniff, pointing out that the 
novelist did not regard him as the good joke his readers 
found him to be, but rather piled abuse on him, seeming 
to resent him with a bitterness which suggested that 
Dickens had suffered at the hands of Seth Pecksniff in 
real life. On this account, the fact that the author had 
represented a mean scamp as being an architect was a 
matter for serious self-examination by members of that 
profession. ‘ 

A very close reading was necessary to reveal what 
Dickens’ ideas on Pecksniff’s. professional accessories, 
status, and surroundings were, such a reading would 
show an almost perfectly consistent picture, indicating 
that Dickens had not made a study of his subject, but 
had drawn on his obseryation, filling in the touches as 
his art required. 

The lecturer displayed a plan of Pecksniff’s house, 
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which he had reconstructed from hints scattered throug. 
out the novel, and read extracts setting forth Pecksnij 
ingenious system of capturing orphans with four or 
hundred pounds, and binding them to himself as pi 
with the added obligation of paying seventy pounds j 
year for board and lodgings in his house. This % 
lecturer compared to the present-day system of arc. 
tectural pupilage, which attained the ideal of cert 
architects who aspired to get people to pay f or 
privilege of doing work for which the architect P| 
6 per cent, remuneration, the pupils’ advantages 
in learning how his employer liked his ‘work do: 
Having dealt with Pecksmiff, the architect, the lec 
went on to elaborate on Pecksniff, the artist and m. 
explaining that his art was the social art, by far 
most important art an architect could study. Passa) 
were read illustrating the three chief characteristics) 
the man, namely, his almost perfect self-control, j 
‘entire lack of humour, and his efforts to kee 
appearances. 2m 
At the conclusion of the lecture Mr. Arnold ~ 
proposed a vote of thanks, which was seconded b 
S. N. Cooke, and carried unanimously. . 


Ulster Society of Architects. 
Tue last quarterly general meeting was an important la] 
mark in the history of the society, being the first occas) 
on which the members met within their new home, in 1 
Scottish Provident Buildings. Mr, R. M. You: 
F.R.1.B.A., president, presided over a large meetis 
and in his opening remarks welcomed and congratul: 
the society on having obtained such complete and cen: 
quarters. The following were elected honorary memlr 
of the society :—The Lord Mayor of Belfast for the ti 
being; Mr. Vincent Craig, ¥.R.1.B.A.,; Mr. i 
mont, M.S.A.; Professor Reilly, F.R.I.B.A., Liver) 
School of Architecture; Professor Richards 
F.R.I.B.A., University of London School of vA 
Professor Abercrombie, F.R.I.B.A. 


associates and members were added to the strength of 
society. The report of the sub-committee regarding 
incorporation of the society was received and ac 
and the committee was authorised to take the ne 
steps to secure this object. The report of the sub-c 
mittee on registration was considered, and after a dis 
sion the sub-cormmittee were unanimously instructe 
proceed with the preparation of a Bill to be submitte 
the new Ulster Parliament for this object. On the 1 
clusion of the formal business the president entertae 
the members to tea. A vote of thanks to the presi 
for his hospitality was proposed by Mr. Seaver 
seconded by Mr. Buchanan and supported by rf 
Gilliland. ; hoe ie 
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Forthcoming Events. 


Monday, February 28.—Royal Insitute of British A‘ 
tects.—Special and business meeting at 9 Conduit Ste 
W. Election of Royal Gold Medallist, &. 8 Pat 

Tuesday, March 1.—Royal Institute of British An 
tects.—Extra Meeting at 9 Conduit Street, W. Pape) 
Mr. Jay Hambidge entitled ‘‘ Further Evidence for Dyni 
Symmetry in Ancient Architecture.”” 8 P.M. ~ oe. 

— First Atelier of Architecture. Meeting at 28 Bed) 
Square, W.C., to welcome Monsieur J. P. Chaures, bac 
his former duties. 8 P.M. ig a 

Wednesday, March 2.—Royal Institute of British AM 
tects.—Extra meeting at 9 Conduit Street, W. Papel 
Major EK. P. Warren, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., entitled “ A” 
tectural Impressions of a recent tour in M otam!. 
& P.M. a 

— Glasgow Institute of Architects.—Meeting at 39 | 
bank Crescent. Paper by Professor John 5. Phillin ; 
M.A., LL.D., entitled ““Roman Fine Art Collectors 
Connoiseurs of the First Century.” 8 P.M. = 

— Royal Archeological Institute.—Meeting at the So 
of Antiquaries, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. * 
by Miss M. P. Perry, entitled ‘The Stall-work of Br! 
Cathedral Church.’’ 4.30 p.a. Ma = | 
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The British School at Rome. 


Tun works by students which have been exhibited for 
ihe last two weeks in the Royal Academy Galleries at 
Burlington House are those submitted in the open ex- 
aminations for the Rome Scholarships in Architecture, 
Sculpture, Decorative Painting, and Engraving, and the 
Henry Jarvis Studentship in Architecture, and with 
these, actually shown together in Gallery VI., have been 
the works executed in the final competitions for the Rome 
Scholarships of 1920. 

By far the highest point of interest in the students’ 
works first mentioned here is reached in the open com- 
petition for architecture, with, as its subject, a National 
Pantheon, to be erected in a thousand-acre lake, and 
approached by a causeway; but I shall not touch here 
these designs, which have already received attention in 
these columns. The sculpture is in Gallery I., and 
does not display any very marked originality. The actual 
figures in the round or in relief are very usefully accom- 
panied by drawings and photographs, and among these 
- J should select Alfred Rodway’s nude female figure and 
relief of angel heads, reminiscent of certain Florentine 
tombs, a figure by Miss A. B. Johnston, and hands well 
drawn in the line method of the Slade School, Charles 
Dyson-Smith’s precessional group in relief, and a female 
torso in photograph, the drapery studies by David Evans, 
while the relief by Stuart Knox of a girl and two children 
at her side shows promise rather than present attain- 
ment. ‘The same artist has an upright female figure in 
the centre of the room, which presents careful modelling 
and structure; and there is a good anatomical study in 
James Gardner’s nude boy with upraised arms. 

_ The next room contains the engravings and etchings, 
among which I enjoyed L. W. Cusden’s interior of a 
laboratory or workshop (etching), Lilian Whitehead’s 
etching of a girl looking out, and Miss H. E. Hutchings’ 
etched oak trees. But a higher grade is reached in the 
paintings, which follow the architecture in Galleries IV. 
and V. I selected here Doris Zinkeisen, Eleanor 
Shifiner, a ceiling design by Herbert Buckley, which 
seemed reminiscent of Tiepolo, and a composition in wash 
and pencil by Rodney Burn. But what I admired most 
here in composition, drawing, and colour were the panels 
exhibited by Henry Ball in Gallery V., notably a wharf, 
a vintage scene, and an admirable decoration for the 
board-room of a navigation company. This is really 
work on a high level and full of promise. In the same 
room were Miss I’. Beard’s flower girls, and by Frank 
Skinner a group in’ medieval, or perhaps rather Eliza- 
bethan costume, beside some figure studies cleverly put in. 

Gallery VI., as mentioned above, contained Final 
Competition work, the subjects being ‘‘ Hagar and Ish- 
mael “’ (engraving), ‘‘ The Deluge ’’ (painting)—where I 
noted A. Ou‘law’s design—and “‘ Sacrifice ’’ (sculpture), 
which did not give a very noticeable result. The British 
School at Rome was founded in 1901, and remodelled 
and incorporated by Royal Charter in 1912, including 
Archeology and Letters, with Engraving and the three 
greater Arts. The art scholars have free studio accom- 
modation, and the scholarships, open to British subjects 
under the age of thirty, are worth £250 a year, and 
tenable for three years. yore 
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Competition News. 
Mempers of the Society of Architects are requested not 
to take any part in the Leigh (Lanes) and Rothesay War 
Memoria] competitions without first ascertaining from the 


Society that the conditions have been approved by the. 


Council. 


On Saturday last Major-General Sir F. H. Sykes, Con- 
troller-General of Civil Aviation, unveiled the war memorial 
erected at Folkestone to the men of the Machine-gun Corps 
(Cavalry) who fellin the war. The memorial takes the form 
of a granite cenotaph. 
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No. 3.—ROME SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION. 
By Miss Arnnrip B. JonnsTon (Slade School), 


Tue Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects have arranged a Special General Meeting on Wednes- 
day, March 2, at 8 p.m., when Major Edward P. Warren, 
F.R.I.B.A., will read a paper on ‘‘ Mesopotamia: Archi- 
tectural Impressions of a Recent Tour.’’ The lecture will 
be illustrated by a number of original slides, and by draw- 
ings and photographs collected by Major Warren during his 
stay in Mesopotamia. There will also be an exhibition of 
water-colour drawings by Mr. Lionel Muirhead, who will 
himself explain them. Major Warren organised and com- 
manded the great military hospital at Corfu which did so 
much to rehabilitate the Serbian Army. He is principal 
architect for Mesopotamia for the Imperial War Graves 
Commission. 

Tae Art Standing Committee of the R.I.B.A. are organis- 
ing a series of visits to buildings of interest in London and 
the neighbourhood. The first will take place on Saturday, 
March 5, at 2.30 p.m., to Westminster Hall to inspect the 
work of repair to the roof which is being carried out by 
H.M, Office of Works under the direction of Sir Frank 
Baines, C.B.E., M.V.O. As the work is now nearing com- 
pletion so good an opportunity for seeing this most interest- 
ing roof and its restoration at close quarters is not likely 
to arise again for this generation of architects. The number 
of visitors is strictly limited, and as the names of Members 
and Licentiates who desire to attend must be known to the 
authorities, application should be made to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W., on or before Tuesday, 
March 1. 
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The Architect’s Assistant. 


REFERRING to points raised in the letters on this subject, 
we would say that we believe some of our correspondents 
seem to overlook two cardinal facts. The first of these is 
that a large proportion of architects, we believe at 
least nineteen-twentieths of the architects in this country, 
ara capable of carrying out such work as they do without 
assistance, and where they employ assistance it is ag a 
convenience, and not a necessity because of their ignor- 
ance or incapacity. Clearly, such men who are, as we 
state, in receipt of means not exceeding £1,000 a year and 
more frequently less, will only employ assistance if they 
feel they can afford to do so, and it is these men whd will 
cease to employ any assistance if they find they cannot 
meet the salaries demanded. If we assume, for the pur- 
pose of our argument, that they are driven to do so, the 
whole of the architectural assistants in the country must 
either seek employment among the one-twentieth of the 
practitioners of the country who are making larger 
incomes, or will seek employment in public offices. If 
we assume that the average assistant cannot afford to 
remain for long without employment, is it not reasonable 
to assume that, rather than remain idle, they will take 
the best offers they can get, whether these are in accord- 
ance with a minimum scale or not? 

Mr. Hyams’ contention that architects should charge 
higher fees so as to enable them to pay more for assist- 
ance is not a solution which will bear practical analysis; 
because the reason why so many architects make small 
incomes is not because they are insufficiently remune- 
rated for the work they do, but because they do not get 
enough work to fully occupy their time. There is, in 
a word, too little work for the number of practising 
architects. 

As a proof of the truth of what we say we should 
be correct in stating that if a man were capable and ener- 
getic he would make a very fair income even if his work 
consisted in nothing else than a succession of small 
houses. For an architect could carry out ten such houses 
in a year single-handed and in various localities, though 
we do not assert that he would not have to work hard to 
do it, And as long as such a statement is true of the 
least remunerative kind of commission, it is impossible 
to argue either that the average architect is insufficiently 
paid, or that he is absolutely dependent on assistance. 
We would not like it assumed that because we see the 
practical pitfalls in the way of the proposals made we 
‘are unsympathetic to the assistant, or desirous that 
assistants shall be ‘‘ beaten down,’’ for this is not the 
case; but, seeing as we do the dangers which hedge a 
policy, we are anxious to make our points clear. 

We do not see how any assistant of promise can be 
content to remain an assistant, and feel that he should 
clearly regard it as an intermediate step in a career, and 
not as a career in itself. We have known men both 
here and in America who made big salaries for doing 
special work in very large offices, but have never re- 

‘garded their lot as being enviable or desirable. Many 

brilliant draughtsmen and fair designers have had 
cause to curse their facility which has rendered it easy 
for them to attain what seemed ample salaries at an early 
age, but has led to their being stranded in blind-alley 
occupations from which they could not escape. Such 
men are at the mercy of circumstances, which others 
with less facility and fewer gifts escape, not because they 
are better men, but because they more clearly realise 
what it is the public are willing to pay for. But we are 
in agreement with the Union that one necessary step is 
that men should for some time be discouraged from 
entering a most overcrowded and difficult calling. 

We hold no brief for either employer or employed, but 
we would ask the Assistants’ Union to consider whether 
the following axioms are not true, and, if so, whether 
the conclusions stated are avoidable :— 

Axiom No. 1.—The majority of practising architects 
are not wholly incapable of doing what work they have 
themselves, 


obtains is usually determined by circumstances which he 
is seldom able to control. ‘ 


ing his way to increase his work, could do with less 
assistance by working harder himself. 1 

Axiom No. 4.—While every building costs more than. 
it did before the war, the average architect for that reason 
is likely to have less to do, which neutralises the high. i. 


fees received. a 

Axiom No. 5.—If the average architect, has f 
commissions he is in a better position to do the w 
involved in carrying them out himself. 


er 
ork 
Aziom No. 6.—The high cost of. living, combined 
with the shortage of work, hits the architect, as well as” 
his assistant. . . 7 
Axiom No. 7.—The public will not pay higher fees. — 
It follows from these axioms that the average archi- 
tect is not able to pay greatly increased salaries to assis- 
tants, and if they are demanded will do more of his 
work himself. ® ao 
Axiom No. 8.—The assistant, unless he has private 
means, needs continuous employment. pa 
Aziom No. 9.—Most assistants prefer to be in offices 
where they see work from which they can learn what will 
be of subsequent use to them. i 
Axiom No, 10.—The best terms one man can obtam 
from another will chiefly depend on the personal equation — 
and upon circumstances. a. 3 
Aaiom No. 11.—If the average architect cannot afford 
to employ assistants there will be much greater necessity 
to secure work from a few exceptionally fortunate men, 
and the market for service will be correspondingly 
curtailed. ae. 
To make the architectural profession a good one for 
those engaged in it, it is essential that architects should 
be more widely employed by the public than at present. 
Alternatively we must make every effort to reduce the 
influx of new members through the schools or by pupil- 
age. Until these objects are effected the problem for each 
assistant is to obtain the best terms he can for’ his 
services, and to start in independent practice as soon as 
he can do so. Obviously he will refuse to work for a 
salary which does not cover his necessary expenses, but, 
equally obviously, if he looks facts in the face he cannot 
expect one which he can be contented with AS~ a 
permanency. a 
From the foregoing axioms it is clear that the forma- 
tion of a Union demanding minimum salaries is likely to 
be detrimental to the assistants’ interests, as ip will de- 
crease, and not increase, opportunities and openings, and 
while it is unnecessary for the best men, it is positively 
harmful to the interests of those who fall below that 
standard. . % 
But if we begin by assuming that an architect musb 
employ an assistant or several at certain stated salaries, 
and then reserve so much remuneration for his own share 
of the work, charging fees which will pay these amounts, 
we are forgetting that the end of the cord that is fixed 
is the amount the public will pay, and it is this amount, 
together with the amount of work which the architect 
can obtain, which governs the salaries he can pay. Ifh 
cannot offer enough to satisfy the assistant he must | 
his work for himself, but if the assistant has to che 
between going to him or remaining without employm ent 
the two parties must make the best agreement they can. — 
The employment of assistants in public departments — 
is another question, for, while the architect pays taxes, 
the departments spend the proceeds of taxation. ee 
We are glad to hear of men in the Office of Works — 
and other public services obtaining salaries of £700 and 
£800 a year, for out of the money obtained from the 
taxpayer it is gratifying to hear of a little trickling bael 3 
into the hands of our colleagues, but these salaries are | 


no criterion of what the private practitioner can pay, and — 
have no bearing on the subject. Ee 
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Correspondence. 


- The Assistant and Others. 
To the Editor of Tue ArcHITEcT. 


Srzr,—The activities of the A. and S.A.P.U. are having 
at least one good result in causing quite a flutter in the 
various professional dovecotes and in drawing attention to 
' matters affecting the public as well as the profession. 
| The correspondence in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Evening News”’ 
referred to by one writer supports my contention that the 

ublic have not the least idea of ‘‘ how to become an archi- 
tect.’’ They are not to blame, becausé, except where the 
_ way has been pointed out to them in individual cases, they 
are left to find out in the costly school of experience. 

This is a state of things which the Society hopes in due 
course to remedy by affording the public some guide in this 
matter. In the meantime, it is my personal policy strongly 
to discourage the indiscriminate entry of all and sundry into 
the architectural profession, and to point out to enquirers 
that it is unfair to the individual, as well as to the pro- 
fession, for anyone to be admitted who is not fitted by educa- 
tion, temperament, qualifications and circumstances to take 
up a career of this kind. 

In regard to professional educational matters, there are 
exveptions to every rule, and with all respect to any who may 
differ from me, I consider that the pupilage system should be 
superseded by, or at.any nate combined with, training at 
a recognised school of architecture, and that in any case the 

potential architect should not. be bound for a term of years, 
but should, as it were, take a trial trip not exceeding twelve 

months, in order to ascertain whether or not he is likely to 
become fitted to discharge the duties of an architect, 
or whether he would’ be better employed in some 
other calling which would afford him more scope 
for his jabilities. In the latter case he would avoid 
the waste of time, money and energy which he would 
otherwise have to expend’ in completing an’ uncongenial 
contract, or forfeit the premium, and would, in the mean- 
time, have obtained an insight into a profession which would 

always be of some service to him in whatever other calling 
he adopted. 

In regard to prospects, which, being interpreted by most 
people, means salaries, I suggest that potential architects 
should be taught to regard the profession of architecture as 

a healthy rather than asa remunerative one, as I understand 
it can be demonstrated that architects exist longer and in 

a greater state of poverty than the members of any other 
profession. 

As assistants they find that their chiefs have their own 
ideas on the wages question and regard any attempt to 
establish a minimum as indicating also a maximum, and 
when assistants cross the line and become principals they 
find their own scale in like manner regarded by their em- 
ployers, the public, as a maximum, and consider themselves 
lucky if they get that, and by the time they have paid the 
Trades Union rate of wages for assistants and their other 
expenses and overhead charges, the margin between that 
and their own minimum wage, if they get it, is so small that 
they are probably earning less than their chief assistants. 

One correspondent states that in his district an architect 
who is earning £1,000 a year is looked upon as a leader in 
the profession. : 

' This may account for the increase of the ‘‘ band of hope ”’ 
locally which he so deplores, but. if this idea really prevails, 
it is calculated, in my opinion, to give the public an entirely 
erroneous idea as to the qualifications necessarily required 
for leadership in architecture. 

In regard to the point raised by a correspondent with 
reference to some examinations, may I be permitted to point 
out that the Society’s examinations, which are advertised in 
your columns, are held under conditions approximating to 
private practice, which not only renders distance no object 
and reduces the candidate’s.expenses to a minimum, but also 
enables him to display his qualifications to the best advan- 
tage, which in my view is an important point, and which is 
certainly not usually possible in a theoretical test conducted 
Mm an examination room within a limited time and under 
high pressure. 

The Society’s method may be more progressive than some 
people like, but it will appeal to candidates when they grasp 
its possibilities. 

The subjects which I have traversed very briefly contain, I 
believe, some points of the greatest importance, not only to 
the persons concerned, but to the future of the profession, and 
I hope they will be pursued and developed by others more 
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capable than myself of putting them into a shape which will 
commend itself to all concerned. They all connote the need 
for unity of action in the direction of Statutory Education 
and Registration.—Yours, &c., 

C. McArtruor Butter, Secretary. 

The Society of Architects. 
February 21, 1921. 


The Architectural Assistant. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Siz,—I am afraid I am trespassing on your space, but 
I should like to be allowed to reply to a few points raised 
by F.R.I.B.A. in your issue of February 18. It is a 
little unfortunate that he has used this nom de plume as 
another gentleman, taking up quite a different line of argu- 
ment on the same subject, had signed himself so the pre- 
vious week. 

‘“F.R.I.B.A.”’ Il’s fears are groundless in my opinion. 
Exactly the same argument was raised by almost every small 
master tradesman when the operatives first agitated. These 
have secured a minimum, but despite all the prognostica- 
tions of the pessimists of those days, he is still with us 
and flourishing. Professional offices probably will tend to 
become fewer and larger, I believe it is unfortunately in- 
evitable, though it will not be the assistants who are to 
blame, but the present system of consolidation of capital 
interests. The pace is set; all others perforce must follow. 

I do not believe for a minute a minimum salary will 
impair friendly relations between principal and assistant. 
A few will be cross for a time, but even they will ultimately 
see the reasonableness of the position and be soothed. 

“F.R.I.B.A.’’ II. defends the system of ‘‘ volunteer- 
ing’’ or ‘‘improving.’’ Looked at merely from a senti- 
mental point of view the system leaves little to be desired. 
In hard fact it is often corrupt. The young architect fresh 
from his articles will probably learn more in a smaller 
office where he has to take fuller responsibility at a fair 
salary ; my experience of him is that he is better equipped 
and more resourceful in the end. He enters Sir Blankety 
Blank’s or Mr. Blank Blankety’s office as a rule either to 
say he has been there and obtain a testimonial of reputed 
higher value than his poorer colleague, or else because either 
of those gentlemen puts the lad or his parent or guardian 
under a perpetual obligation to himself for his beneficence 
(sic). In the end the improver’s wage is the base from 
which all architectural salaries are reckoned. 

I would ask another question. Why should the junior 
member of the profession have so to pay for his experience 
and not the senior? With almost nauseating repetition, but 
none the less true, at almost every presidential address, 
dinner, or address to students of the architectural societies 
for many years past, it has been said that the oldest archi- 
tect is still a student, that every fresh job is a new experi- 
ence to him. I have, however, yet to hear of Mr. Blank 
Blankety of world-wide fame conspiring with the promoters 
of a certain scheme to execute their commission for nothing, 
or next to nothing, because it is something in which he has 
not previously had experience and because the experience 
will be valuable to him. The cases, however, are exactly 
parallel. 

It is in every sense better that the young professional 
man should have to start at once at a tair salary. It 
imbues kim straight away with a sense of responsibility, 
often lost for ever by those who remain longer dependent on 
the efforts or means of their parents or guardians. 

To conclude, we have no fear, even though we are making 
our beds, not those of our predecessors. Overcrowding is 
partly responsible for the present low state, but not alto- 
gether; it must be stamped out. Persistent undercharging 
and unofficial cutting, despite F.R.I.B.A., is rife iand 
largely responsible; it must be stamped out. F.R.I.B.A. 
prefers to lay the whole charge to the overcrowding and 
states that where .there were formerly at most one or two 
architects in his district, there are now ten, this during his 
own period of thirty years’ practice. All this while he has 
paid his subscription to the R.I.B.A., and apparently what 
he has received is negative not positive. This body and the 
sister society have stood by and watched the profession go 
from bad to worse all these years; surely even he has some-~ 
thing to thank us for who have touched a weak spot already. 
Assuredly if the older bodies will not put the profession on 
a sound footing, we will, because to live, we must.—Yours, 
&e, Cuas. McLacuran, A.R.I.B.A., 

Hon. General Secretary. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional Union, 
33 Tothill Street, S.W. 1, 
February 22, 1921. 
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Corporation Profits Tax and Property Owning 
Companies. 


To the Hditor of THz ARCHITECT. 


Srr,—The demands that are now being made for payment 
of Corporation Profits Tax show how heavily it falls upon 
companies whose income is derived in the main from invest- 
ments in property. 

Cases have arisen in which the amount of tax payable 
on profits assessed under the rules laid down in the Finance 
Act absorb a large proportion, or the whole, of the actual 
profits available for distribution as dividend. There is also 
a strong feeling that investment companies ought to be dis- 
tinguished from trading companies, seeing that their 
opportunities for making profits are so limited. 

A meeting of Metropolitan Property Companies was 
recently convened and a Provisional Committee was formed 
for the purpose of laying the facts before the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with a view to obtaining exemption from 
the tax, or relief in the method of assessment. 

The Committee base their appeal for exemption mainly 
on the ground that the income from rents is subject to 
statutory limitation under the Rent Restriction Act, and 
claim that they are entitled to the same consideration as 
has been granted to railway and other companies subject to 
similar restriction. 

If exemption is not granted, the Committee will ask that 
the deduction of interest on permanent loans and leasehold 
redemption premiums, inter alia, be allowed in arriving at 
the assessable income, and they are confident that their case 
will secure that recognition which it certainly deserves. 

The Committee desire the support of all companies own- 
ing property, and J shall be glad to get into communication 
with such as soon as possible in order that the facts and 
figures to be placed before the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may be representative of the whole interests involved. 

Yours, &c., 
M. Price Homes, 
Secretary to the Committee of 
Property Owning Companies. 
33 Paternoster Row, 
February 22, 1921. 


St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Sitr,—May I be allowed to’announce through your paper 
that on Easter Tuesday the main part of St. George’s Chapel 
will be closed, probably for three years, in consequence of the 
necessity having arisen for extensive restoration. 

The danger is so pressing that the architects would not 
guarantee that the Chapel would stand for another year 
without the collapse of the roof, a collapse which would 
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entail utter destruction of the fabric with all its artigtid ani 
historical glories. 

Though “the Chapel and its precincts stand within. the 
walls of the Castle, they are an ecclesiastical freehold like a any 
other Church property, and consequently public money 
cannot be spent on them. The chapter have no funds avail. 
able for the purpose. They laid the matter, therefore, before 
the Sovereign and Knights of the Order of the Garter, for 
whose use and by whose “generosity the Chapel was originally 
founded. 

It was then decided at a meeting of the Order undem the 
Presidency of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught : (1) That the 
Chapel must be saved; (2) That in view of the fin 
conditions of the time, as little call as possible must be made 
on the generosity of the public. 

In pursuance of this decision it was arranged to spread 
the work over four years, and the Members of the Order 
undertook to provide the funds for the first year. | 

A Committee was formed, including some representative 
men outside the Order, especially the Provosts of Eton and@ 
King’s, as representing the interest of those great founda- 
tions in the Chapel as the burial place of their founder. Of 
this Committee H.R.H. the -Prince of Wales agreed to be 
Chairman. 

A subscription was also begun among thea members of the 
Order, which was responded to with the. generosity they have 
always shown towards the Chapel; a generosity all the more 
striking in the financial conditions of to-day. This subserip- 
tion, though not yet quite complete, amounts oleae to 
£20 ,000. 

When the first notice appeared in the papers many 
months ago that a restoration would be necessary, some of the 
firms holding the Royal Warrant united in sending me a 
handsome subscription, saying that they were doing so as an 
opportunity of giving expression to the gratitude which they, 
with the wholes nation, felt for the great services the King 
and Royal family had ‘performed for the Nation during the 
war; the restoration of a building so closely associated with 
the Royal House being a suitable occasion, in their Pa 
for such an expression of feeling. 

This, with one or two other subseriptions, has brought Dre 
Fund up to £25,000. As we expect to spend about £2,000 
a month, the first year’s work is secured. During this year 
we must ‘ry to raise the funds for next year, so that the work 
can go on without check. 

During the coming month we shall be glad to give facili- 
ties to itiiad who would like to see the Chapel before it is 
closed, especially to architectural and archeological experts 
who wish to see what we are proposing to do. During the 


three years when the choir and transepts are closed, the 
services will be held in the nave. 

The work is pure restoration, merely the replacing of 
decayed material. 


No alteration will be'made in the tifaric 


Messrs. BopLtry & Hare, Architects 
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and no restoration included in the scheme, which is not neces- 
sary for stability. The Committee and the Chapter feel that 
this is an assurance due to the Nation in its present financial 
difficulties. There is only one apparent exception to this 
rule. The architect holds, as Sir Christopher Wren urged 
long ago, that the King’s beasts must be restored on the 
pinnacles, as their weight is one of the counterpoises pro- 
vided by the original architect to resist the thrust of the roof. 
‘The cost is not a very important item. Anyone can see their 
artistic value by looking at Hollars print of the Chapel 
yefore their removal.—Yours, &c., 
Apert Baruxtn, Dean of Windsor. 
The Deanery, Windsor Castle, 
February, 1921. 


Architectural Students’ Competitions. 
To the Editor of THe Arcuitecr, 

Srr,—Mr. Keen takes me to task for not bringing my 
views before the Institute instead of the public Press, but’ 
as my criticism largely extended to bodies over whom the 
Institute exercises no control, such a course would have 
been of little value. The Institute, although its Committees 
do their work exceedingly well, is not, however, blameless, 
and I would remind Mr. Keen that neither the Council of 
that body nor the members of the Board of Education 
yenerally had any say in the appointment of this last year’s 
Prize Committees. My entire argument rests on the fact 
shat the constitution of the jury or Committee is the essen- 
ial element of successful adjudication; given the proper 
ury minor details will disappear of themselves. Some Com- 
nittee or jury is no doubt appointed to draw up the condi- 
ions and programmes, and logically the same Committee 
should make the award. Where, therefore, arises the diffi- 
vulty of publishing the names of the jury with the pro- 
rammes? ‘In attacking a system one does not necessarily 
vitack individuals, and, for my part, I have always found 
he older members of the profession exceedingly kindhearted 
md generous, not least so Mr. Keen. 

The present-day student, however, is quite ready to take 
is gruelling standing up, and much prefers a frank and 
ritical statement of the defects of his work to a uniform 
neasure of well-meant encouragement, and expects in return 
arefully studied programmes, rigorous conditions, and 
ritical logical awards.—Yours, &c., 

Rosert ATKINSON, 
Director of Education A.A. Schools. 


February 22, 1921. 


Galvanised Iron Industry. 

\ LARGE and well-known manufacturer is of opinion that 
ve are on the eve of a great world demand for galvanised 
orrugated sheets. Many buildings in the United King- 
lom must be re-sheeted without further delay, while tens 
f thousands of iron roofs and sheds all over the world 
re in ® dilapidated condition. To-day’s prices are 
ounds per ton below actual cost of production, and even 
hould fuel, steel billets, and labour fall still further, 
here is no possibility of galvanised-iron prices remaining 
nuch longer at present low levels. Galvanising spelter 
s becoming somewhat scarce, and with an improved 
emand from sheetmakers there will undoubtedly be a 
harp advance in price. 

It is generally admitted that the downward movement 
a prices of galvanised sheets has been overdone, but it 
3 to be hoped that the upward reaction will not be too 
reat. There will probably be a concerted movement on 
he part of the makers to steady prices. 

Consumers and merchants could prevent a runaway 
narket by anticipating their requirements now. 


Tylors (Water and Sanitary) Ltd. 


‘S$ Some confusion appears to exist with regard to the 
lationship. of this company, whose offices are at Belle Isle, 
‘ork Road, London, N. 7, with J. Tylor & Sons, Ltd., of 
lew Southgate, the directors wish it made known that there 
sno connection of any kind between the two companies. 

Tylors (Water and Sanitary) Ltd., some two years ago 
urchased the sanitary and waterworks fittings and meter 
usiness of J. Tylor & Sons, Ltd., and this is carried on 
t Belle Isle, York Road, N. 7 (a part of which premises 
a leased from J. Tylor & Sons, Ltd.), and also at the 
Owrooms at 232 Tottenham Court Road, W. 1, with the 
ame Staff and under the same management as formerly con- 
ucted this old-established business. 
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All communications respecting the products of this com- 
pany are to be addressed to Tylors (Water and Sanitary) 
Ltd., Belle Isle, York Road, N. 7. 


General. 


Tue cost of the increased plant about to be installed by 
the L.C.C. at the Greenwich generating station is estimated 
at £400,000. 

It is proposed to erect a new Jewish synagogue on a site 
which has just been purchased from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners in Dunstan Road, Golders Green. 

THe Wanstead Urban District Council has referred to a 
Special Committee the question of securing a supply of elec- 
tricity for the district. 

Mr. EK. Goprrey Pacr, A.R.I.B.A., having severed his 
connection with the Ministry of Health, has resumed his 
practice at 11 Gray’s Inn Place, W.C. 

THe North-Eastern Railway Co. are understood to be 
negotiating with a firm who propose to acquire 200 acres 
of land east of the King George Dock at Hull for the pur- 
pose of erecting buildings for a new industry. 

THE Uxbridge Rural District Council are considering the 
question of a new sewerage and sewage-disposal scheme for 
Harefield parish. They have instructed W. H. Radford & 
Son, of Nottingham, to prepare a scheme in conjunction with 
their surveyor, Mr. E. EK. T. Bolton. 

Mr. James Wesster, A.R.I.B.A., of Vale Road, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent, late of Lewisham High Road, New 
Cross, S.E., and of Wickham Road, Brockley, S.E., archi- 
tect, who died on December 16, aged sixty-nine, left estate 
of the gross value of £42,685, with net personalty £18,095. 

Mr. JoHN Sansom, F.R.I.B.A., well known in the West 
of England, died recently at Liskeard at the age of seventy- 
four. For some years Mr. Sansom was architect to the 
Duchy of Cornwall and carried out a considerable amount 
of work in the county. In 1913 the deceased retired owing 
to ill-health, and gave up his practice to Mr. H. R. Venning, 
a former pupil. 

Messrs, J. E. Drower, C.B.E., A. E. Harris, R. M. 
Kearns, and K. C. P. Monson have been nominated as repre- 
sentatives of the Surveyors’ Institution on the Industrial 
Council for the Building Industry. Mr. E. H. Selby has 
been appointed by the Minister of Health to serve on the 
Departmental Committee to investigate the high ‘cost of 
building. 

At the last meeting of the Mexborough Urban Council 
it was reported that final sanction had been secured to the 
tenders of Mr. G. W. Meanley for the erection of fifty-six 
houses. A recommendation that the Housing Commissioner 
be asked to approve the letting of tenders for a further 
forty-four houses to Mr. Meanley was referred back to the 
Housing Committee. 

Ir is with great regret we announce the death of Mr. 
Charles Lynam, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., of Cliff Bank House, 
Stoke-on-Trent, at the age of ninety-two years. The funeral 
takes place to-day (Friday); Service at Stoke Church at 
2.45 P.M. Mr. Lynam’s name first appeared upon our 
books as a direct subscriber in the year 1869, and in the 
seventies and eighties numerous illustrations from his pen 
and pencil appeared in our pages. 

THE London County Council last week discussed a recom- 
mendation by the Establishment Committee that a chief 
assistant housing manager at a salary of £700 a year should 
be appointed, together with twenty-eight minor officials, 
including two inquiry inspectors at £100 a year, rising 
to £150. Myr. Walter Reynolds said it was no use having 
officers to make inquiries and collect rents until the houses 
were built.. On one of the Council's estates there are already 
6,900 houses with no roofs on them. The whole question of 
appointments was referred back to the Committee. 


Monsieur J. P. CHaureEs’ connection with the First 
Atelier of Architecture (the Society of Architects’ Atelier) 
was temporarily interrupted owing to his being on service 
with the French Army, during which time he was severely 
wounded. The Beaux Arts Committee has in the meantime 
kept his place in the Atelier ‘“‘warm,’’ and though at one 
time it appeared doubtful whether his health and his pro- 
fessional engagements would permit of his returning, we are 
pleased to know that these obstacles have heen overcome, 


-and that he is on his way to England to take up his work 


again. A meeting of members and friends of the Atelier 
is to be held at 28 Bedford Square, W.C. 1, on Tuesday, 
March 1, at 8 p.m., to welcome Monsieur Chaures, when 
anyone interested in architectural education is invited to 
be present. 
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Tests of Stone. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Concrete Institute held 


at Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, a lecture 
entitled ‘‘ Geology of Constructional Stone’’ was 
delivered by Mr. J. Allen Howe, B.8c., F.G.S., 
M.I.M.M: In the course of his paper he said :— 

The action of frost on stone is in some situations a 
familiar cause of disintegration, and it has been the sub- 
ject of much experimental work. The position may be 
thus briefly summed up: Life is too short to permit of 
experiments under natural conditions, therefore to obtain 
any result at all methods far too drastic have been em- 
ployed, and it is extremely doubtful whether the results 
obtained have been worth the expenditure of time and 
trouble. 

The attack of frost on stone is affected by the presence 
of cracks, by the size of the pores and the total ammount 
of pore space, but most of all by the content of water at 
the time of freezing. It has been conclusively proved 
that the stones above the ground-line in buildings hardly 
ever contain even half their maximum content of water. 
The pores must be over nine-tenths full if frost is to 
exert an effective pressure; consequently it is the fine 
pores—those that hold the water—which count in above- 
ground structures, and the coefficient of, saturation 1s 
“now being generally accepted as the most convenient 
criterion of the frost-resisting quality of a stone. 

The corrosive action of strong acid vapours and weak 
acid solutions has often been tried upon stone, Here 
again the action is too drastic if the acids are strong, and 
is too slow if the solutions are weak. 

Parker, who carried out the Canadian Government 
tests, has found the following procedure give results 
which he pronounces satisfactory. The stone is dried 
at 110° C., measured, and suspended in water through 
which a current of CO, is passed; the water is renewed 
every four days, and the process is continued for four 
weeks. At the conclusion of the test the stone is washed 
in distilled water and rubbed lighty over with the fingers, 
dried and weighed, and the loss per square inch deter- 
mined. , 


Limestones and dolomites 


varied from 0-005 to 0°33 grams. 
Crystalline stone and dolo- 

mites varied from 0:0019 OO + 
Sandstones varied from .,,_ 0:0018 ~ O'1135 + 
Granites varied from 0000164 ,, 0°0045 i 


A simple test employed by Hirschwald, capable of 
yielding useful information on the permeability and struc- 
ture of the softer stones, is that of soaking equal-sized 
test pieces in an alcoholic stain. After drying, the stones 
are cut open and the character of the internal staining 
is observed. 

The ‘‘hardness’’ of stone, or its resistance to 
mechanical wear, has been tested in a variety of ways; 
for example, by grinding with abrasive on a rotating dise, 
by boring, by the sand-blast, by scratching, and by the 
Brinell test. 

In the case of road-metal—and the tests are also 
applicable to material for concrete, certain tests have been 
more or less standardised in America and this country. 
For the “‘attrition’’ test a rumbling, machine. of the 
Deval type with four cylinders is used. The charge con- 
sists of 11 lb. (5 kilos) of stone, composed as nearly as 
possible of fifty pieces, and the drums are given 10,000 
revolutions at the rate of thirty per minute. In the 
wet test 1.1 gallons (5 litres) of water are put in along 
with the stone. The percentage loss is estimated from 
the amount of material removed that will pass a sieve of 
ts-inch mesh. The French coefficient of wear is 

40 
% loss of weight. 

Toughness is measured by the behaviour of the stone 
when tested in the Page impact’'machine. The test pieces 
are cylinders cut as for abrasion. The hammer of the 
impact machine weighs 4.4 lb. (2 kilos); for the first 
blow it is allowed a ‘fall of 0.4 in. (1 em.), and this is 


ad 
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increased by the same amount for each succeeding 
until the stone fails. The number of blows 
measure of ‘‘ toughness.’’ ~ OSs Oe ea 
A somewhat similar test, carried out upon 
stones with a view to obtaining a measure of the 
dressing, was performed with a fixed chisel givi 
nite number of blows at a fixed angle. The “‘ chis 
factor” thereby obtained does not appear to be 
reliable. te 
In the case of waterbound roads the ‘‘ cementation 
test is of interest. The method adopted by the Nation 
Physical Laboratory is to grind the stone in a stand. 
ball mill, and from the material prepare six briq 
under a pressure of 1,880 lb. per square inch. — 
are dried for twenty-four hours and then broken 
the Page impact machine. 15) oasula c aaa 
We may ask ourselves how far do these 
towards providing a reliable measure of the com 
merits of stone for use in different types of struct 
in diverse situations ? eee 
As regards the purely mechanical properties, the test: 
when performed under standard conditions, undoubte 
yield results that may be of value in specific cai 
any rate, with these mechanical tests we have so 
we can measure in a straightforward way. 

- But the mechanical strength has often little to d 
the durebility of stone, and when we ‘set ourselve: 
measure this quality we are faced with a seri 
imponderabilia, or at least, with a number of 
extraordinarily difficult of evaluation. : 

Pfaff, Hilger, Schiitze, Bissinger and others h 
carried out long-duration weathering tests on ‘stone, 3 
thirty years have been reckoned none too long a 

for such investigations to bear fruit. But by f 
most detailed, logical, and scientific attempt to find 
tion to the forecasting of weather-resistance and dur 
is to be found in the elaborate labours. of 
His. mode of attack is theoretically sound. B 
complexity of the scheme is appalling. Not on 
each type of stone be measured by its own 
criteria, but its position in the quality scale m 
modified, qualified and adjusted by a host of su 
character-values. There are, in fact, limits to th 
ful application of numerical values to propert 
essentially vague as those that go far to determine the 1 
differences in durability between one stone and anoth 

Finally one is driven to the conclusion that, while 
is possible to learn much about the qualities of stone, 
does not appear possible to grade stones accord 
their weather-resistance or durability by any reas 

short process. 4 

In dealing with building stones it would u 
suffice to supplement the microscopic examinatio 

tension tests, and the determination of the s 
coefficient. For road-stone the attrition test 
most purposes. If we had a complete set of tests of 0 
British building stones they would no doubt be consul 
on occasion, just as Lovegrove’s road-stone tests ha) 
supplied a demand, though they are incomplete 
present we have to get on as well as we can wit 
data that are now ready to the hand of engin 
architects in many other States. 


‘ 


4 


A¥tTER being in the service of the Liverpool Corp 
for nearly forty years, Mr. J. T. Alexander, city hb 
surveyor, is retiring at the end of March. Mr. Alexanc’ 
was for a time in the city engineer’s department, iafter whi 
he became chief assistant to Mr. W. Goldstraw, 
succeeded as building surveyor about ten years ago. — 

Owine to the difficulty experienced in getting 
and to the general extraordinary trade conditions 
ing, it is proposed that Dundee’s scheme for erectin 
men’s dwellings should be curtailed from 6,000 
houses. The modified scheme will comprise 852 fl 
at Logie, Hospital and Stirling Parks, and Tayb 
626 cottages. Up to the present about £250,000 h 
spent, and to complete the flat houses a further 
£700,000 will be required. The cottage scheme 
close on £1,000,000. 
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Ferro-Concrete and Glass Constructions 


“FERRO GLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
“KING” CONCRETE GLAZING BARS 
A. KING & Co. " “sntanni Sucoines, ees?" 


Tel: City 2213 and Cent. 773, and Leeds 22712. 


TE 


Ideal Towel Rails. 


Ideal Towel Rails form a very ad- 
vantageous and convenient addition to a 
Hot Water Supply apparatus. They are 
now available in a large variety of patterns 
and sizes or can be made to specification 
in a few days. 


Ideal Towel Rails are regularly 
manutactured from 3% in. to 114 in. ‘solid 
rawn brass tubes—polished or nickel- 
plated. 


The No. 10 Towel Rail illustrated contains 
Il sq. feet of heating surface—sufficient to warm a 
ath Room of moderate size—can be supplied in the 
plated finish or plain for enamelling. 


Write for further particulars. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 
Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Telephone ; Central 4220. Telegrams: “ Radiators, Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: “ Liableness, London.” 
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British Industries Fair, Birmingham. 


Tur energy with which the Board of Trade now pursue their 
policy of fostering the industries of this country rouses hopes 
that it is not too late to atone for long neglect. About past. 
mistakes it would be easy but thankless to speak. The fact 
of a conversion in official circles’ is the important point. 
Doubtless the departments concerned are sufficiently alive to 
their old shortcomings. British industry is no longer to be 
treated like the naughty child of the family—put into a dark 
corner, as it were, for wholesome discipline. To-day those in 
authority carefully coax it to show itself at its best before 
the world, so as to win good opinions. An instance of this 
new method of encouragement is to be seen in the two Fairs 
now being held under the auspices of the Department of 
Overseas Trade simultaneously in London and Birmingham, 
and the one which will open at Glasgow next week. 

Since its inception in 1915 the record of the British In- 
dustries Fair has been one of continuous growth in scope, 
utility and reputation. The first was organised to promote 
the manufacture in the United Kingdom of articles here- 
tofore made in enemy countries. From the beginning the 
aim has been to confine this business exhibition to business 
men. The idly-curious visitor is not wanted; for,’ however 
intelligent he or she may be, there is not time for such people, 
The Exhibition is arranged and grouped for the convenience 
of specially invited inspecting buyers from home and abroad. 
Trades are so split up into sections as to facilitate to the 
utmost a rapid’ and thorough survey of British production in 
any given line. Each of the three Fairs deals with a distinct 
branch of industry. That at the Castle Bromwich aerodrome, 
near Birmingham, is the one which most closely concerns 
the building trade. _It was opened on the 21st inst., and, 
will close.on March 4. Almost. every branch of the British 
metal industry is’there represented, with the important ex- 
ception of steel construction. ° i 
about the same number of exhibitors, some 600, as the one 
held at Birmingham last year; but the floor space is con- 
siderably larger, and the lay-out is improved. » It has been 
again organised by the Board of Trade concurrently with 
the Birmingham Municipality and Chamber of Commerce. 
There ‘are five great groups, divided into ‘fifteen separate 
sections, each section being so placed in the Fair Buildings 
that buyers can view the various displays of one class of 
goods without other articles distracting their attention. 

Group 1, Class A, Section. I, includes chandeliers, 
candelabra, gas fittings, electric light fittings and acces- 
sories, table and standard lamps, &c. There are many fine 
displays. On Stand No. 20, occupied by Messrs. J. H. 
Tucker & Co., Ltd., of Tyseley, Birmingham, is ja very com- 
prehensive range of electric lighting and power accessories, 
Tronclad gear, switchgear and switchboard. The latter 
exhibits consist of a complete accumulator switchboard for 
use in conjunction with batteries and lighting sets for 
country house and similar plants. These switchboards are 
standardised for 25, 50, 75, 100 and 150 volts, and for 
15-, 25-, 50-, 75- and 100-amps capacity. As pioneers of the 
Tumbler Switch, the firm have for over twenty years 
specialised in the manufacture of ‘‘ Tucker’? Switches. 


Tumbler switches- in a variety of designs, patterns and - 


finishes for sunk and surface work are shown. General 
. . \ . a 
lighting accessories, such as lampholders, cutouts, ceiling 


roses, wall sockets and plugs, and similar products are also 


on Stand 20. 

In the same category are such Stands as those of Bir- 
mingham firms like Messrs. Donovan & Co., David Shanks 
& Oo., Ltd., Berry’s Electric, Ltd., British Brass Fittings, 
Ltd., Ingram & Kemp, Ltd., Player d&: Mitchell, Sperryn & 
Co.,. Ltd,, Best & Lloyd, Ltd., Etna Inghting & Heating 
Co.; Ltd,, Simplex Conduits, Ltd., M. Howlett & Oo., Ltd., 


Samuel. Heath & Sons, Ltd., May & Padmore, Ltd., John: 


A. Harry Hunt, and the Austin Motor Co., Ltd. (the Austin 
‘* Autoplant ’’ electric light generating set). 

The ‘‘ British R.B.”’ electric light and small power- 
plant, made by Rendle, Blanchard & Co., Ltd., of 5 Vic- 
toria Street, London, 8.W. 1; is shown on Stand 62 by 
Messrs. Balmford & Salt, of Birmingham. The oustanding 
features of this plant are low initial cost (£159 10s.), sim- 
plicity and absolute reliability (guaranteed for twelve 
months). Petrol or paraffin may be used; in the latter case 
there is an additional charge of £6. The General Electric 
Co., Ltd., have such an elaborate system of overseas repre- 
sentatives and subsidiary companies that they mav be 
excused making a big effort at this Fair. Two specialities 
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“with their kitcheners, portable stoyes, interiors 


The present Fair contains ‘ 


on Stand 81 are their ‘‘ Klersite’”’ set for lorry lighting 
Witton-Kramer portable eleetric tools. — : 

F. & C. Osler, Ltd., of Birmingham, and 100 Oxf¢ 
Street, W., are justly proud of their “‘ period” 
fittings. On Stand 26 they have brought together a o 
ing range of samples which includes many nov 
The hand of the craftsman is manifest on everythin; 
show. There are many firms other than those in Birmiy 
ham who have taken space to display this class of 
Among them we noticed Messrs. Faraday & Son, ] 
146 Wardour Street, W.;,Hdward J. Shaw & Co., Walsa 
the B.E. Co. (of London and Birmingham) Ltd.,; 57 
Thames Street, E.C.; the Thermal Syndicate, Ltd., Wal 
end-on-Tyne; Mark Webber, Ltd., Guildford; Pulle| 
United Electric Works, Ltd., Iddesleigh House, We 
minster; Gath Electrical Engineering Co., Halifax; Gi 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester; Electrical Conduits, Ltd., Walsa 
The Telephone Manufacturing Co. (1920), Ltd., qf 
Dulwich. et oon see i 

Group 1, Class A: Section II, includes cooking and h | 
ing stoves, grates, ranges, builders’ ironmongery, archit| 
tural and ornamental metal-work, including gates, 
&e., brassfoundry, sanitary apparatus and appliances, sh 
fittings. | Among ‘the sixty-odd ‘stands included in ¢; 
important section there are many novelties. It is p 
to see a firm like Sidney Flavel & Co., Ltd., of Lea | 
which was established in 1777, keeping well abreast of | 
times, On Stands 53 and 54 they make an impressive s 


I 


registers, gas grates and gas cookers. ~ Their 
recent product is ‘‘ Flavel’s 1921 Parlour-Oven 
which, after some months of experiment and test, is 
for the first time. It is unquestionably good to kk 
and it séems designed. on thoroughily practical lin 
conversion from a barless open fire;grate to a cookin 
is made by one-movement. The overall sizes are 56 
wide by 14 inches deep by 38 inches high. Another 
nation grate is the ‘‘ Triplex’? shown on Stand 79 
Triplex Foundry, Ltd., ~. Great Bridge; Stafis.- 
“Triplex”? grate, having been on the market f 
years, was in a favourable position to get an early 
housing schemes. There are six different patterns, 
‘“‘ Triplex’? ovens are unreservedly guaranteed - os 
roast to perfection, and the powerful bath boiler to 
hot baths per hour, all from a scuttle full of sn 
(half slack). This guarantee can be given because wl 
iron flues are all scientifically formed before leavi 
works. The fire is lined with best thick Stourbri 
bricks, and when the grate is at work the smoke 
from the fresh coal is drawn down through the hot 
all burnt—this not only adds considerably to th 
duced, but it also keeps the flues much cleaner. 
erates do not require cleaning with black lead lik 
ranges. Furniture cream only should be used. 
Falkirk Iron Co., Ltd., Falkirk, have an imposin 
on Stand 90, which comprises a large selection of I 
interiors and dog grates in various designs. ah i 
choice of mantel register grates, ranges, and port 
is calculated to meet every taste. A special feature J 
of ‘‘Falco”’ electric cookers. 4 
Another type of combination grate is the “‘] 
made and shown on Stand 91 by Samuel Smith 
Ltd., Smethwick ; Type 3a is specially designed fo 
schemes, and was shown at the Ideal Homes Ex 
the Ministry of Housing. It was awarded a br 
last year at the Health Exhibition of the Royal 
Institute. Other things on this stand are “Tr 
and ‘‘ Progress’’ cooking ranges, stoves, mantel _ 
&e. The Lawson Manufacturing Co., 325 Caledoni 
N., show the Lawson odourless gas heater which 
tive in appearance and, judging by the report of M 
H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc., is scientific in design. J 
Attwood, Ltd., Stourbridge, include among their spe 
the ‘‘Domesticatum’’ boiler and the ‘“Cultivat 0 
greenhouses. Other. firms which fall into Section 
Premier Electric Heaters, Ltd., of Birmingham; WU 
Brassfounders & Engineers, Ltd., Manchester (the “ 
exhibit) ; 4. Edmonds & Co., Ltd. (shop fittings) + 
Walker (Birmingham), Ltd. (brassfoundry work) ; V 
Soutter & Sons, Ltd, (Soutterware metal furnishings 
house); G. A. Harvey & Co. (London), Ltd., and I 
Contractors’ Machinery Co., of Birmingham (t 
laufer Canadian-made concrete machinery). On 
Tonks (Birmingham), Ttd., have brought tog 
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WORKS “AND 
STOCKYARDS 


LONDON. 
Riverside Works. 
East Greenwich SE. 


MANCHESTER. 
Trafford Park. 


EDINBURGH. 
StAndrew Steel Works. 


GLASGOW. 
Pinkston. 
Osfice 19,Waterloo St 


BIRMINGHAM 
Office. 47, Temple Row 


NEWCASTLE on TYNE 
Milburn House 


London City Office. 
3, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL. 
£E.C.F 
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imposing selection of their products as manufacturers of 
every description of bronze, brass, and copper work. 


Messrs. Parker, Winder & Achurch, Ltd., Broad Street, - 


Birmingham, show the ‘‘Empire’’ concrete mixer, which 
makes three cubic feet per batch of concrete in from one to 
three minutes, and the ‘‘ Australia’’  block-making 
machine—the latter has already been described in these 
columns. Another contrivance shown on Stand 100 is the 
‘*Utility’’ electric floor-polishing machine. It scours and 
waxes 2,000 square feet of floor-space in an hour at small 
cost for electric current, giving a brilliant, hard and lasting 
finish to lino or wood floors. It is self-propelling, ball- 
bearing and built entirely of metal. It is not a vacuum 
cleaner. In addition to the above, Messrs. Parker, Winder 
& Achurch show the ‘‘Empire”’ electric light and power 
plant. ’ 

| The ‘‘ Interlock ’’ cellular brick system of construction is 
the only thing of its kind at the Castle Bromwich <Aero- 
drome. Mr. George E. Clare, M.S.A., of Harrow, its 
patentee, claims that it is impervious, inter-locking, inex- 
pensive, and imperishable. Examples of ‘‘ Interlock ’”’ 
houses may be seen at Woolwich, Edgware, Hendon, 
Wembley, Harrow, Hindhead, Croydon, Leicester, Heanor, 
Rotherham, Northwood, Eastcote, Acton, Lancing, and other 
places. We understand that the economy in freightage, 
foundations, labour, mortar, plastering, chimneys, scaffold- 
ing, time and expenses effects a total saving of about £100 
to £150 per house. The common blocks supplied are 
12 inches long and 9 inches high (twelve to the yard super), 
6 inches thick for outer and party walls, 44 inches for out- 
buildings and main weight carrying partitions, and 3 inches 
thick for ordinary partitions. All are laid with cavities 
horizontal. Blocks are supplies with smooth faces or scored 
for plaster key and with half blocks for bonding, and special 
corner blocks for forming angle quoins, also party wall 
blocks, with square edges as corner blocks, laid flat when 
9-inch party walls are used, but 6-inch party walls are 
considered sufficient. 

The Stand (No. 533) of Messrs. Accles d&: Pollock, Ltd., 
of Oldbury, Birmingham, is entirely of tubular and sheet 
steel, and was constructed at their Paddock Works. The 
exhibit consists of a large variety of weldless steel tubing 
of various diameters and gauges, straight and bent, or 
manufactured into various components for cycle, motor- 
cycle, and motor-car construction. Of particular interest 
to our readers is the galvanised steel tubular flush pipe 
for w.c.’s with inlet and waste pipes. They are made to 
standard measurements, and consequently are accommodated 
by the cistern and pan fittings without any work being 
necessary. Length can be varied according to the height of 
the cistern, or a telescopic pattern meets all requirements 
with regard to length, being made in two parts, the top or 
inner portion telescoping into the lower or outer portion, 
thus allowing contraction or extension of the overall length. 
There are no expensive joints to be made as with lead piping, 
and a great saving is shown in the cost of fixing. 

Mr. George Blay, New Malden, Surrey, has brought up 
some Government huts, steel tents, iron sheets, tanks, corru- 
gated iron sheets, and other surplus stock, which are being 
offered at low prices. : 

Group 1, Class B, Section I, is the largest individual sec- 
tion. It includes furniture of metal for house, shop, garden 
and camp. Evered & Co., Ltd., Smethwick, have made 
Stand 376 a really imposing one; it shows much, and it 
shows it well. Conspicuous are the two elegant metal bed- 
steads in the centre. There is much else to attract admira- 
tion, including gas and electric fittings, brass-foundry work, 
hearth furniture, water fittings, &e. Frederick Braby & 
Co., Ltd. have practically devoted Stand 290 to their alu- 
minium cooking utensils: but we noticed specimens of their 
aluminium non-slip stair nosings, which are made in lengths 
up to 6 feet in pyramid, diamond, and fluted patterns; also 
an aluminium roofing sheet for sub-tropical mining and up- 
country districts. Other exhibitors in Class B, Section I, 
are Archibald Kenrick & Sons, Ltd., Thoms Pemberton & 
Sons, Ltd., and F. & G. Smart. 

Group 1, Class B, Section II, is labelled with the com- 
prehensive description ‘‘ general hardware,’’ and includes 
safes. The Chatwood Safe Co., Ltd., bankers’ engineers, 
Bolton, make a good show on Stand 272. They manufacture 
safes of many degrees of security, of which the highest is 
their ‘‘ Diamond ”’ quality. Other sample safes shown in- 
clude the ‘‘ Standard Treasury’? for branch banks and 
general commerical safes. The firm refuse to make flimsy 
safes, the lightest are of 4-inch solid steel. That fact is one 
explanation of the reputation built up by the company during 
the past sixty years. Another firm of safe manufacturers is 


% 
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W. EH, Braen & Co., Ladywood. Thomas Piggott & Oo., — 
Ltd., have had their works in Birmingham for nearly a — 
hundred years; on Stand 258 they show their pressed-steel — 
tanks, which are built up of plates either 4 feet of 2 feet 
square; also riveted and welded pipes, &c. m3 
Group 2, Section IV, includes scales, balances, weighing — 
instruments, measuring instruments and appliances. A 
very noteworthy Stand is No. 456, where W. & T. Avery, 
Ltd., Soho Foundry, Birmingham, have brought together 
some of their specialities. Of special importance to the 
building industry is the manufacture of reliable testing — 
machinery. Messrs, Avery’s exhibits include an impact — 
tester, their latest 30-ton vertical testing machine, a machine — 
for testing piston rings, a machine for testing hardness of — 
metals, and a spring testing machine. The majority of the: 
will be in operation during’ the whole time of the Fai 
Other specialities include weighing machinery, counti1 
machinery, and small scales. , 
On the stand of Hazghs (Oldham), Ltd., we were pa 
ticularly interested in a machine that is capable of bro 
ing round, square, hexagon, key-wayed, or any other shay 
of hole with absolute uniformity and cleanness of finish, w 
to its maximum capacity in steel or other metals. At th 
dlobe Ironworks, Oldham, this firm produce a widely kn 
range of machine tools—of these a selection may be see 
operation on Stand 449. Other exhibitors in this Group 
Section 5—machine tools—are Charles Willetts, Jun., Ge 
Salter & Co., Ltd., and John Slater, Ltd. é 
Messrs. Siemens Brothers d& Co., Ltd., feature f] 
‘“‘ Autophone’’ system of automatic private telephones. 
exchange switchboard is demonstrated in actual worl 
operation for communication between various stands. 
system has been already installed in many large con 
By its means inter-communication can be obtained both 
night, as well as during the day, without the presence of 
operator or attendant in the room or building in wh 
the automatic exchange is installed. Other exhibits 
clude signalling apparatus, cables and wires, and ele 
appliances getierally. Oe Linidy 
Group IV, Section 1, includes paints, colours, varn 
and painters’ requisites. Among the exhibitors are Na: 
Brothers (London), Ltd., who have been established 
years and have a new 35-acre factory at Slough; 
Frederick Crane Chemical Co., Ltd., Bordesley Green 
Airostyle and Lithos, Ltd., 35 St. Bride Street, E.C., 
spraying system has been well tried; Gittings, Hill 
Boothby, Ltd., of the Tower Varnish Works, Birmingha 
Arthur Holden & Sons, Ltd., Birmingham; Aerograph Co 
Litd., 43 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. (a complete working spra. 
ing equipment), and the Midland Fan Co., Ltd., Birmin 
ham (spraying plant). 
The Rawiplug Co., Lid., of Lenthall Place, Gloucester 
Road, 8.W., are showing on Stand 52 their patent fibre 
plugs which automatically expand when a screw is driven 
into them and give a firm hold. There can be no two 
opinions as to the practical value of this patent. eS 
Nobel Industries, Ltd., are showing hardware products _ 
on Stand 250 in Building B; their ammunition section and — 
bicycle sections are respectively on Stands 587 and 537 in... 
Building A. On Stand No. 590, in Building A, Nobel 
Industries, Ltd., have on view a varied range of ‘* Necol” 
products comprising varnishes, lacquers, enamels, i 
cements, and ‘‘cold’’ lacquers for brushing, dipping, or | 
spraying on brass, silver, and other metal ware, as well as 
leather products, celluloid enamels in all colours, black 
enamels, matt to glossy; bronzing jliquid; electriclamp _ 
lacquers; textile stain; household cement in collapsible 
tubes; collodion cotton and nitro-cellulose solutions for . 
industrial purposes. Gold, bronze, and aluminium powders 
of every colour and grade for printing, lithographic, lining, — 
decorative, and spraying purposes made at the factories oy 


Metal Pewders, Ltd., are also on view there. id 


Tur Norwich Town Council have decided to embark on - 
housing scheme, to Cost £100,000, and to employ direct labour | 
in preference to private contracts. ‘The cost per house, for — 
two blocks, will be £877, including paths and drains, against 
the lowest tender of a private contractor of £1,000 per house. 
_ Boorts Town Councin, at a special meeting on the 14th | 
inst., decided on the recommendation of the Housing and 
Town-planning Committee to accept the amended tender of | 4 
Messrs. R. Costain & Sons,’ Blundellsands, amounting to- 
£205,440 for the erection of 212 concrete houses in Orrell, 
on condition that the contractors shall consult the borough 
engineer and the borough treasurer prior to the purchase 
by the former of the principal materials. A similar scheme | 


was rejected by the Council at their last monthly meeting, 
ay. | 


which reccmmended the building of fifty houses. a 
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“The Church of Our Lady of the Hundred Gates at Paros.” * 


the description of a building or its illustrations to 
aes render it clear and intelligible as a whole; and we 
ye Meee Cae ll s&8too frequently find in the description and illustration 

Soe aes i . of subjects that investigators have concentrated their 
attention so exclusively on detail that they are un- 
able to make themselves clear and intelligible and 

to carry out what should be their primary object— 
to link up the unknown or forgotten parts of a chain 
“into their place in the sequence of historical and 
artistic knowledge. 

~The Church of Our Lady of the Hundred Gates, 
by common consent acknowledged as the finest in 
the Cyclades, was, until the comparatively recent 
‘introduction. of the Tenos pilgrimage, their most 
widely known religious centre. . 

Legend points to St. Helena as the first founder 
of the church, the Empress having stopped at Paros 
on her way to Jerusalem. She found a small church 
there, and in it was vouchsafed a vision of the Find- 
ing of the Cross. The Empress vowed if her pil- 

| egrimage was successful to build a new church on the 
‘site; but, her intention being frustrated by death, 
her wishes were carried out by Justinian, and legend 
says the builder of Justinian’s church was the archi- 
tect of Santa Sophia at Constantinople. Of authen- 
rai 2 tic history there is little; but Niketas, writing in 
THE CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE HUNDRED GATESAT ‘4-D. 902, says that a very remarkable church existed 
PAROS. (From the “ Byzantine Research Fands Publication.”) on the island. When Constantinople was captured 
gs by the Franks in 1204 Paros, with the rest of the 
Unper the above title a very complete monograph yelades, fell to them until its conquest by the Turks 
has been issued describing and illustrating what is !™ 1587. 


recognised as the finest collection of churches in the Paros suffered from an earthquake in 1508, and 
Gyclades. Mr. H. H. Jewell, « gold medallist Was ravaged and almost depopulated by a Turkish 
and travelling student in architecture of the  @dmiral in 1587. Subsequently its waters were 


Royal Academy, who had gone to Athens in  'ade the headquarters for the Venetian fleet, but the 
pursuit of his studies, visited Paros at the Venetians were looked upon by the inhabitants as 
suggestion of the Committee of the Fund for Worse enemies than the Turks. It is asserted 
the purpose of making studies of the group of that Peter-Mavrogeni, a member of a Cretan family 
churches. The Committee undertook to find funds Which had emigrated to Paros, restored the church 
for the publication of the results of the investigation, 
and also enabled Mr. Jewell to make a second visit 
to the island to complete his work, while the late 
Mr. Hasluck, while Assistant Director of the British 
School at Athens, agreed to write chapters on the 
history of the churches and their inscriptions. The 
volume contains 78 pages, fourteen large. plates of 
measured drawings, and fifty-six illustrations in the 
text. Jt is somewhat: curious to note that among 
these no large general views of the church are in- 
eluded, the two small illustrations we reproduce 
being the only general views given of the ‘subject 
treated of in the monograph. We suppose this 1s 
due to the facé that the work is primarily one of 
archxological and historical research, but it is a 
marked defect. Nothing should be left undone in 


p “The Church of Our Lady of the Hundred Gates (Panagia 
Hekatontapyliani) at Paros.’? Byzantine Research and Publica- 
tion Fund (im association with the British School at Athens). 


By HH. Jewell and F.,W. Hasluck, M.A. “Published’ont behalf * © 75 CHUR CE oe ee ee On FOuRGOURL Sate 
of the Fund by Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin Street, 3 : A ‘ 


mdon. 50s. net. (From the “Byzantine Research Funds Publication.”? 
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in the first half of the eighteenth century. Such are, 
in brief, the known facts regarding the churches. 
The churches are surrounded by a high wall 
with watch-towers, evidently intended as a protec- 
tion from the attacks of pirates. The forecourt. and 
the storied buildings round it are of medieval and 
modern date. The main church—dedicated . to: the 
Virgin—was placed in such a manner that the older 
Church of St. Nicholas was incorporated in the newer 
structure. The material of which the churches are 
built is local white marble, a good deal of which has 
been adapted from classical buildings and re-erected. 
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THE CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE HUNDRED GATES AT PAROS. 
( From the ‘‘ Byzantine Research Funds Publication.’’) 
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In the great church marb] 
has been used for some of th 
shafts of the columns an 
capitals, which were prob 
ably imported in thei 
finished state, judging by th. 
quality of workmanship ; th, 
exteriors have been coyere 
by successive coats of white 
wash, now more than a; 
inch thick. :. & 
The group of. churches ji 


one of great beauty and in 
terest, as.is Indicated by thy 
plan and views we reproduce 
and much of the detail showy 
is very suggestive, for thi 
Byzantine. type of churel 
holds a foremost place amon: 
forms which — prove — that 
architectural beauty is inde. 
pendent of detail and can bx 
produced by the skilful mani. 
pulation of simple forms 
While we should feel that .the adoption of pntely 
Byzantine forms would ‘be generally out of 
place in our buildings here, we believe that a free 
rendering of Classical and Renaissance forms 
spired by Byzantine examples, might well improve 
and revivify much of our modern design, for in the 
work illustrated in this monograph there is evidence 
that, crude and simple’as much of the work is, it is 
inspired by a sense of form and proportion whicl 
showed that the old Greek spirit still inspired the 
work of less civilised ages. * 8 
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THE CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE HUNDRED GATES AT PAROS. 
(From the ‘‘ Byzantine Research Funds Publication.’”’) 
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Illustrations. 


DESIGN FOR A LIBRARY BY C. R. GALLIE, SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, ABERDEEN.—DIPLOMA AWARD. 
ESIGN FOR A LIBRARY WITH LOGGIA BY W. J. TAYLER, SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, ABERDEEN.—DIPLOMA AWARD, 
STANDS ERECTED FOR MESSRS. SIEMENS BROS. & CO., LTD., AT THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION, 
W. Kava (Wixis & Kauta), Architect. 
PROPOSED HOUSES, AUSTENWOOD COMMON ESTATE, GERRARD’S CROSS. Wits & Kava, Architects. 


Notes and Comments. 


The Coming Struggle. 
Ve are glad that the National Federation of Building 
‘rades Employers have accepted the Goverfiment pro- 
osals with regard to the dilution of the building crafts, 
s it must bring about some «solution of the present 
npasse which 1s holding building back. We suppose 
iat the outcome may be a great strike, which we hope 
ill be dealt with firmly, for it would be monstrous. that 
1e building-trade operatives who are seeking to saddle 
re community with a most barefaced tyranny should 
ceive unemployment pay of £1 a week from the com- 
wumity which is suffering from their exactions. We do 
ot believe we can have peace until the workers recognise 


sat in placing themselves in opposition to the nation. 


iey have placed themselves out of Court. We heard of 
little jobbing builder the other day who is building his 
vn house and has obtained the services of a good Union 
icklayer on the house on conditions. These are that 
‘ the employer is not a Union man he must not work 
the same time as the bricklayer, who'said, ‘‘ We are 
shting the Government and must keep our hands 
ean.’ This in a land which had the reputation of 
‘ing the home of liberty is amusing but hardly satis- 
ctory. 
[he Metropolitan Water Board and the Public. 
t a time when building is most expensive, and_ its 
1ance is a difficulty, the Metropolitan Water Board 
ve chosen to make a new departure in issuing to their 
spectors and others new instructions. These have 
sulted in the rejection by the inspectors in many parts 
the Metropolitan Water Board area of fittings which 
ve hitherto been fixed without any difficulty arising. 
us “rejection ’’ is in the form of a statement that the 
tings “cannot be passed,’’ or that they ‘‘ are not 
proved,’” or that they ‘‘ must not be fixed,’’ because 
ey are not made in accordance with either the specifi- 
aon of the New River District of the Metropolitan 
ater Board, or in accordance with the specification of 
» British Waterworks Association, which is not yet pub- 
hed. Generally and in effect the inspectors are saying, 
are giving the builders and plumbers definitely to 
derstand, that a supply of water will be withheld 
less the fittings are thus made and stamped. 
This would mean, if enforced, that fittings which 
inufacturers have made, and which have proved per- 
tly satisfactory, would have to be scrapped and new 
2s made, the cost of which, together with the cost of 
’ scrapped stock, would largely fall on the public. 
In the opinion of an eminent legal authority, the 
iter Board cannot legally insist upon the use of 
ings made in conformity with their ‘‘ specification,’’ 
‘can they legally refuse to supply water to buildings 
which are fixed water fittings not in accordance with 
8 “specification ’’ if the fittings comply with the 
ulations of 1872. The Water Board would’ have no 
sible chance of obtaining the consent of the Ministry 
Health to any new regulation requiring the use of 
ter fittings to be made in accordance with any such, 
indeed any, “‘ spec‘fication.’’ The effect of such a 
pecification ’’ is to increase the cost. of building, 
ich at the present time is obviously against the public 
crest. The Water Board have no power in law to 
ist that any water fittings, before being fixed in build- 
S, Must be sent to their testing office or be tested 
jwhere or receive the approval or disapproval of the 
iter Board, nor have they any right to charge a fee 
testing. Of course there is no obligation upon the 
iter Board to test fittings, 


It is hoped that this effort on the part of a public 
authority to put another and most unjustifiable burden 
on the public will be strenuously resisted and defeated, 
as no useful purpose can be served by it, while the cost 
of building, which is already checking commercial 
development, will be still further increased. It is another 
case of officialism gone mad. 


The Architectural Assistant. 
A CORRESPONDENT challenges the Secretary of the 
R.I.B.A. to answer a certain question, and we imagine 
that his answer, or that of any reasonable man, would 
be this: If the assistant mentioned is continuously em- 
ployed by any architect in making working drawings from 
rough sketches, and if he is competent to do this satis- 
factorily, he will have no difficulty in obtaining £6 a 
week, or £1 a day, for his services. We quite agree 


that his work deserves such a salary. Our point 
is this—that the great majority of practising architects 


are not in the happy position of the architect quoted, 
and have not continuous work for an assistant ‘in mark- 
ing out working drawings and details from rough 
sketches,’’ but may of them do, and will, employ assist- 
ants if they can obtain their services for a smaller figure. 
Is it or is it not in the assistant’s interests to try to 
prevent him from working for such architects? It must 
always be remembered that, while the principal or the 
partner has to take the fat with the lean, sometimes 
making nothing for months and sometimes earning good 
fees, the assistant always gets his salary, whether fully 
or partially employed. Sometimes he may be doing very 
important work for what is a small remuneration ; at 
others he is partially ‘‘ standing by,’’ and receiving a. 
salary which he is not at the time giving a quid pro quo 
for—owing to circumstances, we admit. The salary, in 
other words, represents a flat rate governed by the archi- 
teet’s average circumstances and wants, and the main- 
tenance of this flat rate may or may not be a convenience 
on both sides. The alternative method is either to do 
without assistance or for the architect to only employ 
oc¢asional assistance at a high figure when he has a press 
of work on. This may or may not suit both, but the 
assistant must, to arrive at his average salary, count 
up the periods of unemployment, which may materially 
decrease the figure, while, like the draughtsman employed 
in making perspectives, he becomes an occasional man. 
The best thing for each man must depend on tempera- 
ment, chances, and circumstances, which are outside 
the power of any Union to deal with. 


The Telephone Service. 


on the 
following 


Mr. Joun R. Remer, writing to ‘‘ The Times 
subject of the Telephone Service, makes the 
interesting suggestions :— 

“Tf, as is generally admitted, everything is wrong 
with telephone management, what can be done to put 
it right? 

‘*(1) I think the country should be divided into 
telephone areas not exceeding twenty in number, within 
which no trunk call should be necessary. 

‘“* (2) Each of these areas should have its own tele- 
phone authority, with a board of directors elected by the 
telephone users. 

‘* (3) The profits of each area, after paving a rent to 
the Government, should be divided: Half to the telephone 
users as a rebate on their rates; a quarter to the em- 


ployees as an increase on their salaries and as an 
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encouragement towards profitable and economical 
management; and a quarter to create a reserve, 

‘(4) ‘These boards would be able. to issue bonds, as 
is done by the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board and the 


Port of London Authority, to enable them to make rapid 


and immediate extensions in the facilities offered. 


‘‘T put this forward as a skeleton scheme, which I 


trust will be carefully considered as an alternative to the 
present system.’’ 

The scheme is one which has been evidently carefully 
thought, out, and will, we: hope, receive full considera- 
tion, ‘as it contains useful automatic checks and safe- 
guards against the defects from the effects of which we 
now suffer. ; 


Commercial Buildings. | 
We admire Mr. Selfridge’s enthusiasm and energy but 
believe he rather loses a due’ sense of scale. “We do 
not think that the treatment of every building should be 
determined solely by its size or the amount of money 
which an owner can spend upon it. We think that towers 
and other features ‘associated from time immemorial 
with public buildings and churches in which every. citizen 


has a communal interest are inappropriate and. vulgar. 


—however they may be treated—when forming an 
adjunct to a shop or commercial building... Mr. Selfridge 
does not see why the store should not be treated as if 
it were as important as a church or town hall, but we do 
not agree with*him in this, and believe that the attempt 
to so treat it is an unpardonable vulgarity approximating 
to bad manners in ordinary life. A tower in Mr. 
Selfridge’s new building is an advertisement meant to 
attract people to his shop and not an effort to give dignity 
to a building intimately connected with our beliefs, our 
feelings, or some great national object. By all means let 
us have good shops, convenient, well-lighted and well- 
designed, but we do not want them shouting in our 
streets that the greatest thing in life is the successful 
retail selling of commodities. Mr. Selfridge’s announce- 
ments take up quite a large space in our papers but with 
the most friendly feelings towards him we do not want 
to see him make quite as big an architectural display 
in London, 


The Society of Architects and the 


Building Exhibition. 
A -uatuRE of the Building Exhibition at Olympia last 
year was the innovation introduced by the Society of 
‘Architects in organising the Architects; Welcome Club, 
and a number of conferences and social functions, all 
tending to bring those concerned into closer relationship 
in matters of common interest. 

The successful pioneer work of the Society has re- 
sulted in their being joined this year by the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects and the Architectural Association 
in the organisation of a similar programme. 

The Princes’ Rooms at Olympia will be equipped as 
before as an Architects’ Club for use during the period of 
the Exhibition from April 12 to 26, and there will be 
exhibitions of architectural photographs and of drawings 
from the leading architectural schools and ateliers, and 
kinematograph demonstrations of the work of the archi- 
tect in carrying to completion with the aid of the con- 
tractor the buildings the architect has conceived and 
designed. ~ There will also be lectures by experts on 
subjects of public interest, with special reference to the 
provision of homes for the people. These demonstrations 


and lectures will be free'to the public visiting the Hxhibi- 
tion, one of the objects being to enable the uninitiated to. 


gain a better idea of what is involved in the training of 
an architect and what he stands for in the national scheme 
of public service. 


On Friday, April 22, there will be a public dinner in 


the Pillar Hall, Olympia, organised by the three archi- 
tectural bodies, when representatives of the Government, 
kindred institutions, foreign architects, and-of the build- 
ing industry will be the guests of the Club. 
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sonal pleasure and profit by visiting the Exhibiti b 


Through the generosity of the director of t 
hibition the use of a special admission ticket by m 
of architectural societies will ensure a contribu 


Society, so that these architects will not only de Be 


will be the means of adding, without expense or oblig 
to themselves, to a fund which, at the present jun 
is greatly in need of support. cae 
An official programme will be issued in due 
and in the meantime any communications in regaa 
Architects’ Welcome Club programme should be ad 
to the Secretary of the Society of Architects, 28 | 
Square, W.C. 1; the Secretary of the Royal Insti 
British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W. 1; or the 
tary of the Architectural Association, 34-B5 
Square, W.C. 1. ee a 


An Unpublished Book of Zs 
No. 4.—The Wise Men and the Byld 


Now in the time whereof we write the reco: 
certain wise men who sat in high places and wer 
nected with the Artz and a renowned racehorse 
as the Byldyr. Very full of life was the Byldyr, 
of his years, which were more than three-score - 
and ten. And in the years which are passed ha 
ridden by several jockeys which were of the So 
the Artz, and most of them had the Byldyr throy 
the roadside in’ his career, so that they picked the 
selves up and rubbed their hurts and sought ot 
pation. But in the dwelling near by the Byldy 
was one who, for more than three decades of 
tended the noble animal, and he became even the 
jockey, nor was he of the Society of the Artz. At 
fortune fell on the Byldyr and great races | 
by his exceeding speed in the Advertizment-rai 
the wise men of the Artz meeting together argued 
wise: If none of the fellowship of the Artz 
without grievous accident on the back of the By 
if one other who is not of the Artz can com 
feat, must we not say he is exceeding able an 
be one of us? And go they carried it, and great 
was done by the Fellowship of the Artz to the 
who could ride the Byldyr without grievous hurt 
we opine in this that the wise men showed wisd 
was it not written on tablets of clay in far Chal 
nothing succeeds like success, and do not men 
earth, and possibly the gods in high Olympus 
force majeure ? . 
Morau.—lIf wise men show wisdom, truly a 
wise, and who can rightly criticise the judgment 
mighty ? . 


Mr. Wittram C. Harpisty, F.R.IBA., dt 
home in Brighton Grove, Rusholme, on Friday 
of sixty-five years, after a distressing illness. He 
architect of the Crossley Sanatorium, Delamere, on 
first of the large institutions to be erected in this 
for tuberculosis. Mr. Hardisty visited Germany in 
the purpose of getting the best information ayailabl 
subject. Himself a devoted Churchman, Mr. Hare 
the architect of two churches at Oxton, Birkenhead 
as of Christ Church, Moss Side, St. Chad’s, Ladybe 
St. Philip’s, Gorton. For fifty years he was : 
chorister in Manchester. i | 


THREE wills of architects have been recently p 
The largest sum is that of Mr. John Brightmore 
Withers, of Heatherleigh, Oakholme Road, Sheffiel 
tect and surveyor, a former President of the Sheffiel 
of Architects,and Surveyors, and a former’ mem! 
R.1.B.A. Council, who left: £57,932, net personalty 
The second is that of Mr. Henry T. Hare, P-P.R 
of-Egypt,,Wood, Farnham Common, Bucks, and 
Square>W.C., who died on January 10, leaving est 
gross value of £23,033, the net personalty being 
Mr. Thomas Reeve Grieg, of Abbeville Road, 
ee of Kingsway, W.C., architect, left esta 


. 
London Art Galleries. 

(All Rights Reserved.) 

ast week was an important week for English water- 
solours in the art galleries and sale-rooms. One of the 
shoicest, displays of these—including some exquisite 
3irket Fosters, and work by Copley Fielding, David Cox, 
3onington, Prout, and Brabazon—was on the walls of 
Jhristie’s, for the sale on Friday, February 25; butthese 
rawings will be noticed later in this week’s Notes, and 
pass on now to the exhibition of selected water-colour 
‘yawings of the early English school during the months 
f ity and March at Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons 
falleries in Old Bond Street. 

“The present exhibitions keep on the high level of 
hose dealing with English water-colour art which have 
ere preceded it, and has alse some new and very 
nteresting features. We come first to' Peter de Wint, 
i is well represented with four paintings on the first 
wo walls. Cool, reserved, reposeful are epithets which 
ught be applied to his ‘* Quayside,’’ No. 1 in the ex- 
ibition, which would be a delightful painting to live 
tith; while, personally, I prefer the lovely colour and 
ense of atmosphere in his ‘‘ Below Richmond, York- 
hire’’ to his more ambitious and larger ‘* Lancaster.’’ 
directly below this last is J. R. Cozens’ ‘‘ Mountains in 
ilba,’’ with its grand drawing of the bare peaks, which 
ve appreciate at a little distance. : 

_ Then we come to J. M. W. Turner, who, as in pre- 
jous years, is worthily shown here. We have six 
aintings here together, ranging from the comparatively 
arly “‘ Dake of Lucerne from Fluelen ’’ (about 1809, 
‘urner’s first tour on the Continent was in 1802), through 
ne middle period shown in the careful drawing and rich 
lees of his ‘* Grenoble Bridge ’’ (1824), to the riot of 
unbow tints exquisitely blended in his ‘‘ Lake of Zug’’ 
1843) and ‘‘ Descent of the St. Gothard, Valley of the 
‘temo *’ (1842-1845). Thomas Girtin was born in 1775, 
nd the quality of style in his work was admired by his 
ontemporaries, who allude to the ‘‘ sword play ”’ of his 
encil and the boldness of his washes. He appears here 
1 six characteristic works, hanging above an admirable 
‘rout drawing of ‘‘ Ratisbon,’’ in which that artist revels 
1 the beautiful Gothic detail. 

| Next to these we come upon nine water-colour draw- 
igs by Francis Towne, an artist of great merit, who, I 
aust confess, is new to me, and possibly to other visitors. 
lowne lived from 1740 to 1816—that is to say, he was 
contemporary of John Robert Cozens and Thomas 
frtin; and the reason his drawings are so little known 
Ste public is, as I believe, that, apart from the British 
Tuseum collection, these’ drawings remained till recently 
i the hands of the Merivale family and other descendants 
f the artist to whom they had been left. Francis 
‘owe is, however, an artist whom collectors will not 
nish to lose. Belonging to a good period, his work has 
idividual style and good drawing, with the bold, clean, 


| 


wilt wash of Girtin himself. I was particularly attracted ‘ 


y his “‘Monte Cavo, near Rome,”’ a subject which he 
reated twice, and by his drawing of ‘‘ Ambleside.’’? Then 
‘e come to 4 most beautiful Copley Fielding, the wide 
ale of ‘‘Patterdale’’ bathed in misty light, and to 
nrket Foster’s delightful sheepfdld; and with E. M. 
Yimperis we are among the moderns. The comparison 
s instructive: but we may feel that Birket Foster, 
V. Muller (‘‘ Near Athens’’), Wimperis and Thorne 
ee well even beside de Wint, Girtin, and Copley 
CINE. 
j Tasi week saw also opened the attractive ‘‘ Spring Ex- 
ibiton, of English Water-colours ’’ which Messrs. Brom- 
ead and Cutts have brought together in their Cork Street 
ralleries. ‘In the Spring,” writes Mr. A. J. Finberg 
1 his foreword to this catalogue, ‘‘ a young man’s fancy 
| ‘turns to thoughts of love; and the dealer’s to 
ughts of water-colours.’’ | What I feel about this 
bition is that it has been extremely well selected, 
nd shows good quality right through. Messrs. Agnew’s 


naual exhibitions ot English water-colours have always 
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pre-eminently possessed these qualities, but it would not 
be too much to say of the Cork Street Galleries this - 
spring that they make a good second. Perhaps the gem 
of the whole display is the lovely drawing of 
‘* Sallenche,’’ by John R. Cozens, which faces us on the 
stairway, and which was painted in 1778; but it is well 
supported by the work of Girtin, Peter de Wint (‘‘ Plough- 
ing near Oxford’ is to be noted), Copley Fielding (three 
paintings include a ‘ Tiandscape with River,’’ lent by 
Lord Amherst of Hackney), David Cox (note two de- 
lightful little sketches of this artist’s own house), William 
Callow, and Samuel Prout (Swiss cottage with figures). 

We get here, too, Sidney Cooper in some of his 
earlier cattle pieces (1839), J. M. W. Turner in one of 
his earlest known drawings, the subject being the Pan- 
theon in Oxford Street (now occupied by Messrs. Gilbey) 
after if had been destroyed by fire—a drawing made when 
Turner was sixteen years of age,—a water-colour drawing 
by William Riviere, father of the late Briton Riviere, 
R.A., its subject ‘“‘The Trout Pool,’’ and an exquisite 
little drawing by John Ruskin himself called ‘‘ A Study 
of Box,”’ with all this artist’s delicate finish. Nor have 
the moderns been neglected. | Among these Lamorna 
Birch (‘‘ Western Fields’’), D. Murray Smith (‘‘ After- 
noon, Buckinghamshire’’), and Bernard Eyans come 
well forward, while earlier we find Birket Foster, and 
H. B. Brabazon in his Italian scenes. 

At the Fine Art Society last. week was opened a well- 
arranged triple display of oil paintings by Richard Jack, 
R.A., Bernard Priestman, A.R.A., and Archibald Barnes, 
their work alternating with very good effect. I have 
known Richard Jack more in portrait and figure work 
hitherto, but some of his landscape here, notably ‘‘ A 
Derbyshire Moor,’’ was a revelation. I do not myself 
like white frames and mounts for oil work, and some of 
the paintings so framed (Nos. 40 to 57, especially 43 and 
45) seem to suffer from this treatment. Bernard Priest- 


‘man is at his best in ‘‘ A South-West Wind ’’ and ‘* Bem- 


bridge Harbour ’’; and Archibald Barnes’in his figures 
shows clean, fresh drawing and colour. Sas: 


Art News of To-day. 


Or first importance in art sales was that of Messrs. 
Christie, Manson’s on Friday, February 25. Prices had 
shown a certain tendency to drop during the last weeks; 
but, on the other hand, seldom has there been such a 
superb collection of water-colour drawings of the English 
school put forward as were on Christie’s walls last week. 
J. M. W. Turner, Copley Fielding, Birket Foster 
(twenty-one paintings, Nos. 90 to 110, this last, ‘‘ The 
Butterfly,’’ a masterpiece); David Cox, R. P. Bonington 
(The Asinelli Tower, Bologna,’’ another gem of English 
art), de Wint, and Brabazon were enough to make any 
collector’s mouth water, and it might be felt that if prices 
fell here things were bad for art indeed. 

This was, in fact, almost something of a test sale, 
bringing dealers up from all over the country, and by 
two o'clock on the Friday afternoon the sale room was 
already crowded. It may be said at once that bidding 
was worthy of the grand quality of the goods offered. 
The ‘‘ Derwentwater or Keswick Lake,’’ by J. M. W. 
Turner, which had belonged to John Ruskin, in the John 
Edward Taylor sale before the war brought 2,200 
guineas; on Friday it started with Mr. Sampson’s bid of 
500. guineas, and after a sharp contest fell to Mr. Gerald 
Agnew for 2,300 guineas. Before this had come Copley 
Fielding’s glorious drawing of “‘ Staffa’’ (dated 1853), 
which went up to 1,300 guineas, a record, we believe, 
in prices for this fine artist, and certainly doubling its 
previous sale price. The exquisite little Bonington, 
above mentioned, fetched 200 guineas, as against 155 
cuineas in the Taylor sale. The sale showed, as a 
whole, that for pictures of the best quality there is still 
good money to be found among us. 

The death of the veteran Academician, Mr. G. D. 
Leslie, R.A., last week makes another gap in the ranks 
of the Royal Academy. 


President, 
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Edinburgh Architectural 
Association. 


New light was shed on one of the oldest and most 
famous of Edinburgh squares in a lecture on “‘ George 
Square: Its History and Romance, 1766-1820,”’ delivered 
to the Edinburgh Architectural Association on Febru- 
ary 24, in the Hall of the College of Art, by Mr. W. 
Forbes Gray, F.R.S.E., Mr. T. P. Marwick, ARB UA; 
in the chair. The lecturer considered 
erroneous the notion that when higher standards of 


domestic comfort necessitated removal from the tall lands 


and dark closes of the Old Town the well-to-do and the 
fashionable betook themselves to the ridge on the further 
side of the valley once covered by the Nor’ Loch.. The 
first migration was not to the north, but to’ the south. 
Brown Square was built and George Square was building 
before a stone of the New Town had been laid—betore 
even the Act extending the ‘‘royalty ’’ over the fields 
to the north had been passed. That a new and more 
wholesome Edinburgh might be reared on the sunny and 
breezy uplands beyond the Flodden Wall was a poten- 
tiality firmly grasped by the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The principal inducements were that this area 
was not liable to public burdens, and that it was near 
the Old Town. 
George Square was the creation of James Brown, 
an Edinburgh architect, who was also responsible for 
the erection of Brown Square, Charles Street, Crichton 
Street, and Buccleuch Place. In 1761 he purchased 
twenty-six acres in this quarter for £1,200. The Town 
Council had declined the first offer, but no sooner had 
Brown bought the property than that body realised its 
mistake. The Corporation offered Brown £2,000, but he 
refused to sell for less than £20,000. Having feued the 
ground, Brown received the purchase money as an annual 
return. Brown’s fueing plan (1779) was shown, and it 
was mentioned that the Square was not called ater 
George III., as is generally supposed, but after George 
Brown of Lindsaylands and Elliston, the architect’s 
brother. Building operations were begun in 1766, the 
first houses being erected on the north side. By 1779 
the east and west sides were completed, while the south 
side was finished about 1785. The stone was obtained 
from Oraigmillar, and most of the houses were built 


by Michael Nasmyth, the father of the painter of the: 


famous portrait of Burns, and the grandfather of James 
Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam-hammer. - 

The early residents had special privileges and obliga- 
tions. Those who lived in the Square were forbidden to 
engage in ‘ 
brew “‘ for sale.’’ 


eralt. 


Nor could they engage tn any handi- 


by fire or water to the ‘‘ milns commonly called Cannon 
milns,’’ so that they might be “‘ grinded.’’ 


George Square, during the period under review, was 


the abode of much poetry and charm of Scottish life. 
At least thirty Border families, all noted more or less, 
had their town residences there. 


Birmingham Architectural 
Association. 


THe ninth general meeting of the session of the Birming- 
ham Architectural Association was held at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Birmingham, on February 25, when the Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. T. Buckland, F.R.I.B.A., occupied the 


chair. 


Mr. Lionel B. Budden, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., read a 
The lecturer 


paper on ‘‘ Architectural Education.’’ 
prefaced his paper with the observation that in most 
articles and discussions that have been devoted to this 
subject, no clear definition of the function of the archi- 
tect could be found, some visualising him as a structural 
engineer, others as an artist, and others again as a hybrid 
between an artist and a business man. Mr. Budden 
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- time to teach more than one style, and the principal « 


‘any trade or merchandise,’’ or to bake or 


Further, those who grew corn or other grains on 
Heriot’s Croft were required to send all -cereals damaged 
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therefore began with an’ analysis of the actual duties ; 
the architect. : re 
An architect was required to be an expert in plannin; 
to have a thorough knowledge of materials and methods , 
construction ; to be competent in certain technical scienc; 
involved in the practice of architecture—such ag survey 
ing, sanitation, hygiene, acoustics, &c., to know how { 
fuse together the programme of practical needs, materia! 
and construction into an esthetic whole—in a word, tot 
able to design; to be proficient in the presentatio 
design, and to understand the administrative, leg: 
financial procedures relating to architectural p 
In former days, proficiency in all these subjects 
be acquired, but owing to the more extensive ra 
to-day, this is unpossible, and specialisation bec 
inevitable, and architectural education must be ada 
to meet that situation. a 
Five of these essentials could be taught, but ‘th 
faculty of design can only be stimulated and given meai 
of expression, and it is for this that a school is bette 


fitted than an office as a means of instruction. Th 
greatest difficulty arises in how to correlate the schoc 
and the office, The pupil could go to a school in th 
morning and an office in the afternoon, but he woul 
have great difficulty in concentrating on his work; |}: 
could go to an office in the day time and to classes i 
tlfe evening, but then he would be exhausted and almos 
incapable of taking in knowledge; or he could go to 
school for certain periods of the year and to an offi 
during the remainder. This seems the most sensible an 
correct method to employ. a 
Byery effort should be made to place actual exampk 
before the students, and Mr. Budden instanced the fa 
that the cinema was being used at the Beaux Arts, fc 
teaching construction. oe 
In the space of five yeans there is not sufi 


fy 


the school should decide on the most suitable, and teac 
it thoroughly in all its aspects, ignoring other styk 
entirely. Mr. Budden ended by advocating the ad pti 
of an academic system of architectural education, whi 
would be able to offer scholarships, thereby affording a 


opportunity to people who had the ability, but who cou! 
not afford to pay the fees. | 

At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. W. Haywoc 
proposed a vote of thanks, which was seconded by M 
B. F. Reynolds, and carried unanimously. a 


ie 

e eyo,e e e i ee. 
Possibilities in Brickwork.” | . ; 
By Nathaniel Lloyd, O.B.E. 4 


Brick has been defined as ‘‘a factitious building ston 
made from the silicates of alumina and hardened by heat, 
put in plain English brick is burned clay. oe 

There art three ways of burning: in the sun, im kiln 
and in built up masses by fuel mixed with the clay | 
which the bricks are formed. The last method is large 
used in this country and little, if at all, on the Continer 

The Egyptians made their bricks of clay mixed wi 
straw and baked in the sun. This answered in Egypt al 
countries where there was little or no rain. In the seco! 
century Agis, besieging Mantinea, turned the course, 
the river against the walls of that town and dissolved the 


‘‘hecause they were made of crude brick,” which, as t. 
% ; 


ancient historian says, ‘‘ truly is safer against the sh 
of military engines than either burnt brick or stone id 
these get broken.’’ We may gather from this what p! 
gress the science of fortification had made so long a 3, 18' 
years ago. - a 3 

The earliest mention we have of bricks is in Geme 
xi, 8, say upwards of 4000 years ago, when the Tower 
Babel was projected and we read: ‘* Let us make bric 
and burn them thoroughly.’’\ And they had bricks 
stone, slime had they for mortar. Slime was bibume 
In Samuel IT, xii, 31, we read ‘‘ David made the chil 


* Synopsis of a lecture delivered before the Northern A 
tectural Association, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on February 23. 
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of Ammon to pass through the brick-kiln.”’ 


That would 
de 3,000 years ago. | 


Roman bricks were long and thin, were made in the , 


same way as and resembled our paving tiles. In the 

south wall of the chancel of St. Martin’s Church, Canter- 

bury, | have measured a number of these Roman tile- 
pricks up to 22 inches in length, varying in thickness from 

1 inch to 1} inches and laid with very thick joints, four 

courses rising 144 inches. 

. Most Italian buildings are built of brick (the Florentine 
brick measures about 12 inches by 6 inches by 14 inches), 
0} erlaid with marble + inch to | inch thick. In Northern 
Italy terra-cotta ornaments are used architecturally, but 
ihese are not to be confused with bricks. 

- The Romans introduced thet method of brick-making 

into this country, but, after they left, the art appears to 

have died out and we do not find bricks again until 
medieval times. ‘The earliest of these are stated to be 
those at Little Wenham Hall, of the thirteenth century. 

During the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 

brick-making in this country was popularised and influ- 

enced by refugees from the Low Countries and France, 
who settled here and not only re-introduced the art, but 
made a strong impression upon local architecture. The 

Low Countries are the home of modern brickwork and you 

will recognise their influence in many of the slides I shall 

show you. 

‘IT cannot now enter into the complexities of sizes of 
bricks, which have varied from Egyptian bricks measuring 
16% inches by 84 inches by 53 inches, equal to a cube of 
771 inches, to tiny Dutch bricks measuring 5 inches by 24 
inches by 1} inches, or equal to a cube of 16 inches. Say 
relative proportions of 48 to 1. 

Now my object in coming here to-night is to show you 

a number of ways in which one may use bricks and I pro- 

pose to commence with examples of simple projections 

and to pass from them gradually to more elaborate treat- 
ment in mouldings and ornament. I hesitate to use the 
word ornament because it is a discredited word. In 
almost any town one sees buildings exhibiting the misuse 
of ornament. Some years ago, large quantities of moulded 
brick and terra-cotta were produced by manufacturers and 
stocked by builders’ merchants for incorporation 
by builders as strings, copings, cornices, finials, 
and panels. I believe the free use of this rubbish had the 
effect prejudicing the use of the right kind of brickwork, 

so that it went out of fashion. I should rejoice to see a 

revival of the right use of brick mouldings, &c. 

May I suggest the importance of avoiding excessive 
projections, of using mouldings as sparingly as if stone 
were the medium and the exercise of great caution in em- 
ploying ornamental details. I hesitate to say which of 
these three matters is the most important, but, perhaps, 
too great or insufficient projection are the commonest 
stumbling-block. In ordinary three-storey buildings one 
finds examples where it is right to provide 4-inch projec- 
tion to pilasters, but many more need only 2 inches. 
Raised panels may he raised 2 inches, but more frequently 
one; drifting to blocks at quoins seldom more than 1 inch, 
apron pieces 1 inch or less, but all depending upon the 
scale of the building. 14-inch projection each course in 
corbelling is about the limit and often much less will be 
necessary, as | pointed out last year when speaking of the 
sailmg courses of chimney caps. 

The fifty slides illustrating this lecture include ex- 
iples of simple and moulded projections, bonds, copings, 
uments, various stages of brick-cutting, cornices, door- 

ways, complete orders in brick, steps, chimneys, plaster 

on brick mouldings, gauged work, rubbed work, windows, 
fireplaces, tracery, and brick carving. By means of these 

T have endeavoured to show some of the ways—the many 

ways—in which brick can be used. Of ‘colour, I cannot 

sive examples, but may remind you what a wealth of 

variety is available. You may recollect that last year I 

spoke of the importance of choosing bricks having texture 

and suggested that, ‘as bricklayers are in the habit of lay- 
ing the smoothest side of each brick outwards, they might 
4s easily expose that having the best texture. There 
would be no more delay in doing one rather than the other. 
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At the present time, when bricklayers are limiting 
their output to some 350 bricks daily, it is found here 
and there that concrete blocks (made and handled, largely, 
by unskilled labour) have slightly reduced building costs. 
Bricklayers might easily lay four times the number of 
bricks they now lay daily, when brick would once more be 
found the cheapest of all building materials and we should 
hear no more of concrete blocks. 

IL maintain, not merely that there is no building 
material than can compete with brick, but that there is 
none that can approach it. 

Its components are obtainable everywhere. It is 
warm. It is light. It has texture. It has a greater 
variety of colour than any other material. It weathers 
for centuries, improving meantime. It can be moulded, 
rubbed, cut, and carved. 

Finally, it responds to and rewards a thousandfold 
the care and forethought of the user if he be sufficiently an 
artist to appreciate its wonderful qualities. ; 


New Books. 


‘ Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture.’’ By 
Sir T. G. Jackson, Bart., R.A. Cambridge University 
Press. £4 458. net. 

Tus is a second edition of an able and scholarly work, 

well illustrated by reproductions of a great number ol 

the author’s drawings, which bear witness to the care 

and thoroughness with which he has investigated a most 
interesting subject. Many of these remind us of the 
delicate pencil-drawings by which Ruskin illustrated 
his works, and though we now feel they are somewhat 
old-fashioned in type, they are excellent and pleasing of 
their kind. Now some of our architectural writers 
analyse a building in much the same manner that a 
surgeon operates on a patient, but Si Thomas is 
pleasantly descriptive in an easy, scholarly way which is 
peculiarly his own. He writes that in our present day, 
when the supremacy of Greek art is insisted on, Roman 
art has fallen somewhat into disrepute, but since he wrote 
these sentences architectural research and education has 
changed, and it is now generally admitted that the 

Romans are to be regarded more as a race who adopted 

and expanded Greek architecture to meet the wants of 1 

more complex civilisation than as an inartistic race who 

plastered their ruder monuments with the forms of a 

civilisation they imperfectly understood. Roman plan- 

ning and Roman study has long been the foundation on 
which French architects are trained, and is now, through 
our schools, coming into its own in English architectural 
education. But it is natural that Sir Thomas Jackson’s 
great knowlege of history and of literature should con- 
vince him of a truth which the more prejudiced and 
ignorant took long to recognise—that Roman civilisation 
was the one channel through which the foundation of 
the modern Europe we know was made possible, and 
nothing can ever efface its influence on our lives and on 


‘our art. Rome may be likened to a bow which, distended 


and altered in form when drawn back, takes at rest its 
original form, and in like manner we may say the whole 
of Byzantine and Romanesque architecture was distinctly 
and closely founded on that of Rome, and only in the 
brief medieval period was the Roman likeness lost for a 
time to be regained almost line for line in the later period 
of the Renaissance—a Roman architecture again 
essayed by races who spent a fraction of the colossal 
sums of the Casars on the capitals and monuments of 
modern Europe. Sir Thomas’s sketch of Byzantine 
architecture in Salonica, Constantinople, and other 
centres is both vivid and analytical, while through 
Ravenna, that focus of conflict between Eastern and 
Western civilisation, he passes to Rome and a discussion 
of Lombard architecture and that of Pisa, Florence, and 
Lucca; while his second volume treats of the Romanesque 
of France, Germany, and England. The book is one 
which will be useful to the student, but if anything more 
valued by the lay reader, who will find pleasure in its 
mastery of historical fact and clear and vigorous descrip- 
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tion, for it is no mere work of reference but a picture 
of the historical sequences and meanings of European 
architecture. 


“‘The Water Colours of W. Russell Flint, R.W.S., 
R.S.W.’’? With foreword by Malcolm C. Salaman. 
1990,‘ The Studio.”’ 


A veERY appropriate and useful publication is that of the 
present study of Mr. Russell Flint, under the sub-heading 
of ‘‘ The artist and his career,’” illustrated by eight repro- 
ductions in colour from Mr, Flint’s work in water-coldur. 
This work will, without doubt, be well known to some— 
and probably to many—among our readers ; and has been 
frequently noticed in our columns during even the present 
year, both in connection with the very ‘successful display 
of his work in this medium at the Galleries of the Fine 
Art Society last spring, and with later exhibitions. 

Born in 1880, Russell Flint was the son of an artist. 
“‘ Designing and illuminating engaged his father profes- 
sionally . . . and here again one may trace inherited 
tendency, for, like the son, the father always loved water 
colour best of all mediums and used it efficiently.’’ Litho- 
graphic work was what occupied Russell Flint in _ his 
earlier days, and he was working with the. lithographic 
printers at this time from 8 a.m. till 6.p.m.,: while giving 
his evenings to the Edinburgh School: of Art. . But all 
this time ‘‘ between whiles he would seize every oppor- 
tunity of painting from nature.for the sheer love of it ’’; 
and passing on to book illustrations. he: found here the 
opportunity for his water-colours. Mr. . Bernard 
Partridge was already interested in the young artist; and 
Mr. Philip Lee Warner recommended him for the illus- 
trations of the Medici Society’s Riccardi Press. Russell 
Flint did the drawing for a number of their publications, 
including Homer, Chaucer, Malory, Theocritus, Matthew 
Arnold and Kingsley: but perhaps it-was with Malory’s 
“* Morte d’Arthur’’ that he felt the closest personal 
attraction. . He was engaged for two years on this last 
work, and told Mr, Salaman that.‘‘ when he had finished 
the forty-eight drawings he would. willingly have started 
on another forty-eight.’’ His charming series for the 
‘‘Tdylls of Theocritus ’’ must not, however, be here over- 
looked—‘‘ richest in imaginative expression and most 
artistically satisfying in their pictorial qualities of colour 
and design.’”’ 

It was in 1900 that Mr. Russell Flint ‘‘ began his 
nabit of an annual continental trip for painting Purposes 
Paris or Normandy being usually his objectives ’’; but it 
was not till 1911 that he could spend a year in Italy and 
Sicily. I was myself in Italy at that very time, and know 
how immediately his luminous painting, with ‘its clean 
washes and well-drawn figures, caught the appreciation 
of the Italians. He arrived ' at Milan alittle late for the 
admirable annual show of the Society of Lombard Water- 
colour Artists, but all the paintings he could send’ them 
were sold, and the President of the Society told me he 


could ove sold twice or three times their number. 


Venice was not included‘as far as painting went, in that 
visit; but I understood from the artist that he hoped to 
visit the City of the Lagoons, which appealed to him im- 
mensely, in the present year. _ . 
_ The present volume gives us, ‘in Mr. Malcolm 
Salaman’s text, a slighé~ but direct and attractive 
study of ‘* the artist and his career,’’—a career which, 
we feel, may have yet further developments and successes 
awaiting it; and the eight. colour-plates, well repro- 


duced, give us an idea sufficient, but scarcely so complete 


as we might have wished, of the luminous skies, the clean 


direct treatment of ficure or. landscape which belong to 


this brilliant modern artist. 


** Highways and BIW AE of Northumbria.’ 
Anderson Graham. 
‘Thomson. Macmillan & Co.. 7s. 6d..net. 


Tuts is a delightful little book giving’ a good account of 
one of the most picturesque countiesof “England which 
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. worth, Hexham, Morpeth, and Bamburgh i is espe 


Vee. 
With testo, by: Hugh - 


is little known by most of those living in the & 
The county which contains Newcastle, Alnwick, \ 


rich in tradition and history, while the Tyne, Coq 
Tweed are all rivers famous for their beauty an 
ciation with legend. Berwick, the border town, 
is neither Scotch or English, is treated in a very 
ing chapter by itself. “Newcastle deserves 
itself, for in spite of its busy commercial c 
both one of the finest and most picturesque 
vincial towns, and is well shown in some 
Thomson’s delightful sketches. Other illu 
which may be noted are those of Bamburgh Cas 
the background of a stormy sky, Seaton De 
Blyth Harbour. The book, like others of th 
a skilful web of legend and history, with 
pleasantly written descriptions of topographi 
Messrs. Macmillan have been fortunate in their 
of authors for this admirable series of books, 
both pleasant and useful companions to those of 
would know our own country. . 


¢ 


‘‘ What to See in America.’’ — 

Macmillan & Co. 16s. net. ‘ 
Tus is an admirably produced little book 
illustrations, very well reproduced from good ph 
give an excellent idea of the beauty and intere: 
United, States. Each section dealing with — 
State is naturally short, and would not serve 
for:a guide, but an exatiinenen of the book 
intending visitors to the United States an adm 
of the sections they might like to visit, and er 


By. Clifton 


Such a series of illustrations as that of Mon‘ 

example, gives an admirable idea of the fine 
scenery to be found there, while the general 
chief cities ‘and on the historical associations of t 
Statés are all that can be desired. It should 
for the intending visitor to America to plan out th 
ines Of a tour tions tae examination of this” 
and the details can be filled in at leisure. Ap 
this it affords a complete answer to those who 
the United States as being devoid of natural interes 
many of the illustrations “show scenery which it’ 
impossible to surpass in Europe for beauty or 
of scale. It should be recommended by every 
agency since it contains precisely the general 
tion which travellers abroad require, while ne fo 
most attractive volume. 


— 
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Tuer Council of the British School at Rome met Ia 
at the offices in Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Roa 
under the presidency of the Prince of Wales. Th 
Faculties were elected for the ensuing year. The F 
Architecture is composed as follows:—Sir R. Blomfie 
John . ee Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw,. Mr. W.. 
Green, Sir Edwin Lutyens, Mr, Ernest Newton, | 
O.. H. Reilly: Mr. Gilbert Scott, Mr.. J. W. Simp 
Aston Webb. Mr. Chalton Bidelaws is, of course, 
architectur al student to win the Prix de Rome. Sar 


At a general meeting of the Westera branch ‘en the 
Wales. Institute of Aychitects, held at the - Baltic, 
Castle Street, Swansea, the following. officers were | 
for the ensuing year: Chairman, Mr. Glendinning 
ham, F.R.1.B. AL; Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Herbert 
E.S. Mee ; Hon? Tpastier and Librarian, Mr. H.C. 
mouth, F.S8.Arc.; Committee, Mr. J. Cook: Rees, F.f 
Mr. 'C? Si Thomas, E.S. ‘Are., Mass ae Ellis, 
F.S.Are,.,Mr.- Thomas Gibb, M.S.A. ; - ‘Associates’ 
sentative; Mr. G.: L. Ordeker: “rst ‘Hubert ‘Rogers | ' 
elected: henorary - adie “The - following were e€ 
represent the, branch.on the Council of ‘the: South 
Institute of Architects:—Mr.. Glendinning Mo 
¥.R.I.B.A., Mr. J. Herbert’ Jones, F.S.Are.,. Mr. By. 
Rees, F.S.Arc., and Mr. Thomas Gibb, M.S.A. Mr. 
Giocker was elected to represent the architects’ assist 
sels 
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By Professor Renato Paoli. 


| Puate I—BALCONY WITH ARCHED ROOFING. 


Iv has been remarked that the ancients cared little or 
nothing for landscape, as such. They did not imagine 
that there could be an intimate connection between a 
beautiful prospect and a condition of mind: often in front 
of a picturesque scene they seem to have remained in- 
different. This entered into their domestic architecture, 
of which I was speaking in the last of these articles. 
They did not imagine that even in the intimacy of home- 
life near their own hearth there existed the need which 
is So pressing and so precious to us moderns, of the 
enjoyment of natural beauties; a need which can be 
estimated by the architectural effort of houses which, 
before a fine landscape, try to climb one above another, 
or clamber up into some less accessible point, from which 
a beautiful outlook can be obtained. 

As I have remarked the type of the house at Capri 
is the exact opposite of the antique house. The open 
Space, the “‘ peristilium’”’ of this last, is here occupied 
by rooms which communicate with each other, not only 
within, but also without by means of terraces and balconies 
Which run around the house. And since at Capri the 
Sea is beautiful and the hillside is beautiful, the east is 
beautiful, and not less so the west, and from every 
‘side the outlook has always a beautiful prospect before 
it, so the house is furnished with the greatest possible 
number of doors and windows, so that the air, the sun- 
shine, the daylight can penetrate from every side. 

_ The columns of the ancient ‘‘ peristilium’’ have 
indeed remained, but distributed around the house to sup- 
port arches of vines and festoons of westeria. And, as 
the native population has no scruples about concealing 
from the eyes of strangers their domestic life, they live 
ab Capri not only in the open air but actually under the 

I Pe ee 


* I.—Amalfi, July 2 (1920): II.—-Rrvello, January 28. 


eyes of the passers-by. The traditional “‘ glass house,’”’ 
in which, according to a wise saying, the statesman ought 
to dwell, has become a reality at Capri. For this purpose 
the house is not confined to the central building, but taking 
advantage with ingenuous charm and fine perception of 
the different levels of the soil, is extended by many tenta- 
cles into the garden, the kitchen garden, and fields adja- 
cent by means of extensions, little accessory constructions 
connected together by terraces, porticos, narrow stair- 
ways, arches and corridors,—to such an extent that it is 
difficult to know sometimes where the house ends and the 
garden and kitchen-garden begins. The luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of thejsland inserts itself in the most bewitching way 
with pergolas and festoons of flowers within the domestic 
enclosure: the house, spreads itself cut at ful] length, like 
a cat enjoying the winter sun, adapting and accommo- 
dating itself to the broken nature of the ‘ground, ter- 
raced and strengthened with the soil. 

It is worth seeing, too, with these master-masons,— 
who know no school of architecture, who have never 
heard speak of Vitruvius or Vignola, who possess no other 
instruction than the practical but. humble craft of the 
mason (‘‘muratore’’), no other rule than that dictated 
by thely own eyes,—with what genial and inspired fancy, 
with what innate refinement of taste, with what 
spontaneity of imagination and variety of solutions these 
craftsmen have, in each individual case, resolved the 
numerous questions arising from the irregularity of the 
ground, the scanty space available, the soil on all different 
levels, and with what simplicity they have adorned the 
house with just what is needed, without trimmings and 
without academic memories. 

On the littoral of Amalfi, all exposed to the south, a 
target for the shafts of the African sun, a type of house 


Prats IL—AMALFI; STEPS BEHIND TdE HOTEL LUNA. 
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Puats IIL.—AMALFI: FRONT OF THE HOTEL LUNA. 


open to the light, to the air, to the gaze of the passers-by, 
like those of Capri, where the temperature is uniformly 
mild, would be entirely uninhabitable. 

So here the house finds a new form of architecture. 
But here, too, as the sea is most beautiful and the country 
enchanting, the Amalfitan does not abandon the fine 
outlook, but rather wishes to enjoy it. The houses, owing 
to great scarcity of land for building, climb one above 
the other, striving which shall be the highest, when they 
do not mount tothe top of the hill to get a yet wider out- 
look. Their openings are generally small, to let just as 
much air and light pass through as is needed, and no more. 
But more numerous than the windows, especially on the 
side of the sea, are the balconies. The balcony is wide 
and protected by a flattish arch, so arranged that the 
rays of the sun, low in winter, can penetrate into the 
house: in the summer, on the other hand, the sun being 
high, they are warded off by the arch. And the arch is 
the fundamental element of the house at Amalfi. One 
arch, two arches or three: one floor with arches, two 
stories, three . . . the house is arranged according to the 
rhythm of these arches, not calculated by any mathe- 
matical formula, but designed by the eye of masons, who 
from generation to generation have transmitted the un- 
conscious secret of these characteristic curves. 

The symmetry of rule is here unknown; and equally 
so the Academic canons. Ofter a pillar is supported, 


j j 


not on its own base, or even, as Bramante would haye 
advised, on the key of the arch, but barely at its side. 
The only rule is the harmony of masses as it results {o 
the beholder’s eye; for the ‘* muratore ’’ of Amalfi does 
not use design and plans, but conceives his scheme in the 
very act of building, with the spontaneous improvisation 
of a contemporary poet of the people. . 

The variety of architecture and the fixed rules of style 
ure here side by side in happy union. Where the arch 
is not possible, the master-mason constructs a most 


elegant ‘‘ tettoia’’ (roofed shed or “* marquise ’’) with 
the same eurve as that of the arch (Plate I.). And 


where he has had to keep the street wide, and yet find 
space for the interior of the house, he keeps the outside 
wall projecting at a certain height over the road, sup- 
ported upon little arches, which make no pretence to 
be symmetrical or even regular. Yet again, as on this 
coast the land is by no means leyel, and these differences 
of gradient impose on him stairways and terraces, hang- 
ing gardens and porticoes, the builder, with an exquisitely 
decorative sense and marvellous mastery of his craft, 
has taken his advantage in the variety of line, character, 
movement in his construction (Plate I1.). 
The architectural details here merit special atten- 
tion: cornices, window-ledges, architraves, pilasters, 
columns, roofs and gutter, roof leads and ridges and 


terraces are alike admirable for the elegant simplicity of 


Piatt IV.—_A TERRACE AT ATRANT 
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their lines, which might be sought in vain from qualified 
architects, whose taste has been spoilt by the manuals 
and their eye by academic instruction (Plate III.). Hach 
house here is different from its fellow, the only thing in 
common being their architectural rhythm and their decora- 
tive elements. Jor every house offers a different solu- 
tion of problems offered to it by variable quantities—the 
unequal ground level, the uneven space at disposal, and 
the limits of this space, the position in regard to the sea— 
and all these in their turn impose their requirements on 
the construction (Plate IV.). 

We have here to ask why some artist of taste and 
genius does not go to seek out in these enchanting sur- 
roundings inspiration, points of view, motives for a civic 
wehitecture which shall be purely Italian. A German, 
vho had studied with affection these popular construc- 
ions of Capri, Amalfi, and Ravello, has, in fact, con- 
structed some “‘ villini’’ at Rome. Being German he 
succeeded in reproducing with scrupulous fidelity the 
ehitectural elements of those parts of South Italy: but, 
or the same reason perhaps, or because he combined 
hem badly together, the result often showed little taste. 

And this example would deserve to be followed out 
vy one who had the eye of an artist—and the heart of an 


talian. 


Gift of a Staircase to the Nation. 


Viruin a short time the Victoria and Albert Museum at 
south Kensington will be enriched by the addition of a 
yrought-iron staircase of much beauty and_ interest. 
Yo. 35 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, having been purchased by 
he College of Iistate Management, is now undergoing 
ertain internal alterations, which will make it more 
uitable for educational purposes. The architect has 
eceived instructions to preserve as far as possible all 
oteworthy features, but, as it is impossible to preserve 
he staircase in its present position, the Governors of 
he College, with commendable public spirit, have pre- 
ented the ironwork to the nation. The process of re- 
ioving it has been begun, and it will be transferred at 
nee to the Museum. 

The balustrading is of finely wrought iron, and on 
he first landing is a panel of similar work. It consists 
f nearly forty panels, each being adapted to its particu- 
wv position. They are of the well-known lyre pattern, 
mbellished with acanthus leaves in repoussé work. 
he panel on the first floor is of great beauty, the centre 
s occupied by a monogram within an acanthus leaf 
ramework, which rests upon a cloth of Estate, and is 
urmounted by a satyr mask; it is flanked by bold scroll- 
ork enriched with applied acanthus foliage, the upper 
crolls terminating in eagles’ heads. 

_ The lavish use of embossed foliage and other decora- 
on suggests that the ironwork was the production of 

London smith early in the eighteenth century, who 
as an admirer of the style of Jean Tijou, the French 
mith, who hhad just completed his great work at 
lampton Court and St. Paul’s Cathedral. In present- 
Ig this excellent example of decorative ironwork to the 
lctoria and Albert Museum, the College of Estate 
lanagement has shown a commendable sense of re- 
ponsibility towards the public. If that sense were more 
nevally diffused among individuals and bodies, who have 
| their hands the fate of fine specimens of old English 
orkmanship, the national museums would become what 
ley Ought to We, places where the taste and skill of 
ae generations of Hnglish craftsmen, shown in a 
ay representative series of samples of their work, 


ught serve to stimulate and direct the efforts of their 
iccessors. 


THE usual lectures on the history and architecture of St. 
ang lomew-the-Great, E.C., will be given in the church on 
re een 5 and 19, at 2.30. No tickets are re- 
i crypt and cloister can be visited without charge, 

collection will be made for the recovery of the remain- 


ix bays of th Ka: ‘Loistear ye: y ‘O¢ 
cite ne ast Cloister. There will be an organ 
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“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


Marcu 4, 1871. 

THOROUGHLY imbued. with Ruskinism, and a consequent 
hatred to all shams in building and architecture, I lately 
visited the largest cities in the great Western Republic, ex- 
pecting to find something to admire, and probably in New 
York a second Venice, or a Paris in marble. But I was 
grievously disappointed, for most of what I encountered was 
sham imitation, and unblushing deception. While walking 
along Broadway, New York, the long, straight, busy street 
seems blazing with marble of the purest white, but to the 

eye of the European architect the sight is one of intense 

disappointment. With few exceptions, the buildings are all 

classic ; and as we have come to consider marble such a pre- 

cious material, from its scarcity in Britain, and, from read- 

ing the “‘Stones of Venice,’’ to associate it so much with 
Gothic, to find it used here for common forms and details, * 
such as are found in Britain in stone and brick, seems such 

a waste of good material, that we are prepared immediately 

to find fault with it. The prevailing idea seems to be that 

because a things looks costly, it ought to look well; that a 

plain wall with square window openings, just because it is 
built of marble, must look better than a freestone front, 

although its windows are ornamental] and its capitals and 

stringcourses carved. It is probable that if there were some 
cheap and lasting way of making a Broadway front look like 
gold, there would be found men in New York with bad taste 
enough to do it. 

When we examine these marble buildings we find that the 
greatest number of them are only brick cemented and painted 
in imitation of marble; many are entirely of iron, also 
painted ; and even some of those that are marble are sup- 
ported on the ground-floor by iron pillars painted white. 
In regard to the rest, if three inches were stripped 
off the face of the walls, nothings would be left but 
a backing of brick! Of course there are many substantial 
marble buildings, such as the National Academy of Design, 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and A. T. Stewart’s house, New 
York; the Treasury and Post Office, Washington; Girard’s 
College, Philadelphia; the Masonic Temple, Boston, and 
others; but all, with few exceptions, are costly models of the 
Parthenon, Pantheon, &c. 


Forthcoming Events. 

Friday, March 4.—-Town Planning Institute.—Meeting 
at 92 Victoria Street, Westminster. Paper by Mr. Edgar L. 
Chappell entitled ‘‘ The South Wales Regional Survey.” 
6 P.M. 

Saturday,. March 5,—Axrchitectural Association.—V isit 
to Bank of England. 

Monday, March 7.—Surveyors’ Institution.—Meeting at 
12 Great George Street, Westminster. Paper by Mr. A. B. D. 
Lang, F.S8.1., entitled ‘‘The Report from the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Business Premises.’’ 
8 P.M. 

Tuesday, March 8.—Liverpool Architectural Society.— 
Meeting at 13 Harrington Street. Paper by Mr. J. H. 
Sellars, F.R.I.B.A., entitled ‘‘ An Architect’s Use of a 
Library.’’ 6 P.M. 

— Institution of Civil KFngineers.—-Meeting at Great 
George Street, Westminster. Paper by Mr. Stephen Leggett, 
M.Inst.C.E., entitled ‘‘The Amritsar Hydro-Electric Ivrri- 
gation Installation.’”’ 5.30 p.m. 

— Royal Sanitary Institute.—Meeting at 90 Buckingham 
Palace Road, 8.W. 1. Discussions on ‘‘ The Sanitary Engi- 
neering Side of Town Planning,’’ to be opened by Mr. 
Edward Willis, A.M-Inst.C.E., F.S.I., and ‘ Town Plan- 
ning of Built-on Areas,’’ by Mr. George Pepler. 5 p.m. 

Wednesday, March 9.—Association of Engineers-in- 
Charge.—_Meetirfy at St. Bride’s Institute. Fleet Street, 
E.C. Paper by Mr. A. J. Assheton entitled ‘‘ The Economic 
Utilisation of Exhaust Steam.’’ 7.30 p.m. / 

— Friday; March 11.—London Society.—Meeting at 18 John 
Street, Adelphi. _Paper by Mr. I. G. Gibbon, C.B.E., en- 
titled ‘‘ Zoning and: Town Planning.’ 4.30 p.m. 


A course of six Advanced University of London Lec- 
tures on “‘ Recent Engineering Works in Italy ”’ will be given 
by Professor Luigi Luiggi, of the University of Rome, at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
S.W., at 5.30 p.w., on March 7, 9, 11, 15. 16, and 18. The 
chair at the first lecture will be taken by his Excellency the 
Italian Ambassador. Admission is free. 
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Correspondence. 
The Architect’s Assistant. 


To the Editor of Tue ARcuHrrscr. 


Srr,—Reference your article of February 25 on this 
subject, you state that you believe that nineteen-twentieths 
of architects in this country are capable-of carrying out 
‘such work as they do without assistance. I cannot make 
‘out whether the reference is qualitative or quantitative. If 
the first, I. sincerely hopeso; if the latter, certainly not. 
My Union would vertainly not put forward a statement which 
would reflect on the professional ability of the general body 
of ‘practitioners. As regards the quantitative interpreta- 
tion of your statement, however, I am absolutely sure of 
this fact, that no principal, yesterday, to-day, or to- 
, morrow, has kept, does or will keep, ‘an assistant for amuse- 
ment; my own experience is that as soon as the assistant 
is no longer wanted, whatever salary he may be receiving, 
he is discarded. I believe a raising of the standard of 
wages will cause him to effect certain economies ; we main- 
tain, however, that the assistant will still be better off. 

But to me it seems you are illogical. You state that the 
profession is overcrowded, that the majority of principals 
have not enough work in hand. You also advocate the 
assistant to start in practice as soon as he can do so. Now if 
there is not enough work for those already in practice, how 
are those not in practice to establish themselves without 
taking even that away from those who have. 

Let me turn to your axioms. An axiom is defined as a 
simple statement, the truth of which is so obvious that no 
proof is necessary. In other words, there can be no two 
‘opinions as to an axiom. Let us see. 

<“ Agiom’?? No, 1.—The majority of practising archi- 
tects are not wholly incapable of doing what work they have 
themselves.’ If the reference is qualitative, yes. 

<< Agiom’? No. 2.—The amount of work each architect 
obtains is usually determined by circumstances which he as 
seldom able to control.’ I think ‘this is, to some extent, 
debatable; if not, there is no blame whatever to the man 
who cannot obtain any work after his brass plate has been 
put up. 

“« Agiom’? No. 3.—The average’ architect, while not 
seeing his way to increase his work, could do with less assist- 
ance by working harder himself.’ The small architect 
could not do with much less, the average architect, I do not 
think would be able to effect any real saving. 

“« Agiom?? No. 4.—While every building costs more 
than it did before the war, the average architect for that 
reason is likely to have less to do, which neutralises the 
higher fees received.’ My experience is that it reaches: to 
nothing like neutralisation; architects are also supposed 
now to be charging. 6 per cent., not 5 per cent., and more 
proportionately on small jobs. I have heard of at least one 
architect (not a Londoner) who has, during the last year, 
been able to purchase a new motor-de-luxe. 

*« Agiom” No. 5.—If the architect has fewer com- 
missions he is in a-better position to, do the work involved 
in carrying them out himself.’ Granted. 

<« Agiom’’? No. 6.—The high cost of living, combined 
with the shortage of work, hits the architect, as well as the 
assistant.’ Yes, but the shortage of work during the last 
year did not exist and, on account of the accumulated 
arrears of building during the war, is not likely to be very 
great for a few years to come. Also, the man with the 
larger income is not hit so badly as the man with the smaller 
income, the rise being proportionate. A small income 
leaves no margin for economies. 

“« Amiom’? No. 7.—Lhe public will not pay higher fees.’ 
To put this down as an axiom is quite wrong. We do not 
admit the: truth of it at all. Moreover, many architects 
to-day are not charging what they might. I heard the story 
the other day of a. well-known professional architect who 
had advertised for an assistant in what he thought was the 
certain hope of a large commission. An applicant turned 
up and was turned away, the advertiser explaining that he 
had always done Messrs. So and So’s work for them at 
2) per cent. and had quoted this again, but Mr. ———, 
having, he understood, obtained the commission, he sup- 
posed he had undertaken to do the work for 2 per cent. I 
believe 2 to 25 per cent. is quite a general figure in large 
parts of the country. We would rather architects regarded 
the present scale as a maximum, so long as they regarded 
it as a minimum, than not regard it at all, as many do not 
to-day. 

‘* Apiom”’? No, 8.—The assistant, unless he has private 
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means, needs continuous employment.’ Granted, but mu 
of the employment has always been casual. lek 


“« Agiom’’ No. 9.—Most assistants prefer to be 
offices where they see work from which they can learn wh 
will be of subsequent use to them.’ True of assistants of 
certain age. Many of the older ones can also teach the 
employers. a 

“« Agiom’’ No. 10.—The best terms one man can obta 
from another will chiefly denend on the personal equati 
and upon circumstances.’ Your idea throughout is alwa 
individual bargaining, but why this between principal ay 
assistant should be quite correct and not between archite 
and client I do not know. We admit that there must be 
certain amount of bargaining, but we want a satisfacto 
foundation on which bargains can be conducted. 

“*¢ Antom.”’ No. 11.—If the average architect cann 
afford to employ assistants there will. be much greater nece 
sity to secure work from a few exceptionally fortunate me 
and the market for service will be correspondingly curtailec 
This is purely hypothesis, and I don’t believe in practic 
as I have said above, it will prove true. re 

One question I should like to put. You have asserte 
and it has been asserted so often, that if a mam is a1 
good at-all he can establish himself in a practice at lea 
able to support him. If this be true, why cannot the sm: 
or average man be, by an extension of the argument, o; 
of the fortunate few at the top ? ss 

You conclude with a reference to men at the Office 
Works obtaining salaries of £700-£800 a year. It al 
applies to men in other official offices, but do your reade 
realise that these posts are few, that such salaries ear 
with them very disproportionate responsibilities, often 
much as those of ten or more private practitioners p 
together, and that the vast majority of official -assistan 
throughout the country are paid not more, often less, th: 
their clerical colleagues. Where they get more than the ou 
side assistant is entirely due to the clerical salary standar 
Yours, &c., Cuas. McLacHian, 

Hon. General Secretary, 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional Unio 
33 Tothill Street, S.W. 1. pet : a 
March 1, 1921. a 
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To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT, — ; 
Srr,—Referring to your second paragraph under ¢ 
above title in last Friday’s issue, I have made no contenti 
that architects should charge higher fees; I simply ask 
the R.I.B.A. whether it admitted that its scale of fees w 
too low to allow for a proper salary for the assistant. | 
_ I now repeat that question to the Secretary of the Ins 
tute: Does the scale of fees allow for an’ assistant’s sala 
of £6 6s. a.week ?: . oy . we 
By assistant I mean the draughtsman who, from | 
principal’s rough sketches, makes working drawings, detai 
and so on, and who week after week, month after mont 
year after year, is kept very busy. Ra 
If the Secretary‘of the R.I.B.A. remains silent on tl 
point every assistant will know how to interpret his silence. 


r 


Yours, &e., i ea 
died "en Henry Hyams. 

6 Waterloo Road, S.-H. 1.) .~ foie 
February 26, 1921... , ee 
te 


ie rr 1 pe 
Ventilation in Picture Theatres. 
To the Editor of THe AncuIrsct. 


‘ § "7 2 
Srr,—Allow me to draw attention, through the medir 
of your valued paper,.to the growing and urgent. neces! 
for more efficient, ventilation in picture theatres. This 1s 
matter not of secondary importance, as the, majo 
architects evidently are inclined to believe, but is 
prominent feature in the design of these places, a feat 
which strikes the public:to a far greater degree than di 
either the very imposing elevation or general planning. 
With regard to’sliding: roofs or mechanical ventilatic 

the latter, which is never carried - out .to its fullest- 
most efficient effect, although these methods are ex ens 
to form, or if the architect be bound down to a fixed st 
whereby he is compelled to do his utmost under fin ne 
circumstances, let his first thought fly to the method he w 
adopt to ventilate his new building to the satisfaction | 
the general public, who are very difficult to please on t 
matter. oe 
Let some other element in the design suffer for the cay 


ia 


of ventilation sooner than erect a grand and imposing ed { 
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MODERN PLANT 
FOR DISPOSAL 


Surplus Mechanical and Chemical 
Plant, the property of Nobel In- 
dustries, Limited, is available for 
disposal. The list includes Steam, 
Gas &§ Oil Engines ; Locomotives, 
Boilers, Air Compressors, Fans &F 
Heaters, Pumps, Shafting, Pulleys 
and Weighing Machines. Also 
Buildings of Steel, Wood &S Brick 


Descriptive Pamphlets will be sent with 
Peeler ARTICULARS 


Nee ePLICA TION 
Write or Telephone—Victoria 4299 
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Platers’ Shed at Large 
hipbuilding Yard, 
coated with 
“Bitumastic” Solution. 


“BITUMASTIC” 


Regd. Trade Mark. 


| Lengthens Life of Steel and Iron 


Structures by Preventing Rust. 


It lasts longer, dries quicker, goes much 
further, and costs less than oil paints. 
Although hitherto obtainable in Black 
only; Red, Brown, and Green shades 
can now be supplied possessing the 
lasting qualitiesof the Black, with the ad- 
ditional advantage of permanent colour. 


NOBEL INDUSTRIES L” 


PLANT SALES DEPARTMENT 
5 Palace Street, LONDON, S.W.1 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD., 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, London, Livervool, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Hull, Cardiff, Dub’in, New York, etc. 


Telegrams: “ Bitumastic.” Telephones in Every Office. 


HUUIUIUTIOITTOUOOUUOWUOUO TOUTE 


THE | 
HELIUM FITTING 


FOR USE WITH GAS-FILLED LAMPS. 


The Latest Product in Scientific I{fumination, 
a OE EE In SCrientine 1Mumination. 


ENSURES CORRECT DISTRIBUTION 
and UNIFORM INTENSITY OF LIGHT. 


METAL WORK SUPPLIED IN EITHER 
PLAIN OR DECORATIVE DESIGNS. 


Our Illuminating Engineering Department is at the 
disposal of Architects and others for advice and assist- 
ance in the preparation of a HELIUM installation. 


ALBERT LEE “&) COMPANY, Ltd. 


Head Office and Showrooms: 8/9 NEW ZEALAND AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Works: ANDREW’S ROAD, HACKNEY, E.8. 
And at NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, GLASGOW, and BIRMINGHAM. 
‘Telephone: City 8668. Telegrams: ‘“Shadowless, London.” 
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as bluff, behind which is lacking the greatest and most 
urgent necessity for assuring comfort and health, which two 
items impress the public to a greater extent than does the 
majestic beauty of the place. 

In the second case, for an architect who may have every 
available source of funds at his command there is no possible 
excuse for avoiding efficient ventilation. 

"he most satisfactory method I know is that of double 
concrete louvres at a height of about five-sixths of the build- 
ing, these to occur every ten feet: and to be accompanied 
by cast-iron air vents at a height of about twelve feet. 

Nevertheless, let each architect reason on this matter 
for himself, and so let him adopt whatsoever method he 
deems to be the most satisfactory and cheapest, but by no 
means neglect this all-important feature for that of some 
decorative treatment. The public go to see the play, and, 
even if they wished to, they could not fully perceive the 
decorative treatment, which may be external or internal.— 
Yours, &c., 

B. G,. A.’ SMITH. 

‘“‘ Fyogner,”? Pearson Park, Hull. 


British Industries Fair. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Srr,—Judging from the notes that are appearing in the 
Press with regard to the British Industries F air, there 
still appears to be a large amount of misconception In the 
minds of the writers as to the scope and object ofthis great 
national trade exhibition. 

It has been pointed out time and time again that the 
section in London is by no means the whole of the Fair. The 
exhibit in London is comprised very largely of the fancy 
and luxury trades, whereas a large proportion of the staple 
industries of this country can only show at Birmingham and 
Glasgow. At the first-named centre practically the whole 
of the metal trades ave represented, while at Glasgow textiles, 
boots, clothing, &c., are shown. 

It should, therefore, be pointed out, when reference is 
made to this Fair, that the three sections are part of one 
whole, and that no visitor can cover the whole of the indus- 
tries of this country without seeing them all. ( 

May we ask your attention to this if you are dealing 
with the matter ?—Yours, «c., 
J. A. Srpap, 

Publicity Manager. 
Chamber of Commerce, 

95 New Street, Birmingham. 

February 22, 1921. 


Competition News. 


SrxTEEn sketches were submitted in the Liskeard borough 
War Memorial Competition. The premium of five guineas 
has been awarded to Mr. EK. C. Higman, of St. Cleers, whose 
design shows a granite cenotaph which is estimated to cost 
£750, exclusive of lettering. 

Tur Renfrew War Memorial Committee invite designs 
before April 9 for a memorial to cost not more than £1,200. 
The successful competitor will be entrusted with the work and 
the second best will receive a prize of £10. An architectural 
assesor is to be appointed. Mr. A. R. Harper, town clerk, 
Renfrew, is acting as honorary secretary and will furnish 
particulars. 

In connection with the competition for Hillhead (new) 
High School for the Education Authority of Glasgow re- 
ferred to in our columns some time ago, Six John Burnet 
has now made his selection of the following ten competitors 
in the first competition :—Charles B. Pearson, F.R.I.B.A., 
18 Dalton Square, Lancaster; Reid & Forbes, 14 Ran- 
dolph Place, Edinburgh; W. Naseby Adams, A.R.I.B.A., 
25 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, §.W. 1; A. B. 
Llewelyn Roberts, of Colleutt & Hamp, 20 Red Lion 
Square, London, W.C, 1; Thomas Braddock, 8 The Ridge- 
way, Wimbledon, London, S8.W. 19; E. Berry Webber, 
8 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2; Edward G. 


Wylie, A.R.I.B.A., 212 Bath Street, Glasgow; H. E. . 


Clifford & Lunan, 209 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; 
William Ross, 93 Hope Street, Glasgow; and John C. T. 
Murray, F.R.I.B.A., 69 The Outer Temple, London, 
W.C. 2. The above successful competitors will take part 
in the second competition along with the following ten 
competitors who had already been specially invited :—A. C. 
Dickie, M.A., Professor of Architecture, Manchester 
University; W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A., 5 Pickering 
Place, St. Jamies’ Street, London, 8.W. 1); Maxwell 


_ Trust, were opened last Saturday. The new bui 


Ayrton, 3 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London; # 
Burke Downing, 12 Little College Street, London, S.W, 1 
A. M. Paterson, M.A., A.R.S.A., 266 St. Vincent Street 
Glasgow; John Keppie, A.R.S.A., 257 West George Street 
Glasgow; John Watson, F.R.I.B.A., 242 West Georg 
Street, Glasgow; Reginald O. Fairlie, 14 Randolph Place 
Edinburgh; Andrew Balfour, F.R.I.B.A., 110 Main 
Street, Blythswood Square, Glasgow; and Matthew Adam 
160 Hope Street, Glasgow. oe 


e A -. 

A Useful Extensible Step-ladder. 
Burivers, decorators, shopfitters, and others using ladder 
will be glad to know of the new ‘‘ Zerlini”’ extensible ster 
ladder, the patent rights of which for ‘the United King 
dom have recently been bought by a British coneern, whic 
employs only ex-Service men, who have actually been i 
the firing-line. The ‘‘ Zerlini’’ ladder is made entirel 
of hard wood; no nails are used in its construction. Th 
extensible portion, just doubling the length of reach, i 
firmly fixed by a special metal clamp to two parts of th 
main ladder, and its height is regulated merely by clamy 
ing on at anyone of the rungs. It can also be extende 
laterally, and used as support for a plank platform. Fo 
painters’, glaziers’, and plumbers’ use it is treated wit 
Solignum, thus preserving it, and rendering it more or le 
fire-resistant. The step-ladder is made in eight size: 
ranging in height from 4 ft. 6 in. to 18 ft., and in price 
from 28s, to 57s. 6d. free on rail. Inquiries should h 
addressed to Captain Reeves, the Forge Factories, Unde 
river, Sevenoaks, Kent. ; 33 


General 


THe expenditure to date on the repairs to the roof c 
Westminster Hall is officially calculated to be £68,000. — 
Mr. CHartres W. Lone, F.R.1.B.A., has resumed hi 
Londou practice at 36 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 
Untrt the end of August Sir John Soane’s Musenn 
13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, will be open free from 10.30 to 
on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, and a 
other times by cards obtained of Mr. A. T. Bolton, F.S.A 
F.R.I.B.A., the curator. S 
Tur Royal Berkshire Regiment War Memoria] Committe 
have accepted a tender by Messrs. Wallis & Sons, of Maic 
stone, to erect the cenotaph, as designed by Sir Edwi 
Lutyens, R.A., at the Barracks, Reading. Nearly £2,500 hz 
so far been received towards the cost. 
Tue Dean and Chapter of York have failed in their effor 
to raise a fund of £1,000 for the preservation and repairin 
of the ancient chapel of the Vicars-Choral of York Minst 
in Bedern, which had been condemned by the local author 
ties as unsafe. The Chapter Clerk has now written to tl 
Corporation stating that the effort to raise a fund h 
failed, the Dean and Chapter do not look for furth 
sideration or ask the Corporation to delay any actio: 
think advisable. The Streets and, Buildings Com 
have been instructed to take the necessary steps in reg 
dealing with the structure as a dangerous or dil 
building. aie 
THE lecture on ‘ Cottage Hospitals,” which 
delivered at the Royal Institute on Monday, Marel 
8 p.mM., by Mr. H. Percy Adams, F.R.1)B:AGy pro 
be of great value to those who have to’deal wi 
vision of new hospitals in the near future. 1 
who is one of the best-known hospital arch 
country, is the designer of: Newcastle Royal 
Bristol Royal Infirmary ; the King’s Sanatorium, 
Warneford Hospital, Warwick; Woburn Cott 
and many others. It is expected that a num 
hospital authorities will be present at the m 
take part in the discussion. ean 
Extenstons of Gresham’s School, Holt, Norfolk 
the Fishmongers’ Company are trustees under the 


clude ,biological and geographical laboratories. 
training shops, art-room, and two class-rooms. ' 
was built in 1903. Mr. J. W. Simpson, P.R.1. 
Mr. Maswell Ayrton have designed these exten 
temporary buildings. They are of elm framing, m 
sections and bolted together, with a 6-inch conc 
and roofs of light elm-board covered with Norf 
thatch 12 inches thick. It will last without repain 
or fifty years. The total] cost, including furniture, 
or £1 8s. per superficial foot, as compared with £5 p 
using normal materials. 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS} 


‘.. WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 
LONDON MANCHESTER. _ EDINBURGH * GLASGOW | 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. _ StAndrew Steel Works. ——~ Pinkston. 


East Greenwich SE. Office 19,Waterloo St 


BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE 
Office: +7, Temple Row. Milburn House. 


London City Office 3, LAURENCE PouNTNEY HILL E.C.4 | 
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The Modern System of Hot Water 


Supply. 
Coke and Anthracite Boilers. 

Hor water is constantly required in every house. Yet 
in most homes the supply is spasmodic, inconvenient and 
costly. The word ‘‘ Hot’’ on the tap is often a gross 
mis-description of a tepid flow which issues at the bidding 
of the optimistic guest. It is far easier for the average 
man to get into ‘‘ hot water ’’ at the office than it is in 
his own home. 

Probably ninety per cent. of, the houses in this 
country are. fitted with coal-burning ranges designed to 
fulfil the triple function of cooking, water-heating, and 
room warming. Obviously, such a combination is bound 
to be unsatisfactory to the modern housewife who wants 
hot water at all times. 

The provision of a constant and adequate supply of 
hot water necessitates the use of a separate heating unit 
for this single purpose. This is generally recognised 
nowadays, and there is a steadily and rapidly increasing 
demand for geysers and circulators, and, more especially, 
for coke-fired boilers, on account of their considerably 
higher economy. In this connection, one naturally 
thinks of Messrs. R. Jenkins and Company, Limited, 
the well-known boiler makers of Rotherham, of whose 
products it may be said, without exaggeration, that they 
have revolutionised the practice of domestic water heating. 

Messrs. R. Jenkins and Company, Limited, manu- 
facture domestic supply boilers in a number. of types 
and sizes, from the smallest ‘‘ Kalor,’’ capable of pro- 
viding eleven gallons of water per hour at 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit, to the largest ‘‘ Osho ’’ boiler, with a capacity 
of 152 gallons of scalding water per hour. 

The ‘‘Kalor’”? boiler has a flat top which may be 
used for warming plates, or, if desired, a hot closet may 
be fitted. Its fuel consumption (either coke or anthracite 
may be used) is very small, and may be made even 
smaller by the admixture of combustible rubbish. A fall 
door is provided so that the fire may be exposed for 
toasting or other purposes, the open door forming a con- 


The “ Eco’ Combination. The “ Kalor ” Boiler 


venient rest for anything which has to be heated. Then 
there is the cheaper “‘ Don ’’ boiler, made in four 
capacities, giving twenty-one gallons, twenty-eight 
gallons, thirty-five gallons, and forty-five gallons of 
scalding water per hour respectively. The top of the 
‘‘TDon’’ ig arranged so that the smoke outlet, can, if 
necessary, be reversed. The grate is of the rocking 
pattern and is therefore easily kept clear of cinders. 
In the case of the ‘‘Osho’’ boiler, Messrs. R. 
Jenkins have produced a unit, relatively small in size, 
which is nevertheless capable of heating water far more 
rapidly than previous domestic boilers. As an indication 
of its heating power, it may be noted that the makers have 
obtained, under actual service conditions, as much as 
ten gallons of boiling water per square foot of heating 
surface per hour. The ‘‘Osho’’ boiler being made of 
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the best quality Siemens-Martin mild steel boiler plai 
is practically unaffected by the inevitable frequent al 
vapid changes of temperature. s + .¥ 

Finally, reference must be made to the ingenio 
“Reo”? boiler-oven combination, consisting of a coke 
ox anthracite-fired boiler of the ‘*‘ Kalor ’’ type, connected) 
by a hot-plate extension and a common flue to a gas or, 
electric cooker. The cooker is of the usual design, with 
boiling rings and grill on top. ‘The great and novel, 
advantage of the ‘‘ Eco’ combination lies in the inter- 
communication provided between the boiler and the o 
A damper allows the waste heat and fumes from the boiler. 
to pass either straight across the hot-plate to the eve flue 
(there is no flue direct from the boiler’) or to owlctod 1 
round the oven. In the latter case the oven will be main-| 
tained at a high pre-heat, so that it is only necessary 
to turn on the gas or electricity for a very short tu 
in order to obtain the proper cooking temperature. | 

The fuel economy secured by the ‘* Eco” combina 
tion is indicated by the fact that the waste neav rom 
the boiler will provide about fifty per cent. of the total 
thermal units required by the oven when in normal use. 

Messrs. R. Jenkins and Company, Limited, are also 
makers of wrought steel welded work such as tanks, 
cylindrical or rectangular, pans, plain or jacketed, 
annealing pans and pots, large tubes and numerous’ 
articles and. parts of appliances which can be made 
welded cheaper and more satisfactorily than if riveted 
or made in cast iron. They will be pleased to quote 
prices on receipt of dimensional drawings. 


For this 
class of work large extensions and additions to plant have 
been made and in consequence deliveries are prompt. 
Messrs. R. Jenkins and Company, Limited, handle up 
to ten tons in weight and any thickness of plates from 
*% in. up to 14 in. Also copper pans, boilers and eylin- 
ders. : a 
It speaks volumes for the satisfactory nature of this 
frm’s products when it is stated that the demand has 
been so great as to necessitate the most wholesale addi- 


tions to their works. & 


| 
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Housing News. 


Tur Newport Corporation Housing Committee h 
decided to put in hand as soon as possible 147 more houses 
on the Somerton estate on the duo-slab system and an 
100 brick houses on the St, Julian’s estate. 

AccorpInG to official estimates 5,300 additional h 
are required to meet the needs of Greenock in the imme 
future. Of that total the Corporation have -undertak 
erect at least 2,000. They have already schemes on ha 
provide 300 dwellings, a considerable proportion of 
are in course of being built. It is now proposed that 
should make further progress with their housing policy 
the erection of 1,200 dwellings on ground they have acq 
for building purposes in the Inverkip Road district. 
latest scheme it is intended that the houses should - 
stone, and it is claimed that if reasonably cheap faci 
for the transport of material from Ayrshire or Dumfr 
could be arratiged the houses could be built as economt 
if not more economically, as if brick were employed. _ 

Tum Minister of Health was asked last week in the 
of Commons whether the Department of Director of B 
Material Supplies is necessary, as all public bodies, b 
and contractors know where to purchase material q 
well as Government officials, and whether it is prop 
the interests of economy to abolish this Department. 
Addison replied that he had no doubt the establishme 
this Department shortly after the Armistice served a 
purpose in stimulating production and securing a suffic 
supply of building materials at reasonable prices. In view 
however, of the changed conditions, he had decided that n¢ 
further orders for materials shall be given by the Depary 
ment unless a clear public necessity dictates a departure ; 
this course. He was not yet in a position to say wi 
would be practicable to abolish the Department, as 
was a great mass of accounts and other business to be dea 
with. The materials purchased were not sold at a pron’ 
but the Department was required to recover the whole 
including overhead charges. 
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“The Things which are Seen.” * 


'TaosE who attempt ta extend the limits of know- 
ledge engage in a fascinating pursuit, but one which 
has its dangers and pitfalls. The passion for com- 
pleting the whole of what they have found a part 
often seizes writers, and in the attempt to do so they 
make hasty assumptions which are as unfounded «s 
the fallacies they have exposed. ‘‘ The Things 
which are Seen’’ exemplifies this, though there is 
much good writing and sound thought in it, but it 
would carry greater conviction had its author been 
less dogmatic and opinionated. 

The author rearranges—to his own complete 
satisfaction—the Hierarchy of the Arts, and settles 
their order of precedence, and in a second division 
of the book treats of the Grammar of Design, its 
classification and division, and finishes the work by 
chapters on the relation of the Artist to different 
members of society. 

We will begin first by alluding to a passage 
which shows the lengths to which a man may yo 
to prove his points. In a chapter on Artist and 
Biologist, in which the author discusses intellect and 
nstinct, allusion is made to an insect which lays its 
sges in the body of a caterpillar, so that when the 
srubs come out they may be provided with food. 
To do this it stings the caterpillar at such a part 
of its nervous system that it can no longer feel pain, 
ind yet can continue to perform its digestive func- 
tions necessary for the young grubs’ welfare. 

Now, how did the insect find the exact place to sting 
ts victim? . . . Of course the answer is that the insect knew. 
(‘t had an intellectual apprehension of the structure of 
he caterpillar. It may be objected that if this were the case 
he insect would have more intellect even than a human 
eing. But that is not the true inference to be drawn 
‘rom our premises. This very knowledge which the insect 
vossesses marks it to be in an elementary stage of the 
volution of species, while among men the interna] pro- 
esses Of the body have operated so long that they have 
yassed through the intellectual period and have become 
meconscious; in the case of creatures of a lower order these 
yrocesses are partly conscious. The simplest kind of 
reature has its mind entirely occupied by the performance 
if animal functions. It is intellectually inferior to man, 
or it has not the superfiuous mental energy which has 
nabled man to establish a great civilisation, but it possesses 
m apparent advantage over him inasmuch as it has a know- 
edge of. certain things which in his case have now for 
ver passed into the realm of the unconscious. He also 
mew them once, but he has forgotten them now as it is no 
onger necessary for him to retain them in his memory. 


We doubt whether any theologian has ever been 
julte as dogmatic as this on a subject in which direct 
wvidence is absolutely wanting, and this spirit is 
he great defect in a book with a great number of 
he conclusions in which we are in general agree- 
nent, though we should have preferred to see some 
f them put more tentatively. 

The first of the Arts is defined as ‘‘' The Culti- 
‘ation of Beayty.’’ As this may be said to depend 
potpaly on physical, but also the mental and moral 
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accomplishments which go to make up the mens sana 
im corpore sano, and as considered racially and 
nationally it depends on the general adoption of a 
good and gracious standard of life we are inclined 
to believe, with Mr. Trystan Edwards, that it may 
be considered in the forefront of the important things 
of life. But because the Greeks so regarded it we 
see no reason why it should be included in the Hier- 


archy of the Arts. 


Again, ‘‘ Manners maketh man,’’ and_ are 
supremely important, while their cultivation and 
maintenance is a great object, but, this being 
granted, have we any sound reason to include them 
among the Arts?—we think not. It would be truer 
to say that these are things of greater importance 
than any of the Arts, and then proceed to enumerate 
them ; as to Dress again we agree with the writer, 


it probably is infinitely more important to mankind 


than are any of the so-called Fine Arts, and it is 
indisputable that though it may be less openly dis- 
cussed it is.an object to which most of mankind give 
more attention. It is unquestionably a prior occupa- 
tion to building, painting and sculpture: its 
limitations are more widely understood: and its 
conventions more rigidly binding on the great 
majority of. mankind. But this being granted is not 
sufficient to establish it as a great Art, though, unlike 
Beauty and Manners, we may distinctly say there 
is a definite Art of Dress. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Architecture ’’ is less open te 
criticism, and contains much that we are quite in 
agreement with, and much, it may be added, which 
has been frequently urged before, but the passages 
dealing with “‘ good manners in building ’’ and the 
uvoldance of ostentatious display are very well 
stated. 

Of course it may easily be that fabrics erected for utili- 
tarian purposes may occupy even more ground than a 
university or cathedral, but that does not entitle them to 
domineer over the whole town. A shop with a big dome is 
rather like a private citizen who chooses to don the mayoral 
robe and chain simply because he thought he could afford 
to buy them and they were becoming to him. That the 
former anomaly should be so common whilst the latter is 
unheard of shows that people do not consider their archi- 
tecture to be of such serious import to them as their dress. 
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Again, in speaking of vulgarity in building, the 
author says :— 

Some of it has this blemish because the polite and agree- 
able people who are responsible for it have been taught by 
their academic masters that architecture has no other virtue 
except that derived from good construction, or the right 
use of materials, or the power to express the personality of 
the designer. But good manners can never be an inde- 
pendent creation, because they consist in an act of deference 
to society; and architecture in its developed civic form 
must express the spirit of society. 


We are told that the primary distinction between 
the major and the minor arts is that the former are 
expressed in terms of reality, while the others are 
only reflections of that reality. This distinction is 
certainly one which operates in making painting and 
sculpture non-essential to the average man, but it 


168 | 
is only operative in degree. To the Greeks sculpture 
must have represented almost as much, if net as 
much, as architecture, while evidence exists to show 
that Greek painting, of which we have few records, 
excepting names, was to the Greeks a subject of the 
greatest importance and interest. Again, sculpture 
has an undeniably greater appeal to. the modern 
Frenchman than to are modern Englishman, and, 
with these and other facts before us, we are inclined 
to modify the somewhat scathing appraisement of 
Mr. Tristram Edwards. 

The second part of the book deals with the 
Grammar of Design and analysis of forms, and 
in it an attempt is made to show that the same 
rules and theories apply to natural objects as to 
design, and forms quite a useful analysis, although 
one which is vitiated by a spirit of dogmatism, which 
in some cases is productive of assertions which are 
a little childish. The author acts like one who 
having broken a false god into pieces feverishly re- 
cements the pieces together in a slightly different 
form, and calls on mankind to accept it as the re- 
vealed truth. Not the least remarkable passage 
in the book is that, under the head of ‘“‘ Artist 
and Mathematician,’’ in which the author, referring 
to what he calls Inflexion, says :— 

Now let us apply this principle to objects in space and 
see whether it will not give us some insight into the mean- 
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ing of a phenomenon which has hitherts appear d 
mysterious—namely, the phenomenon of Gravity. Im 
that a solid ball is suspended in space, and that anothe 
is introduced some distance away from it. Would it no 
most unnatural thing if the first ball was unaffected ii 
way whatsover by the entry of the second? That 
indicate a lack of order and of mind, an indescriba le 
ness in our universe, which it is extremely unple 
even to. contemplate. In that the first ball 
approach the second it displays a consciousness of 
existence and provides an instance of peer 


presses re sense, ‘Sn together with a 
whole book might be eliminated with i al 


the basis for a pleasant little back on the : 
other cognate subjects. Clear, logical, an 
analysis “stich as is displayed in Geoffry 
‘“ Architecture of Humanism’’ is a delight t 
for every conclusion is argued and proved, ai 
statements made are outlined with schola 

and without exaggeration. Here we are 
with the book of an author who has chosen : 
so large and ambitious that neither he or any me 
could adequately fill it. It is meant to appea 
explain the sanity of the average man’s outl 
in doing so Mr. Trystram Edwards has reare 
structure of a new Theology of Art without pm 
it with any sufficient foundation. 
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Notes and Comments. 


The Architectural Association. 


A sprctau General Meeting of the Association (now incor- 
porated) is to be held on Tuesday, March 15, at 6 p.m., to 
approve the By-laws as revised, but special attention is 
called to By-law 17 which it is proposed shall run as 
follows :— 

The Entrance fee of each member shall be two guineas. 
The Annual Subscription of members resident not nvore 
than 50 miles from Charing Cross shall be two guineas per 
annum ; and of members resident more than 50 miles from 
Charing Cross one guinea per annum; but each member 
who was a member of the Architectural Association prior 
to January 1, 1891, shall pay an Annual Subscription of 
one guinea. All students in the Schools must be members 
of the Association. 

We are not surprised at the change as we have 
frequently wondered how it was that the “Association was 
able to provide so amply and fully for the comfort and 
convenience of its members. Sometimes at other institu- 
tions we have wondered where all the money goes to; with 
the Association we wonder also, but the difficulty has 
been to understand how its finances can provide what is 
given. Good management can do much, but it cannot 
work miracles and we hope this change will effect what 
is wanted. We are equally sure it will meet with no 
opposition. 


A Sinister Conspiracy ! 
Mr. Georcr Hicks, president of the National Building 
Operatives’ Federation, ‘speaking at Canterbury said he 
wished to state definitely, with regard to the question of 
the 50,000 dilutees whom the Government were 
particularly anxious to force upon the building trade, that 
it wag a scandalous shame to create hopes in the breasts 
of men that they would never be able to fulfil. It was 
impossible to put those 50,000 men at work. It was a 
‘ stunt ’’ of Dr. Macnamara’s, in order that he might 


country is to continue to exist as a civilised com: 


(See p. 174.) 
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acquire the reputation of being able to employ 
ex-Service men. ‘** We do not intend,’’ said Mr, | 
‘in any circumstances whatever to agree to th 
duction of payment by results in the building in 
So far as I am concerned I would be prepared to 
the safe to the last halfpenny in order to resist 
damnable thing being reintroduced into the 
The poor ex- Service men are being used for 
sinister, deeper, and dirtier purpose of obtain! 
system of payment by results. ’ : 
It is an interesting commentary on me atti 
mind of a certain section of the community that 1 i 
be possible to describe payment by results in th 
terms, for it is the system on which all must wor! 


Even if men are paid by the hour, and good m 
receive as much as inefficient men, the total result. 
labour producing more than it costs is the one 
security against unemployment which we are told 
bugbear of the Labour world. The right thing is 
not to try to eliminate payment by results, but to” 
the interests of all how it can be best effected. 


Housing by the Office of Works: i 
Tue total number of houses undertaken since Janr 
1920, is 3,786 (of which 1,135 have been begun, at 
have been completed to date), and the estimated tot 
(including. overhead charges) is £3,811,429. In 
cases the figures included here provide also for 
roads and sewers. Where this is not included the 
cost per house is round about £1, 000. The loca 
ties in the London area for which the Depa: 
acting are: Camberwell, .Poplar, Deptford, 
Shoreditch, Carshalton, Richmond, and Finchley 
little farther afield : Bedford. East Ashford: Sheernes 
Hove. Negotiations are now in progress with oth 
authorities for the erection of 3,513 houses. 
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s the estimates have not in all cases been completed, 
he total figure of cost cannot be given. _ 

We hope that the Committee appointed by the 
B.A. to enquire into this matter will be able to stay 
ne hand of the Office of Works, and further that they 
ill seek the help of the Building Trade Employers in 
ny action taken, since they have a special interest in the 
atter owing to the fact that the Office of Works employs 
‘rect labour. The problem is a difficult one, since it can 
nly be effectively attacked on thie score of economy and 
Jiable figures are usually difficult to obtain and are 
smetimes so manipulated as to be misleading. But this 
the only really effective attack which can be made, 
nee the public are not greatly interested in the 
sievances of architects but are keenly alive to the impor- 
nce of avoiding unnecessary financial burdens. 


The Expression of the War 
‘Memorial. 
_ By P. W. Hubbard, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


uskIN has classified buildings under five heads, one 
‘which is entitled: 
*Memorial—including both monuments and tombs.”’ 

At a time when the country is being sprinkled with 
onuments of every description, it seems not out of 
ace to make an inquiry into the effect that public 
emorials are intended to produce, and how they fulfil 
eir yarious functions. Roughly speaking, two prin- 
pal methods of commemorating the fallen have been 
lopted since the Great War, namely: 

1. Those which combine an element of utility or 
efit in their conception, or are established solely for 
se or pleasure. 

2. Those which are designed to produce their effect 
; appearance only. 

In this cursory review of the subject it is not the in- 
ntion to hold a brief for any particular form of 
emorial, but rather to analyse the impression given by 
ious types. , 
In choosing the form that a memorial should take, 
me are no doubt influenced by what they consider the 
ishes of the fallen to have been. 

In all probability the dead would not have asked for 
iy tangible or earthly reminder of their sacrifice, except 
-make an appeal on behalf of their dependants—an 
peal that cannot lightly be neglected. In fact, it is so 
iperative that the State has in part undertaken the ful- 
ment of this request. Furthermore, if those who have 
id the supreme sacrifice could have known that 
emorial funds would have supplemented the regular 
overnment gratuities, the burden of their anxieties 
ould have been materially lightened. 

However, it seems that we may also be justified in 
ing influenced by the judgment of the living in select- 
¢ the most appropriate manner in which to honour the 
emory of the fallen. 

In dealing with endowments for educational and 
her purposes the effect is more personal in its operation 
id mainly appreciated by the beneficiaries themselves, 
ther than by the public in general. 

In a lesser degree the public are indifferent to, say, 
nds that provide for the upkeep of beds in hospitals, 

that eventually build homes for the widows and chil- 
en of the dead. 

This is an excellent form of memorial that, on the 
ound of common sense, is most estimable, yet, unfor- 
nately, does not appeal so much to the imagination as 
far less worthy, but more ostentatious effort in bronze 
d marble. . | 
Tf we approach the whole subject from the standpoint 

the living and future generations, it seems natural to 
sume that the manner of commemoration inclines to the 
ceptance of ‘‘ visible’’ memorials (used in the technical 
nse), in order to set on record in some permanent way 
e fact that certain brave men have fallen in battle for 
ei’ King and Country. 
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To go a step farther, the memorial might fittingly ex- 
press Victory, Sacrifice, Devotion to Duty, Heroism, or 
many other noble qualities, which might be readily inter- 
preted by the average man in the street. 

On the other hand, reason would seem to demand that 
the claims of unrelenting utility should not be set aside, 
when economy in all things is vitally essential to our 
national reconstruction. Who would grudge tha money 
for memorial schemes being devoted to a hospital ? 

What is more fitting than that the widows and chil- 
dren of those who died in the war should enjoy the 
benefits of such an institution ? ; 

By the same token, why should not gymnasiums, 
recreation rooms, playing fields and the like be estab- 
lished? By indulging in this type of War Memorial 
we are confronted by another aspect of the case. 

The effect produced by the recreation room or village 
hall is that a small section of the community is reaping 
the benefit of what should be a public sacrifice. 

The local village council, who have for years desired 
a hospital, seize the occasion of the war for attaining 
their object. The parson who deems that his church 
snould have a lych-gate does not lose this opportunity for 
exploiting the dead for his own purpose. 

Heaven knows we need hospitals and houses, but 
these should surely be obtained by different methods. 
In one case a hall for dancing was suggested as a suit- 
able memorial, together with a notice to say that it was 
erected in memory of the brave men of &e. 

Does not the fact that a notice is required proclaim 
the hall to be a lie? 

Can the imagination perceive in this a memorial 
arising from its violated truth ? 

Let us think what such a memorial expresses: It 
says plainly “‘ I am a dancing hall ”’ or ‘‘ I am a playing- 
ground, and nothing that you name me will alter the 
fact.’’ 

Will our children think of them in terms of awe, 
respect, and reverence ? 

Will future generations regard them as memorials, 
and beholding, be inspired by the example of the gallant 
men they commemorate ? 

Not necessarily by its obvious costliness of appearance 
or yet by its inherent beauty, but by its effect on the 
nund must a memorial be judged. 

And this brings us to the question of whether the 
‘useless ’’ monument is desirable. 

It has ever been condemned, and, perhaps, in some 
cases justly, on account of the waste of money it in- 
volves, while it serves no practical purpose. 

Call it, if you will, the last flicker of barbarism, the 
final remnant of idolatry, that made us stand with bowed 


_heads before the Whitehall Cenotaph ; yet it is not to be 


denied that our human nature still craves for symbolism, 
and the higher the mentality the more symbolic become 
our representations of abstract thought. We, whom the 
tides of war have left high and dry on the grey rocks of 
reconstruction, still conscious of five years of war behind, 
and foreseeing calamities in the uncertain clouds of doubt 
ahead, find this to,.be an age when the meagreness of 
poverty must needs suffice; when the forces of circum- 
stance demand that all the precious stones of effort and 
of sacrifice that we would gladly give for memory’s sake, 
must be withheld, or perforce we have them not to give. 

Is it only for the death of these heroes that we com- 
memorate them? Surely it is their lives that must rot 
sink into the vaults of oblivion. 

In sooth their greatest service has been.writ in steel, 
so surely their deeds demand the lasting records of stone, 
of marble, and of bronze. 


Ar Salisbury a meeting convened by the Dean appointed 
an Advisory Committee of laymen to assist the Chapter in 
matters relating to the Cathedral and its contents. Sir 
Cecil Harcourt Smith, Director of the Victoria and Albert’ 
Museum, said it was fitting that Salisbury should be the: 
pioneer in this direction. It was a step which would pro- 
bably have to be followed by other Cathedrals. 
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London Art Galleries. 
(All Rights Reserved.) — 


Tur most interesting features of last week’s London 
exhibitions were the spring exhibition of the Goupil 
Gallery, the new exhibitions at the Leicester Galleries 
and at the Greatorex Galleries, and the water-colour 
drawings at Walker’s Galleries by Harry Goodwin, 
exhibited from March 2 to 21. At these last-named 
galleries in New Bond Street is now being shown a well- 
selected number of rare old coloured views in aquatint, 
more than 200 in all, among which may be noted specially 
the Windsor studies (‘‘ The Long Walk, Windsor,’’ and 
‘‘ Windsor Castle ’’), drawn and engraved by W. Daniell ; 
Debucourt’s coloured aquatints of figures after Carle 
Vernet, with.their memories of the close of the great 
Napoleonic struggle (“‘ Les Anglais a Paris,’ ‘* Adieux 
d’un Russe 4 une Parisienne,’’ ‘‘ Famille Ecossaise ’’) ; 
and R. Pollard’s records of the sea fights of Nelson’s 
days or earlier (‘‘ Victory over the French Fleet, 
August 1, 1798’), with which may be compared Pocock’s 
‘““ Hebrus and Li’ Etoile off Cape La Hogue, 1814.’’ Of 
great. artistic as well as topographical merit are Paul 
Sandby’s drawings, engraved by himself or L. Wynne, 
of Severn-side,—‘‘ Worcester,’’ the old bridge at Shrews- 
bury, and ‘‘ Bridgenorth ’’; and, again, the set of four 
Thames bridges engraved by Loutherbourg after Stadler, 
which include Old London Bridge and Westminster 
Bridge. 

Mr. Harry Goodwin is, I believe, an elder brother of 
Albert Goodwin, R.W.S., and shows here some very 
charming studies of flowers in the English countryside 
(‘‘ Gorsefield near Hastings,’’ ‘‘ Water Lilies, Gras- 
mere,’’ “‘An Autumn Tangle ’’); his figures (‘‘ A Letter 
from the Front ’’) are frequently rather weak, and in 
many cases I thoroughly dislike the highly-decorated 
frames in which: this artist seems to delight, but which 
have an awkward way (examples are Nos. 1, 28, and 41) 
of getting in the way of the painting. 

At the Greatorex Galleries E. Arthur Rowe is show- 
ing this month water-colour drawings of ‘‘ Old-world 
Gardens.’’ It may be said that the artist has been 
happy in his subjects, for the gardens selected by him 
are those of the Villa Carlotta on Lake Como, perhaps 
among the most beautiful in the world; of Hampton 
Court, of which we may be justly proud, of Hever Castle, 
and Chequers, now the residence of our Prime Minister. 
I remember once taking a famous Italian critic round 
the Hampton Court Galleries, and years after he alluded 
to those gardens with enthusiasm; and we may remember 
what public indignation was aroused a few years ago by 
threatened official interference with their flower-bordered 
walks. Mr. Rowe is very successful in masses of beauti- 
ful blooms, such as his ‘‘ Rhododendrons and Azaleas, 
Villa Carlotta,’’ and his ‘‘ Azaleas, Lake Como.’’ In 
his “‘ Lengthening Shadows, Chequers,’’ we get a good 
view of the house, and can realise what a lovely old 
building, entirely English in character, this is; and the 
Golder’s Hill Gardens, now open to the public, have 
supplied some charming subjects (‘‘ American Pillar 
Rose,’’ and others). 

The spring exhibition of the Goupil Gallery consists 
of a careful selection of water colours and drawings in 
the Small Gallery, commencing with some brilliant Vene- 
tian studies (‘‘ La Salute,’’ ‘‘ a Dogana,’’ ‘‘ Venice ”’ 
—this last a pastel) by H. B. Brabazon, drawings by 
Shannon, and two interesting Chelsea studies by Walter 
Greaves. The Large Gallery is given to oil work, and 
here are two fine works by John Sargent, R.A. ‘‘A Vele 
Gonfi’’ is a brilliant portrait-study of a woman’s figure 
in black mantle, black gloves, black hat with white ostrich 
plumes—obviously a portrait, and full of splendid move- 
ment; while beside this igs a little gem of this artist’s 
brush in a study of the interior (I think the Sala del 
Maggior Consiglio, with Veronese’s famous ceiling paint- 
ing) of the Doge’s Palace at Venice. 


We do not generally associate W. Ktty ‘with interior - 
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studies, but there is one of great merit under his nap 
here, as well as one of his figure-subjects, under the tit] 
of ‘‘ Nude,’’ a female figure of great attraction, wh 
possibly, judging from the winged boy standing besic 
her, may be intended for the Goddess of Love. Ne; 
this a landscape, with cool delicious grey tones, is und 
Corot; and the Boudin on the same wall—‘‘ Les Jeté 
de Trouville, Marée Basse ’’—is a little gem of this artis 
whom I have often mentioned in these notes. Goin 
upstairs we come to the second exhibition of the Monam 
Group, which shows more than a hundred paintings her 
I am obliged to leave a more detailed notice of these ti 
another time; but may mention to-day the studies . 
animals (‘‘ Lioness Eating,’ and others), by H. y 
Henderson, ‘studies of rocks by. Diana White, Ludoy 
Rodo’s ‘‘ Roses,’’ and compare the luminous “‘ Eelise , 
Bois-le-Roy ” by Maximilien Luce with two no Je: 
delightful paintings by Lucien Pissarro, ‘‘ Morning Snoy 
Kew,’’ and.‘‘ Michaelmas Daisies: ~~ e 

On the same day with this last opened the Leicest 
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Galleries Exhibition of R. Ihlee and Jaroslay Hnevkovsk 
This last artist is from Prague, and in his foreword to tt 
catalogue Mr. P:; G. Konody tells us that ‘‘ having sper 
five years among the natives in the interior of Ceylon, } 
has become more Hastern than Occidental in his appea 
ance.’’ With another young Ozech artist Jaroslay starte 
on a painting tour which carried them to Colombe 
arrived there ‘‘ they made straight for the interior ”- 
their net possessions seem at this time to have been the 
paints and brushes, two guns, and about 30s. in cash- 
‘* and lived the life of the native, adopting the simple loir 
cloth as costume, and feeding on the booty of gun an 
rod.’’ His companion, having caught malarial fever, le 
him after three years; but Jaroslay remained, and giv 
us his impression in the remarkable series of studies he 
shown, ‘These are very decorative in their feeling: th 
do not look like direct impressions of the jungle, and we 
very probably painted on his return to Prague from not 
and studies made in Ceylon. In them the Cingale 
ladies appear (‘‘ A Yellow Maiden,’’ *‘ A Yellow Venus, 
‘“The Bathing-pool,’’ and others) in the cost ne 
Eden, their golden-brown forms outlined against a ba 
ground of palm-trees and jungle growth. We think, ; 
course, of Gauguin in these, but there is nothing here ¢ 
the level of Gauguin’s colour in such a work as “ Ut 
Tahitienne.’’ M. Hnevkovsky has ‘had, however, 
wonderful experience, and has hesaete us back a mo 
interesting record. The paintings here by R. Ihlee a 
very uneven: he is most successful in hig “* Your 
Jewess’’ and ‘‘ The black cattle,’’ but his “‘ Odalisque 
near this last is crude and hot in colour; some of tl 
drawings, such as the lithograph of ‘‘ Nude reclining, 
are correct, and show considerable promise. 8.1 
_ 

Art News of To-day. = 

Ar Messrs, Christie’s last week Mary, Lady Carber 
having disposed of Castle Freke in County Cork, sent h 
old English and Irish silver, as well as her pictures, 1 
for sale, among them being the ‘‘ Family Group,’ | 
Nicholas Maes, which on Friday last fetched 3,0 
guineas; this I believe to be well in advance of previo 
prices for this fine Dutch artist. The date of this wor 
which is signed, is 1656, and I believe at that time t 
artist was still under the guidance of Rembrandt. . 


Apology. 


Our attention has been called to the references we ha 


made from time to time to our contemporary By 
Builder,’’ and the Directors of that Journal, having take 


par 


exception to the article entitled, ‘‘ Amn Unpublished Be 
of (sop. No. 4.—‘‘The Wise Men and the Byldyr, 
appearing in last week’s issue on page 154, we recog! 
that the article contained statements which might be re 
as imputations, innuendoes, and suggestions, which ou 
not to have been made, and which, if so read, would | 
unfounded, and we unreservedly withdraw them. 
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Royal Institute of British Architects. 
On Tuesday, March 1, Mr. Jay Hambidge gave a paper 
tt a special meeting, entitled ‘‘ Further Evidence for 
Dynamic Symmetry in Ancient Architecture,’’ of which 
we give the following impressions :— 

" Had Dr. Johnson been present at Mr. Hambidge’s 
lecture on March 1 he would probably have made the 
same remark as he did to another lecturer on a previous 
seeasion, namely: ‘‘ Sir, you have told us things which 
we new, and you have told us things which are true; 
but the things which are true are not new, and the things 
which are new are not true.’’ 

The audience, however, on this occasion, being rein- 
forced by the Hellenic Society, took up a more sympa- 
thetic attitude. The Chairman for the evening was no 
less a person than Sir Charles Walston, who in his open- 
ing speech warned us against intolerance of any new 
theory, or remaining in an attitude of critical aloofness. 
He went on to say that Mr. Hambidge had an idée fire, 
with which remark the audience undoubtedly concurred. 

It was gratifying to find that our natural desire for 
taking notes had been anticipated by having typed copies 
pressed upon us. Possibly there may have been some 
among us who were struck by the significance of the 
fourth line of the fourth paragraph in these notes, which 
perhaps bears repetition, on account of the seeming fun- 
damental truth that is expressed therein: 

“Tf a side of one square equals 1, two sides equal 2.”’ 
This concise statement may conceivably be the basic 
theme of design, which has been perceived alike by 
Phidias, Ictinus, and Mr. Hambidge. 

The lecturer, who had made a life study of Greek 
Symmetry, spoke with evident knowledge of his subject, 
down to the smallest detail; and one could not but feel 
the force of arguments that were supported by figures 
of three decimal places and more. 

Apparently Mr. Hambidge had not spared himself any 
pains in obtaining the most accurate measurements of the 
Parthenon, the Temple at Basse, and many others, with 
which he strengthened the position of his tenets and 
theories. 

For over an hour we gazed at one slide, showing a 
complicated series of rectangles, and if the fact that the 
square root of five was 2.23606-left us cold the lecturer 
was in no way to blame. 

We were at one time lost in a maze of figures, our 
whirling brains being dully conscious of ‘* whirling- 
square-rectangles,’’ and the constant recurrence of the 
magic number .236 in ground plans, stylobates, metopes, 
and all else. 

The paper concluded with some excellent slides of the 


Basse Temple and floor of the Parthenon, which one . 


could not help wishing had punctuated the arithmetical 
progression of the lecture at more regular intervals. 

In the ensuing discussion the Chairman called upon 
Mr. George Hubbard, who immediately placed the onus 
of reply on his son, Mr. P. W. Hubbard. The latter 
referred to Pythagoras and Mr. Bligh Bond. His remarks 
may haye been interesting, but were not of much import- 
ance; but our interest was stimulated by his asking Mr. 
Hambidge to demonstrate his theory by showing the 
method of ascertaining the symmetry of a Greek vase, 
which Mr. George Hubbard had lent for the occasion. 

After Mr. Brearton had referred to the ‘‘ grammar of 
art,’ Mr, Theodore Fyfe ably supported the lecturer ; 
both these speakers evidently believed in some subtlety 
of art, comprised within the limits of dynamic symmetry. 

The Chairman then held forth for some time, during 
which he encouraged the lecturer to continue his great 
work. Thus emboldened, Mr. Hambidge proceeded with 
a further discourse, in which he spoke fluently on Hindoo 
and Egyptian mathematical thought, and also stated how 
many Americans had been converted to dynamic sym- 
metry after hearing him talk for one year on this subject. 

He finally demonstrated his method of measuring 
Greek vases with the example which had been produced 
for the purpose. — . 
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- On a second appeal to Mr. G. Hubbard by the Chair- 
man, he referred to the similarity of the orientation of 
the axes of Egyptian monuments, and stone alignments 
on Dartmoor. Sir Charles Walston was able to corro- 
borate these statements by his own observations of the 
Greek temples, | 

The meeting duly terminated about 11 p.m., after 
signifying its warm appreciation of Mr. Hambidge’s work. 


An extra meeting of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects was held on Wednesday, March 2, when Major 
Edward P. Warren, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., read a paper, 
illustrated with many lantern slides as well as by 4 
number of coloured drawings made about 1870 by Mr. 
Lionel Muirhead, entitled, 


“ Mesopotamia: Architectural Impressions 
of a Recent Tour.” 


Mr, Warren went to Mesopotamia to advise as to the 
military cemeteries. Landing at Basra at the beginning 
of December 1919 he proceeded up the Tigris. Not far 
above Kut there is to be seen on the dead flat of the left 
bank the startling silhouette of Ctesiphon Arch, the sorry 
remnant of the great palace of the Chosroes. 

In the drawings of Mr. Lionel Muirhead, made in 
1869, the greater part of the fagade, the arch of the great 
hall, and the fronts of its wings, are shown intact. Mr. 
Phené Spiers, in his account of Sassanian architecture, 
says that the right hand or north-eastern wing, was blown 
down-in 1890. There was now almost no brick débris on 
the ground, but much indubitable Ctesiphon brick in 
village walls, culverts, and the tombs of a neighbouring 
native cemetery. However, during the ages that have 
succeeded the sack and ruin of Ctesiphon—a large town 
with extended walls and many buildings—similar bricks 
were probably to be had for the mere getting. All. along 
the base of the left or south-west wing, which alone 
remains, the bricks for a depth of about a foot—and they 
are mostly about 12 inches square by about 23 inches to 
3 inches thick—have been picked out. The bricks are of a 
quiet red colour, much: like some of our seventeenth- 
century bricks, and with a similar rough face—very hard, 
admirably burnt, and set in admirable cement. 

The palace was built by Chosroes I. Fergusson 
gives the date as about 550 a.p., and since the first 
Chosroes’ reign was from 531 to 579, that is probably 
about right. The great vaulted hall was about 160 feet 
long by 83 to 84 feet wide, and vaulted with a roughly 
elliptical barrel vault 95 feet high to the crown of the arch. 
The total width of the palace front was about 312 feet, 
and nearly or quite 110 feet high. The side walls of the 
hall proved to be 23 feet thick. The remaining front 
wall is about 16 feet thick. The great arched entrance 
of the hall appears to have been always open. It has 
been conjectured that it was screened by a great curtain. 

It seemed to Mr. Warren that the hall, facing east by 
south as it does, could only be penetrated to the rear 
end by the low early morning sun, and its builders were 
sun-worshippers, so that the first rays of the risen sun 
would be welcome. During the hot weather and alter 
early morning, almost the whole of the interior would 
be in shade. As the hall probably served not only as a 
magnificent vestibule to the various large chambers’ of 
the palace, but as a hall of audience and for feasting, the 
necessity of shade under the fierce sun of Mesopotamia 
is obvious. 

The purpose of the ten side-chambers, about 80. feet 
long by 20 feet wide, and the method of lighting and 
ventilating them, is a matter for conjecture. They may 
have been guard rooms, treasure rooms or sleeping 
chambers for the winter, or even prisons; some of them 
may have contained the staircases leading to the upper 
floors. They have now entirely disappeared, and it: is 
only the bonding of their walls to the outer hall walls, 
and: their foundations, that indicate them form. The 
much-arcaded front has no window openings. It is a mere 
dead facade of. imitative Roman design. . 
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The construction of the great vault is very interesting, 
and affords a fine field of conjecture as to the methods 
employed in building it. It must be remembered that 
timber of a kind or of lengths sufficient for scaffolding in 
the Western way, and of planks for centering, were prob- 
ably impossible to obtain. It is therefore extremely 
probable that, as has been conjectured by several 
authorities, it was built without anything that we should 
call centering. 

M. Dieulafoy’s section shows that the arch rings all 
incline towards the inner or north-west end of the hall, 

though, according to Mr. Warren’s view, he makes the 

angle. of inclination much too acute. The fact that the 
rings do incline leads inevitably to the supposition that 
the thick end wall was first built, and that each succeed- 
ing ring leaning back against its predecessor received so 
much support that centering, in the strict sense, could 
be, and was, dispensed with. 

The six parallel rows of holes on each side of the vault 
have given rise to much conjecture. Mr, Phené Spiers 
thinks they were holes to admit the chains suspending 
lamps, as it is stated that in the sack of the palace in 
A.D. 637 some 100 silver lamps were amongst the booty. 
The fact that several, though by no means all, of these 
holes contain earthenware tubes, lends colour to this. 
Mr. Warren’s own conjecture is, that whatever their sub- 
sequent use, they may have been originally the holes into 
which scaffold poles were fixed, ‘* punnet holes,’’ and 
their regularity of spacing horizontally and vertically 
abets this view. Scaffolding of some sort there must 
have been, and this quite probably consisted of palm 
stems, which are still occasionally used for this purpose, 
and for rough bridges, &c., in Mesopotamia. 

These could hardly exceed from 35 to 40 feet in length, 
and would need stiffening by a good deal of cross-bracing, 
but it seems extremely likely that the vault was stayed 
from the scaffolding, without centering, and that the 
admirable quality of the cement used, with this assist- 
ance, secured the process of building. The Persians of 
the Sassanian dynasty, if they did not employ Arab work- 
men, as they probably did at Ctesiphon, most likely 
relied to a great extent, as do the Arab builders of to-day, 
on the wonderful sticking power of their cement, the 
cement used nowadays—‘‘ jus,” or roasted marl and 
sand. 

It is obvious that in the sixth century good fuel was 
obtainable for firing at Ctesiphon, as it must have been 
two thousand years before that at Babylon, its absence 
to-day, when all woods and forests have long ago vanished, 
is one of the main reasons for the softness ‘and friability 
of the pasty-looking modern Arab brick. There is no 
available fuel but desert scrub, which is borne on donkeys 
frequently from a long distance. 
insufficient puddling of the clay, which is full of salt or 
saltpetre. You see it gleaming like hoar frost over the 
dry earth along the Tigris. As to mortar, there is plenty 
of limestone at Hit, on the Euphrates, and also, further 
north and west, in the Jebel Hamrin ridge, and round 
Mosul, but it is difficult to convey in quantity, and there- 
fore costly, so that, at a little distance from a navigable 
waterway, building is apt—in Mesopotamia—to be very 
poor, and the average native material is mud for walls, 
and a mud-covered roof. 

Ctesiphon, though now a mere fragment, is still the 
most striking and interesting ruin in Mesopotamia, and 
the most striking vestige also of the short-lived Neo- 
Persian Empire. 

The distant view of Baghdad, with its large square- 
topped houses and its minarets rising above the palm- 
tops along the banks of the broad river, is imposing. But 
its river aspects are its only stately ones. Intensely 
picturesque it is ab every turn, and containing many 
beautiful domes and minarets, but most of its streets are 
very narrow, and some of them very squalid. There are 
a number of poorly built; though sumptuous, palaces, 
abutting on shabby lanes, but always containing fine inner 
courts and large well-windowed rooms—all, however, in 
that dull, slightly Europeanised Oriental manner of 
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into a dusky café below and climbing on to a flat 


Another reason is the . 


March 11, 1S 
uninspired architecture that stamps the domin 
Turkey. This great town is pervaded by the out 
elbows, devil-may-care effect. which that dominance se 
to foster everywhere. Its bazaars are very exten: | 
labyrinthine, interesting and picturesque in a mos 
fascinating degree. Colour and light, shifting 
changing gleams of intense sunlight stabbing th 
dusky gloom, and falling upon rugs and silks, bril 
dyed garments, shoes and slippers, amazing fruit 
copper and brass, earthenware, glass and coarse jéw 
arms and bric-a-brac ; crowded little cafés at every 
and larger ones ‘huddled into dusky ancient 
chambers, where divans and benches are occur 
serenely imperturbable, digmified, charmingly 
gentlemen, quietly smoking their houkahs, app 
with perfect conviction and content. All this formi: 
banks, as it were, to an ever-changing river of di 
and diversely clad humanity—Arabs, Kurds, | 
Persians, Syrians and Negroes, with, of course 
exotic intermixture of Tommy, Jack, and their 
brothers-in-arms in various shades and degrees of 
Vociferous, cheerful, quarrelsome, haggling and ¢ 
ing, the crowd is perforated and pushed aside 
mittently by slouching, supercilious camels; d: 
treading, gaily caparisoned Arab horses with their 
some and dignified riders ; or hustled by the hid 
and scintillating’ bulk of incredible motor cars, 
British officers and their ladies. Every little art and 
is carried on in or outside of small open shops: 
and brass ‘work, wood-turning and furniture m 
sweetmeat making and cookery. Fine dust rises 
where and dances in the sunbeams, and a mixed, : 
oriental smell concords with the mixed oriental noi 

Of fragments and remains of antiquity Bagh 
a great deal, but very generally they are hard to | 
the citadel, which is mostly modern and Turkis 
are the remains of the palace in a few rooms, wi 
ordinarily finely and delicately cut brick-vaulted 
of the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. There 
remains of the great College or Madrasat-al-Mus 
sariyah, built by the Caliph Mustansir Billah in 4.p. 1 
ruinous and partly used by the Turks as a custom 
which still retains a beautiful and elaborately carved 
doorway of great, height, only possible to see by gro 


roof above, near its apex. There are old va 
columns, &c., and ancient bricks and stones and t 
built into cellars and serdabs, which may be of 
al-Raschid’s time, or earlier. These are extraor 
difficult to date, except by a most accomplished exper 

The mosques are, several of them, of the four 
century or older, but nearly all rebuilt or made 
Many of these, happily, have beautiful blue-tiled 
and graceful minarets, sometimes also covered 
glazed tiles—mainly blue, but often, and, with 
effect, having tiles only on their little domes, or in chi 
ingly placed bands round their galleries or neckin 

On the outskirts of Baghdad are two buildings 
interesting and unusual type, both of them tombs. ~ 
of Zobeide, the beautiful and favourite wife of Ha 
al-Raschid, on the right bank of the Tigris, and 
Shibab-al-Din Umar Suhrawardi on the left ba 
in the northern outskirts of the town. This is 
structure cemented over. As to its strange, rather v 
table, conical roof or spire it really suggests a 
cone. It was built at the end of the eighth ‘century 
probably after Haroun, who reigned from 786 to 805 At 

One of thi most interesting buildings in Baghd 
indeed in Mesopotamia, is variously known as th 
Ortmah, or the Auqf Khan, a superb brick wareh 
storing merchandise brought from a distance by 
or boat, and built in 1359 by Marjan ibu Abdullah 
Abdul Rahman, a freed slave of a sultan, who 
rich. He founded this khan as an endowment for 
Marjan mosque near it, which was built two years e 
at his cost, and beneath whose dome he is buried. _ 

The roof is very interesting, and resembls that of 
ruined palace of Taq-Eiran in Persia, being a brick ba 
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A' LOUIS XV, LIBRARY TABLE. 


In the present season, one of: the most important sales 
it Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods, was that of the 
yeautiful Louis XV. and Louis XVI. furniture, from the 
ollection of Mr. King, sold on February 17, when the 
Louis XV. library table, of which we give here an illus- 
ration, was bought by Messrs. Duveen for £3,150; but 


scarcely . less: important :will-be the. sale of Primitive 
Pictures and Early English Portraits .on the 18th of the 
present month, while in April a-remarkable collection of 
Greek and Roman antiquities will come under the hammer 
in these famous sale-rooms. 


vault intersected by a double tier of dormer windows at 
ntervals, reducing the roof practically to a series of broad 
ransyerse arches, between which the upper dormers are 
varried by cross arches, the only extra light, plus per- 
etual ventilation, being the brick-latticed opening at one 
nd, and a small high-placed window at the other. This 
s really a noble galleried hall. It would make an admir- 
ible church. Along its sides are two floors of lock-up 
chambers for merchandise, the upper rooms reached by 
he gallery. Externally it is so built up against and 
mothered by the shops of the bazaars that little but its 
ery odd-looking roof is visible. 

Major Warren then proceeded to give a brief account 
f other towns, such as Kazimain, Samarra, Mosul, 
3abylon, and Hit. 
_ At the conclusion of the lecture Mr. R. I. Money 
lescribed the Hindie Barrage and the diversion of the 
tiver Euphrates. 

Mr. Lionel Muirhead described in detail the numerous 
lrawings which were hanging on the wall. 

Sir George Scott Moncrieff proposed the vote of 
hanks, which was seconded by Sir Goscombe John, 
..A., and carried unanimously. 


South Wales Institute of Architects. 


Central Branch. 
\7 the annual general meeting of the above, held at the 
nstitute Rooms, 6 High Street, on February 25, 
he following officers were elected to serve on the Branch 


Ixecutive Committee:—Chairman, Cecil ‘Wilson, 
'R.ILB.A.;'Hon. Sec., Ivor P. Jones, A.R.I.B.A.; 
Jon, Treasurer, H. Teather, A.R.I.B.A.; Members, 
Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.I.B.A., P. Thomas, (BoE... 


-R.IBA., HE. C. M. Willmott, A.R.1.B:A., Sidney 
Viliams, M.S.A.; Associates’ Representative, Colin L. 
ones, 

Messrs. Wilson, Lloyd, Willmott, Williams and Colin 
i, Jones were elected as Branch Representatives on the 
ouncil of the South Wales Institute of Architects. 


Royal Academy Ateliers. 


HORTLY before the War a few architects, enthusiasts in 
dueation, formed the Beaux Arts Committee to promote 
nproved methods of architectural training in Great 
itain, and, having secured the patronage of the Société 
es Architects Diplomes par le Gouvernment de France, 
nd the personal support of a number of distinguished 
'rench and English architects, with the assistance of The 
society of Architects, established in London the First 
telier of Architecture in Great Britain. 

The outbreak of war, just as the Atelier had overcome 
he Opposition which drastic reform always meets with, 


~ 


caused a suspension of activities while the patron and 
students were on active service. 

In the meantime The Society of Architects built’ and 
equipped a new Atelier attached to their headquarters, 
at 28 Bedford Square, London, where the members and 
friends assembled last’ week to welcome Monsieur 
Chaures, the Patron, now happily recovered from his 
wounds, and the other survivors of the original band: of 
students, and .to make arrangements for resuming the 
work. 

The President of The Society of’ Architects, Sir 
Charles T. Ruthen, O.B.E., welcomed Monsieur Chaures 
on. his return, and congratulated the Beaux Arts Com- 
mittee and the Society in having secured a continuance 
of the services of so able an architect to carry on and 
extend the traditions already established in the Atelier. 

Its pioneer work, under the able direction of Mr. 
Arthur Davis, F.R.I.B.A., to whom the Atelier owed so 
much, had been recognised by its inclusion amongst the 
Royal Academy Ateliers, together with those Ateliers 
since established by other architectural bodies. 

It was announced that the first twelve-hour esquisse 
for a monthly projet would be held on Saturday, 
March 12, and on Sunday, March 13, in the Atelier, at 
98 Bedford Square, W.C.1. All members of the Atelier 
who have paid their subscriptions are eligible to compete 
upon payment of the usual fee. The programme will be 
set in conjunction with the Architectural Association and 
London University Ateliers. 


Forthcoming Events. 


Friday, March 11.—London Society.—Annual General 
Meeting at 18 John Street, Adelphi. Paper by Mr. I. G. 
Gibbon, C.B.E., entitled ‘“‘ Zoning and Town Planning.” 
4 P.M. 

Monday, March 14.—Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. General Meeting at 9 Conduit Street, W. Paper by 
Mr. H. Percy Adams, F.R.1I.B.A., entitled ‘‘ Cottage Hos- 
pitals.”’ 8 P.M. 

— Bristol Society of Architects.—Paper by Mr. G. H. 
Oatley, F.R.I.B.A., entitled ‘‘ A Few Impressions of Ameri- 
can Buildings.”’ 

Tuesday, March 15.—Architectura] Association—Special 
General Meeting at 34 Bedford Square, W.C. 1, to approve 
the by-laws of the Association as revised. 6 P.M. 

Wednesday, March 16.—St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society. 
—Meeting at St. Andrew’s Court House, 7 St. Andrew’s 
Street, Holborn Circus, E.C. 4. Paper by Mr. A. J. Mason 
entitled ‘‘ Some Interesting Churches round London.’’ 8 p.m. 

Thursday, March 17.—Society of Architects.—Meeting at 
28 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. Paper by Mr. Hope Bagenal, 
A.R.I.B.A., entitled ‘‘ Acoustics.” 8 P.M. 

— Illuminating Engineering Society.—Meeting at 18 
John Street, Adelphi. Discussion on ‘‘ Motor-car Head- 
elie Ideal Requirements and Practical Solutions.’’ 

P.M. 
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ADDITIONS TO “ALVERTON,” TRURO: SOUTH FRONT. 
GThe late Epmunp Sepp1ne (Sedding and Stallybrass), F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Mr. Epmunp H. Seppine, who died last month, gained 
in 1884 the first R.A. medal for measured work, and in 
1885 the R.I.B.A. first medal for measured drawings. 
Four of the best measured drawings—namely, of the 
steeples of Grantham and St. Magnus, London Bridge— 
are hung on the walls of the black-and-white room, South 
KXensington Museum. 

In 1886 he took the English Travelling Studentship 
for design at the Royal Academy, and in the following 
year was awarded a Special Pugin Medal for sketches. 

He was articled to John D. Sedding, the well-known 
ecclesiastical architect, and upon his death in 1891 set 
up an office in Plymouth. 

He restored the churches of St. Keverne, St. Mawgan- 
in-Meneage, St. Blazey, Markam Church, 
St. Ives (partial), St. Erme, Falmouth Parish Church, 
Morvah, Tremaine, Chacewater (reconstruction), 
Lanteglos-by-Fowey, and St. Crantock (the two later 
schemes ‘were completed). 

Large additions were made to the Home of the Epi- 
phany at Truro, and later the chapel was carried out from 
his design. The same year, 1907-8, Lis Escop was en- 
larged and the chapel added during the episcopate of 
Bishop Stubbs, for whom he also designed the diocesan 
staff. The crook and figures were executed by George 
Sedding (killed in the war). The wood for the staff was 
provided by the late Bishop from the old Ely stalls. At 
St. Germans Priory Church the great Hast window and 
the massive West door with its bronze work, was carried 
out forthe Countess of St. Germans. Additions were 
also made for Ladock Church. The towers of St. 
Gennys, Cardynham, and Fowey were repaired. The 
design for the new Training College chapel was carried 
out about the same time. 

‘“Hengar,’’ the seat of Sir William Onslow, Bart., 
was designed anew after the disastrous fire, when a valu- 
able ring was found among the debris encased in molten 
glass. 
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Careful restorations 
the old Cornish screer 
made at St. Madro 
Winnow,. St. Budox 
the splendid colours 
ample of a sixteenth-¢ 
type at St. Buryan, 
the detail is seen ¢ 
with the Renaissan 

New screens 
signed for the fine 
of ‘St. Mary M 
(Launceston), 


the south chancel ais 
very elaborately f 
with . reredos, altar 
screens, and carved 
in memory of the 
family. In one bench 
careful portrait of 
Stubbs with mitre ¢ 
is depicted in high re 
In Devon he resto 
churches of Broadher 
Marwood, — Dartm 
Sparkwell, reconstruction ¢ 
Princetown Church,’ a 
Kingston, and the elabora' 
reredos at Ermington 
important screen-work 
signed by him at St. 
Tavy, Shaldon, Ply 
St. Mary church mem 
to Lord Morley of Saltrar 
and families.  - 
The large new church of St. Mary, Highweek 
ton Abbot, was won in competition, and was buil 
cost of about £10,000. In 1910 the drawing was 
in the Royal Academy. : oa. 
In Somerset complete restorations were made 
Mark, Weare (for Mrs. Luttrell, of Badgeworth Court 
and Pawlett. Ree: 
In Norfolk he partially restored the churches | 
Haddiscoe and Wheatacre, and in Suffolk the chureh « 
Great Bricet, in Essex the Parish Church of Rayle 
and Bowers Gifford. - 
In 1906 the Primate of New Zealand, Bishop - 
who was in England, ‘selected Mr. Sedding’s design 1 
his proposed new Cathedral of Dunedin, and in li US 
was invited out to see the site, which is in a commanc 
position, with a slope of no less than 22 feet in the ler 
of the building, which is about 220. feet long. 
original design has been entirely altered, and 4 
has already been erected. The full designs of th 
form building, with a massive central tower, - 
provided. Different kinds of Oamru stone hay 
used for the nave and vestries, which are und 
and all other materials have been utilised from the 
The cost of the nave was about £30,000. Over 
door effigies of Bishop Selwyn, Bishop of Hi 
Bishop Nevill have been placed in niches, exe 
the firm of Rashliegh Pinwell, of Plymouth. — 
The consecration ceremony took place - during 
latter half of 1919, when a large representative bo 
all parts of the South Island were present. 
In 1911, owing to failing eyesight, Mr, Seddin 
into partnership Mr. Reginald Wheatly, A.R.t- 
and on the resignation of the latter in 1914 Mr. 
Stallybrass, who carries on his practice in Plym 
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Messrs. Cuartes Smita & Son, architects, Readin 
have prepared plans for a Nurses’ Home which it 38 PP 
posed to erect in the grounds of the Royal Berkshire | 
pital, Reading, PAS dein t i ae 
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~) The Mosque of Kutb-ud-Din at Delhi. 
ey By Ernest F. Allnutt. 


Columns of Jain Origin. MOSQUE OF KUTB-UD-DIN. Vista of Columns showing Mortised 
Columns Having Fine Detail. Stone Ties. ‘ 


Arounp the eighth Delhi that is rising extend, over an 
area of roughly forty-five square miles, the ruins of the 
Delhis that were. Much that remains consists of walls 
and fragments of fortifications which, while of .great 
nterest to the archeologist, the historian, and the 
military engineer, are comparatively unimportant from 
the architect’s standpoint. 


MOSQUE OF KUTB-UD-DIN. 
Jain Columns with Architrave of Stones of Buddhist Origin. 


lt is fortunate, therefore, that among the best pre- 
served there should be a group of buildings, partly ruined 
and partly entire, exemplifying one of the most instruc- 
tive periods of architectural development in India. These 
buildings are situated about eleven miles from the present 
city and represent between them the architectural 
achievements ot the first of the Muhammadan con- 
querors, thus enjoying the distinction of being the oldest 
Muhammadan structures on Indian soil. 

As now seen the buildings are the remains’ of the 
great mosque commenced in 1193 by Kutb-ud-Din Aibak. 
Originally a slave, and subsequently a General during 
the invasion of Muhammad Ghori, Kutb-ud-Din 
became Viceroy of the captured Hindu city when Muham- 


MOSQUE OF KUTB-UD-DIN 
A Group of Capitals. 


mad pushed his military enterprise farther afield. On 
the death of Muhammad Ghori without heir in 1206, he 
became ruler of Muhammadan India, and the first of the 
dynasty known as the Slave Kings. The mosque he 
erected—the first Moslem sanctuary to rise in India— 
was a building of great size, as may be gathered from 
the fact that the liwan, or sanctuary, was 135 feet in 
length. Its ruins are much venerated by the faithful, 
to whom it is a favourite place of pilgrimage. 

Its peculiar interest for the architect centres. chiefly 
in the manner of its building. The Mussulman con- 
querors naturally found the Delhi of their day crowded 
with temples, and in consequence were at some loss for 
a suitable site within the city limits. They determined, 
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DURGAH OF ALTAMASH. 
Detail-of Mihrab. 


therefore, to plant the proposed mosque upon the site 
of a’number of Jain temples, which were accordingly 
demolished. But the materials lying at hand were not 
wasted. They were incorporated in the new structures 
and must have added greatly to their beauty. Moreover, 
only Hindu masons were available for the work and these 
brought to the embellishment of the alien mosque a 
wealth of decorative detail eminently Hindu in style, but 
none the less admirably adapted to its novel purpose. 
The: result was a mosque of the stern lines that mark 
early examples of what is known as the Pathan period, 
overlaid with a mass of ornament of that intricacy beloved 
of the Hindu carver. That the totality of effect must 
have been very fine the existing fragments are at least 
sufficient to testify. 

The quantity of material utilised in the completed 
structure was so considerable that it can have been 
acquired only by wholesale havoc among the pre-existing 
temples. The walls are full of sculptured and inscribed 
fragments—some of them of Buddhist origin—giving sup- 
port to the supposition that the Hindu temples were 
themselves composed of the stones of still earlier Budd- 
hist shrines. But the main interest to-day is found in 
the rows of sculptured columns~ that compose what 


MIHRAB OF DURGAH OF ALTAMASH. 
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Showing Size of Columns, about 15 feet in Height, with Base 
Diameter of about 3 feet. yi 
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remains Of the cloister that formerly enclosed the quad- 
rangle before the liwan of the mosque. | These are of 
creat beauty and, on the whole, well preserved. They 
are probably the spoil of Jain temples and were regarded 
by Fergusson as dating from the ninth or tenth century 
A.p. A great number of such pillars formerly exis 
as five rows of them are said to have supported the roof 
of the liwan, and when the original buildings were ex- 
tended under Altamash (1210-36) the sacred. enclosure 
numbered over 600 columns. Those now to be seen are 
commonly alluded to as the “‘Columns of Prithyi Rai. 
Prithvi Rai was the last Hindu King of Delhi, from whom 
the throne was wrested by Muhammad Ghori, but, beyond 
the fact that they were in existence in his day, he cannot 

be regarded as having any connection with them. 
Besides these fine columns, the mosque precinet in- 
cludes the durgah of Shams-ud-Din Altamash, who sue- 
ceeded Kutb-ud-Din, and the splendid Kutbh Minar. The 
durgah is the oldest Moslem tomb existing in India. 


Hs 


DURGAH OF ALTAMASH. a 
Showing Treatment of. Triangular 

Space caused by Corner Arch to 

Carry Dome,- ‘Z, 


Detail. 


Like the mosque, it is constructed of red sandstone re- 
lieved with white marble and is roughly square, the tomb 
occupying the centre of the enclosed space. It is now 
open to the sky, but there is reason to believe that it 
was originally roofed, though tradition ascribes its con- 
dition to the wish of the ruler whose monument it is. 
The walls are covered with intricate arabesques and geo- 
metrical designs, the carving being remarkable for its 
vigour. . 

The Kutb Minar was commenced by Kutb-ud-Din m 
A.D. 1200, and completed as far as the third of its five 
storeys by “Altamash, the remaining two storeys. being 
added by Firoz Shah Tughlaq about a century later. It 
is 238 feet 1 inch in height, with a base diameter of 
47. feet 3 inches. At the summit the diameter is about 
9 feet. The three lower ‘storéys ‘are of sandstone 
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THE KUTB MINAR. 


laborately carved with scrolls repeating verses from the 
‘oran. A companion minaret of even greater propor- 
ons was begun in a.p. 1311 by Ala-ud-Din, but, after 
height of 87 feet had been attained the project was 
bandoned. The unfaced rubble core of this abortive 
fort may still be seen. 


Correspondence. 


The Architectural Association and its Needs. 
_ Yo.the Kditor of THE ARcHITECT. 


Sir,—Mr. Selfridge’s address at the Architectural Asso- 
ation on Commercial Architecture received wide notice in 
ie public Press, and it is perhaps forturlate that Mr. 
fridge tactfully confined his remarks to the shortcomings 
commercial patrons. 

It is undoubtedly true that ignorant or indifferent patrons 
strict the opportunities of architects, and may prevent 
em doing the best work that they are capable of; but can 
is be made an excuse for really bad work? Short of 
novant and dictatorial interference in matters of design 
i the part of the client, and weak acquiescence on the part 
the architect, I cannot see that the client can be held 
sponsible for really bad design. 

If all architects were fine designers in addition to their 
her necessary qualifications, it would be impossible for 
trons to find architects capable of erecting bad buildings. 

It is interesting to notice the quality of architecture pro- 
ed in this country during the period of individualism 
uich has prevailed now for nearly a century, during which 
ery man has been encouraged to ‘‘express his indivi- 
ality’ in any style, or lack of style, he chooses. That 
i¢ individual work has been done no one can deny, but 
ese efforts stand out as exceptions, and the average quality 
work has been extremely poor, and far below the standard 
ached in previous ages. 

I attribute this to lack of collective effort. The fine work 

Past ages was produced when tradition was a living 
ree, and tradition seems to me to be collective effort and 
lective thinking ; architects worked on parallel lines, were 
spited by the same ideals, and accepted the work of their 

ecessors as a starting-point for further developments ; 
® result was cumulative. . 

In science we have these conditions operating at the 
esent day; such as, for instance, mechanical engineering. 
iyone who has watched a large complex machine at work 
nnot but feel astounded at its amazing complexity, and 
Sh the brain of man is capable of such ingenuity. 

this 1s not and could not be the work of one man’s 
ventiveness; it is the cumulative result of many men’s 
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work extending over generations, every individual adding 
his small contribution, and in the end producing a result far 
beyond the power of a single individual to conceive. 

In architecture independent individualism has had a 
good run, and has given us so much bad architecture that 
it seems necessary to look about for new methods. Is it 
not time to change our system, and to get back to collective 
effort? This is not possible under the pupilage system at 
present, because every office ploughs its lonely furrow and 
goes its own sweet way, regardless of what others are doing; 
but it is to large schools, such as that at the Architectural 
Association, that I think we may look for an improvement 
in this respect, because here we do get collective effort and 
collective thinking. 

A school forms a tradition of its own, and when the 
students take their places in the profession as practising 
architects, we shall have groups of architects trained under 
similar conditions, inspired with common ideals, and influ- 
enced by ia school tradition common to them all. 

It is too early yet to see the result of this system in Eng- 
land, but judging by the results obtained in America, where 
this group education has been in longer operation, I feel 
confident that as soon as it has been given time to make 
its influence felt, the general average quality of architec- 
ture in this country will very considerably improve. 

For this reason alone the Architectural Association 
school seems to me to deserve the whole-hearted support of 
the profession, and indeed of all interested in the welfare of 
architecture. 

It is the largest architectural school in the country, it is 
run entirely by the architectural profession, and it is now 
compelled to issue debentures to the tune of £20,000 to pay 
for absolutely necessary extensions of premises. Need I 
say more ?—Yours, &c., 

G. GILBERT Scorr. 
7 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 1, 
March 4, 1921. 


Ventilation of Picture Theatres. 

Srr,—In the current issue of your publication we read 
with interest the letter from Mr. B. G. A. Smith regarding 
the ventilation of cinema theatres. 

It is exceedingly interesting to us that this question is 
now receiving serious consideration, and that the health and 
comfort of the public is of more material importance than 
the majestic beauty of the place. 

‘We have recently completed a scheme for atomising an 
efficient deodoriser into the atmosphere of public halls, and 
demonstrated this for the first time in public at the recent 
Cinema Accessories Exhibition. 

The method is one that can be worked in conjunction 
with any ventilating scheme, and the advantages should be 
readily recognised by the architect. The system is simple 
and is controlled automatically. It consists of a series of 
atomisers placed in convenient parts of the building, and 
in some cases the electric-light brackets can be utilised for 
holding the atomisers; high-pressure air distributes the 
deodorising liquid. 

To architects who are at present engaged on any plans, 
if they will communicate direct with us, we shall be pleased 
to supply them with full information to enable them to 
complete their schemes.—Yours, &c., 

Tur AEROGRAPH Co., LTD., 
W. B. Maxtns, Director. 
43 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 
March 9, 1921. 


Competition News. 


Tue Bognor Advertising Committee offer a premium of 
ten guineas for the accepted design for a poster advertising 
the seaside town, such design to become their copyright. 
Competitors should send in their sketches not later than 
March 31 to Mr. Joseph Jubb, 68 High Street, Bognor 
(Sussex). 


Srr Jonn Ross, Dunfermline, chairman of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, in moving the adoption of the 
Trust’s annual report, said that, owing to the trouble in 
the building industry during the past year, many of the 
proposed building schemes had not been carried out, with 
the result that their annua] expenditure had been greatly 
curtailed, resulting in a saving of £95,000. However, he 
hoped that, with a return to normal conditions, they would 
be able to carry out their promises to construct new institu- 
tions, costing in all £500,000. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN, FROM O'CONNELL BRIDGE, ’ KS a 


Wirn the exception of a few of the larger buildings, the 
reconstruction of Sackville Street, Dublin, and the sur- 
rounding streets, destroyed during the rebellion of Easter 
week 1916, is now complete. As these remaining build- 
ings are not likely to be finished for some time to come, 
it may be of value to note what has been done in a rather 
interesting scheme of urban reconstruction on a large 
scale, and, incidentally, what has been left undone. It 
will be remembered that on Easter Monday, 1916, like “‘ a 
bolt from the blue,’’ the armed rebellion, organised by 
the Sinn Fein party, broke out suddenly and entirely 
unexpectedly. A couple of years previously Sir Edward 
‘arson’s party in the north-east of Ulster had organised, 
armed themselves, and entered into a covenant to resist 
by force of arms any form of Home Rule in Ireland. Not 
to be outdone, the Nationalists of the North, South, East, 
and West enrolled themselves in a volunteer force, armed 
and well organised. Both parties drilled and manceuvred 
openly and without let or hindrance. So much is neces- 
sary to understand the circumstances which brought 
about the destruction of Sackville Street, or O'Connell 
Street, as it has been popularly styled for the past twenty- 
five years or so, though the old name clings.: 

Owing to a conjunction of circumstances, with the 
exception of a couple of more or less insignificant out- 
breaks in country districts, the rebellion, in a serious 
sense, was confined to Dublin. Here alone was there 
any marked loss of life or structural damage. 

Heretofore similar insurrections in other countries 
had taken the form of street fighting, with the erection of 
barricades, &c. In this case the plans were better laid, 
and a different method adopted. The insurgents, who 
were well drilled, armed, and led, took possession of an 
immense number of buildings, including numerous points 
of strategic importance, from whence they were in a 
position, with their small numbers, to direct an effective, 
and in some cases deadly, fire. On the arrival of troops 
from England the issue was not long in doubt, for the 
insurgents numbered only about 1,000 men, and, despite 
a vigorous resistance lasting out the week, the rebellion 
was over; but not until the artillery bombardment, 
directed against the houses in Sackville Street, had set 
them on fire, and caused the complete destruction of a 
large area of that part of the city. 

Subsequently the Government passed a Bill giving 
the owners or occupiers ex gratia compensation for the 
destruction of their premises. To such grants were 
attached conditions relating to the design, &c., of the new 
buildings, the city architect under the Corporation being 
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the administrative officer charged. with the regulation 
thereof. th “a 
The area of destruction comprised the whole of one 
side of Lower Sackville Street, more than half of 
other side, a considerable block.in Upper Sackyille 81 
as well as very large portions of at least five o 
adjacent streets. Isolated houses or groups of hi 
were also destroyed, in all about five millions” 
of property, at its then value. _ a Pe. 
Sackville Street, Upper and Lower, forming on 
straight thoroughfare, is one of the broadest and mos! 
imposing streets in Europe. Beginning at the extra- 
ordinarily wide and spacious O’Connell Bridge over th 
river Liffey, it stretches away until it ends in the distani 
vista of Rutland Square and the Rotunda. The width 
between the houses is no less than about 150 feet. 
In pre-Union days a residential quarter of the Ins! 
aristocracy, it has long since become a wholly com: 
mercial street, but one private residence, the fine ol 
Georgian house of Dr. Montgomery, a well-known medi 
cal practitioner, in Upper Sackville Street, remains. A’ 
the time of the destruction Sackville Street was one o: 
the most perfect examples extant of an importan 
Georgian street. True, the shop-fronts were a hetero 
geneous modern lot, without much grace or symmetry 
excepting the charming old shop of Messrs. Butler é 
Sons, chemists, which happily escaped injury, buf thi 
upper parts were untouched, save by the mellowing han 
of time, which had turned the small old hand-made loca 
bricks into a rich and glowing symphony of autumn tints 
The dominant characteristic of the old street was one 0 
refined restraint and simplicity. The upper part of Sack 
ville Street was formerly known as Drogheda Street iron 
about 1728. The name Sackville Street, derived fron 
the family name of the Duke of Dorset, was applied t 
the upper part in 1756. This portion was widened, tree 
planted in the centre, and a central walk made and calle 
‘* Gardiner’s Mall,’’ after the Right Hon. Luke Gardine! 
New Sackville Street, now Lower Sackville Street, wa 
opened in 1796 by the ‘‘ Wide Streets Commissioners, 
an admirable body, forerunners of modern town-plannin 
authorities, and to whom are due some of the fines 
streets of Dublin. | = 
As soon as the question of rebuilding arose, thos 
who had loved the beauty of the old street trembled fo 
its future, and urged the vital necessity for the contr 
and co-ordination of design. A magnificent and umiqu 
opportunity presented itself for creating a really splendi 
street from the ashes of the old. The vicinity of Dubli 
contained some of the finest known quarries of limestor 
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CONCRETE 6 KING” PLASTER 
BLOCKS SLABS 


wALls PARTITIONS. oors 
i FIBROUS PLASTER CEILING SLABS | 


Ferro-Concrete and Glass Constructions 


“FERRO GLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
“KING” CONCRETE GLAZING BARS 


181, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E,C., and 


‘4 _ r) 
A. | Kl NG & C O. BRITANNIA BUILDINGS, LEEDS. 
* - Tel: City 2213 and Cent. 773, and Leeds 22712. 


Ideal Towel Rails. 


Ideal Towel Rails form a very ad- 
vantageous and convenient addition to a 
Hot Water Supply apparatus. They are 
now available i in a large variety of patterns 
and sizes or can be made to specification 
in a few days. 


Ideal Towel Rails are regularly 
manutactured from 3% in. to 14/2 in. solid 
drawn brass tubes—polished or nickel- 
plated. 


The No. 10 Towel Rail illustrated contains 
11 sq. feet of heating surface—sufficient to warm a 
Bath Room of moderate size—can be supplied in the 
plated finish or plain for enamelling. 


3 Write for further particulars. 
_ NATIONAL [YADIATOR (OMPANY 


Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Telephone ; Central 4220. . Telegrams : “ Radiators, Hull.” Te’ephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: “ Liableness, London.” 
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HIBERNIAN BANK, LOWER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN, 
Messrs. W. H. Byrne & Son, Architects. 


and granite, admirably adapted to mionumental archi- 
tecture. The old General Post Office of Dublin granite, 
designed by Francis Johnson and opened in 1819, just 
one hundred years before, set the keynote of design. 
Now. that the new street stands almost in its entirety, 
it is possible to conceive what a noble thing it might have 
been, faced in monumental stone. 

_ Unhappily, the efforts to secure co-ordination went 
no further than more or less informal conferences of 
the architects engaged, and others, which led to nothing, 
save eventually, the regulation of cornice levels, building 
faces, and one or two minor matters, securing something 
like a skyline, for which we must be thankful. In addi- 
tion, a couple of narrow side streets, North Karl Street 
and Henry Street, were in part widened. Unfortunately, 
the municipal authorities expressed a preference for an 
admixture of red brick and stone in the fagades, where 
all-stone was so obviously the correct treatment. Now, 
unfortunately Ireland has no attractive hand-made brick, 
indeed, little brick of any sort, so the brick used was either 
the large Ruabon or Bridgewater, which make a harsh 
and glaring contrast with the Irish stone. The dressings 
used include limestone, granite, Portland stone, and 
terra-cotta. The general effect is not pleasing, and will 
take fully a century to tone. A few of the buildings, 
notably the Munster and Leinster Bank, the Hibernian 
Bank, Messrs. Manfield’s premises, all three corner 
houses, are stone faced with good effect, as are likewise 
a block of houses next Earl Street. The general archi- 
tectural style is a sort of free classic. No attempt is 
made to preserve the ilavour of the traditional Inish 
Renaissance of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, and the influence of the academic movement 
in England, is not apparent here. 

Proceeding northwards from O’Connell Bridge, on 
the right, facing the river, is Eden Quay where a block 
of houses was destroyed, and which is now rebuilt in 
the style associated with the reconstruction. The chief 
premises are the Seamen’s Hostel by Messrs. W. M. 
Mitchell and Sons, a meritorious and restrained design 
in red brick with stone dressings; a cinema theatre, Mr. 
T. J. MacNamara, architect, red brick and terra-cotta ; 
and at the corner of Upper Sackville Street, Messrs. 
Hopkin’s new premises by Messrs. O'Callaghan and 
Webb... The same firm are also responsible for the new 
cinema. theatre on the site of the D.B.C. premises in 
Sackville Street. The next building of importance is the 
Munster and Leinster Bank at the corner of Lower Abbey 
Street, this design in a free classical treatment is marred 
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by the excess of detail, there being too many featur 
the size of the building; the introduction of a red Abe 
granite base course, , strikes a discordant note,’ 
this exception, the whole of this building is in granite 
Portland stone. The architects are Messrs. MeDon 
and Dixon. The Hibernian Bank on the oppo 


land stone, is on the whole, one of the most pleas 
buildings of thosé yet ¢ompleted. The architects of 
bank are Messrs. W. H. Byrne and Son. Both of th 
banks would be very much better without the cupolag 
turrets which embellish them. _ Passing the bank, ar 
several business premises which hardly call fae y 
special notice, until we come to Messrs. Hoyte’s premises 
at the corner of Sackville Place; -designed by Mes 
Beckett and Harrington. This building, although no 
the most important in the street, is certainly one of the 
most pleasing and effective from an architectural stand. 
point, if indeed, it is not, taking it generally, the 5 
proportioned and mest successful in the whole of 
destroyed area. ‘The accentuation of the horizontal lines. 
and the fenestration, &¢c., are well proportioned and 
effective. Further alone-on the same side, are Mess 
Clery’s great new premises, which will’ have a ¥, 
extensive frontage, and be directly opposite the G. 
Messrs. Clery’s premises are still only in skeleton f 
being designed on the Hennebique system througho 
they are to be faced entirely with, Portland stone. 
building is not yet sufficiently far advanced to jude 
architectural qualities, but it should be-an imposing 
structure, owing to its size and scale. The architects ar 
Messrs. Ashlin and Coleman. Between Me 
Clery’s. and North Earl Street is a block 
buildings stone faced, which are simple and unprete 
each following more or less the same form of desig: 
treatment with excellent results. Were the 
little more carefully studied, and the horizontal 
emphasized, this would form quite a suitable sug 
in its general lines and its material for the whole 
None of the houses in this block mar each other b 
tradiction of treatment, nor struggle with each ot 
architectural pre-eminence. In the stneet, as a 
there is not enough simplicity. 

Passing by the Nelson Pillar, and crossing into U 
Sackville Street, we meet the one new block of buile 
in the street. The entire block is of very commot 
design, not worthy of this great thoroughfare. 


PREMISES, LOWER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBL 
Messrs. BECKETT & HarRincton, Architects. 
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the opposite or western side, we pass under the noble 
Corinthian portico of the Post Office. The Post Office 
had been several. times enlarged and remodelled since 
1815, not with advantage to the plan. The last altera- 
tions had only just been finished when} the Rebellion 
broke out. Of the entire structure, nothing now stands 
but the outer walls, which are happily quite sound, and 
almost unaffected by the fire and the bombardment. 
Although almost five years have elapsed since the de- 
-molition, the Government has taken no steps towards 
rebuilding. A dreadful rumour was indeed current that 
it was the intention to take down the facade, and to 
erect a brand new red brick Post Office. It is to be 
hoped that this was a malicious invention, and that no 
such idea exists, for it were an awful act of vandalism 
to contemplate. On this side we get a glimpse of the 
La Scala Theatre in the side street, Princes’ Street, with 
a terra-cotta facade by Mr. T. J. MacNamara. In the 
next block we come to yet another Cinema Theatre on 
the site of the Metropole Hotel. This is only up to the 
first-floor level, but promises well. It is to be faced 
with Portland stone. The architect is Mr. A. O'Rourke, 
and the design, so far, appears quiet and restrained. 
Adjoining this theatre is Messrs. Fason’s new premises, 
granite faced, and built on the Hennebique system from 
the design of Mr. J. C. Ruthven, C.E. It is marred by 
an overpowering mansard roof in concrete, an unduly 
prominent feature from all parts of the street. At the 
corner of Middle Abbey Street is Messrs. Mamnsfield’s 
premises, a monumental building carried out entirely in 
a very fine blue-white Irish limestone resembling white 
marble. This building by Messrs. Batchelor and Hicks is 
one of the best in the area, and would have been even 
better had there been: fewer features in it. The massive 
columns, with the somewhat distorted order over, look 
heavy, resting on the large areas of plate glass. At the 
corresponding corner of Middle Abbey Street, are Messrs. 
Elvery’s large premises, red brick with stone dressings; 
tHe heavy red brick turret is not a satisfactory feature. 
This practically completes the catalogue of new buildings 
in the main street: those in the side streets, all of brick, © 
hardly call for special mention, with the exception of 
Messrs. Fitzgerald’s new offices in Middle Abbey Street, 
by Mr. T. J. Cullen. This, an exceedingly well-pro- 
portioned design, is handled in a manner well suited to 
brick construction. 

The result of the whole is to.show what a: ereat 
opportunity has been lost. The chief fault is that 
there is altogether too much architecture, there. are no 
focal points upon which the eye can rest with satisfac- 
tion. The facades are packed with detail. Almost every 
house seems to war with its neighbour for architectural 
supremacy. It seems to demonstrate the fact that in 
these times it is impossible to look for architectural 
unity or rhythm in the work of a large number of designers 
and owners with conflicting ideals. That the only hope 
of getting a unified scheme, in similar circumstances, 1s 
to secure a design for the whole of the facades as the 
work of one hand, leaving it to the individual architects 
to work out the internal details as they will. 


— Es 


Ix the eleven months ending with November the United 
- States imported paintings, statuary, and other works of art 
to the aggregate value of $25,782,842, as against $17,579,291 
in the same eleven months of 1919 and $6,730,650 in 1918. 
The importation, however, was not as great as in the year 
or two before the war. During the same eleven months of 
1913 American imports of such articles amounted : to 
$29,273,341, and in 1912 to $53,286,218. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Arthur Hill,. 


¥.R.I.B.A. (retired), B.E., of Cork, which took place on 
February 24 in his seventy-fifth year. The deceased. .car- 
_ried out an important practice in the south of Iveland, and 
many of his buildings have been illustrated in Tum ARcHI- 
ovmmer, Mr. Hill retired from active practice in 1917 after 
a paralytic stroke; but: his interest in drawing and design- 
‘ing ‘‘castles in the air’ continued right up to the end., 
The practice is being continued by his son, Mr. Henry H. 
Hill ‘BA. AR DBA: 
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University College Hospital 
Reconstruction Scheme. — 
Ix connection with this scheme we ‘are inform 
the Committee have appointed as joint architect 
Paul Waterhouse and Mr. George Hornblower. 
Waterhouse collaborated with his father, the late 
Waterhouse, R.A., in the design of the hospital byi 
which he brought to completion after his father’s 
ment, and he was also the sole architect of the M. 
School. Mr. Hornblower has been for many ye 
consulting architect to the Hospital Committee. 
The buildings and alterations which form the s 
are of an important character, and are largely the 
come of the magnificent gift of the Rockefeller F 
tion. oy 
Ti will be remembered that when the gift wa 
tioned in the Press in June last it was alloca 
follows :— y 


New nurses’ home 

New residents’ quarters 
New obstetrical unit 
Bio-chemical laboratory ... ee 1p ee 
Reconstruction works in existing buildings 106 


“The Architect” Fifty Years 
Maren 11, 4871, 3) 3.0 ee 
[Tue WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 
THERE appears to be’ still a probability that Mr. 
Stevens may be permitted to carry out his splendi 
for this important work after all. In the interests | 
highest class of art we sincerely trust that the rumour wh 
suggests this/hope may be confirmed by the action of the Fi 
Commissioner, It is true that we have waited lon for t 
realisation of this national monument; it is also 
works which are in their nature intended to go 
‘posterity by centuries, should not be hurried or se 
the modern Yage insists.on—by being “turned 
manufacturers’ phraseology, by the month, or even 
It will be a loss and a discredit to contemporary ar 
Stevens is altogether ignored in the work which h 
pletely conceived, and, so far, embodied in actual 
The whole art-world- knows what quality of art is 
pected from Mr. Stevens’ hand, though the same 
is not, of course, to be expected from First Commissi 
Government now appoints them. The public have : 
been patient enough; but those who know the 
of the Wellington Monument as designed 
aware that Mr. Stevens himself has suffered mor 
sense from the delay which has retarded his great wor 
either the Government or the public have done. The 
that the artist is in a sense—and that a very injum 
to his own interests, commercially viewed—the vic’ 
fatal fastidiousness, which will never permit him to 
ciently complacent over his own works to enable 
realise them rapidly. In spite of what we have 
written, and of the official correspondence whic 
been. published on the subject, we cannot but hope 
Stevens may be permitted by the official authoritic 
plete his own conception of so splendid a monument 


On the Government’s recommendation, the pr 
for building 6,328 houses at Swansea 1s to be our 
about 450, the Mayor explaining that only th 
completed by July 1922 would rank for G 
assistance. By 

In a written reply to Captain R. Terrell, who 
Minister of Health whether he intended to introd 
tion extending the building subsidy from December 
until December 23, 1921; and whether he has cons 
possibility of extending the subsidy in a modified _ 
alterations and remodelling of houses so as to m 
supply increased housing provision, Dr. Addison 
“JT propose to introduce a Bill extending the peri 
housing subsidy: With regard to the last part 
tion, I may remind the hon. and gallant member 
amendment to provide for subsidies in respect of @ 


or enlargements of existing houses was consider¢ 
Housing’ (Additional Powers) Bill and defeat 


division.”’ 
\ 
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he _ The Belgian Phoenix. 


Meo 2 By: Joan’ A. RanDoLPu. 


Puantx-like, Belgium is making a wonderful recovery 
from her terrible ordeal. 

Commercially, what she has regained is the subject 
of many articles in numerous papers, and a matter of 
astonishment to her friends. Belgium has shown, 
and is showing, the same unconquerable determination as 
that of her King, and is reaping the reward of her 
whole-hearted labour. 

It is doubtful whether the famous French comparison 
with a reed really meets the case: ‘‘Je ple, mais je 
ne romps pas’’—I bend, but do not break—for most 
emphatically the sturdy Belgians—and especially, among 
them, the magnificent Flemings, now as in the time of 
the Breydels, De Conincks, and Van Arteveldes—did not 
bend. 

Consider this brief record of some of the things the 
Belgians have to face! 

In West Flanders alone 160 churches, schools, con- 
yents, will have to be rebuilt, many localities existing 
only in name. 

The screen at Dixmude is the subject of a rumour 
that is too good to be hoped for: it is said the Belgians 
rescued it—and another that the Huns took it away— 
before the wholesale wiping out of the town. 

Rumbeke and Thourout have lost their steeples, and 
the church of Ruddervoorde, with its mighty tower and 
spire, is no more. , 

Warneton, near Messines, is laid low, as also 
Zillebeke (near Hil] 60), and the flattened site that was 
the hill is to be covered by a show-hotel! 

Audenaerde’s great church had the chancel unroofed 
and two sides of the celebrated tower severely battered; 
the Town Hall is a little damaged, and many houses 
destroyed, but the’ place suffered almost as much as Ypres 
from gas. The big church is partly in use, having tem- 
porarily been made secure. 

Eyne, Vosselaere, Nevele, and Landeghem, near 
Ghent, no longer exist. Only the chancel, much 
damaged, remains; of Hycke’s new church, tower and 
nave have gone. 

Byergem and Oostacker are uninhabitable. Machelen, 
near Deynze, has suffered much, and the central tower, 
of the church at Deynze is out of plumb. 80,000 frances’ 
damage has been done at the very interesting modern 
church of Balgerhoeke, near Kecloo. 

Somergem and Aeltre are in ruins, as well as many 
others round about there. 

Most of the destroyed churches in Hast Flanders were 
blown up, needlessly,. by the Huns. 

At Ghent, all the copper-work of the new spire of 
the belfry, excepting the ornaments, was taken by the 
enemy, also the cast-bronze balustrade of the new bridge 
of St. Michael, and the copper statues on the Post Office 


Building, and the copper gutters of the Cathedral of 


St. Nicholas, and of St. Anne’s churches, and many of 
the bronze statues of the town, but a few of these latter 
‘have been returned. Ypres is being rebuilt on its old 
site—slowly—excepting of course the Halles and Belfry 
and St. Martin’s Church. The nave of Louvain, (St. 
Peter’s) is seriously burned inside, but the choir less 
so. St. Gertrude’s is intact. 

Lierre (St. Gommaere’s)—roofing badly wrecked, 
and much of the fine old glass is no more. The little 
Gothic chapel on the Grand Place is gutted, but the front 
remains. The wounds of Mechlin are partly made good, 
though the traces are still visible. The building at the 

~ back of the Museum has vanished. Much of the hand- 
some building ofthe Mont de Piété has been destroyed, 
but not irrevocably mutilated. St. John’s Church is not 
touched. Much glass is broken at the fine Gothic church 
of Notre Dame. The Archives building,is much burned, 
but the Grande Vlaze houses are whole: 

Courtrai has sutfered some havoc; at Termonde the 

roof of the Town Hall has been reconstructed, and the 
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borrow an additional] £87,184. 
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tower is having a new roof put on, it is to be 
the same graceful pattern as the one destroye 

As to the carillon, some of the bells may ha 
rescued, though many fell and were probably seis 
melted by the enemy. It would be delightful if: 
musical-box chime could be restored. Much 
is still in ruins, but the Museum and the Par 
of Notre Dame are not much damaged, in sp 
hitherto prevalent to the contrary. Liss 
Ghistelles, though so close to the enemy 
which we bombed so steadfastly from aloft, 

At Tirlemont, the beautiful porch to the 
Notre Dame du Lac has had its restoratio 

With regard to Tournai, the river bank 
a special sloping track erected from the bed 
up which a big gun was electrically driven to 
high up out of the water, the gun being loa 
way up, automatically ; and on arrival at th 
was fired, and it then instantly dived into the 
again, out of sight. This was one of the guns, - 
to spot, which bombarded Paris! No wonder 
to Tournai and district for so long; and so vio 

It has not been recorded whether the great 
tower on the rampart at Tournai was left, or 
by the enemy. The Belgians, when the ram 
made, were unable to pull it down, and dare 
it up, so it was still there in 1914. It w 
Henry VIII., and the walls are of tremendou 

At Tourhai, among other villainies, the 
away every bit of machmery of the celebrat 
Messrs. Desclée, who are slowly re-installing 
altogether, and have partly started again on 
wide business. 2 

The foregoing is but a very small chronicle 
of things which would almost erush the hearts 
any of our great allies in Europe. — ae 


‘ 


Factory Lighting. _ 
Tur Departmental (Home Office) Committee on Li 
of Factories and Workshops has now resumed its in 
gations. The Committee’s work was tem 
abandoned after the publication of its First R 
1915 owing to the war. The Committee is now const 


Mr. C. Dampier Whetham, F.R.S. (Fellow 
College, Cambridge), chairman; Mr. Leon Ga 
secretary, Illuminating Engineering Society) ; Sir Ri 
Glazebrook, K.C.B., F.R.S.; Dr. GO. S: Myers, © 
F.R.S. (Director of the Psychological Laborator 
bridge); Mr. J. Herbert Parsons, O.B/E., 
F.R.C.S.; Professor C. S. Shernngton, PB: 
(Professor of. Physiology, University of Ox 
R. E. Squire, O.B.E. (A.M. Deputy Prim 
Inspector of Factories); Sir Arthur Whiteleg, 
and Mr. D. R. Wilson, M.A. (Seeretary to the Ti 
Fatigue Research Board), ae 

The Committee will for the present — 
inquiries to the following points:—(1) The 
necessary to secure suitable lighting in factot 
workshops ; and (2) the effects of mixed natural : 
ficial lighting, with special reference to the lig 
underground workrooms. Pi 

The secretaries to the Committee are: —Mr. J. 
Walsh, M.A., M.Sc. (of. the National Physical 
tory, Teddington) and Mr. H. C. Weston, M.J.1 
(Investigator to the Industrial Fatigue Research 
to whom communications should be addressed 
offices of the Board, 6 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Tenpers for the building of 232 houses, at a 
£190,755, to include street making and sewers, was 
in 1919 by the Hereford City Council. Of the am 
nemed sanction to borrew £167,156 was received. It is 
anticipated that to meet the increased cost of mate 
labour, amounting to 334 per cent., £63,585 more 
to be laid out. The Council is applying for pern 


f 
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TRADE MARK, REGD, 


CEMENT WATERPROOFER 


Walls next rivers are the most difficult 
of all walls to keep dry. 


A rendering of cement treated with our water- 
proofing powder, when placed either inside or 
outside the wall, gives a permanently dry interior. 


At Calcutta, India, a large underground vault 
near the River Ganges, and subject to a five- 
feet tide, was made absolutely watertight with 
such a rendering. 

This remarkable product is increasingly used for Flat 
Roofs, Reservoirs, Baths, Tanks and Damp Floors. 


Tested by Faija, Kirkcaldy, Cork University and the Japanese Government. 


BRITISH! and ‘THE BEST. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers— 
Kerner-Greenwood & Co. Ltd., Ann’s Fort, King’s Lynn, 


J. H. Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director. 


Wherever, and for whatever purpose, you 
require light there is a Mazda lamp tbo fit 
the case. As to size, you can use on 
ordinary lighting circuits any one of 
fourteen different lamps from the 10 watt 
vacuum lamp to the 1,500 watt gasfilled 
lamp. As to type, there are the regular 
lamps for ordinary service, tubular and 
candle iamps for special and decorative 
lighting, motor car lamps, traction lamps, etc., etc. Each lamp is, 
of its kind, supreme in efficiency, physical strength and brilliance. 


PRICES REDUCED 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd 


Mazda House. 77 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C, 4 
Works: Rugby, Wiilesden, Coventry and Birmingham, 
Branches in all large towns, 


Made in Rugby 


of 
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Electric Light Fittings. 

To design electric light fixtures that harmonise effectively 
with all styles of decoration calls for considerable ex- 
perience. The Edison Swan Electric Co., Ltd., by their 
long connection with the electric lamp industry, are 
exceptionally well placed to deal with this class of work. 

For many years past they have been manufacturing 
all kinds of fixtures from the simplest form of fitting to 
the more elaborate ‘‘ Period ’’ styles, and many important 
installations have been carried out. In most cases the 
services of the Ediswan artists have been freely utilised 
in the preparation of special designs. A recent example 
of fixtures supplied under architect’s supervision will be 


found in the offices of the Commeiscial Bank of London, 
Ltd., 37 to 41 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 

Twenty-five fixtures of the same design (as illustrated) 
were supplied, to the following specification :—Cast 
bronze—finished semi-indirect fitting, hexagonal in shape, 
with satin finished’ bent glass, panelled bowl; and satin- 
finished oblong glass panels behind the Greek key orna- 
mentation around the top of the bowl, suspended by 
6-way oblong link chains from’a cast ceiling plate. 

It should be stated that the Edison Swan Company 
have a great variety of choice fixtures always on show at 
their London and provincial depéts. 


General. 


Messrs. ApAMson & Krinwns, architects and engineers, 
of London, have prepared plans for a cinema proposed to be 
erected in Derby Road, Nottingham, by the ‘‘ Capital ’’ 
Picture Theatres (Middlesbrough and London), Ltd., at a 
total cost of about £73,000. ; 

Viscount Grey has decided to rebuild his Northumber- 
land home at Fallodon. The contract for the structural part 
of the work has: been let to Messrs. R. & G. Brown, of 
Amble. Fallodon Hall was destroyed by fire on April 26, 
1917, while Viscount Grey was in Scotland. Fortunately, 
all valuables were saved, including furniture, the contents 
of the museum and library, and the family portraits. 

THE Scarborough Town Council has tentatively approved 
plans submitted by the Scarborough South Cliff Cinema, 
Ltd., for the erection of a cinema on the site of Feniscowles 
House. The building, which will be in the heart of the 
fashionable part of Scarborough, will seat 817. Three shops 
ven be ocnstructed at the front, and over these will be a 
café, 
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Tue York City Council has received the consent < 
Ministry of Health to the purchase of St. Nicholas 
yard at Heworth. <A lease of the brickyard will 
granted to a local syndicate at a fixed price of £10 | 
year, with a royalty of 5s. per 1,000 white bricks when they 
were making over £4 per 1,000, 4s. per 1,000 when. th 
were making £3, and similar royalties according to pri 
Tre Western Engineering Co., which has purcha 
acres of land on the eastern side of Porthcawl, are , 
to commence its development scheme immediately. . 
wall is to be constructed from the docks to Mackworth ] 
and a hall to accommodate 650 people will be erected 
summer. Shelters for 5,000 people are to be erected at 
A miniature railway will be laid fringing the bathing 
as far as the Old Red House, and returning by a e¢ 
route near Newton Village. ri 
Tue Standing Committee on Water Regulations ¢ 
British Waterworks Association has now completed t 
vision of the specifications of standard water pipes an 
fittings. The British Waterworks Association took ov 
powers and duties of the late Incorporated Joint Comm 
on Water Regulations, which was wound up in volt 
liquidation in November 1919. That Joint Comn 
issued Specifications in 1908, which were revised in 
and supplemented in 1913. These Specifications have 
under revision during the past twelve months, and the firs 
issue of the 1921 Revised Edition of the Specifications ; ; 
available upon application to the Secretary, British W: 
works Association, Metropolitan Water Board Offices, 
River Head, 173 Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 1, 
per copy. . 


Housing News. 


Tue Carnarvon Town Council has decided to defe 
housing scheme for six months in view of the recent 
cost of materials ‘and labour. The Council are pledg 
the Ministry of Health to erect 100 houses. ‘em 

THE Scarborough Corporation has approved of pla: 
the construction of fifty-two more houses on the Seame 
estate by direct labour. Twenty-four‘have already been @ 
pleted or are nearing completion. . ae 

THE Lincoln City Council, at their last meeting, 
to invite tenders from local master builders for the erec 
of more houses on their Wragby Road estate. An @ 
ment that the Building Guild, should be allowed to | 
tenders in competition was lost. = ; 

At a meeting of Rowley Regis Urban Council it 
ported that the estimated cost. of the Rowley Regis and 
Heath housing scheme, which had been commenced by 
Office of Works, was £253,014, of which sum £235,875 
be absorbed by the erection of the 255 houses, £10,843 by 
construction, and £6,296 by sewer construction. 

THE Brownhills Urban District. Council has acce 
tender for the erection of 250 houses—114 parlour a: 
non-parlour type, at Lichfield Road, Brownhills, an 
parlour and 14 non-parlour type at Sheffield. T 
tractors are Messrs. A. & 8. Wheater, London;-a 
tender accepted is £225,308. The tender, which worl 
at £901 per house, is exclusive of the cost of sites, se 
and streets. A condition of the contract is that the Co 
shall benefit, by any fall in the costs of materials, &e. 

THE Gateshead Town Council last week adopted at 
amended plan for the second portion of the Ca 
estate. ‘The sanction of the Ministry is to be so ! 
the erection of the 382 additional houses. Of these it 
suggested that 20 should contain six rooms, 154 five r 
166 four rooms, and 42 three rooms, all with seull 
bathrooms, &c. It was proposed that there shoulc 
garden to each house, with thé reservation of pa 
for playgrounds, and-a triangular site ef about 2,000 s 
yards for the erection of a suggasted institute fer the ; 
ot the tenants. The total number of houses on the € 
will be 652. fie a 

Ar a meeting of the Hebburn-on-Tyne Urban Co 
recently, the clerk stated that a ratepayer had w 
asking whether it was in order for a Councillor to b 
ployed upon the Council’s housing scheme which is b 
carried out by His Majesty’s Office of Works. The 
said he had communicated with Parliamentary agents, 
had advised that by working on the housing scheme 
member referred to had disqualified himself as a Cow 
The Council unanimously decided that Councillor 
Milne, Chairman of the Housing Committee, by worl 
as a joiner on the scheme, ‘had become disqualified, 
declared his seat vacant. 4 
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THE CAPITOL, PORTO RICO. Anpnrian Finnayson, Architect, 


Pusuic buildings usually represent the expenditure 


of public funds raised by taxation, but the new. 


Capitol of Porto Rico is built out of. profits made 
during the war. The Food Commission of Porto 
Rico, constituted by the Insular Government to meet 
the emergencies of an isolated commmunity, whose 
sources of supply were menaced by the entrance of 
the United States into the war, brought into the 
public treasury $600,000 profits from its operations, 
and recommended that the money so saved should be 
used to build a suitable Capitol, a proposal which was 
endorsed and acted on. : 
_ This building has been designed by Mr. Adrian 
Finlay son, who has done much other admirable work 
in connection with new schools and other buildings 
in Porto Rico, and is to be carried out in Pantorced 
concrete. The central dominating feature is formed 
as shown in the plans by carrying up a pavilion which 
contains the halls of the two legislative assemblies 
consisting of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
Sentatives. Nothing could be better than the group- 
ing of masses in this cleverly designed building which 
res a quality of freshness not always found in 
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(From “,The Architectural Record.’’) 


American monumental design. ‘The main building 
is devoted to the two legislative branches, the 
Supreme and District Courts for the island, while the 
wings contain the departmental offices. The ereat 
projecting wings of the latter form, with the main 
building a patio open on the north side to a boulevard. 
Both in Porto Rico and the Philippines the American 
Government have carried out great and successfully 
organised building and town-planning schemes which 
form a striking contrast to the half-hearted and abor- 
tive collection of Europeanised buildings of a nonde- 
script character which are too common in India and 
our dominions and dependencies. Great civilising 
and administrative works have been our monuments ; 
America has determined in her possessions to give 
these an appropriate esthetic setting, and with 
characteristic thoroughness has shown how this can 
be done. It is not too late perhaps for us to take 
the lesson to heart, for good and appropriate desigri 
need not be more costly than the works of the im- 
perfectly trained and organised men which have too 


often been employed by our rulers on similar 
occasions. 
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FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS, THE CAPITOL, PORTO RICO. Apnrian Fintayson, Architect 
(From “ The Avohiscobutal Record.”) 
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Tun pavilion has been erected this year from the designs 

of L. Keir Hett, F.R.I.B.A., architect, of Paternoster 

House, E.C..4. ee 

: The sports ground in Wadham Road, Walthamstow, 
recently acquired by the A.E.C. contains cricket, football, 

and basket-ball pitches, tennis courts, bowling greens, 

and a rifle range. The pavilion has been designed to 
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Notes and Comments. 


Villas in the Veneto. 


Wr give among our insets this week some fine illustra- 
tions from our contemporary, the ‘‘ Architectural 
Forum,’’ which illustrate the Villa Emo, at Fanzolo, 
which are described in an article by Harold Donaldson 
Eberlein and Robert B. C. M. Carrére. This beautiful 
and simple building is one of the smaller works of 
Palladio, who thus describes it: ‘‘ The . . . fabric is at 
Fanzolo, a village in the Trevigiano, three miles distant 
from Castelfrancs, belonging to the magnificent Signor 
Leonardo Erno (sic). The cellars, the granaries, the 
stables, and other places belonging to the villaare on each 
side of the master’s house, and at the extremity of each 
is a dove-house, which affords both profit to the master 
and is an ornament to the place; and one to which all may 
go under cover, which is one of the principal things 
required in a villa, as has been before observed. Behind 
this fabric there is a square garden of eighty campi 
trevigiani; in the middle of which runs a little river 
which makes the situation very delightful and beautiful. 
It has been adorned with paintings by Messer Battista 
Venetiano.’’ Mr. Eberlein is doing a most useful work 
‘in bringing out the series, of which this is the first 
example. Some of the great architectural works. of the 
world are almost over-illustrated, but there are innumer- 
able buildings of secondary or even tertiary importance, 
records of which are most valuable to both architects 
and architectural students. We are also glad to give 
from another source—the ‘‘ American Magazine of Art ”’ 
—a reproduction of a picture of one of the old buildings 
of Santa Barbara, California. 


Cancer Houses. 


‘ 


Tux “* Daily Express,’’ commenting on the alarming in- 
crease in the number of deaths attributed to cancer, 
which have risen frorn 15,000 to 42,000 in some thirty 
years, gives a list of the suggested causes among which 
dry rot is mentioned. It is altogether uncertain whether 
there is any substantial foundation to this, for though we 
have all heard of ‘‘ cancer houses,’’ and though it can 
certainly be proved that in some cases several cases of 
cancer have occurred among successive occupants in one 
house, such medical opinion as we have heard expressed 
is uncertain whether there is substantial evidence for 
connecting the cases of tancer with houses, and as to 
whether they should not be attributed to other causes. 
As to dry rot, we have always been interested in certain 
passages in the Old Testament in which leprosy in build- 
ings is spoken of and means of cleansing such buildings 
are laid down. Was leprosy in a building dry rot or not? 
We should like to obtain authoritative opinion on this. 
If it was, it is yet another proof of the soundness of the 
old Jewish observances with respect to cleanness and 
hygiene generally, and would form an additional reason 
for taking the greatest care to eliminate all traces of dry 
rot when discovered. Historically we are continually 
discovering the truth of traditions which once passed for 
fables. The early kings of Rome are now known to have 
been actual and not mythical persons—Herodotus an 
accurate observer and not a Sir John Mandeville, and it 
may quite well be that the Jews had centuries ago dis- 
covered and established truths relating to health which 
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VILLA EMO, FANZOLO, ITALY. (From “ The Architectural Forum.”) ao 
“THE FORBIDDEN COURT,” SANTA BARBARA MISSION. By Bensamin C. Brown. (From “ The American Magazine of Art.” 
NEW PAVILION SPORTS GROUND, WADHAM LODGE. L. Kem Hert, F.R.LB.A,, Architect. at Nie: 
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accommodate members of both sexes, with a lar 
room upstairs overlooking the grounds.’ The bu 
4, timber-framed structure, weather boarded a 
internally with ‘‘ Beaver Board,’’ with a tiled. 
The builders are Messrs. Wallace & Wallac 
Broomhill Road, Woodford Green. Makers of the cloc 
Messrs. J. W. Benson, Ltd. . a, 


have been forgotten and which modern science wil 
establish in their completeness. 


Old Temple Bar. 

We are glad to hear that the London Society ha 
negotiating with Admiral of the Fleet Sir Hed 
Meux, with a view to securing the return of t 
gateway to London. The proposal is to set it 
the Embankment end of Middle Temple Lane, 
it will again serve to define the boundaries of the Ci 
of London end Westminster as it did formerly i 
Strand, but where there are no traffic difficulties 
as secured its removal. The gateway, in spite 
somewhat crude architectural form, was very picture: 
and one cannot pass the present monument with 
regretting the loss of picturesqueness which was i 

by a necessary change. Our feelings are heightene 
the fact that the monument substituted for it is o 
the worse to be seen—even in London. We have 
times wondered whether it would not be feasib. 
bridge over some of our modern streets at suitable p 
as a great arched opening surmounted by buildin 
one of the finest architectural forms which can be 
ceived. All that seems necessary in the interest of 1 
is that sucn structures should be on a sufficiently 
scale. If we had them we should have less regr 
the demolition of the City gates and other feat 
a like character. Se 


Organised Labour in Boston. ne 
OrGANIsED, Labour has entered the field of general 
tracting in Boston, and a body entitled the Bu 
Trades Union’s Construction and Housing Counei 
been formed, and has undertaken and completed s 
jobs. It is incorporated, but no paid union official 
hold office on the Council, which is made.up of 
the industry who earn their living by manual work. 
corporation has a capital of $100,000 divided into 
shares, and no one can own more than ten sha 
co-operative bank is to be organised which will 
the building of houses. Since a State bank can 
80 per cent. of the value of real estate, the co-ope! 
scheme makes it easy to build cheaper than unde 
old methods, since the 80 per cent. loan will , 
towards covering the total cost of the works under 
The bank tales the first mortgage. The owner 
money into the house. The Council will then take 
second mortgage for the difference between the cos 
the loan veceived from the bank. It is expected tha 
will greatly ease finance and stimulate the buil 
workmen’s houses. Materials will be bought on tl 
operative basis. In dealing with work the Counci 
cusses each job, and in this discussion a mason, carp 
bricklayer and plumber take part, while the are. 
employed by the Council is present. If the Cou 
the job one of its members takes general charge of 
completion, while the general foreman is in constant 
with the owner. The interesting feature of this e 
ment is that it is entirely managed by working men 
a number of th leaders connected with it are going 
Trade Union College at Boston to take courses 
various matters which enter into the administratio 
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The walls of the Loggia are enriched with tresco painting applied direct to the plaster and remain to-day ae ; 


in a remarkable state of preservation 


SOUTH LOGGIA, VILLA EMO, FANZOLO, ITALY 


FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 


THE ARCHITECT, MARCH 18th, 1921. . 
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MAIN BUILDING FROM AXIS OF GARDEN 


: * WEST WING AND MAIN BUILDING FROM THE GARDEN 
VILLA EMO, FANZOLO, ITALY 


FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 


1921. 
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“THE FORBIDDEN COURT’ SANTA BARBARA MISSIO 


(Women are not permitted to enter here) 


BY BENJAMIN C. BROWN 


FROM THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART. 
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London Art Galleries. 
(All Rights Reserved.) 
Tus most important event in the London Galleries last 
week was the exhibition of Contemporary American Art, 
which opened at the Grafton Galleries on Saturday, 
March 12. The exhibition of drawings and etchings by 
the late Edgar Wilson at the Twenty-One Gallery which 
was noticed in these columns was followed, also on 
March 12, by an exhibition of general character, which 
still included some work by Edgar Wilson, netably his 
“ Kingfisher,’’ and his fine drawing, with pen, in clean 
strong lines, of ‘* Medieval Ships, ”’ Next to this a 
colour print by the Japanese Kunisada, a pupil—perhaps 
the greatest pupil—of Toyokuni has something of 
Utamaro’s charm in the woman’s figure; and beside this 
is a scarce lithograph by C. H. Shannon of two women’s 
figures under the title of ‘‘ The Toilet.’’ The whole of 
this little exhibition is, in fact, very choice and well 
selected. Henry Bishop is a painter whose work is 
worth following, though he is better here in his scene 
outside the walls of a Moorish city, which I believe to 
be Tetuan, than in his street scene of that city, where the 
ved dress of one figure quite fails to bring the whole 
together, and strikes an awkward note. J. D. 
Pergusson’s ‘‘ Yellow Roses ’’ is excellent, and the flower 
study by R. H. Carrington in water colour is loose and 
well. put in; while to be noticed is H. Shepherd’s 
*‘Beyptian Eagle Owl,’’ painted on silk and almost 
-Japanese in quality, and an open-air figure study by 
Helps, which has good colour. 

Peter De Wint, whose dates are 1784-1857, was one 
of the fathers of our English water-colour art; and it is 
interesting to find here a pencil drawing by his. hand of 
a ‘‘Horse and Cart in a hayfield,’’ which comes from 
the collection of Sir Harry Wilson, K.C.M.G. I will 
mention last a dry-point etching, fine in quality, of a 
girl’s head, ‘‘ Jeanne,’’ by Theodore Roussel. Near this 
gallery, and still in the Adelphi, are the Little Art Rooms 
which have just been showing an exhibition of water- 
colour drawings by Hugh Bellingham Smith. There is 
good colour and quality in this artist’s studies shown 
here of Sussex, notably ‘‘ Hailsham, Sussex,’’ and the 
two paintings of ‘‘ The Downs ’’; his ‘‘ Japanese Screen ”’ 
is painted on silk, and gains from its material, but the 
drawing which most impressed me, from its colour, 
mystery, imaginative quality, was the ‘‘ High Mass,’’ the 
figures of the celebrants emerging from the shadowy 
spaces of the building. 

At these ‘‘ Little Art Rooms’’ are being published 
an excellent series on ‘‘ Modern Woodcuts,’’ the third of 
which, on the work of T. Sturge Moore, being out only 
last week. The woodcuts of Sturge Moore, as has been 
said with truth, are ‘‘the authentic expressions of 
temperament.’ They have a poetic: quality which 
appears in their titles, as from the mind of a scholar and 
Glassicist. ‘‘ The Centaur’s First Love,’’*‘‘ Peau d’Ane 

_bathing,’’ ‘‘Pan and Psyche,’’ ‘‘ The Castle of Indol- 
ence,’ ’—while the quality of line, the contrast of black 
and white, is well handled. The two preceding volumes 
in this series'are (Vol. I.) on Gwendolen Raverat, whose 
fine woodeut of ‘‘The Bathers,’’? dated 1920, and ex- 
Tubited at the Chenil Gallery, was recently noticed in 
these columns, and (Vol. II.) that master of this craft 
Frank Brangwyn, of whom it has been said that there 
is in his woodcuts the same masterful gesture that 
characterises his painted and etched work and his litho- 
graphs, | 

The fourteen examples of Mr. Brangwyn’s work here 
reproduced were selected by the editor with the artist’s 
approval, and printed at the Morland Press. Signed 
artist’s proofs of Mrs. Raverat’s woodcuts, including 
those reproduced can be had at the Little Art Rooms, 
The exhibition of Contemporary American Art, 
opened in the Grafton Galleries on Saturday, appears 
to derive its inception from the Exhibition Gallery which 
‘for the last ten | years Mrs. Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney, herself a sculptress, has maintained open to 
the public in New York. 
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‘To ‘sum up,’’ we are told by Mr. Forbes Watson, 
‘the work of a decade was a natural idea, particularly 
as a comprehensive collection, from the Whitney 
Gallery exhibitions, could not fail to be sufficiently inclu- 
sive to indicate the growth of American painting during 
the last fifty years.’’ Without being in a position to 
dispute this last assumption, for it is now some twelve 
years since I was across the ‘‘ herring pond,’’ and it is 
difficult to keep close touch of developmeits that side, a 
visit yesterday to the Grafton Galleries raises some doubt 
in my mind whether the very best of American art has 
come across this time. However, we may be thankful 
for what we have, which is at least an interesting display. 
Certain artists are well to the front here, and among 
these I shall take first Childe Hassam, who has four 
canvases, among which I should select his charming nude, 
‘Against the Light,’’ painted almost like Gaetano 
Previati, with separate brush strokes of clean colour and 
with great tenderness of feeling ; while his ‘‘ Afternoon of 
the Avenue’’ (obviously Fifth Avenue) shows the great 
thoroughfare all decked with flags in some wartime 
celebration. 

Near this we come back to the war in George Bellows’ 
tragic scene of ‘‘The Murder of Edith Cavell.’? <A 
lighter note is touched in the numerous small paintings, 
twenty-three in all, contributed by Guy Péne du Bois, 
which touch the lighter side of American life with a 
handling which recalls to us Forain,—even in subject 
in such a scene as ‘‘ The Law.’’ Of Robert Henri’s three 
paintings I should select his clever ‘‘ Laughing Boy,’’ and 
in figure work Arthur Davies is well presented with nine 
paintings, among which his ‘‘ Dweller on the Threshold ’’ 
has something of Goya’s mystery and sense of vague 
terror. In landscape we find only one Abbott Thayer 
(‘‘ Winter Sunrise on Mt. Monadock ’’), and would have 
liked more; but Rockwell Kent sends us fifteen contribu- 
tions, among which I like best his woodcuts and his admir- 
able ‘‘ Berkshire, Winter,’’ with snow in the foreground 
contrasting with the deep purple of the distant hills. 

At the Independent Gailery, only a door or two away, 
was opened this month an exhibition of water colours by 
Paul Signac. His technique here in water colour is 
quite different to his oils; he gets his effect with clean 
patches of pure brilliant colour and that effect is wonder- 
fully rich in such studies as ‘‘ Les Minaouets,’’ 
‘’ Pécheurs a l’échouage,’’ ‘‘ Antibes ’’ (in which it was 
suggested to me that something of Van Gogh’s influence 
appears), and in his two visions of rich colour under 
‘“ Nature Morte.’’ 

Sie 


Art Neve of To-day. 


WE are informed by the Trustees and Director of the 
National Gallery that on and after Monday, April 4, the 
number of paying days at that Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square will be increased from two to four in. each week. 
Under this new arrangement, therefore, on Mondays and 
Tuesdays, as well as Thursdays and Fridays, the public 
will be charged sixpence per person; but on Wednesdays, 
Saturdays, and Sundays the Gallery will be open free to 
the public. as before. This arrangement is expressly 
stated to us as being only intended ‘* during the existing 
financial stringency,’’ and under that reservation seems 
a fair proposal. Our Galleries of the nation belong. ‘to 
the public for their pleasure and profit; and in spite of 
recent criticism we believe they are fully used and 
appreciated, 

In this connection the really admirable exhibition of 
water-colour drawings, now on view at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, of the English School, may be mentioned, 
of which we propose to give a detailed notice later in the 
columns of Tue ARCHITECT. 3 

We regret to note the death» at Kingsknowe, near 
Edinbungh, of Mr, Alexander Roche, R.S.A., in his six- 
tieth year. Mr. Roche, who had started life as an archi- 
tect, was a constant exhibitor of landscape and figure work 
at the Scottish Academy and other exhibitions, 


hospitals. 
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- The Royal Institute of British Architects. ea a * 


A’ GENERAL meeting of the Royal Institute was held on 
Monday, March 14, Mr. John W. Simpson, President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Arthur Keen, ‘the hon. secretary, said he deeply 
regretted to announce the. decease of the following 
members :— 

Lord Moulton, P.C., K:C.B., G.B.E., E.R.S., 
Hon. Associate, elected’ 1883. Lord Moulton, 
when at the Bar, strongly advocated legislation to 
diminish the inconveniences and hardship arising from the 
law as to rights of lght. 
the Institute a paper on ‘‘ Reform in the Law of Ancient 
Lights,’’ and afterwards joined the Committee of the 
Institute and the Surveyors’ Institution which was formed 
to take steps to effect an alteration in the law. In June 
1903 he introduced into the House of Commons a Bill 
to amend the law relating to Hasements of Light. 

Comte Robert de Lasteyrie, the eminent French 
archeologist, elected Honorary Corresponding Member in 
1904. 

Dr. Pierre Joseph Hubert Cuypers, the distinguished 
Dutch architect, who received the Royal Gold Medal in 
1897, elected Honorary Corresponding Member in 1866. 

Reahen: Hill, of Cork, elected Associate in 1866, Fellow 
in 1887, and placed on the list of Retired Fellows in 1918. 

William Cecil Hardisty, of Manchester, elected Fellow 
in 1906. 

Mr. Keen next announced the award made by Mr. 
John W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., as assessor in the com- 
petition promoted by the Worshipful Company of Brewers 
for a Type-design for a Licensed House in a oe Town. 
Particulars of this award will be found under the heading 
‘“ Competition News ’’'on p. 200. 


Mr. H. Percy Adams, F.R.I.B.A., then proceeded 
to read a paper, of which we give the following extracts, 
on 


Cottage Hospitals. 

Probably the first cottage hospital was that erected at 
Cranleigh, Surrey, in 1859, by Mr. Albert Napper, and 
he appears to have organised a system to overcome the 
defects of giving free medical relief by insisting that 
patients should contribute something, according to their 
means, and that medical men should be allowed to see 
their own patients in the wards. 

The object of a cottage hospital i is to provide readily 
accommodation for the ‘sick poor, in districts situated 
long distances from towns having general hospitals; to 
enable local doctors to treat their poorer patients under 
favourable conditions, and to allow local and visiting 
surgeons to-perform operations which otherwise would 
have to be sent long distances to the general hospital. 

Cottage hospitals are of two distinct types: those that 
have been converted from existing buildings and those 
that have been built for this purpose. In the former, 
the original building has. probably largely governed the 
plan, as at Cranleigh, where.a Surrey cottage was con- 
verted at a cost of £50. New buildings are also of two 
classes: the permanent, of brick, stone, or concrete; and 
the semi-permanent, such as wood-framed buildings and 
those built of slab partitions, &c. 

A cottage hospital is generally understood to be one 
containing any number from three to twenty, or even to 
thirty beds; above that number they become general 
Much, the same rules apply in designing and 
constructing both. Forty years ago it was contended 


that better results were obtained in the cottage thanin the 


general hospital, but statistics do. not now show that there 
is any distinct advantage. The hygienic conditions and 
the medical and nursing attention have vastly improved 
in general hospitals in recent years.. In most cases it 
is easier to raise money for the BP Ree of a cottage than 


of a general hospital. 


Approximately the number of beds “provided in the 


country districts where, cottage. hospitals. exist is about 


four per thousand of the population. As.to the cost of 
building, this at the present time is very difficult to arrive 


In March 1900 he read before © 


at; probably about 2s. 6d. a foot cube would be some. 
where near the mark, but approximating the cost at so 
much per bed is always elusive and a very deceptive, 
method, as so much depends on the surroundings, the 
nature of the site, local conditions, and the accommoda 
tion provided, and these all vary enormously. : 1 

The site should be easy of access’ for patients and. 
medical officer, and ag far as possible ought to have a 
gravel subsoil—not clay, be dry, thoroughly well drained, : 
clean, and well raised above the surrounding country in 
a sunny position, sheltered from cold winds, free from 
drainage from higher ground (which should be intercepted 
if necessary); there should not be many large trees near 
the buildings, as they attract moisture and interfere with 
the free circulation of air. If expense is not of great 
importance, it is well to have the ward floors well above 
the ground level, and the surface of the building site 
should always be covered with ‘a layer of concrete, A 
good water supply is essential, and it is a great advantage 
fo be able to connect the drainage to a main system, 

The general arrangement of the plan depends largely 
on the number of beds to be provided ; there are many 
details considered essential in a general hospital that are 
not possible in a cottage hospital. g 


From six beds 
upwards there is a tendency in most plans to obtain more 
complete separation of the kitchen department from the 
wards, undoubtedly a great advantage to the patients. 
The accommodation is usually a male ward of from, 
four to eight beds, female ward of from four to”eight 
beds, one or two single- bed wards, bath-room, sink-room 
and w.c. for each sex, ward kitchen, -larder, linen-room, 
store for patients’ clothes, operating- room with possibly 
small sterilising- room adjoining, a doctors’ room or dis: 
pensary, nurses’ sitting-room and two to four nurses’ 
bedrooms, servants’ bedrooms, bath-room and w.¢., 
general kitchen, scullery, small pantry, larder, store- 
room, stores for fuel, a detached mortuary, and ambu- 
lance shed. The larger cottage hospitals for over twenty 
beds more or less follow the pavilion type of plan, and 
are really miniature general hospitals. a 
Opinions differ largely as to’ the’ cubic feenanam be 
allowed patients in the wards—1,000 ft. ‘to each bed 
should be a minimum; some authorities allow 1,500 or 
even more; the floor area per bed should not’ be. less 
than 100 sq. ft., the head space per bed—that is, from 
centre to’centre of beds—should be at least 8 ft., and 
wards with beds on both sides should be at least 20 ft. 
wide or 24 ft. wide if there is a central ‘fireplace; the 
minimum height of a ward for six beds or over should 
be 11 ft. The walls and ceilings should be of some non- 
absorbent material such as cement or plaster, with @ 
hollow cove in the corners and next the ceiling. Dis- 
tempering is usual, but if finished with enamel paint, 
at any rate on the dado, it is far more lasting and pre- 
ferable in every way. Tile dadoes are expensive, but 
can be made to look extremely well, are easily washed 
and more or less permanent. P 4 
Floors of teak are as good as any, and if of boards 
they should be secret nailed; but a good teak parquet has 
closer joints and is even better. There should be 
hollow. cove of teak four inches high next the walls. A 
good floor can be made with thick linoleum, either laid 
direct on the cement concrete or on a.deal- boarded ed 
and wax polished. 

’ Windows for wards should have a glass area. of it 
less than one square foot to every 64 feet of the cubic 
area. The glass line should be not more than Qo. lee 
6 inches to 3 feet from the floor, and should be taken up 
as. near as possible to the ceiling. ee 

Joinery can.be either painted, enamelled)’ or - stained 
anid varnished ; enamel is best, but stained and varnished 
less costly im upkeep: Door and window furniture should 
be of the simplest forms and of material to minimise clean- 
ing, such as bronze left to go its natural colour, silveroid, 
hard wood, glass, or china. Where there is much traffic 
it is well not to have Square plaster. angles, as they, soon 
become chipped. a 
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The sanitary annexes, containing the sink-room and 
w.c., have in most recent hospital work been disconnected 
from the wards by what are called cross-ventilated lobbies. 
In these days of modern sanitation these are hardly so 

necessary as in the cld days of indifferent plumbing; in 
the new plans just issued by the Ministry of Health for 
model maternity hospitals, and also in the recently erected 
hospitals in connection with housing schemes, and in the 
new Chelsea Hospital, by no less an expert than Mr. 
Keith Young, the sanitary annexes are no longer dis- 
connected from the wards by cross-ventilation. 

The floors and walls of the connecting lobbies should 
be of materials as impervious as possible—white marble 
terrazzo for the floors, with cove skirtings next the walls, 
and the latter either tiled, enamelled, painted, or dis- 
tempered. W.C. doors should always open outwards, 
as otherwise a patient may fall against the door and 

revent it being opened. The w.c. apparatus should be 
of the simple wash-down pattern, and the corbel type is 
perhaps the best, as it allows of the floor being more 
easily cleaned. 

_ The sink-rooms should contain a special sink for 
emptying bed pans and receiving slops, and should have 
a three-gallon flushing tank. It is very useful to have a 
scrubbing slab and an adjoining sink for soaking mackin- 
tosh sheets and soiled linen. There should be a rail or 


shelf for bed-pans, over a radiator if possible, and a - 


cupboard for brooms and pails. . 
The bathroom should be, if possible, 9 feet by 8 feet, 
and the bath placed centrally in the room, with the head 
of the bath facing the window; one bathroom is usually 
enough for ten or twelve patients, and, if well placed, 
ean be used by both sexes. The bath should be of 
porcelain enamelled iron, and, to simplify cleaning, the 
taps could be of the same material. In quite a small 
building brass or gunmetal may be preferable, as nurses 
take a pride in a few bright things. On all groups of 
hot- and cold-water fittings there should be a stop-cock 
so that any one section can be cut off for repairs without 
emptying the entire system. 
__ A ward kitchen. or duty room is usually provided in 
hospitals of more than ten or twelve beds. Here the 
washing up and minor cooking operations for the wards 
are carried out. If placed between the male and female 
wards, with small spy windows, a night sister can well 
Supervise two wards. There should be a sink at least 
2 feet by 1 foot 6 inches by 8 inches placed either in the 
window or on the wall to the right of the window, with 
teak capping to edge of sink and grooved draining board; 
both of these should. be hinged for cleaning purposes, as 
grease quickly accumulates under the edges. ‘The best 
plate rack is that made with two hard wood sides and 
galvanised iron wire divisions. A fixed dresser, the wall 
of the room forming the back, and tiled; the lower part 
should have two drawers and a hard wood top that can 
be scrubbed, and above this shelyes for crockery, the 
Shelves fixed 4 inch away from the back-so as to be 
easily cleaned, and without corners. 


The ideal operating-room should not he less than - 


18 feet by 16 fect and have a large north side-light as 
well as top light made of iron and glazed with clear plate 
glass where not overlooked. The cill of the window 
Should be at least 3 feet 6 inches from the floor and part 
of the window made to open as casements. The ceiling 
and walls can either be of white glazed tiles or enamelled, 
the flocr should be of white terrazzo, and taken up the 
wall as skirting for at least six inches, with a hollow 
formed ini all angles ; the cills of windows should be either 
of tiles or glass, the doors perfectly flush both sides and 
four feet wide. It is an advantage to finish an operating- 
Yoom white as far as possible, it can then be seen at 
Onee if rot kept spotlessly clean, and one rarely gets too 
much light. The fittings usually provided are, at least 
One sink 2 feet by 1 foot 6 inches by 10 inches with white 
fireclay slab on either side and one lavatory basin. There 
are Various devices for turning the water off and on with- 
Out using one’s hands, the simplest and best is to have a 
‘ranked length to the lever tap that can be moved by 
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the arm, and with a projecting rose so ,that the hands 
may be washed under running water. 

The best heating is obtained by. vertical loop radiators 
with the loops specially wide apart so as to be readily 
cleaned. The radiators in operating-rooms are often 
supplied from the hot-water services so that at any time 
the room can be warmed when the heating boiler is not 
in use. Radiators are best made to swing out into the 
room for cleaning purposes ; they should be supplied with 
fresh air by means of glazed pipes or tiled inlets in the 
outside walls, having removable baftle gratings for access, 
so that the glazed inlets can be sponged out. . 

_ There should be extract ventilators next the ceiling; 
but if electricity is. available it is an advantage to have 
a small electric fan fixed in the wall next the ceiling on 
the opposite side of the room to the inlet ventilators. By 
this means the air can be changed in a few moments. 

Bed lockers are required for patients. One made for 
the lecturer some years ago, and now largely used in 
general hospitals, consists of a locker below, and the top 
forms a seat for patient or visitors (thus doing away with 
the need of a chair), the back is hinged at the top with a 
movable bracket under it so that when lifted and the locker 
slung round it forms a table over the bed and behind the 
back is a cupboard with glass shelves. This is open only 
on the side opposite to the patient’s bed, and is used by 
the nurse for medicines. The top is covered with opal 
glass or tiles, and is used for medicine glasses and drinks, 
and has a woed roller at the back for hanging a towel, 
and there is a rail above with a clip for the patient’s record 
card. 

The ward table should be of the simplest form without 
turned dr moulded legs, the top either of glass, tiles, 
polished hard wood, or of linoleum wax-polished. Bed- 
steads should stand away from the wall at least. six 
inches. The cupboards for patients’ clothes should be 
well-ventilated and placed outside the wards. All cup- 
boards should either be taken up to the ceilings or have 
sloping tops that can be seen from the floor. Baskets 
should not be used for soiled linen; washable bags are 
better. Washable curtains are preferable to roller blinds. 

The remaining administration rooms should be 
designed so as to be easily cleaned and with no moulding 
or places for lodgment of dust and dirt. If corridors are 
laid with terrazzo, to prevent cracking, it is best to lay 
them in panels of not more than 9 feet square with slips 
of wood temporarily placed between the panels and at a 
later date replaced with cement. 

Heating-of small cottage hospitals is usually by either 
open coal fires or by gas stoves, and in the larger hospitals 
these fires are often supplemented by heating pipes or 
radiators from a central heating ‘apparatus. The open 
fires should be of the slow combustion type, and the best 
are those supplied with external air to a chamber at the 
back of the stove delivering the warmed air at a height 
of about seven feet into the ward. A most efficient and 
perhaps the cheapest possible’ slow. combustion fire can 
be built with a few fireclay bricks laid edgeways on a 
solid hearth with an inch space between the bricks. 

An inexpensive method of heating the wards of a small 
hospital is to have a closed type of anthracite stove with 
hot-water boiler at the back, the front of the stove fitted 
with mica and the stove fed and the ashes removed from 
a door at the back of the stove opening into the ward 
kiteéhen or the corridor. All radiators wherever possible 
should have a supply of fresh air fed to them by means 
of glazed pipe flues in the external walls. 

Hot-water services are usually supplied from a boiler 
at the back of the kitchen range or from an independent 
boiler, and the storage cylinder for hot water is well 
placed im the linen voom (the latter should have open 
lattice shelving). It is better to paint’ all pipes and 
radiators with metallic paint rather than’ oil paint ‘or 
enamel as the latter soon chips off and becomes 
discoloured. | | 

Lighting by natural light is essential in every part 
of the hospital, not only in wards, but in every corner and 
cupboard; daylight is the enemy of disease and-also of 
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dirt. Artificial lighting by electricity is undoubtedly the 
most efficient and hygienic. Probably the best distribu- 
tion is to have a central light with a shaded night ght, 
and a bracket and wall plug to each bed or between each 
two beds, fixed at 6 feet 6 inches from the floor. The 
light can be shaded so as not to annoy other patients, 
and the wall plug serves for a hand lamp for the use 
of doctor or nurse. A cheaper method is to have a 
hanging wall bracket that can be unhooked and used as 
a table or hand lamp. 

Drainage, where possible, is best connected to a main 
drainage system, but in out-of-the-way districts it may be 
necessary to dispose of the sewage by other methods, such 
as earth closets or a septic tank system, if ample land 
is available for the purpose. Earth closetsinvolve a good 
deal of labour, and portable earth closets for those confined 
to bed are always a nuisance. 

Mr. Percy Adams concluded his paper by an illus- 
trated description of various cottage hospitals. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. S. Vere Pearson, of the Mundesley Sanatorium, 
in proposing a vote of thanks, congratulated Mr. Adams 
on giving such an admirable discourse on a very interest- 
ing subject. There was a movement, both political and 
industrial, for decentralisation, which had shown itself 
in the direction of hospitals, as in others. The medical 
profession had witnessed a great development in educa- 
tion, and doctors practising in the country now con- 
ducted operations which they would never have dreamed 
of attempting twenty years ago. It was to be hoped 
that garden cities‘ would develop, so that people will 
enjoy the benefit of country air more than they do at 
present. It was easier to obtain funds for a local cottage 
hospital than for a big hospital some distance away. 
The paper, which had been an excellent one, had dealt 
with its subject in a very practical way. The only adverse 
general criticism he would venture to make was that 
Mr. Adams had not, perhaps, considered quite enough 
the important matter of cost. For instance, teak floors 
had been advocated, though their cost was rather pro- 
hibitive. By the way, what surprisingly expensive things 
floors and floor-coverings proved to be!. Instead of teak 
or terrazzo, it was possible to have plain concrete with 
a colour in it, and where the chief traffic passed; as in 
the middle of the corridors, the concrete could be sunk 
= in. and filled in with cork linoleum, He quite agreed 
with the views expressed by the Duchess of Bedford, 
who was opposed to any ward that by its plan entailed 
the patients being in a draught, and he believed it was 
quite possible to give ample air without putting them in 
a draught. He had been a little surprised to hear Mr. 
Adams give the minimum height of a ward for six beds 
or over as 11 ft., as he had imagined that the tendency 
in the present days of high cost was to keep the wards 
lower. 

Dr. Arthur E. Giles, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
said he appreciated all the labour and research the pre- 
paration of the paper must have meant. He could not 
help thinking it would remain a classic and a standard. 
In hospital work there existed a tendency for unneces- 
sary elaboration; for instance, there was a passion for 
taps which could be turned on by anything except the 
hands. In the past there had been a very great provision 
for poor people and very inadequate provision for middle- 
class persons. Future cottage hospitals were going to 
be of enormous ‘benefit to the latter, whose contributions 
for the private accommodation would pay a large pro- 
portion of the annual expense. If architects in preparing 
plans would see there was ample provision for middle- 
class people they would be doing valuable pioneer work. 
ance hospitals sometimes showed very impracticable 
ideas. ; 

Mr. E. R. Dolby, consulting engineer, thought that 
before very long there would be an Act of Parliament 
prohibiting the use of bituminous fuel in open fireplaces. 
Anthracite, coke, and oil would be the only fuels 
permitted. 7 a 
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Mr. W. A. Pite thought Mr. Adams’ paper would 
prove an enormous help to all those about to build cottage | 
hospitals, for it would put them on safe lines. Their 
younger members particularly would value all the hints. 
The ‘plan of a cottage hospital must circle round the 
bed. Architects must try to obtain an absence of corners 
and all.the flat surfaces possible. Hospitals need not 
be plain because of the absence of ornament. The archi- 
tecture of a cottage hospital should be the expression of 
its plan. pe ea ee ; - 

Mr. John W. Simpson, before putting the vote of 
thanks from the chair, associated himself with the appre- 
ciative remarks made concerning the paper. Very little 
had been said on the question of cost. Hospitals had 
been shown which had cost £1,000. But that- was not 
enough to-day for a labourer’s house. His own idea was 
that architects might get to work and see whether it 
was now necessary or advisable to erect buildings which - 
would last 100 or 200 years. Both hospitals and educa- 
tional buildings became out of date as soon as they were 
built. A hospital should perhaps consist of two sections: 
one a permanent administrative section, which would not 
alter much, while the wards would be constructed of 
some temporary material to last, say, ten years and then 
be scrapped. He had been surprised and a little shocked 
to learn from the paper that the isolation of w.c. blocks 
is no. longer looked upon as important. Personally, he 
would require a great deal of persuasion to believe that 
to be a sound principle. Cottage hospitals now possessed 
an extraordinary importance for the middle classes; it 
enabled them to escape the ruinous charges of nursing 
homes. Anything which could be done to meet that need 
would be welcomed by the whole community. a 

The vote of thanks was then carried by acclamation. 

Mr. H. Percy Adams haying briefly replied, t 


meeting terminated. 


Forthcoming Events. 


Monday, March 21.—Architectural Association.—Meeti 
at 34 Bedford Square,-W.C. 1. Papers by Mr. Malco. 
Sparks, Secretary Guild of Builders, and A, Hull, brick- 
layer, entitled ‘‘ The Rise of the Guild of Builders.’’ Cow 
cil’s proposed nominations for Officers and Council f 
Session 1921-22. 7.30 P.M. 

Tuesday, March 22.—Liverpool Architectural Associ 
tion.—Meeting at 13 Harrington Street. Paper by M 
J. Hubert Worthington, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., entitled “ 
San Gallo family and their contribution to Renaissam 
Architecture, with special reference to Antonio il Vecchio 
6 P.M. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers.—Meeting at G 
George Street, Westminster. Paper by Mr. Algernon Pe. 
M.Inst.C.E., entitled ‘‘ The Southern and Western Subu 
Ocean Outfall Sewer, Sydney, New South Wal 
5.50 P.M. 

Wednesday, March 25.—-Northern Architectural A 
ation.—Meeting at 6 Higham Place, Newcastle. Parer 
Professor A. E. Richardson, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ Architectu 


— St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society.—Meeting at * 
Andrew’s Court House, 7 St. Andrew’s Street, Holboi 
Circus, E.C. 4. Paper by Mr. G. J. B. Fox, entit 
‘“Some Marshland Churches.’’ 8 p.m. aM 


THe Waterloo War Memorial Committee have accep 
the design by Mr. F. W. Doyle Jones, R.B.S., which ws 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1919. The memorial, t 
height of which is 235 feet, will be erected on the site of # 
present five lamps at the junction between Waterloo and — 
Seaforth. : ee 

At the last St. Andrews University Court it was 
ported that the committees on the War Memorial and — 
Repair of the University Chapel had approved the proposa. 
submitted by Dr. P. M‘Gregor Chalmers for stripping 
plaster from the walls of the chapel and for the erection — 
of an arcade of pillars at the eastern arse of the chape 
which should be a memorial of the members of the Unive 
sity who fell in the war, and should be completed by 
series of panels in mosaic work behind the communio 
table from designs by Mr. Douglas Strachan, the buildin 
work to be carried out by Messrs. J. H. White & So 
builders, St. Andrews. . Rie 
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“TEDDINGTON HANDS,” NEAR TEWKESBURY. 


It is well worth while, having reviewed the story of 
the Village Signs Exhibition, to turn to some account 
of the old rural signposts that may be found, relics of 
a simpler age, in the highways and byways of this land. 
Milestones and signposts are found to have been an 
obligation of Turnpike Trustees and even older authori- 
ties, but those obligations were not generally observed, 
and the oldest such that we possess were the gifts of 
public-spirited private persons, full of compassionate 
feeling for wayfarers. 

We have, in fact, some very old and curious sign- 
posts in the country, but they are not pictorially or 
historically allusive. They were not, when new, more 
than straightforwardly utilitarian, however odd _ they 
now appear. The oldest signposts surviving in England 
are those at Teddington, Gloucestershire, and at the 
crest of Broadway Hill, in Worcestershire. 

“ Teddington Hands ’’ is the name given to the six- 
sided stone pillar which stands at the junction of roads 
between those neighbouring places of oddly similar 
names, Toddington and Teddington, near Cheltenham 
and Tewkesbury. The six arms, or ‘‘hands,’’ of this 
quaint survival point to Evesham, Stow, Cheltenham, 
Pershore, Winchcomb, and Tewkesbury. They must in 
olden days have greatly heartened many a weary and 
puzzled traveller, for this spot was then. a wild, solitary, 
and unenclosed heath—a scene which pretty generally 
characterised the England of olden time. Inscriptions 
on a brass plate, and cut into the stone, tell us who was 
the benefactor who set up this kindly aid for the strayed 
traveller :— : 


Edmund Attwood of the Vine Tree, 
At the first time erected me, 
And freely he did this bestow, 
Strange travellers the way to show. 
To this was later added :— 
Ten generations past and gone, 
_ Repaired by Charles Attwood, of Teddington. 
And a final addition :— 
Ten generations past and gone, 
Repaired by Alice Attwood, of Teddington. 


August 10th, 1876. 


Thus the exact date of “ Teddington Hands ”’ is not 
exactly stated; but, if we take a generation to mean 
ne years, we are confronted with the proposition 
' at the Edmund Attwood who was the original bene- 
ae must have flourished about 1276. The ‘‘ Vine 

mee 18 an ancient farmhouse in the adjacent village 


of Teddington. There the Attwoods were once persons 
of consideration, Alice Attwood was the last of the 
family, and died here in her eighty-third year. 

The Broadway Hill signpost was set up in 1669, as 


THE OLDEST SIGNPOST, BROADWAY HILL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


appears from the date on the four iron arms, which thus 
afford a remarkable example of endurance. The wooden 
post has, of course, often been renewed. The bene- 
factor, whose initials, ‘‘N. I.,’’ appear, was one 


THE OLDEST SIGNPOST IN ENGLAND.—DETAIL. 


jNicholas Izod, a local gentleman. The gnileages given 


are all incorrect. This is due to the circumstance that 
at the time when this post was set up there were 
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BIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MILE PILLAR, WEST WYCOMBE, 


actually three kinds of mile recognised and in use.. Thus 
in Camden’s great work ‘‘ Britannia’’ we find these 
three measurements set forth: The ‘‘ Great,’’ or .geo- 
‘graphical, mile of 2,280 yards; the ‘‘ Middle,’’ or 
** Statute,’’ mile of the Act of Parliament of 15953, 
measuring 1,760 yards (the mile of to-day); and the 
** Small,’’ or Roman, mile. 

Thus, those iron arms, using the first of these 
standards of measure, often styled the ‘‘ computed mile ’’ 
(although the statute mile had already been established by 
the legislature for 76 years), make ‘‘ the way to Oxford 
24 miles,’’ and those to Warwick 15, ‘‘ Woster’’ 16, 
and ‘‘ Gloster ’’ 18, appear much shorter-than really they 
are. The actual distances are respectively 33, 24, 23,. 
and 26 miles. A shorter, modern signpost standing witn- 
in. the shadow of the old one does not. direct to such 
ambitiously-long distances, but. contents itself with the 
miles to: places closer at hand: Stratford-on-Avon, Stow- 
on-the-Wold, and those other places of picturesque com- 
pound names which haunt the imagination, Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh, and: Bourton-on-the-Water. It should be 
added that the old iron arm of Nicholas Izod’s ‘‘ handing- 
post,’’ as the country folk call signposts in those parts, 
pointing to “‘ Gloster ’’ directs now to an old route by 
way of Stumps Cross and Campden Lane, which has long 
been merely an untravelled track; a most undesirable 
enterprise. to attempt. 


But in hig time this benefactor deserved the thanks ” 


of those who went the roads, as. indeed, did that person 


who reared the stone pillar at Wroxton, near Banbury, 


which stands on an open plain beside what was once a 
lonely’ way. - Four fat’ sculptured gauntleted hands on 
its several sides point to London, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Banbury, and Chipping Norton. °‘‘ Wroxton Pillar,’’ as 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SIGNPOST, WROXTON. 


NEAR BANBURY. 


THE “ARCHITECT 
eyed it it is called, was placed there nearly 


SAN ( ‘ 


.of Despenser’s odd activities. here;~. East of it) 
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“hundred and fifty years ago, as the much. 
‘\\, Weathered inscription states: ‘“* First 
by Mr. Fr: White in the year 1685.”" — 

Mr. Francis White’s pillar looks in ~ 
situation truly monumental, and of an archi 
tectonic quality. Nothing in the surroun 
flatness interferes with it. But for a 
bination of impressive dignity and pictur 
setting commend me, to the granite 
surmounted with a ball, which stands 
approach to West Wycombe from the 
chair-making town of High. Wycombe, 
you come towards that curiously old- 
village there rises suddenly that bold out 
hill of the Chilterns, whose ancient nam 
Haveringdon ; and just in advance of it, wh 
a road goes off to the right for Prim 
Risborough and Alyesbury, is this granite 
pillar, which you. may style, as you 


tric and wealthy squire and peer, Sir Fr 
™~° Dashwood, afterwards Lord le Despens 
1752; whose ancestral seat, West Wye 
Park, is still in the hands of his descend 
He designed it to celebrate the 
pletion of the fine, straight, new two-miles len 
road which then connected the two Wycombes in 
of the narrow and crooked old way. The four sides 
capital of this roughly Doric column bear the le 
‘*#. Dashwood, Aire Christiana MDCCLII ”’; * 
the County Town XV ’’; ‘‘ From the University XX 
‘‘From the City XXX.’’ The first two places na 
Aylesbury and Oxford, are each, in fact, one mi 
than the distances given; while to the City of London 
mileage is thirty-four. But if by ‘‘ the City ’’ Dash 
meant, roughly, London as a whole, the distance is tk 
one miles, calculated from Tyburn Turnpike, whence? 
road through Wycombe to Oxford was measured 
modern signpost close by gives the lie to all these 
tances. ; ae 
Of course, Dashwood, being of the eighteenth ce: 
a wealthy squire, and eccentric, could not endure to 
that wonderful hill of Haveringdon in its natural 
dition. The old squires were like that, as we see pl 
fully, all over England. A hill seemed to them ¢ 
incomplete without an obelisk, a “‘ folly,’ or some 
of a monument to occupy its skyline. In this cas 
great Dashwood built on the hilltop that extraordi 
church which still crests this eminence and enga 
attention from afar of strangers, who wonder wha 
be. They may well be uncertain, for this weird b 
erected in 1763, is little like any Christian church, 
might well be, considering alike the period of its bul 
and Dashwood’s own peculiarities as an atheistical pe 
and a moving spirit of the once-notorious “* He 
Club.’’ It looks like a factory, and has a huge wo 
ball on the summit of its tower, said to be large e 
to hold nine persons. The interior, in the likeness 
large room, or concert-hall, has its chancel ceiling pa 
with a representation of the Last Supper; but othe 
it looks even more pagan than the exterior. —. 
and pulpit exist only in the form of armchairs, stan 
on what appear to be chests of drawers. These are 
steps for mounting to them, ag appears when the dr 
are pulled out. ; f fe 
This was, at any rate, the order of things ¥ 
last I was inside; possibly some scandalised a 
forming later incumbent has made alterations. In 
case, the church is so difficult to come at, by reaso 
that formidable hill, with its steep lynchets, that 
ever visit it; and a small modern church stands below, 
for the benefit of those for whem this climbing enterpri 
is too much. tT Dates ‘1 i 
The freak church, however, does not-complete t 


weird six-sided ‘* mausoleum,’’ open to the sky, in ¥ 
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prepense nefariously slain on the Haythe in the year of 


Pa 7 vos! -—. our Lord 1388 by William. . . . God have mercy upon his 
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f NS _ soul.’" From time beyond the memory of man, the name 

(EN of the assassin had: been obliterated; and now I think 
MANY | the epitaph has ‘altogether disappeared. 

\ NN} i Dashwood, who at that time had not yet succeeded 

BYVe to the ancient title of Despenser, was a, public benefactor 

SSSA : in setting up Dunston Pillar, in a lonely situation in the 

TUN ; parish of Dunston and on the Heath,. 44. miles from 

a Lincoln. It was surmounted by a lantern, lighted every 

" sg cuuauniae evening at dusk. But in the course of the next .twenty- 


five years the present road was made, and conditions in 
general had changed. 
longer needed; and so the lantern was at last, in 1810, 
removed and replaced in’ that year of King George the 
Third’s Jubilee, by the statue of His Majesty which may 
yet be seen there. 
* land-lighthouse,’’ but that was not the case. A similar 
beacon was established on the tower of Great Weldon 
Church, Northants, to guide travellers at night through 
Rockingham Forest. It was lighted by twelve candles, 
The Forest has long since disappeared, but tha lantern 
is yet there, and, sentimentally, it is lit annually on 
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The ‘* land-lighthouse ’’, was no 


Dunston Pillar was said to be the only 
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Christmas and New Year's eves. 


Dashwood’s characteristic way of inscribing his curi- 


ous buildings is evident on Dunston Pillar, which bears 
not only its name, but the legend :—‘‘ Columnam_hine 
utilitati publicei DDD F. Dashwood MDCCLL”’ ; together 
with ‘‘ From the City CXX miles’’; ‘‘To Lincoln V 
miles ’’; the mileages, as usual, incorrect. 


(To be concluded.) 


Messrs. Davip Barctay Niven, F.R.I.B.A., and 


Herbert Wigglesworth, F.R.I.B.A., write us that on and 
after March 21 they are removing from their present offices, 
Gwydir Chambers, 104 High Holborn, W.C., to 7 John 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C., and that their telephone number 
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DUNSTON PILLAR ON LINCOLN HEATH, THE 
“ LAND-LIGHTHOUSE,.” 


‘e buried several members of the ‘‘ Hellfire Club,’’ 
cluding the founder himself, in some considerable state, 
rom this point you look down in the direction of High 
Vycombe, and you cannot fail to be impressed by seeing 


will be Museum 1733. 


Mr. James Samvust Hotirpay, of Glenthorne, Cheam 


Road, Sutton, chairman of Holliday and Greenwood, Ltd., 

contractors, who built the Victoria and Albert Museum, one 

time President of the London Master Builders’ Association, 

President of the Institute of Builders, and Chairman of 

the London County Council School of Building, who died 
- on December 4, has left £9,403 gross and £8,216 net. 


In connection with the recent architectural competition 


ow straight the road makes for this hill. One notices, 
0, how artfully the imperious Dashwood placed his 
ideous mausoleum here, with an avenue of trees leading 
p to it: thus creating the preposterous idea that the 
1ausoleum itself is the objective and final goal of this 
ighway from London. 

If I were asked what, in the fullest sense of the term, 
i the largest signpost.in England, I would point. to 
aother of this eccentric person’s works, the lofty column, 
o what was once Lincoln Heath, called ‘‘ Dunston 
ilar.” Tt stands about 100 ft. in height, and is visible 
wr great distances across those widespreading levels; as 
_was intended to be. 
incoln Heath was yet a wild, wide expanse, roadless 
It ever had been a menace and a danger 
) wayfarers, and he who seeks to know something of 


ad unenclosed. 


4,000 or 5,000. 


for designs for the, Trinity College, Dublin, War Memorial, 
the Executive Committee at their last meeting adopted the 
following resolution :—‘‘ That the Executive Committee are 
of opinion that the war memorial should take the form of a 
Hall of Honour, as shown in Sir Thomas Deane’s plan, in 
connection with which it would be rossible to erect a Library 
Reading-room similar to that appearing on the said plan, 
it being understood the modification of the plan may be 
introduced if deemed desirable.” 

West Harrrteroon County Licensing Justices have 
granted an application by Messrs. Cameron & Co., for a 
licence for an hotel, to cost £15,000, to be erected on the 
Graythorp Estate, near Seaton Carew, where Messrs. Gray 
& Co. are constructing a shipyard. Details were given of 
For in 1751, when it was built, the progress of work at the adjoining garden city of © 
Graythorp, where it is proposed to erect 900 houses, as well 
as public buildings, hospital, &c. The population of the 
garden city, when completed, was stated to be estimated at 


s terrors will find them recorded, in no uncertain way, 
1 the burial-registers of the various parishes bordering 
n this ominous region. Lincoln Heath, long since 
nclosed and cultivated, with good roads across it, hes 
etween Sleaford and Lincoln, and is some sixteen miles 
cross. In Leasingham and other registers are records 
f thosé who perished here of exposure and exhaustion, 
nd at Potter Hanworth and Blankney are lands left by 
haritable people of old, the rent of those acres to pay 
or the nightly ringing of the church bells, so that lost 
“avellers might be saved. And not only the terrors of 
torm and snow rendered Lincoln Heath so fatal. The 
ighwaymen (who, at. any rate, knew. their way about) 
ifested it from arly times, as used to be evident by an 
pitaph in Lincoln Cathedral : ‘‘ Here lies John Rauceby, 
ormerly: canon of this chureh, who. was. with.malice 


Tur death has taken place at 12 Belgrave Crescent, Edin- 


burgh, of Mr. J. M. Dick Peddie, a well-known Scottish 
architect, who was for many years prominent in the busi- 
ness life of the capital. Born in 1853, he was a son of the 
late Mr. John Dick Peddie, R.S.A.—at one time member 
of Parliament for the Kilmarnock Burghs—and he received 
his early education at the Edinburgh Academy. After 
spending some time in Germany, Mr, Peddie became assis- 
tant to Sir Gilbert» Scott in London, and he subsequently 
returned to his native city, and joined his father in the firm 
of Peddie & Kinnear.- Many. prominent Edinburgh, build- 
/ings were designed by him, including the Caledonian Station 
Hotel, the offices of the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company in Princes Street, the Bank of Scotland, 
and the Standard Insurance Company, George Street. .He 
was also the architect for several large buildings in 
Glasgow. a 
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An Architect’s Claim. 


Berore Mr. Justice Bailhache in the King’s Bench 
Division, on March 14, was heard an action by Mr. 
Hal Williams, of Salter’s Hall Court, Cannon Street, 
London, against Phillips Magnetos Company, Birchett 
Road, Aldershot. 
Plaintiff claimed £337 9s. 6d., architect’s fees in pre- 
paring plans for the erection of a factory for defendants. 
Mr. Hawke, K.C., for plaintiff, said the defence set 
up was that there was a term in the plaintiff ’s employ- 
ment that plaintiff was to devise plans for a building 
not to cost more than £4,000 to £5,000, and that he had 
exceeded that. Secondly, defendants said the plans in- 
volved building over a sewer which by the Public Health 
Act could not be done without leave. Defendants were 
a limited liability company and carried on business at 
Aldershot. In October 1917 they were apparently going 
to purchase a piece of land in Cranmore Road, Aldershot. 
The piece of land in contemplation was partially level 
and then went uphill. In the autumn of 1917 and the 
beginning of 1918 there was correspondence and a meet- 
ing between plaintiff and Mr. Phillips, representing the 
defendant firm. A sewer ran through the flat part of 
the land; and Mr. Williams pointed out to Mr. Philhps 
that except at very great expense the factory could only 
be erected on the level part of the land, and that the 
sewer could not be built over without consent. Mr. 
Phillips said that would be all right, or something to 
that effect, and Mr. Williams assumed from that that 
Mr. Phillips had got the necessary consent, or, at any 
rate, would get it before he bought the land for which 
he was then in negotiation. Plaintiff also pointed out 
there was an existing drain or ditch which would have 
to be filled in and diverted. Defendant now said that at 
that interview he made it a term that the cost of the 
factory was not to exceed £4,000 or £5,000. Plaintiff 
would tell his Lordship nothing about cost was then men- 
tioned. Plaintiff made a survey and was paid for it. 
Then in December 1918 the question of building arose, 
and in that month a further interview took place at which 
it was arranged plaintiff should take some levels and 
prepare preliminary sketches. Plaintiff suggested it 
might be a good thing to have a canteen or mess-room 
as the site was remote from accommodation of that sort, 
and Mr. Phillips fell in with that idea. He also insisted 
the place must be capable of further extension. Plain- 
tiff was then given instructions to get on with the plans. 
The preliminary proofs were sent on December 19. What 
had mislead the defendant apparently was this: he went 
to the Clerk of the local District Council and asked if there 
was any by-law to prevent building over a sewer, and 
the Clerk said ‘‘ No.’’ The fact was it was not a by-law 
that prevented it but an Act of Parliament. The result 
was there had been a misunderstanding. Plaintiff 
assumed from defendant saying it was all right that he 
had got consent to build over the sewer, for such con- 
sent was frequently given with proper safeguards. In 
January there was a general discussion as to cost of the 
building, and defendant told plaintiff his builder had 
said he could get the work done at fifty per cent. above pre- 
war cost. Plaintiff said he would be exceedingly lucky 
if that was the case, as his experience was building was 
costing two and a-half and three times as much as pre- 
war price. Further plans were got out and quantities 
taken out. On March 28, plaintiff again reminded defen- 
dant of the necessity for consent to build over a sewer, 
and again Mr. Phillips said there would be no difficulty 
about it. When the plans were submitted to the local 
authority they refused to pass them because the 1875 
Act prevented building over a sewer. After this defen- 
dants wrote to say they had decided not to build accord- 
ing to plaintiff’s plans as. the estimates were too high, 
and they had been let down not only in delay but in 
having the plans rejected.’ Mr. Hawke pointed out 
there was nothing in that letter about a sum of between 
£4,000 and £5,000 having been mentioned. Plaintiff 
replied that he had never been asked to give any esti- 
mate of cost, that Mr. Phillips had approved the plans, 
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and that he had all along called Mr. Phillips’ atte: 
to the sewer difficulty. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Rawlinson, K.C 
defendants, plaintiff said he took no notes of what 
spired at the interviews with Mr, Phillips. 

Defendant gave evidence in conflict with tha: 
plaintiff regarding the price of the factory, and as to 
sewer he told Mr. Williams he said that he had geen 
Clerk to the Council who had told him there was n 
in the by-laws about building over the sewer, 
(defendant) did not know anything at that time abou: 
prohibition in the Public Health Act, and plainti 
not.mention anything about that Act. He even 
got the factory built from other plans _at a cost of £6, 
the factory being built partly on the hill and ayoi 
the sewer. He bought in addition a hut to be used 
canteen. b 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hawke, witness said a 
he told plaintiff the factory was to cost £1,500 to & 
and in any case was not to exceed £3,000. “- 

How is it you never mentioned that in your 
spondence ?—Because it occurred at an interview, 

His Lordship said he believed both parties were - ell. 
ing him what they thought to be true. He was in fayou) 
of plaintiff in the matter of, cost, but the question of 
sewer was a more difficult matter. It seemed to 
been plaintiff’s duty to see that this matter was righ 

Mr. Hawke pointed out that Mr. Phillips had asst 
plaintiff that was all right. ; 

His Lordship, giving judgment, said he found 
fact that Mr. Phillips did not at any time put an effec 
limit on the sum which was to be spent upon the br 
ing according to the plan Mr. Williams prepared, The 
other point was that this factory was shown to be buili 
over a sewer. Mr, Phillips appeared to have thought thal 
the prohibition from building over a sewer was to be 
found in the by-laws. In his Lordship’s judgment it 
was the business of Mr. Williams, ag an architect haying 
charge of this matter, to tell Mr. Phillips of the diffienlty 
there. would be in building over a sewer, and tell 
Phillips: of the necessary consent that he would have 
obtain from the District Council. ‘Mr. Williams evide 
did not tell Mr. Phillips that until his letter of M 
after the trouble had arisen. Assuming that his 
statement was accurate and that Mr. Phillips told _ 
it was all right, Mr. Williams, as an architect | 
professional man who knew about those things, 
this matter too lightly. He ought to have seen 
Mr. Phillips had, in fact, the effective consent whic 
was required by the Public Health Act, 1875. There 
failure to exercise due care on the part of Mr. Wi 1S 
over the matter of the licence required, which rendered 
these plans useless. That being the case he coul not 
recover for the fees to which he would otherwise be en- 
titled in respect of these plans, which in other res 
as far as they were concerned, seemed to be in a 
ance with the instructions he received from Mr, Ph 
The result was.that there would be judgment fo : 
defendant, with costs. a 


“The Architect” Fifty Years 
Marc# 18, 1871. 

Tue Institute SecRETARYSHIP. 2 

Last week we published the letter addressed by Prof 


Mr. Denpy Watney, a partner in the firm of Mess 
Daniel Watney & Sons, and member of the Council of 
Surveyors’ Institution, is to be chairman of the housing 
rents tribunal set up under the Housing Act ‘(Assisted 
Housing Schemes) Regulations, 1919. 3 4 
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_ Zoning and Town Planning. 

\r the meeting of the London Society on March 11 a 
yaper was read by Mr. I. G. Gibbon, C.B.E., on the 
ibove subject, and from it we give the following extracts: 

The two principal elements in main town planning, 
w, shorter still, he said, in coining a new phrase, *‘ main- 
yjanning,’’ are the fixing of the principal lines of com- 
nunication and zoning. Of communication we have had 
nuch consideration within recent years; would that we 
1ad more of practice. 

Zoning, on the other hand, has been largely neg- 

ected. Both elements are essential to a proper town- 
anning scheme. While the principal lines of com- 
nunication may be compared with the veins and arteries 
{ the human body, zoning may be likened to the skeleton 
vhich determines what functions shall be performed by 
he different parts. As the notion of zoning is not very 
amiliar in this country, it may be of advantage to state 
uite briefly what is meant by it. 
_ Zoning is really nothing more than securing that each 
istrict be put to such use as to obtain from it the largest 
aeasure of advantage in utility and in amenity, bearing 
a mind the existing material and social conditions. It 
aeans the locating of industries in areas that are best 
uited for them, and the reserving for housing districts 
est adapted for this purpose ; it covers also the provision 
f open spaces of different kinds ‘sufficient in extent and 
umber atid conveniently placed. All these things are 
equired to be done well beforehand if the best results are 
> be obtained at moderate cost. There is a rich reward 
or foresight in these matters, a foresight which can be 
hecked from time to time as developments proceed—and 
very big plan, however wisely and thoughtfully. pre- 
ared, must inevitably need revision from time to time in 
ae light of changing circumstances. 

One question which is the subject of much debate just 

t present in the United States is that of the number of 
ones in which a town or part of a town should be carved, 
nd there has been a tendency to minute elaboration. 
here is now, however, a decided reaction, and the 
ndeney is—a tendency which he hoped would prevail in 
lis country-—not to attempt to specify too many zones. 
a any town of considerable size it will probably be found 
esirable at least to provide for different zones for resi- 
ences, business, light industry and heavy industry, and, 
{ course, open spaces, with definite reservations for 
uildings of special importance, such as the civic centre. 
_ The degree of zoning will depend, obviously, on the 
ze and character of the town. Generally, the larger 
1e town the more the number of zones into which it can 
ith advantage be divided. Whereas for London there 
10uld be many zones, for Guildford there should be few. 
0 remove a misapprehension that may possibly occur 
is not suggested that in any town, big or small, there 
10uld necessarily be one area of land, and one only, set 
ide for each particular purpose. In any of the very 
rgé towns there will, of course, be many areas allocated 
x the same purpose, that being the purpose for which 
ley are most needed and best suited for the good of the 
mmunity. 

Town planning is not a matter simply for the archi- 
et, the surveyor, or the engineer, though the aid of all 
lese professions is required. It is something much 


ider, something that requires a large combination of 


aalities and learning and for which special training is 
quired, training for which thé facilities are wholly in- 
lequate at the present time. He mentioned, in - this 
mnection, that measures are now in hand by which; he 
ped, it will be. possible to. provide in London a more 
mplete course of training for those who need a know- 
dge of town planning, not only those who wish to under- 
ke it as their primary profession, but also for those 
hose duties make it imperative that they should have a 
od acquaintance with the subject. The time is soon 
ming, he hoped, when a sound course of civics, including 
© related social and economic as well as the political 
ibjects will be regarded as indispensable for any person 
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who hoped to occupy a responsible position in municipal 
service, whether administrative or technical. 


Lonpon :, HisToricau. 


With regard to this continent, of a City, this London 
of ours, how does zoning apply toit? . . . He who plans 
for an historical city will, if he be wise, saturate himself 
in its story, for a plan is not something to be ruthlessly 
imposed on the City, but a ferm and framework to be 
developed out of its past and adapted to its present and 
future needs, 

London has two well-defined chief centres—Court 
and Government in Westminster: finance and trade in 
the City ; and of these two—he said it with all modesty— 
the latter is the greater. The City which originated as a 
trading centre, still remains the greatest trading nucleus 
of the world. High finance is only a quintessential form 
of trading, and so we find the big trading connections with 
threads of business to the remotest corners of the world 
gathered in this little corner of the earth; but we notice 
also the growing tendency to push the grosser part of 
trading, the docking and the warehousing, further and 
further east as traffic becomes more congested and ships 
larger, and the demand for accommodation within the 
City for what one may term the office side of business 
more and more acute, and the pressure for accommodation 
for this purpose increasingly more severe. 

The other centre likewise has been transformed, and 
has increased its shell amazingly. The Whitehall of the 
gay Court has become the Whitehall of the bureaucratic 
ant; the zeal of the Press sometimes prefers other. 
animal comparisons—limpets and Dux and Drakes, not 
to mention strange Dillys and Dallys; but, being of a 
more exact mind, we shall stick to ants. 

As the functions of Government have grown, so have 
its offices and instruments; and Whitehall has become a 
group of huge ant-hills to the profit of architects, for 
these multitudinous activities. . . . Around these directly 
governmental functions have grown up a large number of 
others concerned largely with Parliamentary or other 
governmental work, not only Parliamentary agents and 
the Parhamentary bar, but also members of the engineer- 
ing and other professions whose activities lie mainly in 
the sphere of public works. 

Both in the City and at Westminster we find, as was 
almost inevitable and as we shall find in other zones of 
London, that no room has been allowed for expansion; 
and ‘that therefore when expansions become imperative 
they have to be carried out at heavy cost ; buildings erected 
within perhaps comparatively recent times having to be 
reconstructed for new uses or altogether demolished. 
And this is one urgent reason for a town plan of London; 
we cannot hope to provide all necessary outlet for expan- 
sion ; we cannot divine the future with eyes so keen. But 
we can at least, by reasonable foresight, prevent the erec- 
tion now of substantial buildings which within a‘few years 
may have to be demolished because the land is urgently 
required for more profitable uses. Cannot this be left 
to private interests, it may be asked? Experience shows 
conclusively that it cannot. Indeed, individual interests 
may not suffer in such a case; it is the community that 
pays. 

He turned his attention next to the always interes*- 
ing neutral ground between Westminster and the City. 
. . . On the one side is Fleet Street and the Press, the 
Fourth Estate of the Realm, and, though not so Olym- 
pian as it would sometimes have us believe, still a 
mighty power in the land. Next comes the Law, with its 
straggling Courts of Justice, typical of the gradual growth 
of common law in England as compared with the com- 
pact and dominating structure of, say, the Palais de 
Justice at Brussels, emblem of the more logically com- 
pact, but not more effective, Roman Law. . . . A most 
interesting study would be to extend this survey of the 
automatic zoning which has taken place in the past—how 
in the neighbourhood of the Court there grew up the 
‘* West End’’; how, adjoining this residential area of 
influence and of wealth, and between it and the City there 
arose the principal shopping centre of London ; how, also, 
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_ still near the-residential area, but, mark. you, behind the 
shopping centre, there developed the greatest medical 
centre of the world; then, again, an amusement zone, of 
theatres and/(in these days) music-halls and cinemas 
within that triangle of Court, residences, and City ; and 
also within that same triangle, as a matter of course, the 
hotels for the moving population of a great city. 


» Lonpon: Future. 


There are two facts which he thought should be borne 
firmly in mind in dealing with any proposals as to the 
future of London. To the first. he had already referred— 
the need, in any wise plan of development, of an intimate 
knowledge of London's past as well as present, and of a 
clear understanding of the forces which have governed 
her growth. The second is equally important—the urgent 
need of further research in the conditions of town life and 
the lamentably inadequate provision now made for it. He 
referred again also to the principle, obvious he had little 
doubt to all in the room, that there should be a plan of 
development for London as a whole, not, of course, a 
detailed plan, but one providing for the main essentials of 
communications and zoning—including open spaces, for 
which the groundwork has already been accomplished by 
the Society. . . .. There is no power at present to enforce 
town-planning schemes for built-up areas of land. He 
had no doubt that the power would come in the future; 
but for the moment local authorities generally had their 
hands. sufficiently full with plans for the open lands 
within their sphere of influence. 

But that was no reason why plans should not be pre- 
pared now especially for London, for the built-up areas. 
On the contrary, as already explained, they are urgently 
wanted not only to control big improvements, but also in 
order that, on a voluntary basis (in any event, 2 useful 
preliminary to any compulsory scheme) there may be 
some definite plan to which the large amount of rebuild- 
ing which is always proceeding in a live city may con- 
form. Incidentally this great problem is no reason why 
the London County Council should not town-plan the few 
large remnants of open land which are still left within 
the Administrative County... . 

(Mr. Gibbon showed some most interesting maps of 
the great Zoning scheme of New York, the most remark- 
ble example of zoning yet undertaken—adopted in July 
1916.) The-experience already gained during its opera- 
tion shows not. only that it works but that. it pays in 


pounds, shillings, and pence, having a marked effect in, 


preventing depreciation in values. It is significant that, 
when the scheme was under consideration great business 
interests in Fifth Avenue, Broadway, and other streets, 
went so far as to insert advertisements in all the New 
York papers pressing for the adoption of Zoning., This 
New York has achieved, to her great benefit and profit: 
How long would London lag behind ? , 

As to the zoning of Greater London there are a 
number of obvious proposals which might be discussed, 
such as the development of the river lands of the Lower 
Thames, which has already taken place to a considerable 
extent and will proceed still more quickly when the pre- 
sent depression passes: the need of reserving suitable 
areas for heavy industries for which water-carriage is of 
extreme importance; the advantage of reserving housing 


sites on the higher lands so that once again the movement 


of population may be north and south, and so that we 
may. have industries on the flat lands and housing on the 
higher lands. | Petal 
Another question is, to what extent, if ab all, it is 
desirable to place any discouragement, financial or other- 
wise, on the establishment of new, or. the expansion of 
old factories or workshops in the inner zone of London, 
having regard to the grave congestion of passenger and 


goods. traffic—an. attractive proposal at first, sight but: 


certainly not to be adopted-without very mature considera- 


tion, always bearing in “mind that wisdom lies in not. 


interfering with industrial development unless a case has 
_ been fully. made-out for doing SOx... phere Hanke nena 
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of local government. It might be advantageous { 


March 18, 1 
We were also confronted here Avithon difteale. : 


community as a whole for, to take an example, the 
London County Council’ to encourage large workg to) 
migrate outside its borders. But. the London Go 
Council would then lose the rateable value of thes wor! 
while possibly retaining the costly liability of provi 
the public services, education in particular, for the f 
of many of the workers. Is the London County Cou 
therefore, in these circumstances’ likely to enem 
emigration however nationally desirable? This 
problem of local government that calls for solution; it is q 
wider problem even than he had stated, and showed hoy 
intimately town planning is knit with general que; 
of local administration. . . . One other matter to 
he referred was that of open spaces. London was ¢ 
up the open land. The green fresh lungs of the 
city, the playing fields and recreation grounds, con 
steadily to be consumed by the dreary miles. of str 
The process will continue—and at the same time w 
adding to the leisure hours of the great mass of the p 
lation . . . and immediate steps are urgently nec 
with a view to providing in perpetuity for those ample 
spaces which are vital if a great city like London 
thrive, and so that the good work which the City C 
tion and the London County Council have already do 
this direction may be extended even far beyond what | 
already been achieved. | 
The time is ripe for doing, not talking. It is 
time that the reproach, that this capital city of a 
Empire has no plan, should be removed. . .. A 
of public-spirited men of knowledge and experience sh: 
immediately take steps to prepare with or without 
co-operation of constituted authorities the essential 
lines of a town plan for Greater London, to “r 
plan,’’ as he termed it, Greater London, that is not on 
plot out the chief arteries, a work where much has alr 
been done and excellent maps published by the Le 
Society, but also to zone the whole area. For this pu 
there would be required two Committees. The 3 
General Committee, which should be represent: 
only of experts but also, fully, of industrial, comm 
and financial interests. . . . The second body, the 
tive Committee, should be a more expert body, 
proposals to be embodied-in the plan should be 
for submission to the General Committee. This 
is not new. On the contrary, it is simply a dey 
of the admirable work already undertaken by thi 
Society. It is simply following up the labours,of 
pioneers of the Society to whom London owes so g 
debt.© The Earl of Plymouth, in the letter : 
issued in October 1914, said: Rae 
‘‘ All must feel that the best is not’ being dor 
London. It has grown up haphazard; in spite 
efforts its development is still haphazard. Until 
one great uniformly-executed plan to refer to, the 
and more local authorities who control our mon 
munity of seven and a-half million people in 700 
miles will go on each making its own changes wi 
any sort of relation to the whole. In the London 
the nucleus of an organisation to head this move! 
a plan already exists.’’ ee 
What he suggested was that the work then com: 
be extended by undertaking the essential work of p: 
a zone plan of London without which no town pl 
be complete. It may be urged that this was work 
State and the local authorities, and to be enforced b 
pulsory powers. He said, emphatically No—not 
sent; these may come, but there is much prelu 
spade-work to be done. We are too apt, while in « 
short breath denouncing bureaucracy in the next 
of ecstasy, to call for compulsien. © - . 
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A pusBLic meeting in Berwick has unanimously a 
as the town’s war memorial a design by Mr, Carrick 
bugh. The memorial,:the dominating figure in Ww 
that of Victory executed .in bronze, is estimated 
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WESTERN PINE DOORS. 


“RED CONE BRAND” (Regd.) 


= 


FOR STAINING. FREE FROM KNOTS, 


=i HONIVUGLVTLTVURUTUODDTILTUUVUOAEVTOULEV EULESS i 
2 WE ARE PLEASED TO 2 
=] ANNOUNCE.THAT OUR? 
SiesrBCLAL* DOORS. ARE <.s 
2 AGAIN AVAILABLE AND 2 
= YOUR INQUIRIES ARE- 2 
= INVITED. = 
Siiiiiiiiinii nn mm mic 


BRYCE, WHITE & CO. 


28 WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, N. 1. 


Telephones : Telegrams: 
North 715. 


Clerkenwell 3738. “Myosotis, Hox, London,” 


are cordially invited to visit our STAND No. 223, Row L, Building Trades Exhibition, Olympia, on, 12 to 26. 


Flot Wat 
for ‘Dad ‘Cooking 


SY ee 
Be Na 


Xs 
Q A plenteous supply of really hot water cuts housework 
J in half, wash-day loses its dread, and all household 
( nee FEMS cleaning is simplified. The Leones function of the 
: =I “Eco” is hot water supply. 
Peay sy) 
ee 
ANON 
an. Ee eth | Supplies /2 Heats 
Ui : rr Nee ee ae Hot Water the oven 
aoe 


Be) Combination 


But the “ Eco” does more—the “waste” from the 
coke or anthracite fired boiler keeps the cooker hot. A 
few minutes consumption of gas or electricity is sufficient 
for a whole day’s cooking. A real labour saver and 
remarkably economical. Consumes less than | |b. of 


anthracite per hour. 


Prices and full particulars 
are given in our free list. 


R. JENKINS & CO., Ltd. 


ROTHERHAM. 
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Correspondence. 


The Architectural Association and its Needs. 
To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 


Srr,—I was’ extremely glad to read the letter from a 
Scott, addressed to you in ‘your issue of the 11th inst., 
reference to the teaching of the Architectural esa 
as I have long held that the. only means of raising the 
general quality of architectural design is by tradition. 

If an English school of architecture could only be 
founded it would be such an advance on present conditions 
that we should find in a comparatively short time an all- 
round improvement in design of the greatest magnitude. 

Originality is right in its right place, but only a few 
can be original, whereas the mass of workers would be 
assisted, strengthened, and upheld by working on tradi- 
tional lines, 

Seeing that there are chee schools teaching architecture 
as well as the Association, I think they ought all to put 
their heads together and form some central board to con- 
sider this important subject, and act in harmony with one 
another. 

Meanwhile the support of everyone interested in the 
advancement of architecture should be given to the Asso- 
ciation which is doing such good work.—Yours, &c., 

South Hill, Woking. Horacr FIErp. 

March 12, 1921. 


The Architect’s Pupil. 
To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 


Srtr,—With numerous readers in South Wales I have 
followed the interesting correspondence in your columns re 
The Architect’s Assistant and Others. I note there is doubt 
expressed in some quarters as to the fossibility (even 
desirability it almost seems) of paying the assistant archi- 
tect a salary upon which he can live in an adequate manner. 
One correspondent appears to hold the view that entrants 
should be prepared to take upon themselves a kind. of 
monastic vow of poverty, and eschew mundane and monetary 
affairs; living for art’s sake alone, until they have gained 
a dispensation from same by setting up in practice for them- 
selves. 

For just as the young citizen of the U.S.A. is told he 
has the chance of becoming a future President, and as 
Napoleon is credited with the view that no private soldier’s 
kit was complete without ‘‘ Baton, Marshal’s, Mark I,’’ so 
the pupils who flock to what is now admitted to be an over- 
crowded profession have about the same prospect of all 
becoming practising architects. 

Without dwelling further upon these abstruse theories, 
may I place before your readers, by the desire of some of 
those pupris directly concerned, who have completed, or 
nearly completed, articles, and who, after having paid heavy 
premiums and put in long hours of study at evening eae 
find that the practical result achieved as far as future pros- 
pects are concerned is commensurate with that of the boy’s 
occupation in the famous picture—further immortalised in 
the latest popular melody. 

Though the idea of youths (and even in some cases 
under the Government training scheme for married men) 
working for nothing for architects, and paying in the former 
cases to do so may be a Gilbertian idea, it has a very serious 
side, when, as in too many cases, at the termination of 
articles they find. themselves cast adrift to carry on their 
careers and find employment as best they may amongst a 
crowd of competitors. 

If professional etiquette debars a practitionéy from 
advertising for clients, surely ethical and moral standards 
should also prevent him from advertising for pupils at times 
when there is no reasonable likelihood of their being 
absorbed in the rrofession and he himself is not prepared 
to offer remunerative employment for them later on. While 
not wishful to make any reflection on architects’ who 
conscientiously discharge their duties with regard to their 
pupils, it must be admitted that the present pupilage system 
is subject to grave abuses, and that Pecksniff has some 
successors in modern times. Reform is overdue, and action 
should be taken to limit the number of those entering the 
profession to a reasonable number, and that some test should 
be applied, and be made compulsory, to ensure that ‘these 
should be composed of persons who appear to have the abill- 
ties and qualities to succeed. 


Mr. C. McArthur Butler’s suggestion.of a year of. pro-. 


“bation also might be helpful if adopted, together with a 
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Royal Institute of British Architects. T 


_ exhibition in the R.1.B.A. Chalionics till Thursday 
.. inclusive, between the hours of 10 A.M. bee bie 


March 18, 


proviso in the articles to employ satisfactory stu 
completion of training. : 
From what quarter may we look for reform? The. 
established bodies do not seem to have made much h 
in this direction, and it appears that this question has 
now been discussell owing to the action taken by th “i 
tants’ Society. f 
I hope some scheme may be devised to clear the professi: 
from its chaotic condition and obtain— * 
March 10, 1921. pay 
| We are glad to have the above interesting lette 
the contents of which we are in general agreement. 
now close this correspondence.—Ep. ] 


Competition News. 


Memserrs of the Society of Architects are reque 
to take any part in the Renfrew and Rothesay 
Memorial competitions without first ascertaining fro 
Society that the conditions have been approved 
Council. 

THE Queensbury War Memorial Committee invi' 
tects, monumental sculptors, and others to submit d 
designs for a war memorial in local stone, at a cost 
For further particulars apply to the Secretaries, 
Offices, Queensbury. 

Mr. Grorer Hussarp, F.8.A., FR. LB As, the 
in the competition organised by ‘the East Ham 
Committee for a general hospital to cost £40,000, h. 
his award as follows:—(1) F. E. Minnie and C. B: 
214 Bishopsgate, E.C.; (2) Captain H. T. Wright, 
Grove, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne; (3) F. M. Cod 
W. M. Twist, 83 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

Tun R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee desire to cal 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact the 
conditions of the Renfrew and Rothesay War Memorial 
petitions are unsatisfactory. The Competitions Com 
are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of se 
an amendment. In the meantime Members and Licen ti) 
are advised to take no part in these competitions. ae 

THe Wick War Memorial Committee invite desig 
memorial, to hold about 300 names, with rank and wi 
to cost not more than £2,000, exclusive of letterin 
memorial will take the form of a symbolical bronze f 
with granite pedestal and base. <A prize of £20 y 
awarded to the competitor whose design is selected, 
prize of £10 to the second best competitor. Drawings 
will be returned) and estimates should be sent by 
to the Honorary Seregtete Alexander Bruce, Tor 
Wick. ¢ 

Mr. G. Wastaneeron Browne, R.S.A., fas 
first place in the Lockerbie War Memorial compet 
the design (No. 84) submitted by Mr. James B. 
A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., of Edinburgh. The ass 
the course of his report on the 121 designs, says 
design No, 84 the dignity attained by the fine set 
the severe platform, the restraint of the pedestal 
nevertheless has a highly decorative effect by reason ¢ 
proper placing of the panels and enrichments, the v 
eminent quality of the figure of ‘ Victory,’ all ec 
constitute a design of exceptional distinction, > 
dimensions of the composition and the nature of the: 
to be used, granite and_ bronze, ‘will contr: st 
surroundings a avoid any comparison as 
gether it will be an arresting memorial, an adde 
Lockerbie, and a worthy tribute to the mem: 
fallen.’ 

Mr. Jonny W. Simpson, P.R.1.B.A., whom 
assessor in the competition promoted by the Worshit 
pany of Brewers for a Type-design for a Licens 
Large Town, has presented his report to the | C 


re, 


awarded the premiums as follows: —Design pla 
Premium of £300-.awarded to the authors of 
Messrs. Curtis & Natusch, AA.R.I.B.A,,, 
George AA.R.I.B.A.,; 34 Bedford Square, 
ciated Architects. Design placed second. —Pre 
awarded to the author of ‘design No. 42: Mr 
A.R.I.B.A., 19 Russell Square, W.C. 1 

third.—Premium of £50 awarded to the au 
No. 72: Messrs. Blount & Williamson, A.R.. 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. Special mention.— 
Messrs. %. G. Hannaford, A.R.I.B.A., and H. G 

Licentiate R.I.B.A. All ‘the. designs ‘submitted il 


an 


day 6 P.M.). 
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Birmingham Architectural 
Association. 

Tux last general meeting of the session of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association was held, at the Society of 
Artists’ Rooms, Birmingham, on March 11. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. T, Buckland: F.R.I.B.A., took the chair, 
and Captain G. ‘Salway Nicol, BB. TB. ey 

entitled ‘‘ The B.A.A, Excursion to Bourges.’ 

The lecturer said that people often wonder why archi- 
tects travel long distances and spend their leisure in study- 
ing such old buildings as the Gothic Cathedrals, which 
seem to have no relation to the problems submitted to 
them by this material age. Stimulated by the enthusiasm 
of students, they sometimes visit an old city, and 
fascinated by the glamour of age and the theories otf 
archeologists, they, have some return for their trouble, 
but they return with the idea that making sketches of 
these old places is but an innocent hobby. 

This view is too superficial. ‘They have not realised 
- what a Gothic Cathedral means. A great building such 
as St. Etienne at Bourges is probably one of the finest 
flowers of human civilisation. The lessons which can be 
learnt from such buildings will bear fruit when the 
materialism of the present “day can be shaken off, and it 
is our duty, in the meantime, to keep alive that apprecia- 
tion and respect for the great achievements of the past. 

The architects who journeyed to Bourges from 
Birmingham in the early summer of last year, combined 
the delights of living in a fairly modern town with 
sketching the many examples it contains of building of 
various ages. The cathedral, which naturally formed 
the chief ‘attraction of the pilgrimage, has an interior of 
five lofty compartments, arcaded and yaulted in. stone, 
with that skill and grace for which the masons of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are so famous. The 
West Front, in the evening sunlight, with its great 
stretch of steps, bearing its range of five open-armed 
portals and surmounted by two lofty towers guarding and 
supporting the great rose window, is a sight which cannot 
fail to impress the beholder. 

No finer opporunity for the display of stained glass 
can be found than the three continuous clerestories of 
Bourges, which stretch from west to east, without any 
interruption, for the plan is based on the simple lines of a 
Roman Basilica. The whole of the windows are un- 
fortunately not glazed with the original glass, but a con- 
siderable proportion remains, and Sndbles it to yie with 
Chartres in this glorious possession. 

Such a pilgrimage as this is always too short, but 
one returns with delightful memories, and with a number 
of sketches which will never let one forget the circum- 
stances under which. they were made. 

Mr, 
colour drawings, sketches, and photographs made 
during the visit, and also with a number of lantern slides. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, a vote of thanks was 
proposed by Mr, Arthur Harrison, and seconded by Mr. 
J. Coulson Nicol, who himself showed a few lantern 
slides which he had obtained at ‘Carcasonne and Albi 
during the’ visit. : 


Re abh GREEN Council has prepared a £200,000 scheme 
for the provision of. flats and maisonnettes. ‘ 

Mr. Tom Newron Wetts,. of , Green Cross Gardens, 
Hampstead, N.W., builder, who died on January 5, left 
£53,387 gross and ‘£53, 050 net. 

Ar the monthly meeting of the Br andon and Byshottles 
Urban District Council it was reported that the: Ministry 


of Health had given sanction for the Council to borrow | 


£27,200 for the. Writethouses housing scheme and £182, 480 
for ane Meadowfield scheme. 
week 


granted the application of Mr. Js ‘Emett, 


18 Nicholas: Street, Bristol, for a licence to erect a picture-. 


house in White Leattion Road, at an» estimated cost. of 
£50,000. At the same meeting ‘licence was granted to Mr, 
A. KE, House, of Colham, 


Street, Westbury- -on-Trym, ata cost of £7,000. 
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read a paper 


Nicol, illustrated his lecture with many water-_ 


no suggestion as to future policy. 
missioner was concerned the better, 


‘the delay, and also to put forward a resolution 
with the policy of restricting ee ees € 


- Green, S.W. 6, have put on the market, under t 
THE magistrates at the Bristol Diveneine ue lack 


to erect a cinema’ hall at High, ‘his opinion that ‘‘ Killrust”? is the most elastic 


- sealer that has been discovered. = 


- Housing News. | 


Tue Eastbourne Town Council are about to ere 
ther 150. houses tor, the bere clans at, an appro 
cost of £150,000. pers 

THE Dundee Balding ‘Guild are 5 i bd 
tunity to tender for any “houses. the Town, 
erect under future housing schemes. - Kg 

- Srx houses are to be erected’ at once for the } 
Urban Council, at Wallingford, by Mr. : 
tractor, at £820 per house. 

Ar a meeting of the Eton Rural Distri 
Slough the housing director produced a let 
ceived from a German firm offering about 2 
windows. No order was given. fe 

Tur Llangollen District Council have ac 
lowest tender for houses at Garth, at £1,802 2 
pair. It was also decided to acquire the necessa 
less than £50 an acre. In regard to the hous 
progress at Vron, the Clerk said they had applie 
tion to borrow £20,000 for the houses, but the 
scheme would cost £23,000. He could not get a’ 
the Ministry as to the additional sum. ise 

Tue Halifax Medical Officer of Health Oy 
a revised estimate of the housing needs of the borot 
the number of houses to be provided by the 
1,150. The Ministry of Health have suggested r 
of the houses proposed to be erected at Boothto 
Lane, the estimated cost per house being £1, 036 ‘or 
parlour type, and £1,235 for the parlour type. Le 
Committee have replied that it is not possible to 
cost of a stone-faced house more than £50. ~ A 

Tar Housing Committee of Glasgow Corp 
agreed to recommend the acquisition of Cald 
works, near Lugton, Ayrshire. This is a two-u 
producing boulder clay bricks, and the purchas 
£40,000. The Corporation Housing Commi 
acquired brickworks at Dalry, Ayrshire, vat. 
£45,000, and it is understood that negotiations a 
ing with a view to purchasing brickworks in S 
Dumfriesshire 


already. ads or in course ‘of erection. 
erect houses by direct labour was defeated, it |) 
that the Ministry of Health had laid it down 1 
advisable to have them built by private conte ier 
tenders were reasonable. 

Ir was reported at the last meeting of 
Machen Council. that the Housing Commissi. 
sanction tenders for houses at the present p 
the cost must be eee near £700 = 


not proceed. 
could only await events. A fendex for. l 
roads and sewers at the Glebe site, Bedwas, 
Howells, Caerphilly, of £9,600 was accepted 

Ar last week’s meeting of ‘the Wombwell _ Co 
Clerk reported the receipt of >a “ communication 
Housing Commissioner intimating that the tend 
erection’ of a further 386 houses on the King’s Ro 
been turned down. © The letter further stated th 
of building had gone down considerably sinc 
The Clerk ‘pointed out that the Housing Commuss 
‘The soon oT 
thing was swept off the deck so. far as the Ho 
‘There wa: 


in it at all. The Council decided to protest stro 


contracts. 


Frade: Note 


Mesans: ok ReEyE & Co.,28 he 


tf Killrust, ites Ye new patent rust-proof prin 
metal preservative. The firm guarantee th 
cover 20 per cent. more surface than a: 

preserve every description of metal from d 
Teacher of Painting at the London Polytec! 
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Tue Brewers Company have followed the precedent 
set by Messrs. Allsopp by instituting a competi- 
tion for a new type of licensed house to meet 
the requirements of changed regulations, and to enlist 
oublic sympathy by an endeavour to inaugurate 
‘proved conditions in a type of building which has 
for centuries been closely connected with the life of 
tus and most European countries. 

_ Their motives will be differently interpreted 
recording to the standpoint adopted. Temperance 
fanatics will regard it as an astute move meant to 
Guitress up a national evil, but the great majority 
of the public will welcome it as showing a sincere 
wish on the part of the licensed trade to meet reason- 
ible objections and to keep in touch with changed 
conditions. The standards adopted in the competi- 
floa as expressed in the conditions laid down were 
entirely different, for while Messrs. Allsopp’s com- 
betition was for such a building as might be wanted 
n any small provincial town, it was specifically 
stated that the competition just adjudicated on by 
she President of the Institute was for a larger type 
of building, such as*might suitably be built in a 
dsopulous district of North London. It partook more 
of the character of a restaurant with a room of the 
wdinary licensed character attached than what is 
<nown as the ‘* public house,’’ and a further distine- 
sion was given by the inclusion of a large room suit- 
ible for dining one hundred people, and we suppose 
also available for many other purposes involving the 
issembling of large numbers of people. 

The site laid down was supposed to be at the 
unction of two streets, and the chief entrance to the 
Refreshment Room from the angle of these streets. 

_ The Manager’s Office was to be so placed as to 
ommand the Bars of both the Refreshment Room 
ind Club Room, the latter being so arranged that 
‘t could be closed during prohibited hours. 
_ We consider two of the conditions laid down as 
deing faulty, the first being that competitors were 
old that the entrance to the Refreshment Room 
thould be from the angle of the two streets, and most 
vompetitors very naturally assumed that this meant 
hat the angle was to be canted or rounded, whereas 
he assessor in his award has placed a design third 
n which this condition is broken, and has mentioned 
mother in which the entrance is near the angle, 
ut that angle is kept square. The condition seems 
0 us to have caused ambiguity and given unneces- 
ary work, for it is most difficult to effectively treat 
nd plan such an angle, and as the award shows 
hat the assessor did not think it was essential it is 
pity it was ever mentioned. The other point is 
hat it was stated that only one staircase was re- 
vuired for all purposes, whereas it is evident that 
ublie authorities would insist on the staircase to the 
\ssembly Room being reserved for that purpose only, 
he staff possessing adequate:and independent stair- 
ases. It also seems to us a pity that competitors 
vere asked to do work in making details of the 
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The Brewers Company’s Competition. 
(See Inset Illustrations.) 


public rooms and sign, which entailed much work, 
but which would neither justify the selection of a 
bad. plan or put a good one out of court. The real 
problem was to find a plan and clothe it with suit- 
able architectural expression, and everything else was 
extraneous and unnecessary. But those who studied 
the problem were confronted with another difficulty 
in that the conditions asked that the Refreshment 
Room should be lighted by windows which opened 
down to the ground and could be thrown open in 
fine weather, while, at the same time, the pavement 
was not to be infringed upon. Evidently the organ- 
isers of the competition had the Continental restaur- 
ant in their minds. In the first place, the conditions 
are entirely different. Abroad a greater amount of 
fine weather can be depended on and the national 
habits are different. Moreover, it is usual to pro- 
vide a portion of the pavement for private use, on 
which tables are set, divided from the street by plants 
in pots or glass screens. Without this the whole 
arrangement seems useless, and unnecessarily ham- 
pers designers, in addition we do not know of any 
position in North London where the users of a 
restaurant would derive much pleasure from sitting 
hear open windows on the edge of the thoroughfare. 

Again, the T-shaped building, which was neces- 
sitated by the two frontages, involved the waste of 
unnecessary space for service, because, while the Re- 
freshment Room faced Street A, the Club Room 
faced Street B, and was separated from the Refresh- 
ment Room by the main entrance to the building. 
Not one of the competitors satisfactorily solved this 
difficulty, which in our view was insoluble. 

The framers of the conditions appear to us to have 
sought a compromise between two diametrically 
opposite types of building the Continental Restaurant 
and the old-fashioned English hostelry, and an ex- 
amination of the designs submitted prove to us that 
no via media is possible. Possibly this was the object 
of the competition, and, if so, it has been completely 
satisfactory. We illustrate our meaning by a little 
diagram, which will show clearly what we mean. 

In the plan on next page we have assumed that 
the promoters wish to adopt the Continental model. 
If so they would have been wise to suggest a site hay- 
ing one and not two frontages. By doing this and sett- 
ing the main frontage back from the street,with a pro- 
jection at either end, the problem at once becomes 
simplified. Service is made easy without waste of 
space, a dignified architectural treatment is suggested 
by the lines of the plan, while it would be easy to 
arrange flaps in the private forecourt for service to 
the cellars, since this could take place in early hours, 
when buffet conditions were easy. Access to the 
staff quarters would be obtained through the public 
rooms, but we see no objection to this, as both the 
Refreshment and Club Rooms are shops where food 
and drink are sold. 

The alternative to this seems to be an improved 
hotel or public-house plan, in which the type and 
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treatment would be based on that of the old English 
chop-houses, and on these lines a very effective and 
reasonable design’ could have been made. 

Of the designs submitted, we illustrate the three 
premiated ones, which undoubtedly are among the 
best of those submitted. The winners—who we are 
glad to think will have the opportunity of working 
out a scheme to be carried out in bricks and mortar 
—have produced a scheme which fairly complies with 
very difficult conditions, and can produce something 
much better when they are in direct touch with their 
clients. The second design is one of the best sub- 
mitted in architectural treatment, and the authors 
of the design placed third have planned their service 
arrangements very compactly and well. The design, 
which has received hon. mention, is praiseworthy in 
its simplicity. 

But, taken as a whole, the competition is a dis- 
appointing one, and it would be difficult to find more 
than eight designs which are really interesting, 
either in plan or elevation. 

Hither our best designers have not been attracted 
by the subject, or the difficulties which, we have 
pointed out have militated against achievement. 

Competitors were told that the district was one 
containing many eighteenth-century buildings, and, 
although they were not tied, it was clearly suggested 
that designs might reasonably partake of a tr aditional 
Georgian character. 

But, though we expected to see this suggestion 
acted on, there are few designs which have any 
marked character among the large number submit- 
ted. Is it that we are becoming eclectic and have 
outgrown the wish to give our buildings traditional 
character ? There are designs which might be parts 
of schools or public buildings, others which suggest 
a half-hearted reminiscehce of a bank or insurance 
office, but hardly any which call to our mind the 
Enclish hostelry, or have dignity or decision of note. 

The author of No. 33 is among the few com- 
petilors who seems to appreciate character i in design. 
He has given a Georgian design, which it would “be 
a delight to see in execution, but, unfortunately, his 
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. plan is weak. No. 52 submits good elevationmy 
his plans are wasteful. No. WW sends a cre 
scheme, and No. 6 a plan with a well-arran 
and service department. 

There are undoubtedly many designs with 
good points, and the competition will have done 
in enabling the promoters to clarify their ide 
more than this we do not think can be said. 


East Ham Hospital Competiti 
Competitors for the East Ham Hospital Com 
have had an opportunity of displaying cons 
originality in their method of dealing with a site 
occupied by a somewhat inconveniently plann 
Tt was left to their discretion to decide whether this 
was to be scrapped or adapted for the use of th 
staff. 

Messrs. Mennie & Smith, the architects of th 
design (to be illustrated next week), have demo! 
house altogether, and by reducing the cubie space ¢ 
building as much as possible and pricing the o¢ 
2s. 6d. per foot cube,-have kept within the 
£40,000—a sum barely adequate for the requinaag 
hospital of such dimensions. 

The position of all the wards ensures a Soutl 
West aspect, and a glance at the plan shows how s 
and direct is the communication between the Adm 
tion block, kitchens and wards. 

Modern hospital planning demands, aboye all 
through ventilation and cut-off lobbies, divid 
lavatories from any main portion of the building. 
points have been adequately complied with by th 
tects, and their choice of position for out-patien 
operating theatre, mortuary, &c., is undoubted 
venient for all concerned. ' ; 

If any adverse criticism can be made, it see! 
that the kitchen block and nurses’ dining-room ar 
on the small side, while the passages to the w 
the main corridor are inclined to be somewhat d 

Messrs. Mennie & Smith may be heartily 
lated on their successful planning and res 
elevations. 


Competition News. 


Tue R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee desire to 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact 
conditions of the Queensbury War Memorial Com 
are unsatisfactory. The Committee are in negotiati 
the promoters in the hope of securing an amendm 
the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised 
no part in the competition. 

THE Society of Architects have issued a warning 
Members similar to the above with regard to this‘ “ 
Competition. : 

Tuer London County and Westminster and Pars 
Ltd., has chosen the plans for a new head office on 
in Lothbury, which runs from Tokenhouse Yard + 
Court. Four architects were invited to send in desi 
the successful competitor is Mr. A. J. Davis, F.R. 
of Messrs. Mewes & Davis. The complete designs 
for a nine-floor building, including two basemen 
present building was designed by Cockerell & Tite 


Forthcoming Events. 
Thursday, March 31.—Concrete Institute.—M 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. Paper by 
Bylander, M.J.1I.E. entitled ‘* Stresses in Structural 
7.50 P.M. ‘a 
Monday, April 4.—Royal Institute of British 
—Meeting at 9 Conduit Street, W. Paper by Sir 
Weaver, K.B.E., F.S.A., entitled ‘‘The Land 
Building Work of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fis 
8.50 P.M. 
Tucsday, April 5.—Liverpool Architectural § 
Meeting at 13 Harrington Street. Annual General Mi 
and President’s Closing Address. 6 P.M. is 
Friday, April 8.—London Society.—Meeting a: 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. Paper by Miss Norah 
B.Sc. (Editor of ‘‘ National Health’’), entitled 
Development in Relation to Health.” 4.30 p.m. | 
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Illustrations. 


TYPE DESIGN FOR A LICENSED HOUSE FOR THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF BREWERS: 
DESIGN PLACED FIRST. Curtis & Natuscu, anp Wuite & Grorce, AA.R.I.B.A., Architects, 
DESIGN PLACED SECOND. C.H. Jamus, A.R.LB.A., Architect (of HanneLL & Jamzs), 

DESIGN PLACED THIRD. Buount & Wiutamson, A.R.1.B.A,, Architects. 


Notes and Comments. 


The City Churches. 
Ve give elsewhere an interesting letter from Sir Aston 
Vebb on the subject of the proposed demolition of City 
hurches, together with the Bishop of London’s answer. 
Ye think that whatever may or may not be decided 
1e public should know whether the churches belong to 
1e Church or to the public or any authority representing 
ye public. If the ownership of the buildings is not 
ssted in the Church of England the question is disposed 
‘ and the findings of the Commission recently held may 
, regarded as only being important as showing the extent 
, which the ecclesiastical authorities consider they can 
ake most suitable use of specific buildings. If, on the 
her hand, the ownership of the buildings is vested in 
ie Church of England, it surely has the same rights to 
-al with property as is possessed by any other private 
yner. It may or may not be expedient for the Church 
consider possible prejudice, but that is its affair alone. 
'e have sympathy with the points which Sir Aston Webb 
akes so strongly, but we are not in full agreement with 
min the matter. We may, no doubt, argue that those 
ho live in newly developing neighbourhoods should pro- 
de for their own wants, but we know in many cases 
ey are unable or unwilling to do so without help. 
10uld the Church endeavour to meet the difficulty or 
t? This, again, seems to be a question for the Church. 
ut there can be little doubt that the incomes of many of 
e clergy are scandalously insufficient, and though wé 
ay argue this deficiency should be met by parishioners, 
2 know in many cases it will not be, and clearly if this 
so @ moral responsibility rests on the Church to meet 
e@ wants of its ordained clergy. If this be so some 
erifice must be made, and from the standpoint of the 
hureh it may be a question of men as against buildings. 


“ Art in Common Life.” 

‘interesting series of articles is being published in ‘‘ The 
mes’’ on ‘‘Art in Common Life,’’ with which we 
opose to deal next week. It is interesting and en- 
uraging to find that our leading papers, which some 
ars ago would have considered such a subject as being 
tside their purview, should now devote so much space 
it, and we hope that good may arise out of it. We have 
ard in the world of architecture lately much about 
inicipal design and town-planning, but there is one 
mbler and smaller manner in which greater harmony 
our cities might be produced. We believe the archi- 
tural student should be given two dissimilar frontages 
yarated by a gap, and should be asked to design a build- 
3 on lines best suited to bring them into harmony with 
another. We should, in other words, inculcate a less 
fish and assertive point of view in designing street 
wntages, the designer’s object: being not to show what he 
‘2 do independently, but what it is best to do when we 
asider a street frontage as a whole. Much of our work 
/ and must be, of the nature of patchwork, and it is 
portant to learn to do it with good manners, which 
hes consideration for one’s neighbours and for the 
mmunity as a whole. This and the regulation of dis- 
ed advertisements, shop signs, and lettering, is to 
*mind one of the most important subjects which affect 
{rt in Common Life.” 


. Central Heating. 
t. Kennern Gray, a past-President of the Institute 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, has written to the 


sb at central heating systems in that paper. Frequent 


pleasant resulis of central heating in American houses 
ich we are told should be a lesson teaching us to 
id artificial systems of heating. But, as Mr. Gray says, 


Jbserver *’ to remove some aspersions which have been’ 


erence has been made from time to time to the dry and 


the climatic conditions are entirely different and affect the 
nature of the problem. In America the winter tempera- 
ture is frequently at zero or below, in which case air 
contains practically no humidity; the effect is that 
the heated air seeks such moisture as is present in the 
skins of people living in heated rooms, with the deleterious 
etfects we frequently hear of in reference tothe complexion. 
Here the air even in winter is normally charged with 
abundant moisture so that similar conditions and results 
do not obtain. We also agree with Mr. Gray in thinking 
that far more harm is caused by under heating than by 
over heating, while it is always possible to mitigate the 
latter by opening windows. But England is always a 
country where the man who resists the introduction of 
improvements will always find support. It is not that we 
possess greater veneration for old customs than others, 
but we have a constitutional inertia which makes us 
resist proposed changes. 


“Chateaux en Afrique.” 

Tue “‘ Gold Coast Pioneer ’’ contains the first of a most 
interesting series of articles on the Castles of the Gold 
Coast. Not only our commerce, but that of other 
countries was in past centuries undertaken by companies 
which obtained the Royal Assent and ‘wide privileges for 
trading in different foreign lands. The ‘‘ Royal Adven- 
turers of England trading to Africa ’’ was formed in 1662 
and was succeeded in 1672 by the Royal African Company 
of England, and in 1752 by ‘‘ the: African Company of 
Merchants.’’ Brandenburg, Sweden, France, Portugal, 
and Holland also formed similar associations, chiefly 
with the object of securing an ample supply of slaves for 
the cultivation of plantations. Naturally these traders 
needed protection and to afford it some thirty-five forts 
were built at points along the Gold Coast, most of them 
being now in ruins. Unlike the ruder stockades in 
American Colonies these were for the most part substan- 
tial stone buildings having moats, bastions, ramparts, 
towers, and drawbridges, and containing panelled rooms 
for the Governor and his suite. 


Tradition. 

WE quite agree with the points urged in Mr. Horace 
Field’s letter to us that the best, manner to raise 
the quality of architectural design is by an_ insist- 
ence on the importance of tradition.: We have 
in our midst many clever designers who are 
feverishly anxious like the Athenians for ‘‘ some new 
thing,’’ and who in trying to produce it usually arrive at 
results which are both bizarre and uninteresting. We 
would almost go so far as to say that anyone who knew 
any of our great architectural styles, Gothic or 
Renaissance, really well from actual examination of 
buildings, sketching and measuring, would produce good 
architectural work of that type, whereas the abler man 
who was not so well grounded could not design. For a 
knowledge of tradition is like language which is not 
eloquence, but is a necessary precedent to eloquence. If 
we have to think of our words we cannot express what is 
most essential—our meaning. So if we are constantly 
thinking of forms we stumble in design, whereas a good 
knowledge of tradition frees us. We have not to think 
of the form with which we shall clothe our design, but 
simply of its purpose; the rest becomes, like speech in a 
language familiar to us, entirely automatic. As for 
originality it may be safely said that the men whose work 
strikes us as being original in the best sense and widest 
acceptation are usually those who would be surprised to 
hear themselves so described. Originality is in other 
words not an independent growth, but the outcome of 
minds which have unconsciously assimilated knowledge 
which is veiled from lesser men sometimes by their very 
eagerness to secure and achieve it. 
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London Art Galleries. 
(All Rights Reserved.) . 


Important? events in the London art world last week were 


the opening of the 112th exhibition of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours on Saturday, March 19; the 
opening on the same day of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours’ Summer Exhibition in their galleries 
in Pall Mall East; the opening on Thursday, March 17, of 
an exhibition of Modern Paintings, including work by 
Augustus John, William Rothenstein, James Pryde, and 
Max Gertler, at the Alpine Club Gallery; and, lastly, the 
very important sale at Messrs. Christie’s of Primitive 
Pictures and Early English Portraits on Friday, 
March 18. 

I am giving this last a special notice this week, on 
account of the very high artistic, as well as commercial, 
value of some of the works put up for sale, and shown 
to the public on the two days preceding this sale. As I 
have mentioned already there were some very interesting 
Spanish Primitives to be sold, notably the seven panels 
of the Valencian School, the property of Mr. C. B. 
Andrews, who exhibited one of these, the ‘‘ San Vicente,’’ 
in the recent Spanish exhibition, the two other panels of 
this set being in the New York “Metropolitan. Dignified 

and sincere as are these Spanish works they cannot com- 

pare with the charm of the Italian Primitives. ‘‘ Move- 
ment,’’ I wrote once of Sandro Botticelli, “‘ is always one 
of his most distinctive features.’’ He has a tempera- 
mental yvehemence, which finds expression in his 
‘* Nativity,’’ of our own Gallery, and again here in the 
lovely ‘‘ Nativity ’’ from Mr. Austen’s collection, where 
the Virgin, in rose-coloured mantle and dark green cloak, 
a typical Botticelli creation, kneels in an ecstasy of adora- 
tion before her Babe, while in the distance is Bethlehem, 
and the three Kings wind down the hillside with their 
train. 

Quite as important, though perhaps less attractive, is 
the ‘‘ Madonna and Child,’’ put down to the ‘‘ Amico ai 
Sandro,’’—that master evolved by Mr. Berenson to cover 
the many pictures which have Botticelli elements (as 
here very strongly in the angel and Infant Jesus), but 
cannot be traced to the Master; and yet again the 
interesting Filippo Lippi (‘‘ Virgin and Child with 
Saints ’’) the profile portrait of a youth by Leousido’s 
contemporary, Ambrogio da Predis, and the twe !arze 
panels (“‘ Marriage of Hippodamia,’’ and the resultaat 
‘““Combat with the Centaurs ’’) put down to Bartolorameo 
di Giovanni (Alunno di Domenico). Of course from the 
sale point of view interest will centre in the grand English 
portraits by Romney, Raeburn, and Reynolds; and | 
hope to add some note of prices before these Notes go to 
press. Romney has here the fine portrait of ‘‘ Lady 
Napier,’’ and the ‘‘ Clavering Children,’’ two master- 
pieces of his brush; while I have seldom seen a more 
fascinating Sir Joshua than his ‘‘ Mrs. Nisbett,’ as the 
goddess ‘‘ Circe,’ in white muslin dress, beneath the 
trees; with a panther and cat at her side. 

I promised last week some fuller notice of the remark- 
ably fine display of water-colour drawings of the English 
School in the Victoria and Albert Museum. These 
include in the first room werk by Brabazon, Sir’Alfred 
Kast, Wilson Steer, Hely Smith, Albert Moore, Rossetti, 
and among the moderns again Cecil Hunt, Russell Flint, 
Gerald Moira, Wynne Apperley, and Rich. In the inner 
room we are among the earlier Masters—Paul Sandby, 
Cozens, Francis Towne, and Thomas Girtin. There are 
some magnificent Turner drawings here, more than 
twenty in rie and an almost equally fine set of Peter De 
Wint. This necessarily brief survey, which I may return 
to later, will show the lover of water ree what a feast 
is provided for him here. 

The exhibition opened on Saturday last, March 19, of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours is com- 
bined, as before, with that of the Society of Miniaturists. 


The water colours filling the three rooms of the Institute 


form this year a very attractive display: Of first i impor- 


tance in the.South ae is the fine contribution of the” 
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President, Sir David Murray, R.A., P.R. I., who send 

- this year a study: of ‘“'The Hills of Lewis from Vig,’ 4 

‘boldly treated, which has almost the richness and ‘quality 
of. oil painting. The same might be said of Grahay 


_ing, is gained from. the clean, bold handling of the washe: 


was on British soil that water-colour painting first 
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Petrie’s brilliant paintings of Italy and the French 
Riviera, of which ‘‘Isola Madre’’ and ‘‘ L’Isola dei 
Pescatori ’ are good examples. One of the successes, to 
my Judgment, of this exhibition, notably in figure pai 


W. E. Webster’s ‘‘ Diana ’ ’ challenges attention on. 
end wall. This young girl is a Diana of the eightee I 
century in costume, her bow the only direct connection 
with the silvery huntress : the figure, painted three-quarter 
length, is admirable in freedom of pose and draw 
Near this Fred Taylor, in his ‘‘ Carnival,’’ makes a no less 
strong claim on our attention, in his madly- -moving thr 
of masquers, to whom the immobility of the white b 
ings and dark blue (scarcely dark enough to ai 
sky are a telling.contrast. 

On the lower line of this South Gallery are a nun 
of paintings which are really good water-colour land 
in the tradition of our English School, and to w 
draw special attention, as some of them, hung below 
eye-line, might be overlooked. Taken in order of 
bers I pick out among these; Martin Hardie, ‘‘ On 
Brittany Coast,’ T. A. D. Wills, “‘ Great Langdale,’ 
Claude Hayes, ‘‘In Wilts,’’ another Martin Hare 
‘* Rosbiquot Bay,’ W. Egginton, ‘‘ Tending Ne 
Leonard Richmond, “* Arthog, North Wales’ v E 
Lancaster, ‘‘ Carting bracken.’ se 

Now let us turn to figure work. F, Matenml wh 
achieved the success of last year’s exhibition, con! 
himself to a small painting, ‘‘ Flowers,’’ in which 
girl’s figure is admirable in drawing. Henry Ryland 
best in ‘‘ A Gift of Roses ”’; but these pretty maidens in 
Greek costume tend toward the sugary. W. E. Webster 
has some good figures (‘‘ Vignette ’’ and ‘‘ Rest Time”), 
besides his ‘‘Diana.’’ Good architectural studies 
Henry Brewer’s ‘‘ Belfry, Cordoba,’’ and ‘‘ a 
Martin, Toledo.”’ 

I am obliged to hold over to next week’s Noten 
exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters in W 
Colour, and the interesting display of Modern Art at 
Alpine’ ‘Club Gallery, both. of which opened last wee! 


Art News of To-day. q 

Tue sale-rooms at Messrs. Christie’s last Friday, 
March 18, were not merely full, but overflowing. 
interest seemed to centre in the fine group of Ita 
Primitives, which are alluded to in our Notes of thi 
week. The beautiful ‘‘Nativity,’’ by Botticelli, t re 
mentioned, starting at 500 guineas, soon ran up in bid 
fifty to 2, 000 guineas, and was bought at 2,050: 
before this Mr. Agnew had setured Reynolds’ su 
‘““"Mrs.. Nisbett as Circe ’* for 2,100 guineas. T 
interesting panels by Alunno di Domenico, also sta 
at 500 guineas, brought respectively 1,650 guinea 
1,600 guineas, and the ‘‘ Amico di Sandro,’’ ** Virgin 
Child,’’ 1,300 guineas: only 700 guineas was real 
for the profile head of a youth by Ambrogio da Pre 
After this the rooms emptied so far that breathing 
became available, but filled again for the Romney 
traits; of which the beautiful’ ‘Clavering Child 
starting at 1,000 guineas, fell to Mr. Frank Olar 
5,000 guineas, and the ‘‘ Lady Napier,’’ imme 
following, brought 3,000 guineas from Mr. Solley. 
bidding, though fair, has been well described as 
ecte. ‘mood. ; 
The annual banquet A ‘the Royal Thsting of W 
Colour Painters took place on Wednesday, the 16th 
Sir David Murray, P.R.I., as its President. In re 
for the guests, the Spanish Ambassador remarked - 


and became general, and that modern art owed to Br 
an élevating and refining insuenee a, service not, 
to ibs) over estimated. a 


‘ 
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Contemporary British Architecture and its Immediate Ancestry. —I. 
By H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 


Museum four years before, what Lord Palmerston had 
just forbidden Scott to attempt in the Foreign Office, 


BerorE I begin, may I remind you in self-defence that 
I have undertaken to deliver a talk, and not a lecture, 
and that the subject of the talk is nothing more definite 
than the contemporary architecture of our country, witn 
some little reference to its immediate ancestry, whea 
ascertainable. I think that this subject is wide enough 
to justify a very discursive treatment of it, and I propose 
least of all things to be either thorough or systematic 
in my remarks. Rather will it be my aim to present 
3 few ideas which may be, and I hope will be, provocative 
of thought and discussion. 

These ideas I have sorted roughly into three heaps, 
according as to whether they chiefly concern Monumental, 
Ecclesiastical or Domestic Architecture. 


I.—MonuMENTAL ARCHITECTURE. 


By monumental architecture—which I shall take first 
—I do not only mean the architecture of buildings which 
the French would call monuments. JI mean that 
certainly, and a great deal else as well. Any secular 
puilding which aims at any degree of dignity, however 
small, rather than at mere picturesqueness, [ shall treat 
as being a work of monumental! architecture, and you 
will see therefore that my domestic class will limit itself 
to buildings little and homely, since the larger kind of 
houses are apt to qualify as monumental. Street and 
business architecture will fall within the monumental 
slass almost entirely. 

Now, in monumental architecture, according to this 
loose and convenient definition, a great’ deal can be learnt 
oy looking back a few decades of years, and I propose 
10 survey for a moment the state of things when the 
late Alfred Waterhouse made his début in monumental 
building in 1859. The occasion, as you know, was 
his winning the competition for the Assize Courts in 
this city. I do not-suppose that it is possible to over- 
cate the importance of this event in the subsequent history 
of nineteenth-century architecture. I am not proposing 
so defend the style of the facades, although if anybody 
made them the excuse to attack the Gothic Revival I 
should probably be tempted to do so. The 
Revival was a very important movement in the history 
of English architecture, and the sooner we lose our 
oresent habit of belittling it the better. That is, however, 
oy the way. My object in speaking now of the Assize 
Courts building is to call attention to the immediate 


part prejudiced against its style, a recognition due to 
che merits of its arrangement and to its general con- 
venience. The kind of thing to which people of the 
time had become accustomed in public buildings was a 
sort of suffering to be classically beautiful, running largely 
‘0 columns and balustrades, generally in front of windows. 


tecture, at any rate, never got in anybody’s way; and 


What Benjamin Woodward had failed to do in the Oxford 


| 


_ * A paper read before the Manchester Society of Architects. 


Gothic . 


recognition which it obtained from a public for the most | 


Waterhouse gave them a building in which the archi- , 


this was rightly felt to be an immense advance in the art. . 


young Waterhouse achieved with his first effort. He 
reconciled the forms of medieval architecture with the 
needs of his day, whereas the professors of classical 
architecture had failed to effect with their style any such 
reconciliation. The best that these latter gentlemen had 
done was to establish a sort of armed truce between use 
and beauty. In illustration of this, let me quote from 
an able eulogy of Edward Walters the following words: 
‘‘Most of his warehouses, for the sake of light, face 
north, and he was ingenious in providing — sufficient 
projections to counteract the absence of strong light and 
shade.”’ 

Ingenuity in preventing a warehouse facing north from 
looking like a warehouse facing north could not always 
be expected from every architect, and the public was 
therefore naturally disposed to welcome a new style in 
which it might not be needed. Gothic of some sort, 
therefore, became the accepted idiom in which the more 
progressive architectural ideas of the time were expressed, 
and a host of buildings—some of great merit—such as 
the Northampton and Congleton Town Halls, both by 
E. W. Godwin, the Law Courts in London, by G, E. 
Street, the Midland Hotel and Station, also in London, 
by Sir Gilbert Scott; and Cardiff Castle, by W. Burges, 
and some of less excellence which I will not particularise, 
resulted from Waterhouse’s experiments. Of course, 
we can now see that in order to be sensible it is not 
necessary to be nearly as Gothic as all that, just as we 
ought to realise that in order to be classical it is not 
necessary to be nearly as pompous as a great many people 
would have us be. ' 

This, however, is a digression. To return to 
Waterhouse and his confréres. I think the Town Hall 
here is justly accredited his masterpiece. You may not 
like the style—personally, I prefer it to a great deal that 
we are suppose to admire nowadays—but you must admit 
that it is an extraordinarily capable design throughout, 
moulded in its smallest detail by its programme. I do 
not pick’ out these two buildings because I have the 
honour of speaking at Manchester. Believe me, I should 
say the same anywhere, citing them as the best examples 
of the best work that was done at that date. Unfor- 


tunately, there was only one Waterhouse, and, still more 


unfortunately, much even of his work in other places has 
the merit of the plans and elevations, invariably great, 
obscured a little by a perfunctory and graceless overlay 
of architectural detail. At least, so it appears to us now. 
This detail was all that lesser men could copy, and copy 
it they did with terrible assiduity. In fact, the ’seventies 


‘and the ‘eighties of the last century were in the main 
bad times for monumental architecture in England, when 


dignified planning seems hardly to have been understood 
at all. They were times of quickly changing fashions, 


“during which men seemed to look upon architecture merely 


as the art of applying (alleged) ornament to structures 
which aimed at nothing nobler than sufficient utility and 


the utmost economy of space. 


expensiveness. 
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I will try and bridge the gap between that time and > 


now by enumerating a few of the buildings which made 
reputations in their own day, some of the reputations 
surviving, with varying degrees of justification. The 
Free Library at Liverpool, designed by Thomas Allom, 
is regarded by some as an example of the survival of our 
eighteenth-century tradition, a notion which a knowledge 
of Allom’s antecedents does not encourage. It is 
probably more admired now than it was at the time of 


iis building, but I cannot think of it as anything other 
than an isolated phenomenon, and not a_ particularly 


interesting one at that. The Town Hall at Halifax is 


almost contemporary with the Assize Courts here, and 


foreshadows the developments that might have been 
expected in the style of its architect, Sir Charles Barry, 
had he not died before the building was completed. The 
plan of this building is good, as were all the plans by 
Barry. The architecture is difficult for us to swallow, 
and it is not true to say (by the way) that the more 
exuberant features of it are due to Sir Charles’s son, 
Edward M. Barry, although this is commonly stated. 

Sir Gilbert Scott, whose costly but insipid buildings 


made for him perhaps the best-known name among 


English architects of his time, did not, as is commonly 
supposed, confine his energies to church-building. On 
the contrary, he particularly prided himself on a style 


of secular Gothic which he claimed to have invented, a 


style which occasionally arose to the grandeur of such 
works as the Midland Railway Hotel in London, but 
which more often remained on a dead level of elegant 
The Glasgow University, the infirmary 
at Leeds, the Town Hall at Preston, Beckett’s Bank at 
Leeds—these are typical examples of his work in this 


manner, 


One of the first buildings in which appeared the 
Queen Anne Reyival to which Gothic began to give place 
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date, perhaps, than our other model, the Institute , 
Chartered Accountants. I think we half believed th 
the only order of architecture we had to study yw; 
the Roman-lonic, and that that order normally display 
a series of square blocks rusticating the lower third , 
the shaft. Other articles of faith at the time were th 
key blocks could hardly be too large or too numeroy 
that it was a poor fagade in which there was not roo; 
for at least a score of empty cartouches tied up wit 
mixed greengrocery, that the most pleasing form of pe 
ment was ogee-shaped, and that there was supreme virty 
in a flat dome. I suppose that it is rash to speak dj 
paragingly of all this sort of thing, since twenty yea) 
hence we shall undoubtedly be averting our eyes wit 
shame from our Grecian pasts, and wondering what w 
saw in the fret patterns, the honeysuckles, the arch 
traves with corner blocks, the acroteria, and all the othe 
little pleasantries of our present taste. But you wi 
observe, in the kaleidoscope which I am holding befo 
your eyes, that, through all the changing styles, certai 
buildings stand out as fine architecture more in spite ( 
than because of the details in which they are clother 
Can we hope that a larger number of our buildings to-da 
may be so distinguished from the mass by posterity? 
think perhaps that we can. ie 
There is one feature in which I fancy that Britis 
monumental architecture, at the outbreak of the lat 
differed from its immediate ancestry. I think th 
knew a little better than our fathers in what part 
architectural body the heart was placed. We stil 
periodic visits to an architectural Clarkson’s and 
ourselves out in amazing disguises, but I think th 
were beginning to be conscious that clothes wer 
everything. Now, what is the architectural h 
which the sanity of the whole body must de 
Surely it is something compact of reason and ord 


about the year 1870, is the Leicester Town Hall. The 
building has more historic than positive interest, but it 
is pleasing to the eye and the precursor of an important 
change in architectural costume. The ‘nineties gave us 
a good plan in that of the Imperial Institute, though 
here the architect was hampered by nobody being sure at 
the time, or indeed even afterwards, what the building 


which all decorative considerations are subservient. 
reason and order, as brilliantly dominant in the Prenc 
mind, that have given to France an unbroken tradition o 
architectural supremacy in public works. It is reason 
and order which give us axial planning, the subordination 
of parts to the whole, just proportion, the due expre 


s 


was for. The Sheffield Town Hall, by the late Mr. 
Mountford, comes at about the same time, and appears 
to me chaotic inside and out. 

Such plans as that of the Imperial Institute, and, 
better still, that of Sir Aston Webb’s and Mr. Ingress 
Bell’s excellent Law Courts at Birmingham, were excep- 
tional. Most plans of the time show an almost incredible 
confusion and lack of dignity, as reference to any 
volume of the contemporary building papers will show. 
The elevations accompanying them generally display 
what is euphemistically called a free treatment of the 
Renaissance, in which the freedom is more apparent than 


of plan in elevation—all the things which make what 
ages have agreed upon as fine architecture. Now a grea 
deal is written and said about these elements of our ar 
which is patently nonsense, and I do not expect that an| 
of us are satisfied with our position in our long clim| 
toward truth and beauty. But, after all, it is written an 
said, and. thirty years ago few people thought it wortl 
while writing or talking about. A lecturer on s 
subject as mine, thirty years ago, would probably, 
the complete consent of his audience, have spent m 
his time giving tips for the latest tricks of style and 
which were likely to bring good fortune in competi 
To-day you expect me to discuss design, not 


the Renaissance. At Leicester, as I have said, the vogue 
was Queen Anne; in the very pretty Imperial Institute 
the symptoms are decidedly Spanish; at Sheffield they 
defy diagnosis. ° 

The same sort of thing set in at Croydon, at Oxford, 
and in many other places with varying degrees of viru- 
lence. After a time the small detailed style which the 
‘customary use of terra-cotta had imposed gave way to 
a broader manner, with stone as the commonest materiai. 
The late J. M. Brydon, when adding to Woods’ remark- 
able Town Hall at Bath, approximated his style to that 
of the older master, and the result was so much admired 
that a so-called Georgian type of design soon became 
general. 

Now I am coming from what I have heard tell of to 
what I can actually remember, the last twenty years. 
Twenty years ago, let me remind you, the Neo-Grec. 
movement was not. I rather fancy that we were still 
freely treating the poor old Renaissance, though in a 
way which was thought extremely novel and_ artistic. 
An excellent Soane-Medallion design by Mr. Fulton for 
an establishment of public baths was regarded not only 
as great architecture in conception, but as a pattern- 
book of the most up-to-date detail; a little more up-to- 


larceny ; and I do not attempt to describe what is 
by “‘ design ’’ since we are all agreed upon that. 
only question is how to secure the power of design. 

we have seen the Liverpool School ag in some § 
pioneer, and many other excellent schools followi 
its footsteps. By the side of the Ecole des Beaux 
our London and provincial schools may all seem a 
suburban, but they are amazingly in advance of 
dard of teaching twenty years ago. The trouble w 
all is that we are not agreed upon a vernacular style 
as that which Paris possesses. I think that it is 

the formation of such a style that all our efforts 
also our self-denial, should be directed. The Paris 
and teaching is, if I may say so, foolproof; it does 
hamper genius, but it does prevent the wanton am 
decent self-revelations in which the incompetent En 
architect too often indulges. I think that everybod 
know more or less what I mean when I say thai 
architectural manner which appears to have the mo 
widespread acceptance is that associated with the name 
of Sir John Burnet, and possibly this manner may become 
our stock method of design. I do not think that if this 
happens that we shall have any right to complai 
John Burnet, whom personally I regard as arti 
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the head of the profession in this country, will produce 
ereat works where his followers will perhaps only pro- 
duce little ones; but a training in the general method 
which he employs will enable anybody reasonably com- 
petent to meet most of the difficulties and exigencies of 
modern practice with an artistic solution at hand. We 
must not, of course, push conformity too far. Personally 
TJ feel that it would be an unnecessary act of mortifica- 
tion for me to fall in with that preference for, shall I call 
it, the Assyrian, which members of this school so often 
betray. Sir John Burnet, if I mistake not, brought his 
perfect technique from France a good many years ago, 
and perhaps was a little influenced by the great men of 
that day, whereas we will more suitably be influenced by 
those of our own. 

Let me on this subject utter a word of warning. The 
‘student who goes to Paris to study exclusively the Neo- 
Gree is regarded, and I think rightly so, by the French- 
man as we should a Parisian who made a pilgrimage to 
‘England to see exclusively the works of the late William 
Butterfield. The days of Hittorff and Labrouste, even 
of Duc and Ginain, are not our days, and the modern 
student must, whether he like it or not, regard the works 
of these artists as belonging to architecture already his- 
torical. For heaven’s sake don’t let us attempt yet 
‘another revival! If we go to Paris let us learn from the 
living men how. to do the work of our own day. 
Now the great fault of our modern attempts at Neo- 
Grec in England is that they appear in some sort con- 
‘scious attempts at revival of the style of Wilkins, Hard- 
wick, Smirke, Soane—whom you will. We do not study 
Cockerell, Barry, Gibson, Walters, Alexander Thomson 
in the right spirit. In fact, our seemingly innate vice of 
architectural kleptomania never deserts us, and instead 
of looking in the works of these masters for that which 
they can teach us in flexibility and modernity, I am afraid 
that we go nosing about for little bits that we can crib. 
‘There is hardly a stone in any one of Cockerell’s best 
buildings which would fit any other situation than its 
‘own. That is what we must aim for in our buildings. 
And if we pile them up of loot from Cockerell it is not 
yery likely that we shall succeed in this aim. After all, 
‘the Greek Revival, as seen in the works of Smirke, the 
‘Inwocds, and others, was a weak, palsied thing at best, 
and it is characteristic of our utter lack of even that 
degree of architectural discrimination with which all other 
‘European nations are endowed, that we confound the 
pedantry of such men as those with the outstanding merit 
of such artists as Cockerell and the others whom I have 
mentioned with him. I speak thus strongly because 
this confusion is one which I have made myself, led into 
that excessive reaction in which so many of us have found 
ourselves from the coarse and inflated bombast of the 
Norman Shaw school. Smirke could find no motif more 
Suitable for the elevation of his National Opera House at 


Coyent Garden—happily burnt down—than a Grecian | 


Dorie portico; and I have no doubt that we shall soon 
be masking our cinema theatres behind this august facade. 
The Bourse at Paris, the British Museum and Vulliamy’s 
ridiculous front to the Royal Institution in London, are 
buildings of the absurdity of which I wish that I could 
feel confident that we were sufficiently aware. By all 
means let us be as Greek or as French or as Hindu as we 
like, provided we do not start any of these engaging 
amusements until we have satisfied not only all the utili- 
tarlan requirements of the structure, but also those per- 
ceptions of suitability, whether innate or through asso- 
ciation, whicn are superior to all considerations of style. 
For myself, I have uttered the chief article of my creed 
when I say that to me Sir John Burnet is our leading 
architect in monumental design. I also, speaking with 
all diffidence of what must be in a measure a matter of 
taste, see in the work of a small school of architects, led 
by Mr. Charles Holden, a type of design which we need 
not be ashamed to put forward in Europe as some- 
thing at once British and modern. 

_ Perhaps here I may pay a tribute to the memory 
of Edwin Rickards, in whose genius, perhaps, Sir John 
Burnet’s found its match. I hope that it will not be 
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forgotten that his first great opportunity, the Cardiff 
Town Hall and Law Courts, came to him through the 
catholic-minded and far-seeing award of Alfred Water- 
house in the competition held for the design of these 
buildings. : 

Before I turn from monumental architecture to that 
in my other two categories I would like to refer to one 
point of architectural ethics which often arises in designs 
of a stately and dignified order. I refer to that which 
Ruskin, perhaps, first defined as Architectural Truth. 
Now we all know the way in which, when we have 
clothed a complex plan in a regular architectural dress, 
some little feature sticks out and must either be allowed 
to destroy the regularity of the whole or must be masked 
and suppressed. We also know how a regular arrange- 
ment of windows is apt to give some rooms too much 
light, to others too -little, when rooms are of varying 
size. Very likely we also know what it is to make 
a design for execution in fine materials and then to 
have to execute it in mean ones. Now in these cases, 
and in many others, the question arises as to whether 
we are justified in dissimulating that which we would 
not but must have, or simulating that which we can- 
not have but would. I think that what is called ‘‘a 
hatred of shams’’ is a deposit in our minds from the 
Gothic revival which clouds our thought when it is 
stirred. Yet it is only by stirring it that we can hope 
for any clarification. Let us try to lay aside prejudice 
and look at the matter impartially. Architecture appeals 
primarily to the eye, and whatever further appeal it 
may have must certainly be made through the eye rather 
than through any other organ of perception. I there- 
fore fail to see that the actual facts and materials of 
a building are the business of the spectator. Surely, 
if the delight we have in a beautiful design apparently 
carried out in bronze and marble is to turn to loath- 
ing at the particular moment in which we realise that 
the bronze is but iron, the marble plaster, our esthetic 
senses are inconveniently involved with our moral 
scruples, and I doubt if either can gain by the associa- 
tion. Such moral scruples themselves are doubtfully 
rational. I do not see that we can blame the architect 
for giving us a pleasing illusion of dwelling in marble 
halls, any more than we can the conductor of an 
orchestra who, in default of the real things, gives us 
bassoons pretending to be horns. What matters is the 
effect upon the eye or ear. The means by which the 
effect is produced is not our concern. On the other 
hand, a composer, will fall into very bad habits if he 
neglect the characteristics of the bassoon through keep- 
ing it constantly busy being a horn. Similarly, the 
architect will lose much if he forget that plaster has 
other potentialities beside that of being a good vehicle 
for the imitation of stone or of marble. Most purely 
architectural forms have been moulded, if not suggested, 
by the manner of their making, and this source of inven- 
tion will be unquenchable so long as buildings are not 
only drawn but built. 

True, if you start designing a building with the inten- 
tion of dressing up anything inconvenient to look lke 
something else, you are cutting yourself off from all 
collaboration with your materials. The natural forces 
which prompted the inventors of the column, the lintel, 
the arch, and the buttress will stand aloof, sulkily refus- 
ing you their aid. Baroque architecture, that amazing 
and enchanting enterprise in which men sought to make 
the art of the architect independent from that of the 
builder, fed upon itself for a while, fed parasitically 
upon the art of the sculptor for a little longer, and 
then died of indigestion. No; the architect must design 
always as though everything in his building were to 
be what it appears. Only so can he guard against a 
host of errors peculiar to those who simulate and dis- 
simulate. No thought must cross his mind that although 
that stone column looks too weak in itself it will be a 
steel stanchion really, or that it seems a pity not to 
repeat those white marble bas-reliefs somewhere, since: 
it is only the first cost of the mould that makes theme 
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expensive. If, however, when he has designed his build- 
ing for real materials, it has to be built cheaply of sham 
ones, the eye must be his sole judge. If the eye be 
pleased, well and good. If, however, the scagliola, the 
stuc, the bronzed | iron and the oraining are “markedly 
inferior in colour and surface ‘to those things which 
they aspire to resemble, it may be that the Sarehitect 
would have been wiser had he done without them 
altogether. 

I think that it is the same thing with the design of a 
building, taken as a whole. A man must have a preter- 
natural interest in back staircases if he wishes to see 
such a feature expressed upon the exterior of a monu- 
mental elevation. The part must ever be dominated by 
the whole, and if the main masses of a building are such 
as to suggest a symmetrical grouping of them, it is 
obvious that minor dissimilarities in parts similar in the 
main are artistically irrelevant, and need not be archi- 
tecturally expressed. The Gothic revivalists disliked 
such suppressions and adjustments, and challenged the 
principle, affirmed at the Renaissance, that it is lawful 
to give to a composite building the appearance of unity. 
Of course, the whole war between symmetry, and assym- 
metry resolves itself into a dispute as to what shall be 
the size of the unit which you elect to make symmetrical. 
The most symmetrical building i in a city must “form part 
of some unsymmetrical group, and there is no building 
so unsymmetrical that it is not itself a group of sym- 
metrical parts. If you design merely by agglomeration, 
adding room to room, each room having its own roof 
visible externally, you will have neither temptation nor 
excuse for making any one of those rooms unsymmetrical, 
save in so far as its position in relation to the others 
may demand. The Law Courts in London are an 
agglomeration nearly as simple as this, and I should 
say that, as a design, this great building fails. The 
Gothic Revival, however, in the main, did not succeed 
in reversing the decision of the Renaissance that many 
of the units of ordinary buildings are too small to be 
expressed separately, and should therefore be combined 
in larger units, sub-divided so as to suit Various purposes. 

In consequence of this it is often found that the 
regular features of the composite unit will not fit all 
its sub-divisions equally well. In such a case they must 
be made to fit, and the architect is not reasonably open 
to blame if he has recourse to a, sham window or so in 
doing this. While on the subject of sham windows, 
may I register my opinion that the window visibly 
blocked up is the most abominable of all architectural 
features, and that anyone designing such a window 
would be better advised to leave it out altogether. It 
calls attention to the irregularity which presumably it 
is intended to conceal. A sham window, to be efficient, 
should be glazed to resemble its real neighbours, unless 
indeed the building of which’ it is a part is provided 
with external shutters, in which case the sham window 
may have such shutters apparently permanently closed. 
The whole moral of sham windows, screen walls, con- 
cealed chimneys, and things of the kind is generally 
one of justification by necessity. ‘The architect who 
uses them because he had adopted a type of elevation 
generally unsuitable to his plan must expect short shrift 
from the critic. But the architect should receive shorter 
shrift still who lets some silly scruple prevent him from 
tactfully concealing those inevitable irregularities which 
are always lying in wait in these days to spoil any broad 
and simple design. 

(To be concluded.) 


ARRANGEMENTS have been concluded to hold a competition 
open to past and present students of Edinburgh College of 
Art and Glasgow School of Art for the best design for the 
‘Sutherland Shield,’ gifted by Sir Wm. Sutherland, 
K.C.B.M.P%,-to Cowal “"Hightance Gathering for pipe-band 
contests. Valuable prizes are offered. H.R.H. Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyll, will act as adjudicator. Designs 
must be characteristic of County Sutherland, with Dunoon 
burgh coat of arms included. 
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The Threatened City Churches. _ 


In June 1920 the President of the Royal Academy invited 
the principal bodies in London representing architecture, 


. art, and archeology to confer together on the recom- 


mendations of the City of London Churches Comal: | 
Bion. .tOLo: 

Twelve societies or institutions nominated represent 
tives,, as follows :— 

Royal Academy of Arts.—Sir Aston Webb, K.C.Y. 0.. 
C.B., P.R.A., and J. Seymour Lucas, Esq., R.A. | 

National Phist: —The Earl of Plymouth, Nigel Bond, 
Esq., and S. H. Hamer, Esq. | 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings.— 
Earl Ferrers and the Rev. T. T. Norgate. 

Society of Antiquaries. —Sir Hercules Read, P.S. A, 
and C. R. Peers, Esq. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. —Sir Cecil H. Smith 
C.V.0, 

Royal Institute of British Architects—J. W. Sint: 
son, Hsq., P.R.I.B.A., and George Hubbard, “< 
E.S. AS ER. LB As 

London Society.—Sir Reginald Blomfield, R. A, . 
Litt.D., and Carmichael Thomas, Esq. 

City Churches Preservation Society. —Edwin Fresh 
field, Esq. P 

London Survey Committee. —Philip Norman, Fsq., 
LGD 7 Ss A 


Civic Arts Association.—Edward “Warren, Esq., 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., and Arthur Stratton, Esq; is 
British Archeological Association.—Charles E 
Keyser, Esq., “E'.8.A. = 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association. Bera 
Gibson, Esq., and Basil Holmes, Esq. | 


Conferences were aocordinel held at’ the Royal 
Academy, and it was decided to submit the following 
considerations, recommendations, and suggestions for the 
consideration of the Bishop of London :— 

At a time when the worship of material success tis 
secured a hold upon such large numbers of the people of 
this country it 1s, In Our opinion, a most dangerous policy 
for those in power to diminish the number of churches 
in a commercial centre like the City of London, where, 
whether in actual use or not, they do at least serve as 
reminders that there are other and worthier goals i 
the acquisition of wealth alone. 

We feel strongly that an evil precedent will be ‘exten 
if the Church of England is a party to the destruction 
of monuments of the past which are irreplaceable, and 
we are glad to find that Lord Hugh Cecil, in his Note 
appended to the Report of the Commission, in some 
degree shares our misgivings on this point. Further, 
the fact that the monuments are churches on the one 
hand, and on the other that the consideration is a mone- 
tary one, will, in our judgment, react upon the Chureh 
itself in a mischievous way. E 

There is a further argument, set out by Mr. die 
Freshfield, that the churches built after the Great Fire 
were not a gift to the Church; they were rebuilt by taxa- 
tion of the people, and they are supported by rating in 
lieu of tithes, a fact that is not brought out in the Rey 
of the Commission. 

The City Corporation has entered a oe protest 
against the removal of these churches, and, in our 
opinion, far stronger reasons than those at present put 
forward are required to justify the destruction of these 
buildings and the disposal of their sites in order to erect 
churches i in other places unconnected with the City, and 
for people whose duty it is to provide their own churehe 
and whose increased incomes should make it possible # for 
them to do so. 

Independently of the actual legal ownership of the 
churches, we consider it important “to remember that i in 
a sense they are the inheritance, not of the diocese of 
London, nor even of the people of this country alone, 
but equally of our kinsmen of the Colonies and 
Dominions, who are as a rule possessed of a more reverent 
spirit than ourselves for such memorials of the past, and 
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wie it can hardly be doubted, will regard the proposed 
destruction with dismay and regret. 


the country a tendency to destroy ancient remains, either 
through ignorance or from the prevalence of a too com- 
mercial spirit. If London were to set an example. of 
such wholesale destruction as is now proposed it would, 
in our opinion, have a fatal effect over the kingdom at 
large, and lead to the disappearance of much that is 
precious. . : 

Although the fabrics of the churches are no doubt 
the main subject to consider, it has to be borne in mind, 
in addition, that they frequently contain memorials of 
distiguished citizens, intimately associated with the his- 
tory of the City or of the country. Removal of the 
buildings would assuredly destroy the significance of such 
memorials, even if they continued to exist elsewhere. 
There is further the question of the equipment of these 


woodwork, glass, and bells, but more portable objects, 
such as plate; in many instances these have been dedi- 
cated to the service of an individual church, and their 
alienation would involve the destruction of important 
historical data, 

: It is evident that, in the case of some churches, the 
great value of the site lies in the churchyards. These 
are at present protected by Act of Parliament; but it 
would be a flagrant reversal of the public policy of the 
last thirty years if these, almost the only remaining open 
spaces in the City, were to be covered with buildings. 
‘If and when such a proposal becomes imminent it is 
certain that the public will enter a vigorous protest, quite 
apart from the question of the consecration of the land 
itself. 
We recognise that the distinguished gentlemen who 
formed the Commission were amply qualified to decide 
upon‘ the greater part of the issues involved; but we 
venture to demur, with all respect, to accepting them 
as authorities upon artistic and architectural questions. 
‘We think that our reluctance is justified by the sugges- 
tions in the Report (a) that in seven cases the body 
of the church should be demolished and the tower left 
standing, and (b) that in some cases the internal fittings 
might be preserved for use in another church. We re- 
gard both these proposals as architecturally and artisti- 
cally improper. 

In the same way we consider it is not a solution to 
remove and re-erect these churches elsewhere. It would 
be an artistic blunder to re-erect them in any surround- 
‘ings not identical with the original sites. Archeologi- 
\eally it would be dishonest. Moreover, many of the 
churches in plan and construction would be singularly 
unsuited to the needs of a suburban parish. 

'_ For the foregoing reasons we desire to protest em- 
phatically against the destruction of the nineteen churches 
‘scheduled by the Commission. We notice that the Com- 
‘Missioners used the phrase that ‘‘ due reverence ’’ should 
be observed in devoting some of these sacred buildings 
‘tosecular uses. We would venture to say that to recom- 
“mend the destruction of any one of them can hardly 
conduce to their reverent treatment. 
(Signed) Aston WEsB, 
e Chairman, 


In July 1920 this memorial was forwarded to the 
| Bishop of London, who has sent the following. reply :— 
| , Fulham Palace, S.W. 6. 
| February 16, 1921. 
Dear Sm Aston Wess, 
__ Thank you for your letter of the 14th instant, on 
‘the subject of the City churches. . 
I can assure’ you that no wholesale: demolition of 
‘mineteen City churches is contemplated. At the present 
time I am giving my mind to the question of grouping 
certain of the City parishes, or the possibility of uniting 
them with poor parishes in the suburbs. 

It is possible that some few may eventually have to 
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We are well aware that there is already throughout 


buildings, not only of a structural character, such as, 


be pulled down or removed, but this. would only be done - 
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after grave consideration of every case and due regard 
to the general welfare of the Church at large. 

While I hate myself to remove any old church, I 
cannot shut my eyes to the pressing question of the 
poverty of the clergy, and the provision of the spiritual 
needs of people who have at present no church at all and 
no means of providing one. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) A. F. Lonpon. 


The Architectural Association. 
THE foliowing are the Council’s nominations for House 
List, Session, 1921-22 :— 

President.—W. G. Newton, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 

Vice-Presidents.—F. C. Eden, M.A., and E, Stanley 
Hall, F.R.I.B.A. 

Treasurer.—Stanley Hamp, A.R.1.B.A. 

Editor.—M. J. Tapper, A.R.I.B.A. 

Inbrarian.—G. G. Wornumn. 

Hon. Secretary.—J. Alan Slater, M'A.,; A.R.I.B.A. 

OrpINARY MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

Go. ‘Gilber§ * Beott( = ARAL FF R:L.B.Al (Past= 
President), Major .H.. Barnes, -M.P., F.R.I.B.A., 
C. Wilisms Ellis, Cyril A. Farey, A.R.I.B.A., H. I. 
Merripan, A.R.I.B.A., A. Silcock, A.R.I.B.A., L. S. 
Sullivan, A-R.I,B.A., M. T. Waterhouse, A.R.I.B.A.,° 
A. B. Ll. Roberts, T. M. Wilson, Gilbert H. Jenkins, 
H. H. Moberly, T. 8. Tait, and Manning Robertson. 


Correspondence. 


The Architectural Association and its Needs. 
To the Editor of Tur Arcurtscr, 


Srr,—In your issue of March 18 I notice a suggestion 
from Mr. Horace Field that the architectural schools should 
form a Central Board to consider the question of raising the 
general quality of architectural design. 

It is not necessary to form any new body for such a 
purpose. The recently formed Committee of Teachers of the 
Board of Architectural Education is already in a position 
to do this work. Your readers may be interested to know the 
constitution of the Committee as at present formed. It con- 
sists of : Mr. Robert Atkinson, Director of Education at the 
Architectural Association ; Professor C. H. Reilly, of the 
Liverpool University School of Architecture; Professor A. C. 
Dickie, of the Manchester University School of Architecture ; 
Professor A. E, Richardson, of the University of London 
Schoo] of Architecture; Professor Beresford Pite, of the 
Royal College of Art; Mr. W. S. Purchon, of the Cardiff 
Technical College. 

In addition to these representative teachers, the Committee 
also contains ex officio the honorary officers of the Board of 
Architectural Education—Mr. Paul Waterhouse, the Chair- 
man; Mr. Walter Cave and Mr. Maurice Webb, Vice- 
Chairmen; Mr. W. G. Newton, the Hon. Secretary.—Yours, 
ke., Tan MacAttster, Secretary. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W, 1, 
March 18, 1921. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
Marcu 25, 1871. 
Roya Institute or ARCHITECTS. 


On Monday evening no little curiosity might have been 
reasonably felt to see how matters would. go on after what 
some’are inclined to call a revolution. We have much 
pleasure in reporting that everything passed off very well. 
Although the accustomed countenance of the Honorary 
Secretaries was denied, and the supporting chairs of the 
chair presidential were so far empty that the stipendiary 
magistrate now supposed to be constituted in the person of 
Mr. Kastlake was constrained to attempt his best at short 
notice to occupy..one of them, and do the duty of both, yet 
everything passed off very well indeed. 


Tue Secretary ‘of the Health, Week Committee, appointed 


iy the Royal Sanitary Institute; announces that H.M. the 


King and H.M. the Queen have again graciously accorded 
their patronage to ‘‘ Health Week,’’ which will be held this 
year-during the. month, of Octoher. 
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Brewers Company’s Competition. — 7 
(See Inset Illustrations.) 


INTERIOR TREATMENT OF DESIGN PLACED FIRST. 


‘BASEMENT AND MEZZANINE FLOOR PLANS. DESIGN PLACED THIRD, 


yt 


/ 


(mere is down in Gloucestershire, near Quenington, a 
ignpost oddly lettered on one of its three arms, ‘‘ Betty’s 
jraye.”’ At the foot of that post is the actual grave 
if Betty, represented by a grassy mound. Her surname 
loes not seem to have survived. Legends declare that 
he was a local person who wagered she would reap an 
cre of wheat with her own sickle within a certain time. 
she performed the feat, according to this story but then 
ell dead, and was buried here. So much for the legend. 
3ut the fact seems to be that she lived at the neighbouring 
‘illage of Poulshot, and that she poisoned herself; after- 
vards being buried at the cross-roads, in accordance with 
he barbarous custom once prevailing in cases of suicide. 
Another arm of this exceptional signpost points to 
‘Ready Token, 365 feet above the sea.’’ That name 
wobably indicated originally some tall post, or tree, in- 
ended for the guidance of travellers in times when the 
ountry was unenclosed, and wayfarers needed beacons; 
s in the case of Bassett’s Pole, a hamlet in the region 
f Lichfield. That was in the long ago a-wild spot at 
rhich one of the local Bassett family set up a lofty 
ole, which could be seen at a great distance. There 
vas then no hamlet there. Now there is a hamlet, there 
3no pole. It is not needed. 
_ “Ready Token,’’ which, without any evidence for 
i, the late Mr. Anthony Gibb, in his book, ‘‘ A Cots- 
yold Village,’’ guesses to have been originally a Welsh 
ame, ‘ Rhyd-y-Tacn,”’ is seen distinctly on its height, 
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Rural Signposts. 
By Charles G. Harper. 
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“ BETTY’S GRAVE,” NEAR CIRENCESTER. 


‘* 365 feet above the sea,’’ from these cross-roads, partly 
enshrouded amid trees. Now a farmhouse, it was once 
an inn. Situated at the junction of the Hatherop—Quen- 
ington, Cirencester and Bibury—Meisey Hampton roads, 
on the Icknield Way, it was probably one of the humbler 
inns used in the old days by drovers. ‘‘ Avrough place, 
they do tell me, by all accounts,’’ remarked a rustic to 
the present writer. It looks an eerie place. All the 
windows facing the road have been built up. 

Not often did the old road-authorities expend time and 
money on duly signposting their highways, but here and 
there they rose to an especial situation in the matter 
of milestones. Excepting Roman milestones, which are 
nearly all in museums and in no case in use to-day, we 
have no milestones earlier than that set up near Tad- 
caster in 1700 'by a private benefactor, eager to serve his 
fellow-men, or perhaps so bored by travellers calling at 
his house and enquirtng the way, that he installed the 
stone in sheer self-defence. 

But the Turnpike Trustees who placed at the junction 
of the Old North Road and the Great North Road, at the 
crest of Alconbury Hill, the monumental-looking pillar 
which has stood there for about a hundred and fifty years, 
certainly achieved something unusual. It must have 
seemed to them that these two great routes to the far 
north required special recognition. 

There was, a few years ago, a passionate discussion 
about’ the milestones on the London and Eastbourne Road. 


ps 


Ml lie 


MONUMENTAL MILESTONE, ALCONBURY HILL, ON THE GREAT NORTH ROAD. 
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I cannot’ write passionately about milestones, even when 


they are not stones but when made of iron, as these are. 
The excitement and agitation arose about the design on 
these cast2iron mile marks, which to the uninstructed 
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SUSSEX IRON MILE POST, WITH “GARRYA- 
HUSK SWAG ” DESIGN. 


appeared to represent a string of bells; alluding, rather 


obscurely, to so many miles from ‘‘ Bow Bells.’’ Any- 
one curious to see these singular objects will find them 
readily enough on the road through East Grinstead. The 
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DECORATIVE MILESTONE, HEYWOOD HALL, QUEEN’S 
COUNTY. Formerly One Mile from Dublin. 


illustration of one of them here will resolve the so-called 
‘“‘mystery ’’ of the design to any architect or designer. 
Not “‘ bells,’’ but the familiar motive of the ‘‘ garrya husk 
swag’ forms this decoration’: ‘a device originating in the 
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garrya ‘elliptica. shrub, whose catkins and natural eroy 


- Tredegar Urban District Council to the effect that he had 


the trade unions termed ‘‘ dilutees,’’ and). that the trade 


the Council accordingly.’ ETS PAN 


| March 25, 192. 


Fhe: 


ie ae 


were taken as the basis of decorative design as ear. 
the first half of the eighteenth century, and greatly 
ploited by the Adam Brothers and by Chippendale, 
has been left to modern architects during the last tw 
years or more to revive his characteristic decoration 
in truth, rather to overdo the use of it, in public b 
ings, of the current intimidating eclectic Renaiss 
type. The late John Belcher was fond of styling it 
‘‘lady’s feather boa” motive. _ ue a 

The reason for this device being used on milestones 
has been lost; probably because there was not any reason 
beyond. the surveyor to that particular Turnpike Trust 
having artistic.ideas.. The little device on the apex of the 


- milestone is: the well-known heraldic charge, the ‘‘ Pelha 


Buckle,’ but the reason of it appearing on the desigon 
has not emerged, except perhaps that the Pelhams, Harls 
of Chichester, are extensive landowners in some parts of 
Suipsex- =... ; col aa a ae 

The finest of all milestones, however, are the two now 
forming ornamental pillars in the gardens of Heywood 
Hall, the seat of Lt.-Col. Hutchinson Poé, at Ballinakill, 
sixty-two miles from Dublin. They originally marked one 
mile from Dublin, and were set up in that period when 
Dublin was becoming a seat, not only of wealth, learning 
and fashion, but also of stately architecture. Tt 
that time, about 1785, when John Beresford, the bai 
brought over from England James Gandon, the Hn 
architect to whom Dublin owed so much of her a 
tectural distinction as a capital city. Mountjoy Square 
Rutland Square, Merrian Square, -and above all th 
Custom House, remain to prove his genius. The mile- 
stones themselves are worthy of the best in that era, and 
bear boldly sculptured that trident symbol of admi 
which typifies the maritime position of the city. — 


— 


Mr. Rosert FINNEGAN, of East Park Parade, No 
ton, contractor, who was responsible for the building o; 
promenade and sea wall at Blackpool, the electric tramways 
at Great Crosby, and many large contracts for the Lo don 
and North-Western Railway, left £65,573, a 

Tue Senate of London University have been informed 
that the agreement as to the new site between the Duke of 
Bedford and the Office of Works contains a clause that the 
University buildings at Bloomsbury must be put up before 
April 1926, and if they are not erected by that time the 
Duke is to have the option of repurchasing the property 
for £425,000—the price he has been paid for it. If he does 
not exercise this option within six months of ‘the stipulated 
period the property will revert to the Government to do 
what they like with it. i, aa 

THe National Federation of House Builders held their 
annual conference at the Midland Hotel, Birmingham, on 
the 16th and 17th inst., under the presidency of Mr. H. M. 
Grant. At the final meeting the following resolution was 
adopted on the proposal of Mr. Robinson (Grimsby), seconded 
by Mr. Brown (Manchester) :—(1) That the housing policy 
of the Government should be reorganised and based on @ 
definite and equal grant to all agencies building houses. 
(2) That the D.B.M. should be closed and the stock of 
materials disposed of, all orders cancelled, and all control of 
prices discontinued. (3) That drastic powers should be taken 
to deal with trade combines which force up prices. — (4) That 
a manifesto embodying these points, with a reasoned state- 
ment advocating their adoption should be sent to the Govern- 
men, the two Houses of Parliament, and the Press. | 


In the House of Commons last week Dr. Addison om 
had received representations from the contractor to th 


entered into a contract with that body to erect a number of 
wooden bungalows, on which he was employing a number 0! 
ex-Service men who were bona-fide carpenters, butt whom 


unions had demanded. the immediate dismissal of these men 
or, in the alternative, that the Urban. District Council 
should cancel the contract. The model form of contract on 
which the contract in question was based contained nothin 
which would enable the Council to’prohibit the employment 
of ex-Service men, and he was informing the contractor an 


* 
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Ferro-Concrete and Glass Constructions 


“FERRO CLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
“KING” CONCRETE GLAZING BARS 
A. KING & Co. od QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C., and 


BRITANNIA BUILDINGS, LEEDS. 


Tel: City 2213 and Cent. 773, and Leeds 22712. 


Ideal Towel Rails. 


Ideal Towel Rails form a very ad- 
_vantageous and convenient addition to a 
Hot Water Supply apparatus. They are 
now available in a large variety of patterns 
and sizes or can be made to specification 
in a few days. 


Ideal Towel Rails are regularly 
manufactured from 34 in. to 11% in. solid 
rawn brass tubes—polished or _nickel- 


plated : 


The No. 10 Towel Rail illustrated contains 
11 sq. feet of heating surface—sufficient to warm a 
Bath Room of moderate size—can be supplied in the 

_ plated finish or plain for enamelling. 


Write for further particulars. 


NATIONAL KADIATOR (COMPANY _ 


Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Telephone ; Central 4220. Telegrams: “ Radiators, Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: “ Liableness, London.” 
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Impermeability in Concrete. 


Avr the last meeting of the Concrete Institute a paper, 
entitled ‘‘ Some Methods of Securing Impermeability in 
Goncrete,’’ was read by Mr. Ewart S. Andrews, B.Sc. 
(Eng.). The common methods of avoiding permeability 
were divided into two main classifications :—A.—Void- 
filling Methods: (1) Preventing voids by dense concrete ; 
(2) integral preparations: (a) materials added in making 
concrete, (b) modified cements. B.—Coating Methods. 

These methods were considered in some detail, the 
nature of the principal special methods employed being 
indicated. There was, said Mr. Andrews, no doubt that 
one of the best ways to make concrete impermeable was 
to grade and mix it properly. Careful experiments had 
shown that concrete can be made waterproof by careful 
proportioning, mixing, and supervision, without the addi- 
tion of waterproofing compounds. This applied par- 
ticularly to the case in which, as in reinforced concrete, 
for purposes of strength it is desirable to employ a con- 
crete comparatively rich in cement. With any given 
aggregate it was possible to determine by simple experi- 
ments the proportion of mix to give the densest concrete. 
The densest concrete will also be the strongest and least 
permeable concrete. It seemed remarkable that so little 
attention is bestowed in this country on the determina- 
tion of the mix for given materials to give the densest 
material. Most people seemed to be content to keep to 
the round-number mixes 1: 2: 4 or 1:3: 6, inspite of 
the proved fact that these mixes are often wasteful in 
the most expensive material—viz. the cement. When 
this round-number mix is given up the usual method is 
that of grading by the measurement of voids. The author 
quoted ,with approval the following statement by Mr. 
W. B. Fuller, which appearsin Chapter X. of ** Concrete, 
Plain and Reinforced,’’ by Taylor and Thompson: ** Since 
cement is always the most expensive ingredient, the 
reduction of its quantity, which may very frequently be 
made by adjusting the proportion of the aggregate so as 
to use less cement and yet produce a concrete with the 
same density, strength and impermeability is of the 
utmost importance. As an example of such saving, the 
ordinary mixture for watertight concrete is about 1: 2: 4 
requiring 1.51 barrels of cement per cubic yard of con- 
crete. By carefully grading the materials by methods of 
chemical analysis, the writer has obtained watertight 
concrete with a mixture of about 1:3: 7, using only 
0.97 barrel of cement per cubic yard of concrete. The 
determination of proportion by finding the volume of 
water which may be poured into the voids of a unit 
volume of stone and selecting a volume of sand equal to 
this volume of water is one which gives no better results 
in practice than arbitrary selection of the proportion. The 
determination of the proportion of cement to sand by void 
measurement is still more misleading.’’ 


Mr. Andrews next proceeded to describe various ‘‘ In-’ 


tegral’’ preparations. One method of reducing permea- 
bility of concrete by means of the ‘‘ Integral’’ system 
consists in the use of certain materials which are added 
to the concrete when it is being mixed, their function 
being merely to fill up the voids in the concrete. Others, 
commonly of the soap family, have a chemical action 
upon the cement, while others are claimed to have a kind 
of catalytic action in promoting the formation of colloids, 
which increase the hydration of the cement. Some of the 
preparations are of a fatty nature, and are commonly 
regarded as having a lubricating action which enables 
the materials to slide, more easily into a compact form. 
A very large number of finely ground inert materials have 
been found to decrease the permeability of concrete, 
mention being made by the author of felspar, clay, sand, 
and Portland cement (ground finer than normal). One 
of the oldest methods of waterproofing concrete was the 
Sylvester process, which consists in applying coats of soap 
and alum. ‘The two materials combine to form an 
insoluble aluminium soap or stearate of aluminium. The 
same process is also used as an “‘ integral ’’ preparation, 
the alum being often mixed with the cement, and the 
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_ structures a concrete of such strength is require 
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soap with the mixing water. Other chemically simi] 
methods consist in the addition of materials, whic 1 Y 
cause the formation of the insoluble calcium. stearate. 
the pores of the concrete. Some of the best-know 
parations on the market are of this kind. « Accor 
Mr. Andrews, there appears to be evidence that tI 
filling materials of the soap type are liable to 
ineffective in the course of time. Many waterpt 
and concrete-hardening preparations consist of p 
pig iron or iron filings, which oxidise and expand 
filling the voids in the concrete. Sodium silie 
glass) and potassium silicate, both of which are 
in water, have been employed for increasing the 
meability of concrete. A number of proprietary 
of cement have appeared from time to time in 
various materials are mixed with Portland cement « 
and ground up with it, with the intention of ine 
the impermeability of the cement. ro 

Coating methods for securing impermeability 
next discussed, and they were divided into two 
(a) those employed to prevent the materials us 
attacking the concrete chemically, and (b) thos 
ployed to form a dense layer in the concrete. — 

In his conclusion, Mr. Andrews stated that one 
difficulties in coming to practical conclusions 0 
subject was that so many of the data are b 
tests made under laboratory conditions. The tr 
the evidence appeared to be that if great care is ts 
the grading, mixing, and placing of the concrete, 
less concrete can be obtained, and that such 
as good as, if hot better than, that obtained 
special preparations.. Some of the advocates — 
special preparations argue that in practice it is i 
to exercise the great care necessary for this 
that therefore some special treatment is necessar 
statements are often supported by experimental 
made by engineers of unimpeachable standing, 
ing that an increased strength results from ~ 
the particular material. But the argument ag 
tory conditions is a boomerang which may come 
the thrower. The test results obtained with sp 
parations are also made under laboratory conditi 
in the case of integral mixtures it may be assut 
the added materials will be more thoroughly mi 
the concrete than can be assumed to occur in | 
if these materials are not uniformly mixed with 
crete in actual practice, as seems probable, it i 
doubtful if their effect will be as good as can 
in laboratory tests. 

Mr. Andrews had no doubt, from the large m 
recorded experiences of engineers which he had 
that in practice the addition of certain materia 
concrete gave better results than had previou 
obtained under the ordinary practical conditions 
the practical point of view, therefore, it has to 
whether it costs less to exert the meticulous 
grading and supervision than to add these s 
parations. This depends to some extent upon 
of the structure and the strength of the conerete 
to resist the forces actmg upon it. In reinforced 


must have the amount of cement which, if 
graded and mixed, would give a practically imp 
concrete. In other cases such strength might not 
for, and it might prove cheaper to employ an im 
filling material than to add more cement. 


ProcRess is reported in the creation of a riversi 
on the Thames. at Ditton, near Hampton Court. A « 
registered under the title of Utopia, who intend to 
artificial waterway half a mile in length leading toa 
city, which is to be complete with Turkish baths, te 
sports grounds; an extensive motor garage and boa 
The scheme is to cost a sum of about a million po 
Venetian bridges will add.a picturesque touch to. th 
which is to be planned on a scale of 1,500 flats, and 
lines of a garden city, having its own shops-and el 
station. The work has already commenced, but © 
proceeded with by easy stages. : 
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Beith Wales Institute of Architects. 


Tur Annual Dinner of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects was held at Cardiff on March 10. 

Mr, Ivor P. Jones, A.R.I.B.A. (President) was in the 
chair and the guest of honour was Mr. J. W. Simpson, 
Enel BAY President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, supported by Sir Charles Ruthen, F.R.1.B.A. 
(President of the Society of Architects), Mr. F. R. 
Yerbury (Secretary of the Architectural Association), and 
Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, F.R.I.B.A. (President of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society). 

Mr. Ivor Jones reviewed the recent work of the So th 
Wales Institute of Architects, pointing out the great in- 
crease of membership and the genuine awakening of 
interest in architectural matters in South Wales, and 
emphasising the fact that; but for the wise guidance of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the sympathetic 
help of thé Society of Architects and the interest of the 
Architectural Association and the Allied Societies the 
South Wales Institute could not possibly do the work it 
had done in the past and hoped to do in the future. 

Mr. J. W. Simpson in responding for the R.I.B.A. 
pointed out that architects needed-to keep before them the 
ideal of ‘‘ good building ’’ to be attained by a high standard 
of practice, and that they could, by seeking election on 
Municipal Councils, do a great. deal for the community 
with their special knowledge, and’ also for the profession 
by showing the public that architects, because of their 
training, are practical.men, He also laid stress on the 
need for a proper understanding between architects and 
builders, if there was to result good work which would in 
its turn win the approval of the general public and so 
gain for architects generally the credit to which they were 
entitled. 

‘Sir Charles Ruthen in responding for the Society of 
Architects pleaded strongly for registration, pointing out 
that other professions did not allow anybody to 
practice until he had proved himself capable and efficient, 
whereas the so-called architect was often an individual 
possessing no architectural qualifications, the consequence 
being a general lowering of the high standard aimed at by 
the profession, 

Mr. F. R, Yerbury in responding for the Architectural 
Association referred tothe educational work of the Associa- 
tion and the South Wales School of Architecture, predict- 
ing a successful career for the latter under its able head, 
Mr. W. 8S, Purchon. 

Mr. Taliesin Rees responding for the Allied Bocledes 
spoke of the new resolution of the R.I.B.A. to hold their 
Council Meetings periodically in the provinces, a moye- 
-ment which would give the Allied Societies more prestige 
locally and greatly encourage them in their work. 

The. toast of the South: Wales Master Builders 
Employers’ Federation was proposed by. Mr. 
Portsmouth, F.S-Arc., 


Office of Works, and the further waste of public money 
by a5 Government Department endeavouring to perform 
the impossible by acting as its own architect, and 
contractor. 

Mr EW: ‘King, 
responded. 


Councillor E, C. M. Willmott, A.R.1.B: ‘Ac riipeati 
_ the toast of the guests, responded to by Dr, Evans Hoyle 
(Director of the Welsh’ National Museum) and Mr.'R. 0. 


. Saundergon Gabo of the Cardiff “Chamber of 
_ Commeree);— 


The presence of fhe President of the R.1.B A. andsthe. 
large number of members and distinguished guests made. 


the occasion an important one for South Wales architects; 


and there is no doubt thatthe renewed interest of the. 
members in their Institute will in the future. bring good 
The whole of the arrangements - 
for the Dinner were carried Poe by ae oo ees < 


- results to South Wales. 


O.B.E., A.R.T-B.A, 
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lution instructing the City Land Committee to consider w 


. correctly. The window was originally glazed about 1 
was damaged in the Civil Wars, and at the restoration 


Hepes ' fourteenth-century, church of St. Mary’s was one of 
in which he referred.to the danger . 
to the architectural profession through the activities of the 


“engaged on big schemes. 
4 ask Sir Aston to design the memorial. ’ 


the President of the’ Federation, 


~ Scotland, and a resolution -will be submitted calling « 


: pledges given. at the last election in favour of the a of i 


» Commission, 
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General. 


Aw obelisk, 22 feet high, from a design by Sir T. G. Jack 
son, R.A., is to be erected on Wimbledon Common asa wa 
memorial. 

Tue exhibition in the R.I.B.A. Galleries of Ye 
submitted in the competition promoted by the Brewer 
Company for a type design for a licensed house in a larg 
town will re-open on March 30, after the Easter holiday: 
and will finally close on Saturday, April 2. 

Tur Wrexham Housing Committee have decided to. pr 
ceed with the building ore the second batch of new house 
at Acton Park, and tenders are to be invited. The numbe 
will be 134, of ‘which 82 will be parlour and 52 non-parlou 
type. This second batch of houses will bring the total t 
252 out of the 600 decided upon when Acton Park was pu 
chased by the Wrexham Corporation. 

At a public meeting held at Malvern on the 18th insé. th 
design for a war memorial, submitted by Sir Aston Webt 
iP: R. A., and Mr, R. R. Goulden (sculptor) was approvec 
subject. to such modifications as may be found necessa: 
It includes a figure representing the ‘spirit of Youth, bea: 

ing aloft the Jamp of progress, rising triumphant from th 
thorns and difficulties in the path. _ It is proposed to ere 
the memorial in the grounds of the Malvern Public Library 

Tux death has occurred of Mr, E. Isle Hubbard, M. SA 
architect, late of Rotherham. +On his retirement ‘from th 
profession about seventeen years ago, he settled at Sleight 
near Whitby. Mr. Hubbard was-best known as a chure 
architect in South Yorkshire. A number of important 1 x 
storations of parish churches like that at Mexborough Lo 
been superintended by him. He also carried through th 
erection of St. Michael’s Church, Rotherham, and ‘$8 
George’s, Brinsworth. ; 

At the last meeting of the Corporation of Lond i 
reply to a question, Mr. J. R. Pakeman said that as ‘Ton 
ago as July of last year the Corporation had passed a Test 


steps should be ‘taken for the artistic and architectur 
development of the City, and for the preservation of pr 
mises of antiquarian and historic importance, and that b ot 
the Chief Commoner and the City Surveyor were membe 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and were 
touch with that important authority on the question 2 
beautification of London. a 
A RECENT survey has shown that the ancient glass: of th 
west window of Winchester Cathedral is in a dangerous co! 
dition, the leadwork having perished, the glass itself bein 
cracked and split, while several pieces have already falle 
out. It has been discovered that a large quantity of the 
is the wrong side out, thus exposing the painted side, a 
will-be necessary to remove. many panels, and replace ‘the 


1660 was repaired with fragments taken from all periege tl 


At a meeting at Welshpool valnues to the prop roposed wr 
Memorial the Earl of Powis reported that Sir Aston Web 
P.R.A., had offered through him to design the memorial f 
the» borough, deeming that the site fronting the af 


cathedral. 


for the purpose in the country and that he should do som 
thing really fine with it. A town of the size of Welshpoc 
his lordship added, was extremely fortunate in bein 
to secure such an eminent man as the cost was not 
more than £600, and men of Sir Aston’s eminence ‘were 
It was nnn deciies 


- A Scorrisn Housing and Town Planning Confetet 
the auspices of the Scottish National Housing and Tov 
Planing Committee, will be held at Edinburgh on. ‘April | 
and 20, « Sir Henry Ballantyne, chairman of the Roy 
Commission on Housing in Scotland, will preside, and it 
anticipated that from three to four hundred delegates W’ 
attend, representing Town Councils, County Councils, a 
District Committees, Architectural ‘and Technical ae 
tions, and associations of employers and workmen in all pat 
of Scotland. The Congress will be asked to reaffirm 1 
recommendations of the “Royal Commission on Housing 


Scottish © Pnewbers of Parliament to fulfil the’! 


and carrying into effect of a series of measures caleulated | 
sweep Scotland clear of the bad conditions as to housing‘ 
overcrowding laid bare in the Report. of _ the R 
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“Art in Common Life.” 


b) 


“THE TIMES ’’ suggests, in a series of articles, that 
the cause of Art might be advanced by the formation 
of a Committee of Taste, the constituent members 
of which should be mainly drawn from members of 
the three callings of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, in order that the xsthetic standard of the 
objects of our common life should be improved. The 
correspondence on the subject, in which Sir Aston 
Webb, Sir Reginald Blomfield, Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr. 
Anning Bell, and Professor Lethaby have taken 
part, shows the topic to be one of interest to many, 
and, generally speaking, most of the writers wel- 
come the action of “‘ The Times ’”’ in opening up a 
discussion. Such movements have often been sug- 
gested here, and have always aroused more or less 
animated discussion, but we rather feel, with the 
“Manchester Guardian,” that a large number of 
bodies are already doing useful work of the kind 
proposed, and it is doubtful whether any new com- 
mittee can be formed which would have sufficient 
authority and weight to forward matters. Such 
committees—which are usually advisory rather than 
executive—are in the nature of things largely com- 
posed of men who if eminent can only give passing 
attention to their new duties, and if not well known 
or eminent have not sufficient influence to further 
their aims. : 

Home years ago the advisability of forming a 
Ministry of Fine Arts was under discussion, but to- 
day, after the lessons of the war, most of us are little 
inelined to favour the creation of new departments 
which must necessarily and fundamentally be bureau- 
cratic in their nature. The curtailment rather than 
imerease of the number of our departments is what 
most of us are praying for in the present. 

~ Art in Common Life’’ covers a multitude of 
things, but of these Architecture, as representing the 
building in our midst, is one of the most important. 
Tt is reasonable and pertinent to ask how the various 
authorities representing the public have exercised the 
powers they possess, and to consider whether or not 
they might with advantage be given increased 
a and what the nature of their powers should 
be. 

Tn rurai and urban districts, city, town, and 
rural councils have been properly and rightly chiefly 
concerned with measures of administration which 
have for their object the promotion of public health 
and security. As far as the lay-out of new districts 
1s concerned the adoption of the Housing and Town- 
planning Act—means for putting which in operation 
are in the hands of the electorate of every district— 
can be used to ensure an orderly and well-considered 
lay-out plan. The public, bewildered by the multi- 
plicity of new laws and regulations are for the 
2reater part even now unaware of the extensive nature 
of the powers they possess, but these are amply 
pameient if exercised to secure a good groundwork 
on which to start. Urban improvement of closely 
pageover areas is necessarily a far more difficult 
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matter owing to its enormous cost, but in this direc- 
tion much good work has been done, and more will 
be inaugurated if financial conditions render it pos- 
sible. What is really needed is that those who wish 
to do public service in «esthetic matters should seek 
representation on bodies which have executive power 
rather than endeavouring to influence them through 
the medium of outside organisations which have no 
definite locus standi. Then, again, we should con- 
sider the record of some of the great bodies which 
actually carry out building work, among which the 
London County Council may be especially referred 
to. If we consider the schools, fire stations, and 
housing work which it has carried out during the 
term of its existence we are of opinion that any im- 
partial critic would say it had fulfilled its functions 
not only in practical but in esthetic matters. We 
may say that here or there a private architect of note 
might have done something better in the design of 
individual buildings, but, taken as a whole, the work 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. Riley 
is a credit to the metropolis and to the efficiency of 
its administration. | We have’in London a great 
legacy from past ages, but the work of the County 
Council forms a valuable heritage for future genera- 
tions, and has set a standard of high achievement. 
In a word, the cause ‘‘ Art in Common Life’’ has 
been advanced by the London County Council and 
its advisers. Now we should like to see such a body 
strengthened by the inclusion of some of those who 
want to work for betterment, and we should like to 
see it and other similar bodies given powers for deal- 
ing with that curse of our towns—the displayed ad- 
vertisement. We do not think it should be within 
the power of any priate person to put advertise- 
ments over his building; we think that shopkeepers 
should be confined to uniform lettering of a given 
size In one position only, and we would even give 
local authorities powers to regulate the width of shop 
windows in relation to the visible supports. For 
regulation in these matters, if applied universally, 
would hurt no one but would help the cause of ‘‘ Art 
in Common Life.’’ 

The architectural profession, too, might do much 
by education, and, as we suggested, might include 
as part of a student's curriculum practice in design- 
ing street frontages placed between buildings of 
divergent character. For we are in many cases in 
our practice guilty of “‘ bad manners’’ ; we design 
a street front as if it stood alone, or even try to 
make adjoining buildings look ashamed of themselves. 
It is not always the client, but sometimes his archi- 
tect, who makes a building look like a poster, the 
chief object of which is to startle the passer-by. 

We have not much faith in the efforts of societies 
for promoting «esthetics, but have more in the result 
of the ability and common sense of the actual de- 
signer. If our work is good and reasonable the 
public in general, and our clients in particular, will 
accept it, and the cause of esthetics will be furthered. 
We cannot, we fear, convince the public by our 
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eloquence, but it may be possible to obtain their 
growing sympathy by our actual work. 

Our world is over full in the present of societies 
and movements for showing others what they should 
do, and many who take part in them have not re- 

moved the mote from their own eye, and are, there- 


fore, not in a position to remove the beam from that 


of their neighbour’s. 

In minor matters of design much good might be 
done by the promotion of interest by the institution 
of competitions. We should, for instance, be much 
interested in seeing the outcome of a competition for 
a public letter-box. Mr. J. W. Simpson considers the 
design of our “‘ scarlet sentinels’’ as being satisfac- 
tory, but, though we admit they serve their purpose, 
we believe our designers could improve on them. Of 


Illustrations. 
NOTRE DAME, PARIS, AND THE HAYMARKET, LONDON. By J. Tim Macponaxp. 


We give the above illustrations of Mr. J. Tim Macdonald’s 
work. Mr. Macdonald, who works with his son, Mr. 
E. H. G. Macdonald, is widely known as a water-colour 
artist who has devoted much attention to architectural 
work in colour, wash, and ink. He is well known in 


EAST HAM GENERAL HOSP!TAL COMPETITION: DESIGN PLACED FIRST. By F. E. Mennie &C. B. Surrn, Archite 
This competition was reviewed in our last week’s issue. 


Notes and Comments. 


Rheims Cathedral. 

Tue fate of Rheims Cathedral has not yet been decided, 
the Commission instituted by the law of April 17, 1918, 
to pronounce on the future of the public buildings 
damaged during the war not having up to the present 
come to any decision with regard to Rheims. The Com- 
mission will have to decide between two alternatives— 
the complete restoration of the Cathedral as it was before 
the war, in so far as this is humanly possible, and the 
leaving of the charred and mutilated building just as it 
stands, as a memorial of the ruthlessness of the enemies 
of everything beautiful. Both solutions have their 
partisans. Those who demand the restoration estimate 
that a sum of 125,000,000 franes (nominally £5,000,000) 
will be required, this figure being based on calculations 
made by Cardinal Lucon, Archbishop of Rheims. 
Among the many difficulties of restoration that of the 
glazing is the greatest, but a master glassworker, M. 
Richard Burgsthal, claims to have re-discovered the 
qualities of ancient glass, including the luminosity. It is 
known that this luminosity results from the fact that the 
two surfaces of the glass are not parallel, the convex and 
concave surfaces receiving the light in prismatic angles, 
an effect which in modern glass is to a certain extent 
recaptured by painting. It is now stated that M. 
Burgsthal and M. Fayer, for whom the former executed 
thirty windows of perfect colouring and luminosity for 
the ancient abbey of Fontfroide, are ready to offer to 
France the entire reconstitution of the wonderful stained 
glass windows of Rheims. 


Industrial Art and Museums. __ 
Proressor WiLuiam RoruENstTEIN gave an exceedingly 
able and convincing address at the Royal Society of Arts 
which shows that “he is fully alive to the conditions of 
.the time and the qiculties which have to be dealt with 
and solved. Spearti ng of museums he said that the 
greater number of them existed for the connoisseur and 
that this was the wrong basig on which to work. It 
was necessary in a centre like London to have great 
research collections, but smaller provincial museums 
should be formed with the object of helping’ creative 
spirits and manufacturers throughout the country to 
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or Departments ; while, as for a Ministry of A 
bare mention of a new Government Departs 


street lamps and standards ee same may ce) 

be said, and if “‘ The Times ”’ or * Daily Mai 
anyone else would hold a cane for sue 
mon objects they would do a useful work, but as’ 
as the broader issue is concerned we question whetl 
the time has yet arrived for the ‘‘ Commit 
Taste,’’ and would rather urge the fuller utilisa 
of the means we have for improving ‘‘ Art 
mon Life’’ than.the creation of further Commi 


would now be vetoed by an overwhelming maja 
The great want of the present is the reconstitutt 
of industry and commerce after the wreck prod 

by the great war, and those whose work hes i 
direction of the Arts can best serve those interest 
achievement rather than by propaganda. 


Liverpool, of which city he is a native and in whie 
received his training. He is a member of the ~ 
Sketching Club, and: his work has been shown at mx 
the large. exhibitions in the country. His address 
Mandrake Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 17. 


solve their own difficult problems. The question 
whether we were making full use of the human ma: 
in the country, and are our museums and schools 
helping us to make use of it? If a man intend 
become an engineer, a doctor or a manufacturer, not 
are greater chances given him but he is treated 
infinitely more social “respect than people with cre 
gifts. .Was it not the case that the designer of a 
manufacturing firm sometimes received a wage ¥ 
would not be accepted by a village schoolmaster 
made the excellent suggestion that research schol 
should be founded for designers, so that picked men ¢ 
have the advantage of some years of work unharr: 
by pecuniary . trouble; and he compared a 

commerce to the two parties of a marriage, 
conditions of which should be honourable and equi 
to both. If this could not be effected we might fi 
the interests of commerce would in the end be di 
if not destroyed, because the added strength it might 
from designers in improving the necessities of our 
life was not utilised. 


Bi 


Libraries. — 
Some years ago hardly a week passed withou 
announcement of a small library competition for a 
ing to be carried ‘out from grants. from the Oar 
Fund. These small libraries cost anything from &! 
to £6,000, and the public and the profession usually 
all the excitement of a public competition, i 
20 to 200 architects took part. For a small 1 
East Greenwich, costing about £5,000, 180 : 
competed. The "public opening of these little bv 
was usually a municipal event. But times have che 
owing to the cost of materials and labour, and the 
tive Committee of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
reports that the special reserve, which is accum 
against commitments incurred, has risen to £ 
and it is impossible to say when beneficiaries wi 
in a position to claim payment of the sums which 
accumulated reserve represents, because to do 
must either reduce their proposals or raise from 
sources at least twice the amount of the Carnegie ¢ 
This is but another sign of the manner in which ind 
is being held up ay present prices. Whether we 
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THE HAYMARKET, LONDON. 
y BY J. TIM MACDONALD. 


~ April 1, 1921 


You are old FATHER, WILLIAM, the Young Man said, 

our brain is touched. 
But our WORK youcontiniiz to] 
Doyouthink at your age IT IS RIGHT cues 


a few more free libraries or not may not much matter, 


but it does matter when the same causes are operating 
against the carrying out of every class of building in 
the country. 
A Broadway Reconstruction. 

On of the few remaining low buildings in Broadway is 
to be pulled down, and unfortunately the building to be 
demolished was designed by Stanford White. Some 
months ago, when the Gordon Bennett newspapers were 
purchased by Mr. Frank Munsey, the ‘‘ Herald ’’ moved 
to a position on Lower Broadway, to which the “‘ Sun ”’ 
also moved from its old home at the corner of Park Row 
and Nassau Street. Nearly thirty years ago the late 
James Gordon Bennett secured a lease of the Broadway 
property. It was then well up town. No skyscrapers 
then adorned the vicinity. There were no McAlpin Hotel, 
no Martinique, no Marbridge or Monolith building, no 
big department stores. Mr. Bennett had the ‘‘ Herald ”’ 
offices erected by Stanford White after the model of the 
Palazzo del Consiglio, the City Hall of Verona. The 
building was an exact replica, yet adapted cleverly to the 
needs of a modern newspaper office, and it has stood there 
through thirty years a seeming challenge to the great 
commercial monsters which have been raised on every 
side. The lease is now about to expire, and the site has 
now attained an assessment valuation of $3,000,000 
(over £600,000). It is thus one of the most valuable in 
Manhattan, the ground values of which, in some cases, 
exceed those obtained in the City of London owing to the 
great contraction of the peninsula and the concentration 
of important building at its lower end. 


The Admiral and Temple Bar. 


Apmrrau Sir Hepwortu Mevux has made a telling and 
witty reply to the London Society’s request for the return 
of Temple Bar to London. ‘‘ In asking me to return 
Temple Bar the London Society shows more that an 
Ahab-like covetousness, for Naboth was offered compen- 
sation for his property. As Temple Bar was pulled down 
in 1878—43 years ago—there cannot be very many who 
remember it in its original site, and they then probably 
held the same views as ‘‘ The Times.’’ I do not believe 
there is an overwhelming desire for its return.’’ We 
think the Admiral has reason, and it must be remembered 
that it was through his action, that Temple Bar was 
preserved. We should at the same time be glad to see 
it rebuilt in London, but this incident may be taken 
as a lesson to the public not to destroy or part with 
monuments which a future generation may value more 
highly than a present one does. The ’seventies saw the 
demolition of many buildings which would be more 
highly prized to-day, including old Drapers Hall the fine 
woodwork and other craftsmen’s work of which was sold, 
destroyed or dispersed without the retention of records 
other than plans being preserved. The greater part of 
Barbers Hall was demolished in the same way, and had 
the site of Crosby Hall been required at an earlier date 
the happy solution by which its preservation was ensured 
would never have been considerel. When buildings of 
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historic or esthetic importance must be demolished there 
would be much to be said for the compulsory prior publi- 
cation of drawings and photographs in order that it might 
be ascertained whether or not it was possible to re-erect 
them on other sites and for other uses. 


The National Housing and Town Planning 
Association. 

Tur National Housing and Town Planning Association 
has sent us a great mass of literature giving an account 
of its varied activities in all questions relating to 
housing. They have held conferences covering different 
parts of the country which seem to have been attended 
by a large number of officials from towns within those 
areas, they are now considering means whereby suit- 
able tenants may be selected for completed houses, the 
assessment of those houses and the provision for repairs, 
the clearance of slums, an attack on conditions of over- 
crowding, the payment of increased rents for houses unfit 
for human habitation, housing schemes and unemployed 
labour, the standards of construction of new houses, 
town planning and arterial roads, and the areas in which 
houses should be built, and their character. Under the 
guidance may we suggest of the ever-enthusiastic Mr. 
Aldridge all of the conferences passed the same recommen- 
dations on the above points, while in all nine districts 
ballots are to be held for the District Executive Com- 
mittees. We note these signs of vitality with great interest 
and feel sure that had the nation been inspired with Mr. 
Aldridge’s enthusiasm it would have been impossible to 
look out of the windows in any house in the land without 
seeing ‘“ homes for heroes.’’ Had Mr. Aldridge only been 
able to solve the little financial problem which has caused 
some difficulty, and to inspire labour with his own 
enthusiasm, we should undoubtedly have seen a new 
England by now. 


“The Architect ” Fifty Years Ago. 


Aprit 1, 1871. 

Two years ago the Institute voted to Sir William Tite, M.P., 
their late President, in return for many gifts and other 
kindnesses, the compliment of requesting him to sit for a 
portrait to be placed in their rooms. The painter selected 
was Mr. Knight, R.A. Various causes have combined to 
prevent the completion of the portrait till now; but the 
subscribers will be glad to hear that it is now ready for the 
coming Royal Academy Exhibition. We have also the 
pleasure of stating that it is both a remarkably fine work and 
a most striking likeness. 


Tue American Institute of Architects has been invited 
to make a comprehensive exhibition of American architec- 
ture at the Paris Salon, which:opens in May 1921. The 
drawings will be selected by the Committee on : Foreign 
Building Co-operation of the Institute acting as a jury. 
A charge of $1.50 per square foot on drawings accepted will 
be made to cover cost of crating, storage, hanging, &c., the 
French Government paying the expenses of transportation 
to and from Paris. Insurance on exhibits can be arranged 
for by the Committee from the time of their departure from 
New York until their return at the rate of $1.50 per hundred 
dollars, if desired by exhibitors. 
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London Art Galleries. 


(All rights reserved.) 


Tur present exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, which opened last week, and will close 
on May 28 next, keeps a very good general level of 
achievement, as compared with previous years, without 
any new and outstanding features. This applies parti- 
cularly to the landscape: for the figure work this year 
cannot be considered as in any way significant. | We 
know in previous displays of this Society the’ work of 


Thorne Waite, J. C. Dollman, Robert Little, Harry 
Watson, Wale T. Wood, Moffat Lindler, Matthew 
- Hale, Oliver Hall, Lamorna Birch, Cecil Hunt: we 


expect from them a high quality of landscape work in 
certain definite lines, and this year we are 1n no way 
disappointed. J. C. Dollman has this time mainly 
devoted himself to Sussex vale and: downland; though 
his ‘‘ Moose at ‘bay’ 
animal life. Russell Flint has evidently been wandering 
south, as we gather from his subjects—a Spanish bull- fight, 
with the ‘ banderillero ” planting his dart; Bayonne 
with her wonderful medieval fortifications ; Avignon, the 
old city of the Popes; and a delightful study, “‘ The 
Terrace.’ Thorne Mi aite reaches a high level in ‘‘ The 
Hampshire Downs’”’ and “‘ The Afterglow, and Harry 
W atson, rather weak in “‘ A Vision = finds himself in 
his ‘‘ Evening Sunlight,’’ and in “‘ Summer ” treats to 
good effect the broken sunlight coming through and upon 
the trees. 

Brillant in its handling is the President’s contribu- 
tion, ‘‘ Near Brithir, North Wales,’’ where Mr. Hughes 
Stanton has treated in masterly manner both his oe 
ground and the massed clouds drifting across a windy sky, 
In “‘ Pool Estuary ’’ Oliver Hall is himself again in his 
fine reserve and careful dr awing: Moffat Lindler returns 
to Venice for his subject with success in two poetic 
visions, ‘‘ Silver and Grey—Venice,’’ and ‘‘ Sunset— 
Venice’’; and William T. Wood, good throughout, is at 
his best in his study of ‘‘ Midnight.’’ I noticed specially 
besides these E. T. MHolding’s admirable ‘‘ Poole 
Harbour,’’ Matthew Hale’s ‘‘ Sunset in Norway,’’ and 
Cecil Hunt’s ‘‘ Arolla Valley.’’ 

The figure work this year, as mentioned above, is 
somewhat slight. Mrs. Allingham has sent a little 
portrait sketch of Thomas Carlyle, dating from 1878; 
Mrs, Laura Knight has what is really a tinted drawing, 
and a very clever one, of some holiday girls upon the 
cliffs, and one of those theatre studies behind the scenes 
to which she has lately given her attention; in ‘‘ A Blow 
on the Downs ’”’ Arthur Hopkins shows a pretty drawing 
of a young girl in a white frock, and in the same genre, 


> 


but yet weaker is Constance Phillott’s ‘* Sleeping 
Maenad’’—though the background is_ charmingly 
arranged. Far the best of the figure painting is Miss 


Brickdale’s nymph who has just drawn her bow, with 
Cupid watching at her side: the figure of the girl, with 
her strong shapely limbs, is well “drawn, and suggests 
the tension of the muscles as she has just shot off ‘* The 
Arrow.’’ 

There is this year some interesting work from across 
the Tweed sent by E. A. Walton, R.S.A., who is an 
Honorary Member of this Society and President .of the 
Royal Scottish Water Colours. His ‘‘ Bull Rock’’ is a 
strong piece of work; though those who, like the present 
writer, have had some experience of angry bulls might 
prefer the rock without the accompanying animal. 
James Paterson, another member of the R.S.A., is ex- 
cellent in his ‘‘ Glenjaan,’’ but at his best in his really 
poetic vision of ‘‘ Moonrise, Glenluiart.’’ 


The Alpine Club Galléry has an exhibition of Modern 


Art, which opened the day before the Society of Water 
Colours, and which makes a good impression, all the 
works being in much the same key. and method. 
William Rothenstein has here an interesting portrait of 
John Drinkwater, the well-known dramatist; but what 
I would call special attention to in this exhibition are 
this artist’s landscapes. Fine in drawing is the building 
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“The Old Barn at les Farm,’ and equally goede in 
clot: but to my mind this is even excelled by the effect 
of clear light upon snow in Mr, Rothenstein’s ‘ Winter,” 
Augustus al ohn has several paintings here, among 4 
I should pick out his portrait of W. B. Yeats and his 
‘‘Blf Land,’’ in which he seems to strike a new note, 


- which is tender and charming. Excellent is Eric 


Kennington in his ‘‘ Lovely Roses,’’ every, petal lovingly 
drawn; and Howard Somerville next to this has a portrait 
Of The Artist,’’ reserved in colour and fine in qualit 
Max Gertler's treatment is very flat in his * Slade 
Student,’’ the outline of the figure cut sharp against ‘the 
background, even the high light of the pupil in the eyes 
toned out, and the sitter’s smile (if it be so muuch) amiigble 
but expressionless. 

At Walker’s Galleries Mr. Litten has just been show- 
ing some charming drawings, mostly of Rottingdean in 
Sussex, which was the home in later years of Sir Edwa; 
Burne-Jones, whose house appears here: they are reall 
line drawings with a colour wash. ‘This exhibition will 
be followed by the French landscapes of Gabriel Thor 
son. At the Hampstead Art Gallery E. M. ~ Dickey 
work has been followed by the paintings and sketches 
Mr. Gregory Brown, with a change again for April. — 

Some interesting ‘additions have been recently made to 
our national collection in ‘Trafalgar Square. These 
include Constable’ s famous painting of * ‘‘ Salisbury 
Cathedral,’’ which has been lent for a time by Lord 
Ashton of Hyde, and hung in Room XXII. betwaail the 
same artist’s ‘‘ Cornfield’’ and “ Cenotaph. "> Tn this 
wonderful painting the spire of the great Cathedral is 
seen emergent against the massed and threatening 
clouds ; and in the foreground most happily placed is ‘the 
cart and team of horses fording the stream. This work 
should not be missed by the lover of Constable’ s art 
it is typical in his peculiar treatment of broken lig 
In the corner of fhe same room is a delightful little oi 
study of trees in massed shadow against a pale blue s 
by that fine artist John Sell Cotman, recently aequt red 
for the nation. The ‘‘ Pamela’ series—illustrating 
Richardson’s story—in Room XXY., by Joseph Hig 
more (his dates 1697-1780), have something of Hoga: 
narrative touch, sai are purchased out of the Floren 
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Two sales of the first importance at Messrs. Christie, 
Manson and Woods in this month of April are the Greek 
and Roman antiquities of J. P. Heseltine on Tuesday, 
April 19, and the arms and armour, Harly English 0 ‘oak 
and tapestries of the late Morgan §. Williams on fue 
day, April 26. Both these collections are of the fir 
order, and we shall mention. them fully later.  _ 
We are informed that Room V. of the ation! 
Gallery has been rehung with paintings of the Milane 
School, including the famous ‘‘ Madonna of the Roe 5S, 
by Leonardo da Vinci. ; — 
The renovation of the roof of St. Mary Abchureh 
the City has permitted Sir James Thornhill’s great paul 
ing in the dome to be adequately seen by the aid of 110 
electric lamps with reflectors, projecting the light up: 
wards. The subject here is the heavenly host praisix 
God, David with his harp representing ancient music, 
and 9. Cecilia, with her organ, the music of the Chureh. 
Thornhill decorated also the dome of St. Paul’s- e 
Greenwich Hospital. i 
The death at the end of last month of the famous 
French artist, Jean Paul Laurens, at the age of eighty- 
three, removes a great and leading figure from the art 
of France. Laurens was once considered by official 
French art as one of the innovators, and the persistent 
refusal of his work with that of others led to the creation, 


s 


‘in 1863, of the Salon des Refusés, in which he exhibited 


beside Harpignies, Fantin Latour, Whistler, Manet, and 


Pissarro. One of Laurens’ most typical later works. was 
his “* Honorius—Lower Empire,’’ which, besides his fine 
drawing, showed his love of flame- like colour in| ‘the 


crimson-robed child emperor. 
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Architectural Impressions in the 
Engadine. 


To speak of architectural impressions in the Engadine 
seems, at first sight, very like a dissertation on ‘* Snakes 
in Iceland’’! But there are always crumbs of informa- 
tion to be picked up, even in unlikely places, by those 
who choose to keep their eyes open. In his ‘“‘ History 
of Modern Architecture,’’ Fergusson airily dismisses 
Swiss architecture, in a final paragraph of the account 
of German architecture, by saying that although not a 
art of Germany, it is not worth while devoting a special 
chapter to a country that in three hundred years has pro- 
duced but one building. This is a trifle sweeping to say 
the least, but there is not in Switzerland, and certainly 
not in the valley of the Engadine, a great deal of what 
is commonly rated as ‘‘ architecture’’; but there is, on 
the other hand, a good deal of simple, direct building, 
of a far from unpleasing character, building which has, 
indeed, a distinctive character and appeal of its own and, 
that perhaps is, strictly speaking, better entitled to the 
designation of ‘‘ architecture *’ than much that is more 
pretentious. 

The valley of the Engadine, with its lovely scenery, 
bracing air, and great altitude, has long been noted as 
a health resort, and in recent years has become famed 
for its winter sports, drawing votaries from all parts of 
the globe. It is barely forty years since a party of 
British and American tourists, visiting the Engadine in 
winter, and knowing Norway well, were astonished to 
find that winter sports were almost unknown, despite 
the wonderful suitability of the country and climate. 
They considered that if experts were brought from Nor- 
way to initiate sports, it would prove a wonderful success. 
They put their ideas before certain hotel proprietors, who 
took up the idea warmly and obtained the services of ex- 
perts from Norway, with the result that not only did the 
natives take up the winter sports, but people were 
attracted from every quarter. To-day, not only the 
Engadine, but many other parts of Switzerland are 
almost uninterrupted settlements of hotels and pensions 
for the accommodation of patrons of the winter sports, 
bringing a great revenue into the country. From the 
time one leaves the main line of the railway at Chur, and 
starts on the electric light-railway that slowly, and for 
three and a-half hours, ascends over bridge or viaduct, 
tunnel, or steep open grade, slowly winding its way along 
the mountain-sides until it reaches St. Moritz, 6,200 feet 
above sea-level, the beautiful valley is dotted every mile 
or so with a village, or rather settlements of hotels; 
each, like the medizeval castle of old, surrounded by the 
humble dwellings of its retainers. Very picturesque 
are these villages or settlements. The larger towns lower 
down are almost too neat in their spotless cleanliness and 
formality. These settlements have the saving virtue of 
a little less rigidity, and more play of contrast. The red 
tiled roofs, the smooth. cream walls, the bright-green 
shutters, the dazzling white of the snow, the bronze of 
the firs in their winter garb, and above all, the radiant 
gheams of a brilliant sun and azuré sky, make up an un- 
forgettable picture. 

In winter-time, and except in the brief summer, there 
is little yegetation—some hay is saved, and a few 
vegetables grown—otherwise everything has to be brought 
from a distance. 

_ The hotels being the dominant features of the villages, 
indeed the raison d’étre, set the keynote of design. Being 
nearly all comparatively large structures, they generally 
run to a considerable number of storeys, and, being built 
asa rule on a sharp declivity, there are ordinarily upper 
and lower ground storeys. . What strikes one most 
foreibly is the scarcity of the traditional Swiss chalet type. 
This style of wooden house, so associated with one’s con- 
ception of Switzerland, is comparatively rare in the 
Engadine. Interiorly the large houses and hotels are 
well planned and most comfortable. The furnishing is 
more or less in the German fashion. Central heating is 
invariable. The taste in colour decoration is occasion- 
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ally a trifle bizarre, but often, in the handling of strong 
colour, very effective and rich in appearance. 

The bulk of the more important buildings, being built 
for hotels, have all the appearance of hotels, and would 
never be mistaken for anything else. The building 
materials seem to have suggested a simple, logical, and, 
on the whole, dignified treatment of a purely utilitarian’ 
problem—stone and concrete are the chief building 
materials, brick is little used in the higher regions, 
although tiles, particularly ned pan-tiles, are extensively 
manufactured. There appears to be three kinds of stone: 
a grey granite, mostly used for steps, landings or quoins; 
a grey stone of very pleasing colour used for rubble 
walling, and a porous sponge-like stone. Cutstone, in 
the form of chiselled dressings, is conspicuous by its 
absence. Excellent and most intelligently handled 
rubble masonry is common, but is sparingly used; one 
sees quoins, and piers, or perhaps the entire lower storey 
done in rubbla stone, but seldom or never the whole 
building. The remainder is smooth stuecoed, and 
coloured cream or white. More commonly the entire 
building is stuccoed, in which medium the artificersseems 
most @xpert in producing a satisfactory surface. The 
absence of mouldings is most striking, and it is logical. 
In this stucco finish and in the clear atmosphere, heavy 
mouldings aré unnecessary—eyen a moulded cornice is 
rare. The usual finish is a wide flat cornice formied of 
the projection of the eaves. The fenestration is generally 
admirably arranged and proportioned, and the windows 
are without architraves or other enrichments, though now 
and again one finds committed the solecism of painting on 
in white an architrave or cornice! Owing to the great 
strength of the sun’s rays, even. in winter, external 
lowered shutters are as necessary as in a tropical country. 
Invariably painted a soft, but gay green, with the well- 
proportioned openings, the smooth stucco, and the wide 
eaves, a satisfactory result, free from vulgarity or ostenta- 
tion, and logical in its application, is obtained. The few 
attempts at more pretentious architecture are unsatis- 
factory and crude as arule. Flat roofs are common, and 
so, in spite of the heavy snowfall, are flatpitched roofs, 
though more usually a sharp pitch ig found. The roof 
coverings are either of local red pan-tiles or of heavy 
stone flag-slates, not unlike those of the Cotswolds or 
Westmorland, but more akin in varied colour to the’'old 
Delabole Cornish slates, which give a very picturesque 
result. | Occasionally the thin manufactured slates of 
Generally speaking, all the 
building crafts seem well and intelligently handled. In- 
ternal joinery is excellent, though simple, and extensive 
use ig made of the local home-grown timbers for 
panelling and general purposes; simplicity and absence 
of vulgarity is marked. 

In ironwork the craftsmanship is exceptionally good ; 
one often finds admirable examples of local hand-smithing 
of very delicate workmanship. Quoins of pebble, stuck 
on, are met with too, and coarse pebble-dash, the pebbles 
stuck in by hand. The combination of rubble masonry 
and stucco is often most effective. The locks and other 
hardware are simple and good. 

A notable feature is the fine school buildings, even in 
the smallest villages. 

An extensive industry in cast concreti in the form of 
cast drain pipes and concrete bricks is carried on in many 
places. Timber is used extensively for fuel. 

The churches are, for the most part, uninteresting, 
and generally stuccoed and very plain, but one or two 
small modern churches in rubble masonry, in a Roman- 
esque reminiscent of Rhenish Germany and of quite good 
design, were noted. 

The windows are invariably of the casement type, and 
fitted with temporary outside frames, removed in the 
summer. As these are only attached to the outer frames 
by a couple of small hooks, a word of caution is not amiss: 
The writer, in endeavouring to open one of these outer 
sashes secured by a couple of light hooks, suddenly pre- 
cipitated the whole contrivance on to the terrace beneath, 
from a height of forty or fifty feet. 
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St. Mary Abchurch. 


REFERENCE has been made by the Press to the so-called 


‘“ discovery ’’ of the painting in the dome of St. Mary 
Abchurch. Though it was common knowledge that. Sir 
James Thornhill had undertaken the decoration of the 
dome, it is, nevertheless, a fact that this wonderful paint- 
ing has remained in obscurity since Sir Christopher Wren 
completed the erection of the Church in 1686. It was 
only last week that the public were able to see clearly, 
for the first time, ce splendid masterpiece of the great 
painter. 

Fortunately, this building has escaped the threat of 
demolition which hangs over so many of our City 
churches, though an equally disastrous catastrophe has 
only lately been averted. 

The architects, Messrs. George Hubbard & Son, who 
were entrusted with the work of restoration, were able 
to replace certain main roof timbers, thereby securing the 
dome from imminent danger of collapse. 

In the course of this work, an opportunity of obtain- 
ing a closer’ inspection of the painting was. afforded, 
which led to the wise decision of the Rector and Wardens 
to allow the old system of imperfect lighting to be super- 
seded by one hundred and ten electric lights. and 
reflectors, which the architects have concealed behind the 
main cornice at the base of the dome. These are so 
arranged that a rich mellow light is dispersed equally over 
all parts of the painting, thus revealing an artistic work 
of the highest merit, which has hitherto been lost in the 
murky depths of a gloomy dome. 

Sir James Thornhill, who was the father-in-law of 
Hogarth, was born in 1676, and imported from the 
Continent a certain allegorical style. He was much 
patronised by Queen Anne, who commissioned him to 
paint the cupola of St. Paul’s at the rate of 40s. per 
square yard! Such notable buildings as Hampton Court, 
Greenwich Hospital and Blenheim Palace were all em- 
bellished by his brush. 

In the lower part of the dome of St. Mary Abchurch, 
between the lucarne lights and beneath the painted cor- 
nice, are depicted the heavenly graces and yirtues. The 
shells, which fill the spaces between, are executed with 
much skill and vigour. 

Higher up is painted a winged cherubic choir, playing 
on manifold musical instruments, while others are ador- 
ing the sacred sign of Jehovah at the summit of the 
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ST. MARY ABCHURCH.—A PORTION OF ONE OF THE 
DECAYED BEAMS. 
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dome. From this emanates an iridescence, tinging. the 
clouds with soft light that seems to display the masterly 
ability with which the artist has treated the heavenly 
vault. 

The Church situated in Abohurels Lane, nearly 
opposite Cannon Street Station, well repays ‘the thon ; 
of a visit, for there is concealed within its somewhat dull 
exterior, if not a heart of gold, a fine architectural 
example of the work of such masters as’ Wreng —_ 
Gibbons, and Sir James Thornhill. a 


New Books. 3 © 
‘Modern Paintings—I.’* The work of ‘Laura, and 


Harold Knight, with a-—foreword by Ernest G. 
Halton. 1921. ‘“‘ The Studio.’’ 7s. 6d. per folio, 


Turs volume, in folio size, upon the work of Laura 
and Harold Knight, with a ‘‘ foreword’? and eight colour | 
plates, is the first volume of a series of folios containing — 
reproductions in colour from pictures by modern — 
painters ; those following in the series upon the present 
volume being P. A. de Laszlo, L. Campbell Taylor, 
R.O.1., and ‘Arnesby Brown, R.A. The object: of this 
series, we are told, ‘‘ is to place i in the hands of diser 
inating picture- lovers faithful colour reproductions, + ) 
scale considerably larger than those which appear in ‘The © 
Studio,’ of interesting works by leading: painters - of the 
day ’’; and we are informed that these folios will 
issued at intervals of about one month. 


The idea is an excellent one, and the size aie 
gives scope for a very effective plate to appear. In his 
foreword in this volume Mr, Halton gives us a brief 
sketch of the life and work of Laura and Harold Knight, — 
who were fellow-students at the Nottingham School of 
Art, and have since lived a good deal in Cornwall, first 
at Lamorna, and later at Newlyn. The plates given here 
from Harold Knight’s work are excellent, both in the 
figures (‘‘ The Letter,’’ and ‘‘ At the Piano”), and the 
landscape of ‘‘Dosmare Pool,’’ of which Mr. Halton 
says, ‘‘it is a dignified composition treated with skill and = 
commendable restraint’? We cannot, however, say so 
much for the reproductions here from the art. ‘of. Mrs. 
Laura Knight. As reproductions there is little fault to. : 
found in ‘ ‘The Young Artists,’’ ‘‘ The Camp,”’ or | 
Sylphides ’’; but we cannot help feeling that—in the c 
of such an exceptionally brilliant and versatile painter 
Mrs. Knight, so modern in her whole outlook as well as 
her technique—where there were only four paintings 
be reproduced a better and more representative sele C 
of an artist who has often appeared 1 in the pages of 
Studio ’’ (an example is in the issue of only Fobra last 
might not only have been made, but tds wih an 
difficulty. 4 

Excellent as these volumes are, both in aaee and form, 
they are necessarily limited in colour illustrations; and» 
this is just why—especially when the available plates. 
have to be halved between two artists—selection be 
a matter of the very first importance. 8 2 = 


Proposed Berks, Bucks, and Oxon 


Architectural Association. — 


For some time many architects in the three counties — 
have felt that there should be a Berks, Bucks, and co 
Architectural Association. | 

The Council of the Reading Society of Architects on 
sidered the matter at a recent meeting, and it was decided 
to invite all architects in the three counties to attend — 
the next general meeting of the Reading Society of Archi- 
tects to discuss the fornia of such an Association. — 

This meeting will be held on Wednesday, April 6, at 
3.30 p.m., at the Chamber of Commerce Meeting Room, 
No. 156 Friar Street, Reading. 

Mr. MacAlister, the Secretary of the R.I.B.A., al 
be present, and explain the object and the best way . 
forming such an Association. 
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ST. MARY ABCHURCH : VIEWS SHOWING THE PAINTING OF THE DOME BY SIR JAMES THORNHILL. 
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— TL.—EccursiasticaL ARCHITECTURE. 


Tus digression on shams being now concluded, I will 
pass hastily to the second part of my subject, that of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

The various forms of Christian worship for which 
buildings are required may be divided conveniently, if 
not accurately, into two classes, the Catholic and the 
Protestant. Catholic worship is, as 1t were, centred in 
acts done at the altar. Protestant worship 1s not so 
concentrated, being rather a gathering together of 
believers for prayer and praise. Both are customarily 
supplemented by preaching: indeed, among Protest- 
ants the sermon is regarded as among the more im- 
portant parts of the religious service. Hach of these 
forms of worship has its appropriate type of building. 
And to these two the nineteenth century has added a 
third that which will do for either. The nineteenth 

_century has also largely reproduced a fourth type 
which does well for neither nowadays, that of the much- 
divided church of the Middle Ages. 

Catholic worship has to a certain extent crystallised 
since the time when men added aisle to aisle, and 
chautry to chapel, and money for church buildings has 
become harder to get; so that the cumulative experi- 
ence of recent times guides us more along the lines of 
St. Charles Borromeo’s treatise than along those of 
Pugin’s recommendations: more, that is to say, in the 
direction of the ideal basilica than in that of the com- 
plex minster. Pugin fought the point with vigour, and 
produced a striking diagram to show that three little 
roofs would cover a broad ground-plan more cheaply 
than. would one big one. ‘This is perfectly true, but it 
means'that you get three buildings instead of one, and 
that the outside ones, otherwise the aisles, are not well 
adapted for holding people who are occupied with 
what 1s being done in the middle one. I do not wish to 
labour this point nor to arouse controversy, in which 
no doubt it could be proved that for some purposes a 
manifold building is better than a simple one, I merely 
wish to point out that in Catholic worship, whether at 
Mass or Benediction, it is extremely important that 
every person in the congregation should be able to, see 
the altar, and that since the High Altar is normally 
the altar used there should be space for what may be 
expected to be the ordinary congregation in the main 
body of the building, in full view of that altar. It 
would, therefore, seem that the large rectangular hall 
with the altar elevated at one end of it must be the 
germ of the ideal plan for the Catholic church; and 
that, although aisles may and chapels will probably be 
required, the seating accommodation of these should not 
be taken into account when estimating the normal capacity 
of the building. 

In Protestant worship the altar or communion table 
is of less importance. Some denominations have it not, 
and in all Protestant sects I think I am right in saying 
that the communion table is of less frequent use than 
the pulpit. The Protestant place of worship seems to 
me,. therefore, best made of that oldest of all forms for 
a congregation of people, the amphitheatre. It is 
surely ridiculous to treat a preacher differently from a 
lecturer, and nobody would think of building an aisled 
cruiciform lecture theatre, therefore why should one 
build an aisled cruciform Protestant chapel? I would 
like to refer here to the magnificent building erected by 
Messrs. Paull and Bickerdike in Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, which now holds the congregations of 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer. Here is a most dignified amphi- 
theatral structure, as fine as marble and stone and oak 
can make it, in which huge numbers can hear the 
preacher with ease both for himself and for them. This 
building; together with my second example, the King’s 
Weigh House Chapel, by Waterhouse, which is oval on 
plan, shows conclusively, I think, that a departure 


* A paper read before the Manchester Society of Architects. 
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from the customary church arrangement does not 
incur any loss of architectural dignity in a place of 
worship. I know of another example in London, §t, 
George’s Church at Tufnell Park, where an octagonal 
nave is attached to a short chancel arranged for the 
service of the Church of England. This picturesque 
building, designed by the late George Truefitt, sug- 
gests further developments of the auditorium which are 
tempting to the experimentalist. T'wo remarkable 
churches in the form of a short-armed Greek cross. 
shall end my list. They are both by the same archi- 
tect, the late Edward Buckton Lamb; one is dedi 
cated to St. Martin and stands at Haverstock Hill, the 
other is at Addiscombe, in Surrey, and is dedicated to 
St. Mary Magdalene. Both are better models perhap, 
for a Protestant than for a Catholic building, althougl 
there is nothing in the form of either to unfit it for the 
rites of either worship. oe 

I have now mentioned the types of building which 


may be described as definitely Catholic and definitely 
Protestant. When I referred to a third type as bein 
a sort of en tout cas which will suit either, I was referring 
to what must, I think, be the best that we can hope for 
as yet in buildings erected for the Church of England. 
In the Church of England there are such wide diversities 
of practice in the conduct of worship that it is almost 
impossible for the architect to foresee what use or misus 
of his building a change of incumbent may bring about. 
Certainly the strictly Protestant form of auditorium is not 
suitable, since that form is not easily fitted for Oatholic 
worship. I think, therefore, that in designing churches 
for the Establishment it will be wise to take as our model 
the Catholic basilica, and so fit it as to be a 00 
auditorium as well. During the last century a fashion 
for choirs consisting of men and boys seated between the 
altar and the people has become almost universal, but 
there are now signs that this is changing, and that the 
advantages of placing the singers and organ behind th 
people, either in a western gallery or on the floor, are 
In collegiate churches ther 
1s no doubt that the male choir, vested in surplices, i 
properly placed in a chancel, and no doubt many churche: 
not collegiate will continue to imitate these arrangements. 
There. is, however, no commanding authority for what 
I may call our sham choirs, composed not of scholars or 
religious ‘but just of disguised parishioners and school-— 
boys, and therefore the architect cannot be sure that t 
fashion, with no roots in antiquity, will not go as it 
come. I therefore think that a defined chancel, perhaps 
screened off, is a mistake in any church not definitel 
collegiate, and I would suggest that the best model fo 
the modern Church of England church is that in which 
the chancel, so called, is merely a continuation of the 
nave, with no structural division between the two. __ 
My fourth and last class of church is that medieval 
type of which almost every church of the Gothic reviva! 
1s an example. Here again, where the church is co 
legiate the type may serve well enough, though I doubt 
whether open transepts will ever be found to be useful 


and compare them with the achievements of Pearson, 
of Bentley, of James Brooks, or of Bodley, I feel that 
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the style is indeed dying. Churches should be,as nearly 
everlasting as we can make them. They should therefore 
be vaulted rather than timber-roofed wherever we can 
afford this, and I think that ferro-concrete will often 
enable us to vault a cheap church and will conduct us 
to a style which will certainly not be Gothic... Now my 
hope for the future of ecclesiastical architecture in 
England is that it may not attempt to revivify the expiring 
tradition of medigvalism, although I do not object to 
the language in which our new thoughts are clothed 
being a Gothic one. But I hope that all church buildings 
in future may be better adapted to our needs than those 
of the last century can be. The great Tractarian move- 
ment in the English Church was so archeological in its 
tendency that, instead of learning from the experience of 
the Roman Catholic Church, in all its Catholicising 
developments, it looked backwards over the ages for pre- 
eedents. Consequently, not only did men build medieval 
churches, but they used them medievally. This appears 
now to be changing, and we may observe that in modern 
Church of England churches in which the worship is 
Catholic the tendency is to move along lines parallel with 
those along which the Roman Catholic Church has 
travelled during the last century. Protestant needs re- 
main more or less unchanged. The average church 
building for the Establishment now must therefore be 
adapted for all ritual possibilities, whether for the Service 
of Benediction or for the Mission Prayer Meeting. 

I do not think that I can consider Ecclesiastical 
Architecture here in any more detail than this, but I 
would like in concluding to point to the churches designed 
by Hawksmore in London as examples of interior design 
which very nearly fill the requirements of our ideal 
Established Church. I do not, of course, defend the 
galleries, pews, or mean sanctuary fittings in these 
buildings, which are merely the accidents of their date. 
I refer solely to the structures. Their style seems to 
me very noble. To some it will appeal as little as that 
of Wren’s churches does to me. “But there is a largeness, 
a dignity, and a suggestion of modernity about them 
which I think have seldom had justice done to them. 


I11.—Domestic ARCHITECTURE. 

It is a comfort, perhaps, to pass from the considera- 
tion of two fields of design in which British architects 
have no great reason to he proud of their most recent 
achievements to one in which their supremacy is now 
unquestioned, that of Small Domestic Architecture. 
This supremacy has not always been ours, although 
the times in which our house builders have failed to 
build well coincide in the main with times of similar 
failure in other European countries. I do not think 
that the smaller houses in such Books of Designs as 
those of Gibbs, Ware, and the elder Adam show any 
Superiority over those in De Neufforge, for example. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century, however, 
the rising prosperity of our commercial classes pro- 
duced a demand for a type of small house, either cot- 
tage orné or villa (this last, a term of high compliment 
at the time), which many able practitioners were at hand 
to supply. These little houses exhibit a degree of con- 
venience in their planning which, although far behind 
the requirements of to-day, is far in advance of 
that shown in the similar plans which can be found in 
Krafft and other French contemporary works. Their 
architectural style was cramped, perhaps, by the ex- 
-aggerated simplicity imposed upon it by the taste of the 
time. Still, [ think that the present-day architect can 
profit greatly by a study of such works as Papworth’s 
Rural Dwellings, Plaw’s Sketches for Country Houses, 
Villas and Rural Dwellings, Soane’s Sketches in 
Architecture, and last, but very far from least, James 
-Malton’s Hssay on British Cottage Architecture. These 
books reyeal the existence, at the time of their publica- 
tion, of a definite school of Domestic Design which had 
no parallel in any other country than in England. 
-Malton’s book, which I have so highly praised, was 
published in 1798, and is concerned chiefly with the style 
known then as Picturesque. It will therefore not 
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give any great satisfaction’ to those students who seek 
only in works of this period for Grecian details or those 
which we now agree to cali Later Georgian. Never- 
theless the engravings in this book show a remarkable 
perception of the possibilities of what we now describe 
as the Cottage style, and I think that they mark the 
birth of that quality in our architecture which has be- 
come a by-word to-day with the French, as ‘‘le con- 
fort anglais.’’ As the ’thirties of the century gave way 
to the ’forties, taste changed, and a northern Italian 
style succeeded to the Greek. The text-books of this 
period are the two volumes of Parker’s Villa Rustica, 
together with Hunt’s rather shameless imitation there- 
of entitled Architectura Campestre. The cottage orné, 
in the hands of such men as Wyatville, C. J. Richard- 
son, H. Kendall, junr., and, I grieve to add, Decimus 
Burton, became very rampant at this date. Nash’s 
castellated mansions also served as a model for many 
miniature reproductions, and Swiss cottages had their 
imitators, so that by the accession of Queen Victoria 
complete chaos appears to have been reached. The 
volume of designs published in 1833 by the architect 
of the old Town Hall here, Francis Goodwin, is a very 
fair mirror of the time. In this most interesting work, 
the Grecian, the Castellated Gothic, the Cottage 
Gothic, the Italian and the Moresque are mingled with 
admirable impartiality, sometimes even in one design. 
This welter of styles continued for about ten years, at 
the end of which time the Grecian, the Castellated 
Gothic and the Moresque fell out, leaving the Italian, 
the Cottage Gothic, and a new arrival, the Parsonage 
Gothic, in possession of the field. During all this time 
I think that we may say that if we did badly other 
nations did worse, and it is certain that our plans, 
although still far from convenient as convenience is now 
reckoned, were superior to those of contemporary 
continental houses. Superior in comfort that is to 
say, for in balance and proportion of parts they do not 
possess very much merit. Architecture is so much a 
matter of fashion in all those small buildings in which 
fancy may fairly take the place of rule, that I think 
we shall be wise in moderating the severity of the judg- 
ment which we are tempted to-day to pass on the work 
of this date. French smaller domestic architec- 
ture stands now in the main where English did fifty 
years ago, and I doubt if we are prudent in over- 
prizing what the most artistically gifted people in 
Europe have not thought it worth while to acquire. I 
say this by way of preface to the consideration of that 
remarkable movement which began, I suppose, with 
the building of William Morris’s house near Bexley by 
Philip Webb in 1859. We are apt to think this move- 
ment of supreme importance, and to compare the inti- 
mate and charming work of to-day with that of fifty 
years ago in a spirit of over-great vainglory. Cer- 
tainly we now can do many little things very ex- 
quisitely, but it is questionable if this power has not 
been acquired by diverting too much attention from 
great things to small. You remember the remark 
about too great skill at billiards being a sign of a mis- 
spent youth? Well, for thirty years, while the French 
have been refining and developing their noble idiom of 
formal architecture, we have been pre-occupied with 
minor details of handicraft. We both have our rewards. 

But to resume our lightning excursion through his- 
tory—the movement inaugurated by Philip Webb was 
furthered by many sensitive and poetical designers, 
among whom I may particularly mention KE. W. Godwin, 
W. E. Nesfield, Thomas Garner, Basil Champneys, and 
George Devey. Other even better known names 
will oecur to you. The greatest of them all I have 
reserved for separate mention, that. of Norman Shaw, 
to whose credit the greater part of that most typical of 
all productions of the time, Bedford Park, is due. 
Contemporaneously with this new movement, archi- 
tects like Waterhouse, Teulon, Salvin, George Somers, 
Clarke, John Douglas, and others remained in the main 
faithful to a Gothie tradition little infected by the Queen 
Anne. 
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It is almost impossible fairly to judge the condition 
of domestic architecture in England, say, in the year 
1880. Most of the men whom I have just mentioned 
were still at work and were extremely proficient in uniting 
the convenient with the picturesque. The plans of the 
houses of this period are indeed commonly quite up to 
the standard of to-day in every provision for domestic 
comfort, save only that bath-rooms were few and far 
between. Architecturally, to us, the greater number of 
them appear as no plans at all. Those of Devey, for 
example, although reputed as among the most convenient 
of his time, appear to us incredibly haphazard and mal- 
formed. Waterhouse in planning could do no wrong, but 
his domestic style is to us unpleasantly municipal. 
Norman Shaw’s plans have the merit, if merit it be, of 
giving the impression of medieval plans ingeniously 
coaxed up to date, and lend themselves remarkably well 
to the contrivance of picturesque elevations. 

And yet the reaction from this school which followed 
in the ‘nineties was not towards architectural planning. 
It was rather towards a sort of elaborate baldness in 
design. This curious movement can best be studied in 
the pages of the ‘‘ Studio,’’ where will be found feryent 
exhortations to the art of architecture to strip off all its 
garments and ride through the streets like Lady Godiva 
for the common weal. The simplicity which was urged 
upon us by the professors of the new cult, a simplicity 
which claimed to be exaltedly utilitarian, was not a real 
one. You had to learn the trick of it as you had to learn 
the trick of Norman Shaw “‘ picturesque.’’ There was a 
mysterious ritual of round windows, sloping buttresses 
and water-butts into which initiation was necessary before 
one could dare to practise the new style. 

Well, that is all dead, and what are we come to now? 
Chiefly, I fear, to a preoccupation with that recently 
discovered faculty, ‘‘ sympathetic handling of texture,’’ 
combined with just as irrational a practice of forcing 
symmetry as yesterday’s practice of forcing irregularity. 
In the spirit of playfulness it may be justifiable enough in 
a small cottage to make of a summer-house and a garage 
twin pavilions flanking the main mass, but if done 
seriously this sort of thing very soon becomes ridiculous. 
So does the habit of gathering chimney flues from all 
quarters of the globe in order to bring them out of the 
roof in one huge central stack. 

I will not labour this point further, but will bring my 
already long talk to a close with a few remarks on what 
I consider the proper importance of our modern fetishes, 
varied texture and broken colour. I do not think that it 
is true to say that the eighteenth century was indifferent 
to colour and texture in architecture. On the contrary, 
I think that just as decided views on these matters were 
held at that time as in our own, so that the subject is not a 
new one, although opinions upon it have changed. The 
old-fashioned specification which requires that bricks 
should be perfectly true and of a uniform colour, that 
slates should preferably be all of a size, that mouldings 
run in plaster should be sharp, and that everything that 
could be sand-papered should be sand-papered is probably 
a direct descendant of the specifications prepared in the 
offices of such gentlemen as Sir William Chambers and 
Sir Robert Taylor. Nowadays we specify that everything 
that can be done haphazard shall be done haphazard. 
Within limits it is all a matter of taste, and the present 
taste is for rough surfaces and soft outlines. I remember 
that in an admirable essay by Mr. Barry Pain there is a 
comment upon a similar change of taste in what is called 
artistic photography. What an advance there must be 
in art, he observes, if what would certainly ten years 
before have been called “‘ landscape out of focus and badly 
fogged,’’ is now called ‘‘ When the mists creep down the 


hills.’’ The passion, however, for the thumb-mark of 
the British workman is a fairly recent one. | It is im- 
material to architecture and does little harm. It began 


in the days of the romantic revival, when church archi- 
tects discovered that Portland stone ashlar was less suit- 
able for London churches than Kentish rag. 

If the design of a building is right, it will take a lot 
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of bad colour and texture to spoil it, and I think that 
in these we shall not lose our souls by following the 
fashions of our time if public taste so compels us. The 
only aesthetic rule involved in our choice of building 
materials and methods of workmanship is that these mus; 
not be finer than the design which they embody, A 
picturesque cottage would not be suitably built in Pen- 
telicon marble, for example. It matters much less, 
however, if the materials and workmanship are a, little 
ruder than they need be. <A severe design may prove 
more digestible to the lay critic if it be invested in what 
are now ‘felt to be the charms of broken surface and tint, 
and it will generally suffer as little as it will gain by the 
investiture. Therefore I should say that if your client 
chooses to pay for Dutch bricks, let him have Dutch 
bricks. If he choose to pay for hand work where machine 
work would do, let him have hand work. But do not over- 
estimate the importance of these things, and, above all, 
do not rely upon them to do your designing for you. The 
ultimate test of a design is whether it be pleasing in an 
outline drawing. I wonder how many buildings of our 
own time, or of those in the century preceding it, would 


bear that test? me 
Correspondence. - 
Licensed House Competition. oa 

To the Editor of THz ARCHITECT. ~ «+ 


S1r,—The critical review in your issue of 25th inst., 
accompanying the illustrations of the designs, took exception 
two of the framed conditions, (a) position of entrance to 
the refreshment room, and (b) with regard to the stairs, 
and you appear to think that our design violated (a). 
May we point out that competitors were not told to plan 
the entrance at the angle of the two streets? The exact 
wording runs: ‘‘ This room . . . should front towards street 
A with entrance at the angle of the Site and there should 
be a second entrance from Street B (this may be from a 
vestibule giving access to main stair and Club Room).” 
The angle of the site in which we planned our entrance is 
peculiar to Street A, and seeing that the second entrance 
necessarily fell near the angle shared by streets A and B, 
it seemed to us that our reading of the Instruction was 
reasonable and what was intended. = Sf 
The conditions do not bar a second stair to the assembly 
room ; in fact, by referring to a ‘‘ main stair’ a second stair 
would seem to have been expected by the framers of the 
conditions, and it is certainly necessary. In striving to 
secure a plan ideal in these and other directions our build- 
ing has exceeded the cube which bare observance of the con- 
ditions demanded but which we in no other direction haye 
transgressed.—Yours, &c., > 


Buount & WItrastson. 
5 Duke Street, Adelphi, London,  @ 
March 29, 1921. - 


Cut or Moulded Brickwork. - 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. _ 


Si1r,—I am gathering material relative to cut and cut 
and rubbed brickwork, and am anxious to find good examples - 
not yet illustrated in architectural books. I am particularly 
desirous of finding elevations in the Ionic Order, where the - 
capitals of columns or pilasters are of cut brick—not of 


building. This would be a great help, and I should be glad 
to acknowledge such assistance.—Yours, &c., : oo 

NATHANIEL LioyD. | } 

Great Dixter, Northiam, Sussex, = 
March 26, 1921. a 


Mr. Ernest C. Bewray, F.R.I.B.A., has been elected 
an Associate of the Royal Birmingham Society of Artists. 

Tur Aberdeen Town Council has given general approval 
to a scheme by Mr. Bell, city electrical engineer, for the 
provision of increased generating and converting plant at 
the Ferryhill Electricity Works, at an estimated cost of | 
£210,540. The works include the extension of the engime 
room and switch chamber. a 
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SISTERS BEpROoMS 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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EAST HAM HOSPITAL COMPETITION.—DESIGN PLACED FIRST. Messrs, Mennie & Surru, Architects. 
(See Inset Iliustrations.) 


The Architectural Association. 


N ordinary meeting of the Architectural Association was 

ald at 34 Bedford Square, W.C. on Monday, March 21, 

ir. G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., president, in the chair. 
The subject for discussion was 


“Tue Risk oF THE Guitp or BuriipErs.”’ 

Mr. Malcolm Sparkes, the Secretary of the Guild 
[ Builders, in opening the discussion, said he was 
articularly glad to be present because at a time when the 
ipitalist system of industrial control was breaking down 
| Was important that any attempt to build up a new 
ystem should be examined by everybody. It was speci- 
lly important that it should be examined by architects 
scause the first steps in the Guild movement were being 
iken in the building industry. He believed the Guild of 
uilders had begun on the right foundations, that it had 
of made the mistakes that had been made before, though 
robably it had made its own mistakes. The biggest idea 
| the world to-day was tlie idea of industry as a self- 
overning public service. It was a world-wide tendency 
nd the building industry appeared to be leading the way 
|many countries. ‘This change of motive was the im- 
ortant thing-—industry for service as opposed to industry 
r gain. In this country the miners, the railway- men 
nd the builders were racing for the same thing, and he 
elieved the builders would win and get the system esta- 
ished on a scale large enough to see if it worked. 
veryone present would agree that the purpose of 
dustry was to supply the community with things it 
eeded ; the astounding thing was that industry had never 
et been organised for that purpose. Up to now it had 
een organised to produce dividends. The Guild idea sets 
ut to give service and not to get it. That was the thing 
hich appealed. Compare it with the ordinary form of 
dustry in which the control js in the hands of the share- 
olders and to get them dividends. The Guild idea is 
‘sentially to give service to the community ; it is a self- 
overming team in which all sections pull together for 
ne interest. The team spirit is the fundamental thing. 
' was impossible to decide who was the employer and 
ho the employee. For instance, said Mr. Sparks, 
tough he signed cheques he was under the control of a 
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board elected by the workers. The Guild idea was 
capturing the trade-union movement all over the world, 
and was changing its direction. It was becoming im- 
mensely constructive. The building trades unions of 
England had led the way and got their machinery into 
action with contracts amounting to £3,000,000. One of 
the interesting things about’ the Guild of Builders was 
the way it had grown up from the rank and file. The 
Walthamstow Guild Committee was older than the 
London Committee which signed the contracts. The 
centre was the National Guild Committee which did not 
yet exist, though it will very shortly. 

This National Committee will represent all the Trades 
Unions in the industry as also all other functional organ- 
isations of the trade. It would not be controlled by share- 
holders, but by the people who do the work. The 
National Committee will have the duties of supplying 
materials, arranging for insurance and credit, doing a 
great deal of research work and it will centralise every- 
thing that ought to be centralised. The National Com- 
mittee would not build houses. The stock criticism was 
that the Guild of Builders would form a huge trust. But 
the old trust was a combine to obtain increased plunder ; 
the new combine will be self-governing communities with 
labour in control and capital in subjection, that is to say 
capital would be hired at a fixed rate of interest. Their 
object was to secure for the service of the public the 
advantages of industrial combination or to get a big team 
organised for the service of the community. The Guild 
ought to buy its raw material all over the world, to deal 
with insurance, to run its own publicity, and so on. It 
was nothing if not scientific. After the National Com- 
mittee came the Regional Boards or Committees. The 
London: Committee was now actually a legal entity. 
Such a committee was a contractor, could sign contracts, 
and do everything a contractor does with the important 
exception that it could not supply labour for its jobs. 
This latter was done by the Area Committee as represent- 
ing the Regional Committee. Hach type of committee 
had its own functions. The Area Committees were 
represented on the Regional Committee, and the Regional 
Committees would be represented on the National Com- 
mittee. Guild control is control by the rank and file. As 
instancing the new spirit Mr. Sparkes quoted the 
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following letter sent in his nan.e, as general manager and 
scecretary, to every man on joining the London Guild :— 

Dear ComrapE.—The Board of Directors extends to you 
the heartiest welcome upon your entry into Guild service. 
Together, we shall try to show that the control of industry 
by the people who do the work is the finest and most scientific 
form of industrial organisation that has ever been tried, 
far better than control by shareholders, by consumers, by 
municipalities, or by the State. We want you to under- 
stand that you are a part of a great self-governing team of 
organised public service, which intends to guarantee you 
against contingencies and asks you to ‘‘ pull your weight.” 

Guild control is control by the rank and file. You choose 
by your vote the representative of your own craft on the 
London Guild Committee and also the representative of your 
own Area Committee, and it is of the utmost importance 
that you should change your members the moment they 
cease to represent your views. 

Although officially described as General Manager, I am 
in reality your spokesman, for I carry out the policy that 
you lay down. The whole thing is real, and if we all pull 
together we shall do an incalculable service, not only to our 
own community, but to the World. We are going to make 
industry splendid. ; 

That final sentence ‘‘ We are going to make industry 
splendid ’’ was, declared Mr. Sparkes, typical of the 
whole idea. It was going to end the present scramble, 
and was the boldest and soundest thing done in industry. 
Hight months’ experience had demonstrated that all the 
talk about the workers being unfit to control industry 
was bosh. The team was now beginning to put its feet 
into the ground and pull hard. The Board of Directors 
controlled the policy of the undertaking. The Board were 
prepared to trust their managers who were the spokesmen 
of the rank and file. That being so the machine moves 
quickly. When Lord Leverhulme stated recently ‘‘ no 
business was ever created by a committee,’’ he had over- 
looked the Guild committees. Labour under the Guild 
becomes the first charge on production and is not treated 
as a commodity like timber or bricks. Guildsmen would 
draw pay in good or bad weather whether at work or in 
reserve. Payment for holidays, sickness, &c., will be put 
into action at a very early date. .Under no circumstances 
will the surplus be distributed as dividends. Their reserves 
would mainly be utilised for the improvement of the ser- 
vices, for many years it will be devoted almost entirely 
to improved equipment and research through the National 
Committee. The Guild system necessarily must produce, 
said Mr. Sparkes, the best possible craftsmanship. 
Architects were represented on the Board and possessed a 
vote. The whole question of the relationship of archi- 
tects to the Board ‘was very interesting. Architects 
formed part of the whole team which produced buildings. 
The Guild housing contract creates a triple alliance 
between the Guild and the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society (which supplied materials) and the Co-operative 
Insurance Society (which guaranteed the performance of 
the contract). The contract provided that the local 

‘authority should pay for the cost of the houses, plus £40 
per house for lost time, &c., plus six per cent. for office 
expenses and plant. On a large contract that percentage 
had proved adequate. A clause gives the local authority 
power to close the contract. In the two big contracts now 
being carried out by the Guild of Builders (London) 
Limited at Walthamstow and Greenwich the estimated 
cost works out at under £1,000 per house with all Guild 
charges added and was considerably lower than the other 
tenders. The erection of single houses for private people 
may follow. One of their difficulties was in the matter 
of plant. The Co-operative Bank advance credit for 
municipal houses. But that would not be so easy for 
single contracts. The Guild did not want to give lump- 
sum tenders ; it wanted in fact to, be a public service with 
all its cards on the table. It did not want to keep a hidden 
reserve. If the building owner desired to have the risk 

~ taken off his shoulders this might be done later by his 
payment of a premium which would be put in a central 
pool. If the Guild made a saving the building owner 
would get it. Their contract had been very severely 
criticised by building trade employers mainly on the point 
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those present had been very much interested 


liability to dismissal at an hour’s notice. 
was very considerable and existed to-day. 
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of the £40 per house for time lost. Employers say th 
will put an intolerable burden on the industry. : 
Sparkes declared his own belief was that it would tend ; 
reduce the cost because the men’s fear of unemploy; 
would be replaced by enthusiasm. The Guildsman w; 
not pull his weight under any other conditions, 
contest was not so much a war of class as a bal 
It was going to be possible to enrol the be 
on the side of the best idea. The Guild did not w 
money it worked for men. ‘There are the opposing 
of youth and age, creation and acquisition, enthusias: 
and fear. | a 

Mr. A. Hull, bricklayer, said that after thor 
studying the position of the working classes an 
listening to Mr. Malcolm Sparkes, Mr. Hobson ar 
Cole he became convinced that the Guild movem 
correct. So he went back to Walthamstow and org 
an area committee. 


ideas. 


They asked the Waltha 
Urban District Council if they might be allowed to 1 
The authority said they would allot them fifty h 
The bigger scheme was for 400 houses. The 
prices for the latter, however, were £100 lower per hou 
than any of the builders. To-day there were 250 mm 
working on that scheme. Personally, he had been 
building industry for twenty-five years, and he had n 
seen men working before with such enthusiasm as 
Walthamstow. The Guild removed the dread 
employment. | He could remember once being § 
heartbreaking weeks without a job, though he spa 
possible effort to get one. Building workmen ¢ 
they had as much right to live as any other see 
the community, providing they delivered the good 
they were organised for social service. 
going to happen in the near future. 
were in a ferment and are wanting to do 
revolutionary. They in Walthamstow were dete 
to make the Guild a success. ‘Conditions in the p 
had a tendency to lead to scamping. The Guild 
ment stands for doing work thoroughly. The { 
system by which the builder was a capitalist was | 
beautiful building, for he wanted to eliminate ey 
pleasing to the eye for the sake of profit. T 
was out to make beautiful buildings. They he 
mined to end the present system and to put th 
in its place.. They were all cogs of the machine, 
bricklayers or architects. In Walthamstow the} 
resolved not to go back to the conditions of 19 
men pulled each other back in their fight to get 
Mr. W. G. Newton, vice-president, in movi 
of thanks to Mr, Malcolm Sparkes and Mr. | 


of this new form of dealing with industrial prob 
was extraordinary what a reserve fund there 
willingness for service in people. Under the 
service men will accomplish wonderful things. — 
possible to attempt to solve the industrial prob 
lines of using that service it would be a great a 
ment. The building trade was peculiarly appro 
such an experiment. For one thing it hardly 
from foreign competition; it was a home ind 
every sense of the word. Those present were 1 
in the idea both as citizens and as artists. T 
to produce the finest thing appealed to them partic 
There was a certain danger of sameness and stereo 
of design if the ideals of the Guild became gen 
will be difficult for their first technician to dey 
forms of beauty. The great mass of the mem 
have grown used to producing certain types of 
and might object to the trouble of picking up 
ideas. That position had occurred under the 0 
vious Guild system—namely, in the days of - 
Rome. The Romans never developed, but got 
bit worse as time went on. 

Mr. T. L. Dale thought that, while every: 
be in sympathy with the movement, one could : 
blind to its difficulties. The condition of the 
artificers before the War was deplorable 
Its mo 
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MODERN PLANT 
FOR DISPOSAL 


Surplus Mechanical and Chemical 
Plant, the property of Nobel In- 
dustries, Limited, is available for 
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Gas &8 Oil Engines ; Locomotives, 
Boilers, dir Compressors, Fans && 
Heaters, Pumps, Shafting, Pulleys 
and Weighing Machines. Also 
Buildings of Steel, Wood 8 Brick 
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contract there was the big difficulty of arriving at cost. 
If it put an end to secrecy they would all be delighted. ’ 
But, personally, he did not believe that. would ever come 
about until that Last Day when there will be no secrets.’ 

Mr. W. T. Benslyn said that he had’ known con- 
cractors who were good decent men. The spectre of 
unemployment had been faced in the past with stupendous. 
courage. Unfortunately, the type of contractor has 
altered considerably ; now he is a financier rather than 
a builder. The old type knew the trade and understood 
architects. The introduction of the cost-plus-profit 
system during the War had given the Guild their chance. 
But it involved many risks, The idea was all right so 
long as there existed plenty of work. Medieval guilds 
broke down because they failed to keep abreast of new 
knowledge. It seemed possible that in the future, say 
in twenty years time, the tyranny of the guilds might 
prove worse than the tyranny of the individual builder. 

Mr. A. H. Moberley thought that if the whole build- 
ing industry were organised into one guild there would 
be great difficulties. Clearly unemployment arises 
because there are more people wanting to do jobs than 
there are jobs to do. How many people was the Guild 
going to admit? Another drawback was that the vote of 
the skilled man would carry no greater weight than that 
of the unskilled. 

Mr. E. E. Lofting spoke of a client who recently 
called upon him with a wish to have a bungalow built 
by the Guild of Builders, but who did not seem to care 
what it looked like, so strong was his faith in the work- 
manship of the Guild. Unquestionably the very best 
way to get good work was to get it done by the happy 
man who can call his soul his own. The more one spoke 
of these things the more one spoke rank socialism. 

Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, the president, described the 
difficulties of the scheme as enormous. These would be 
particularly great in the early stages when there were 
the old and the new systems side by side. ‘The present 
system was rotten. The Guild was not, in his opinion, 
the right solution, but it was an honest attempt and ought 
to be encouraged. Above all it was a constructive sugges- 
tion. At Liverpool Cathedral the contractor was work- 
ing on a schedule, so there was no inducement to scamp 
work. The contractor and his workmen are proud and 
interested in their job and were as fine a set of men as 
could be got anywhere. 

Mr. Sparkes and Mr. Hull, having briefly replied to 
some of the points raised, the meeting terminated. 


Forthcoming Events. 


Monday, April 4.—Royal Institute of British Architects. 
—Meeting at 9 Conduit Street, W. Paper by Sir Lawrence 
Weaver, K.B.E., F.S.A., entitled ‘‘The Land Settlement 
Building Work of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries.”’ 
8.50 P.M. 

Tuesday, April 5.—Liverpool Architectural Society.— 
Meeting at 135 Harrington Street. Annual General Meeting 
and President’s Closing Address. 6 P.M. 

-— Institution of Civil Engineers.—Meeting at Great 
George Street, Westminster, 8.W. 1. Paper by Mr. L. 
Hamilton Larmuth, A.M.Inst.C.E.,.. entitled. ‘‘ Airship 
Sheds and their Erection.” 5.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 6.—-Reading Society of Architects.— 
Meeting at 156 Friar Street, Reading. _ Discussion on 
formation of proposed Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Architec- 
tural Association. 3.40 P.M. 

— Royal Archeological Institute.—Meeting in the apart- 
ments of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, W. 
Paper by Mr. Andrew Oliver entitled ‘‘ Notes on the 
Destroyed London Monasteries and Churches.’? 4.30 p.m. 

Friday, April 8.—London Society.—Meeting at 18 John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. Paper by Miss Norah March, 
B.Sc. (Editor of ‘‘ National Health’’), entitled ‘‘ London 
Development in Relation to Health.’ 4.30 p.m. 


THe Rugeley Urban District Council, on the recom- 
mendation of an inspector of the Ministry of Health, have 
decided to erect. further houses, and have accepted a tender 
of a local builder of £822 per house, which was less than 
the previous tenders. 
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Light Castings for Buildings. 
As part of a general investigation into the supplies ar 
prices of building materials, a sectional committe 
appointed by the Standing Committee on the Investig 
tion of Prices and Trusts under the Profiteering A 
and 1920, have conducted an enquiry regarding light cas 
ings (grates, stoves, mantels, registers, rainwater pe 
baths, &c.), dealing also with the question whether pric 
are affected by the action of any trade combinat 

Their report, published last week as a White 
states that the present output of light castings is eg 
at 250,000 tons per annum, of which about 200, 
consist of castings for houses. Scotland supplies 
seventy per cent. of the output, and the Midla 
per cent. The Committee find that the industry, o1 
its producing and distributive sides, is effectively ¢ 
trolled by the National Light Castings Association and ¢ 
Builders’ Merchants’ Central Committee. — 

In 1911 the National Light Castings A 
comprising about eighty of the leading ironfound 
formed, and steps were immediately taken to regu 
output of light castings and to raise their price 
purpose that within nine months of the formatio 
association prices had been advanced by twenty- 
cent. By the end of 1912 the association rep 
ninety-five per cent. of the total output of the i 
This encouraged the Builders’ Merchants’ Alli 
jointly with the Ironmongers’ Federated Associ 
approach the N.L.C.A. with a proposal that. th 
besides fixing manufacturers’ prices, should fix t 
mum prices at which the merchants and the iron: 
should sell to builders and to the general public, 
street trading between ironfounders and traders 
cease. As a means of ensuring that the price-lis 
be observed, they proposed a system of deferred 
whereby any traders not conforming to the listed 
should be penalised. They further proposed that 
N.L.C.A. would refuse to give this deferred rebate 
distributors not conforming to N.L.C.A. prices, 
turn pledge themselves not to buy light cast 
any ironfounders except such as were members 
N.L.C.A. After negotiation an agreement was 
at, but a small group of merchants, including on 
of the largest in the kingdom, refused to su 
the arrangement, on the ground that the margin o! 
allowed was not sufficient to cover merchants’ o1 
working costs. \ 

From that time down to the present these m 
have not subscribed to the N.L.C.A. agreemen 
they have handled any N.L.C.A. goods they have 
no deferred rebate in respect of them. Unde: 
arrangement each member of the association 
had to declare in confidence to the secretary 
of his output in the three years prior to his 
association. From the figures so furnished 
annual aggregate output of all the member: 
ciation was ascertained, as also the -perce 
To each mem 


percentage of the total trade, he shall pay 1 
7% per cent. of the amount by which his sal 
quota. On the other hand any manufacture 
less than his quota draws from the pool 74 
the amount by which his sales fall below k 
export trade only is exempted from pool p 
arrangement the Committee regards as a d 
pansion and improvement. The pool is n 
weakness rather than of strength even to the 
and in the interests of the nation-as a whe 
convinced that the pooling system must be de 
its effects. e 
Since 1913, continues the report, the N 
controlled the price of light castings by fixi 
below which they should not be sold to the u 
chaser, allowing discounts on an agreed se 
various middlemen through which they may pass. 
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this the Building Materials Central Committee, represen- 
tative of all builders’ merchants carrying stocks of har I- 
ware, fixes the price at which hardware goods, including 
of course light castings, should: be sold retail by the 
merchants. In the case of rough goods the margin of 
profit is greater than in the case of the N.L.C.A., but 
this does not infringe the agreement with the N.L.C.A., 
which is concerned solely with preventing sales below its 
standard price. The B.M.C.C, margin of profit varies 
from 74 per cent. to 33% per cent. This, the Committee 
think, is not unreasonable. | 

The following is a summary of the Committee’s further 
findings :— 

‘By a system of deferred rebates, conditional upon 
exclusive dealing and strict conformity to the price-list, 
the N.L.C.A. binds almost the whole of the distributing 
trade, reinforces its control over prices and makes it diffi- 
cult for any existing or would-be competitor outside the 
association to market his goods. We are of opinion that 
the giving of deferred rebates on condition of price main- 
tenance and exclusive dealing should cease. 

‘The present output of light castings would seem to 
be sufficient for rather less than 4,000 houses per month. 
In proportion as that rate of house completion is exceeded 
the output of light castings will need to be increased, and 
more skilled moulders will be required. In so far as the 
association is promoting the introduction of improved 
methods and equipment it is assisting output; but the 
effect of its pooling arrangement is to restrict output. 

‘The average increase in the price of light castings 
used in house construction between July 1914 and July 
1920, was about 284 per cent. This is almost entirely 
attributable to increases in the cost of raw material and 
labour, which rose during the period approximately as 
follows :—Pig-iron 336 per cent., coke 243 per cent., 
skilled wages 227 per cent., unskilled wages 376 per 
cent.’’ (taking into account the reduced number of work- 
ing hours). 

‘‘The minimum prices fixed by the N.L.C.A. since 
the Armistice show a profit which cannot be considered 
as unreasonable. The discounts allowed afford a fair and 
reasonable margin to the distributor. The price-list 
issued by the Builders’ Merchants’ Central Committee for 
goods sold ‘over the counter,’ though showing in the 
case of rough goods an increase on the association stan- 
dard list, represents a gross average trading margin of 
twenty-one per cent. over the whole range of goods. We 
regard this percentage as not unreasonable for goods of 
this nature sold from stock. 

‘‘The arrangements made between the N.L.C.A. and 
the Department of Building Material Supplies as regards 
price and standardisation in manufacture we regard as 
satisfactory. They afford the manufacturers a profit that 
is ample but not unreasonable. Under this arrangement 
light castings for housing schemes are obtainable, princi- 
pally as a result of economies in distribution, at prices 
substantially lower than would otherwise be. possible. 

‘‘The N.L.C.A. has during the last two years engaged 
in certain activities designed to raise the level of efficiency 


and lower the costs of production throughout the industry. . 


In our view these activities do not at present adequately 
balance the restrictive influence of the association, and 
there is no guarantee that the results of improved effi- 
ciency would reach the public in the shape of lower prices. 

‘“By reason of transport costs and the agreement 
between the N.L.C.A. and the distributing trade, foreign 
competition cannot be relied upon as a safeguard for the 
public against excessive prices. We are of opinion that 
the powers of an association which wields such monopo- 
listic control over an industry are so open to abuse as to 
make it a menace to the community, and we urge that 
such combinations should be brought under the surveill- 
ance of some Department of State on the lines of the 
recommendations contained in the report, dated April 24, 
1919, of the Committee on Trusts.”’ 

The Committee pay tribute to the invaluable service 
rendered by the N.L.C.A. to the Government during the 
war in the organisation of munition production, adding: 
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141 extra places; the erection of a Council school 


war and post-war period the prices of light castings : 
have risen far higher but for the control exercised 
association; we think the association is alive a; 
to the fact that its best policy is one of moder 
are fully sensible of the value of the activities wh 
association is now developing in the matter of tech 
education, research, uniform costing, standardisation 
and we appreciate the willingness with which 
entered into arrangements for the supply of light. 
for housing schemes on a cost accountancy basis. 


Housing News. 


Tue Llandrindod Wells Urban District Coum 
considering four tenders for the erection of fourteen 
the first of a proposed batch of twenty-six ur 
Council’s scheme, provisionally accepted that of Ma 
Hopton (Llandrindod Wells). The tender was as fo. 
A type, £1,646 per pair; B 4 type, £1,956 per pair 
£1,895 per pair. The total cost of the fourteen 
the scheme is approved by the Regional Committee, 
£13,038. - 

Tue Sites and Buildings Sub-Committee of the B 
ham Education Committee have reported that the 
of building operations at Erdington, Saltley, — 
Wood, and also on the Pineapple Farm and Billesle 
estates will necessitate the provision ‘of further 
accommodation at an early date. The proposals ine’ 
transfer of the temporary school in Ryland Road 
ton, to a new building to be erected in Kingsbu 
the Ryland Road school affording accommodation 
additional places; the erection of a new: school for 6 
dren in Nansen Road, Saltley; the enlargement 
existing Council school at Yardley Wood, provid 


children on a site to be purchased adjoining the « 
Pineapple Farm; and a new Council school for 800 : 
on the Billesley Farm estate. id 


Trade Notes. 


Messrs. Joseph Kayr & Sons, Lrp., Lock 
Leeds, have received a renewal of the contract for su 
their patent oil cans and spouts to the British Nav 

Messrs. Rosert Jenkins & Co., Lrp., of Rot 
have made the following reductions in the prices 
Combination with gas cooker :—Size 1, from £365 to 3 
2, from £40 to £33; size 3, from £45 to £36. With 
oven the reductions are :—Size 1, from £40 to £35 
from £45 to £38; size 3, from £50 to £42. — : 

To-pay there is a tendency to revive the old-f 
use of pottery in interior decoration. The met! 
are many; perhaps the simplest is to have a dado ¥ 
round the room and to use artistic cottage wares 
junction with a frieze. Mr. Norman W. Fran 
stow Place, Bayswater, W., the pioneer of leadle 
china, has on view at his establishment a wide 
quaint and beautiful cottage pottery. 

Amone the manufacturers whose energy and i 
are producing good results in the building world 
mentioned Messrs. Joyce, Maule & Co., of Bank 
Swansea, whose London office is at 28 Vi 
London, 8.W. 1. A special material introduced | 
a roofing felt produced by a patented process by 
homogeneous mixture of pure asphalte and fibre is 
which has the qualities of toughness, pliability, 
and fire-resisting. A fault of some roofing preparati 
kind is that the asphalte and, fibre of which they 
posed arg not brought into intimate connection or “ 
combination ’—to use an analogous phrase—but 
separate, and in these the asphalte is apt to cake off 
the groundwork of fibre unprotected. The dura 
materials cannot be depended en with certainty, 
times disappointment ensues. The roofing materia’ 
Messrs. Joyce, Maule & Co. is sold in rolls (216 
voll) 30 inches wide, with nails and cement for 
included. The same firm manufactures damp-course 
made on similar lines, but thicker, stronger, and 
This can be cut in any widths from 24 inches up to 
and in lengths up to 100 feet. The most inexperi 
using these excellent materials is bound to pr 
job, and from actual inspection and experience \ 
hesitation in recommending our readers to adopt 
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The Vital Issue. 


v the reshuffle of Cabinet appointments there is one 
hange which may affect the building industry—the 
ubstitution of Sir Alfred Mond for Dr. Addison as 
[inister of Health. It is too early to say at present 
shat this means, but we have very clear ideas of 
shat it should not mean, both for the building in- 
ustry and the country. Whatever may be the rela- 
ive merits of the two men, there is no doubt that 
ir Alfred Mond is a greater driving force—there is 
qually none that he has been instrumental in en- 
weing the bureaucratic activities of the Office of 
Vorks, which is now competing against architects 
nd contractors alike—-the former by designing hous- 
ig schemes, the second by carrying them out at 
ublic expense by direct labour. We may very 
aturally ask whether the appointment of Sir Alfred 
fond is merely the promotion of an abler man to 
n important Government Department, or the pre- 
ide to an attempt to relight the dying fires of State 
ousing and to make a more successful assault on 
rivate enterprise. 

In the era of the French Revolution a phrase was 
oined which bears on the present position of affairs 
ere ; that phrase was the ‘‘ Will of the Nation.’’ As 
farold Cox stated in the ‘‘ Sunday Times,’’ two 
ears ago it looked as if several of our greatest indus- 
ries, including coal and railways, might become 
ationalised in the socialistic sense. The opposition 
» these tendencies did not arise from the Govern- 
lent itself but rather from the people; in other 
yords, it is the ‘‘ will of the nation’’ which has 
ecreed that these things should not be, just as the 
will of the nation’’ is opposed to the extension 
nd continuance of State housing. The Coalition 
Wes its existence and its strength, not to the fact 
hat its actions as a whole inspire enthusiasm or 
ecure conviction, but to the very general conviction 
hat a split at the present time might secure the 
sturn of a Socialistic Labour Government, repre- 
senting what is in all probability but a large minority 
ote. In other words, the Coalition is supported 
ither because it represents the lesser of two evils 
han because it represents a positive good. Many 
f us would otherwise give our allegiance to indepen- 
ent politicians whose views seem to be more in 
ecordance with justice and are less governed by ex- 
ediency ; but if we did so we should obviously be 
lling the position to the enemy. 

Now the ‘‘ will of the nation’’ is clear on one 
omt, which is that the results of the war have placed 
tievous burdens on its back, and it is in no humour 
> see these burdens increased in order that 
rovernment Departments may try new experiments 
t the cost of the over-burdened taxpayer or rate- 
ayer. ‘The majority of voters is quite determined 
n this point, and will support the Coalition if. it 
ill show that it recognises facts. Electoral cam- 
aligns and eloquence are unnecessary if the Govern- 
lent recognises this ; they are quite useless if it does 
ot. We remember a solicitor who was having 


offices built for his firm, who told us he had a system 
in dealing with his architect. If the latter came 
to him with suggestions for an improvement in de- 
sign, he asked him if it involved an extra. If his 
architect said ‘‘ Yes,’’ he told us he said he ‘“‘ did 
not want to consider it, whatever its merits might 
be.”’ We quote this, for, rightly or wrongly, it 
exactly expresses the feelings of every man in this 
country who has little or much to lose, and we claim 
that the majority have something to lose. 

What we have indicated as being the Govern- 
ment’s strongest card is equally that of every one of 
its members. Sir Alfred Mond has in the immediate 
past shown himself as a skilful organiser of a depart- 
ment which has extended its functions beyond that 
which we hold the Office of Works was organised to 
carry out—the upkeep and necessary repairs of 
Government properties. His late department is now, 
as we have stated, competing with both architects 
and contractors in the field of their activities, but 
with the resources of the taxpayer behind it. He 
enters into a new and greater office—that of the de- 
partment which takes the place of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Will he, or will he not, in his advance- 
ment recognise what we claim to be the ‘‘ will of the 
nation’? that bureaucracy shall be limited? If he 
does, he will have an ample field for his energies in 
the organisation of a department which is necessary 
and should be of great service to the country. If 
he does not, despite his abilities, heis fighting against 
a greater force than one which can be governed by 
personal abilities or thoroughness. The very fact of 
his greatness or his ability may only accentuate his 
failure. And with it, like Samson, he will be help- 
ing to pull down the supports of the temple—the 
Coalition Government, which depends on the con- 
viction of the average voter. For between a party 
which is pseudo-Labour and the Labour Party, the 
former will be always at a disadvantage, and one 
which will bring into existence a third body of inde- 


pendent voters, who may not be able to secure a 


majority but whose abstention may give organised 
Socialistic Labour its opportunity. These are times 
in which all sane men should stand together to fight 
a conspiracy largely supported by those whose loyalty 
to the country is in doubt. 

Labour, better advised after the war, might have 
made a choice difficult : it has chosen in the coal trade, 
in building, and in other industries, to make the issue 
plain and simple. And the issue is this : that what 
a man sows that shall he reap; and no one of us has 
a right to doles and subsidies from the community, 
but simply to a fair and proper proportion of what 
our industry and skill can earn. If the miners in 
their madness cripple a vital industry, the whole 
community will suffer, but the greatest loss will fall 
on the miners themselves, and the Government will 
win the respect and gratitude of the whole com- 
munity if they show themselves neither intimidated 
nor deflected from their course in a matter in. which 
they have the support of the bulk of the community. 
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Notes and Comments. 


The Subsidy to Private Builders. 


Dr. Appison’s Housing Bill was rejected last season on 
the ground that it was an omnibus measure containing 
objectionable features of a far-reaching character and 
highly contentious in their nature. We were then 
promised that the subsidy clauses, to which no one 
objected, should be reintroduced as a separate Bill this 
session, and congratulated ourselves on the sweet reason 
of the solution. Now, however, we have another Housing 
Bill, which, if not an omnibus measure may be likened 
to a dog-cart one, and we may be told that we cannot 
have the subsidy unless we take the other ingredients of 
the Bill with it. What will happen to this measure 
now that the Ministry of Health has a new head we do 
not know. Will the ‘‘ Minister without Portfolio’’ be 
allowed to shepherd his oftspring through Parliament vor 
will Sir Alfred Mond recall it and give us a new pre- 
scription of his own? We hope we have seen the last 
of Housing Bills, and should feel happier if the litt! 
subsidy measure could be reintroduced without doubtful 
companions, and if we knew that it would be the last 
of its tribe to pass through Parliament for some years 
to come. 


An Iniquitous Clause. 

Tur most objectionable feature in the new Housing 
Bill is the clause under which, if a house of the annual 
value of £50 in London or £40 outside and is untenanted 
for a period of more than three months, the house may 
be seized by the local authority for purposes of housing. 
It is true that twenty-one days’ notice must be given 
and an order obtained from the Ministry of Health, but 
even with these safeguards the clause is an iniquitous and 
unjust one. We are told houses are wanted, and that 
people should be encouraged to build them; but what 
encouragement is it to the man who owns or builds if 
his property can be compulsorily seized under any cir- 
cumstances? The principle might be applied to other 
necessities, and we might argue that bread and meat were 
wanted, and that therefore all bread and meat which 
remained in the shops at six o’clock in the evening should 
be seized by the local authority and distributed for what 
it might fetch on that day. Should we expect, under these 
circumstances, that bakers and butchers would try to 
supply the wants of the community? The only difference 
between Dr. Addison’s proposal and that of Mr. Smillie, 
made at a Housing Conference in Scotland, is that Mr. 
Smillie favoured the seizure of great houses for the work- 
ing classes, while he did not suggest that any payment 
should be made. This, however, is only a difference in 
degree, and both proposals are based on the principle that 
the community can override the rights of private owner- 
ship. 


An Architect-Speculator. 
AccorDINnG to a contemporary, Mr. Ospalak, whose name 
is not familiar to us, has acquired the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, which is to be reconstructed and fitted up 
as a modern office building, a feature of the scheme 
being a large auction mart on the premises. The build- 
ing contains six acres of floor space, and occupies a site 
of one acre. Mr. Ospalak also contemplates the erec- 
tion of a large block of flats at Millbank to meet the 
demand of officials connected with the Government 
Departments. The flats are to be built on the lines of 
those erected in Park Lane. Schemes in other parts of 
London contemplated by Mr. Ospalak are estimated to 
cost between four, and five million pounds. Mr. Ospalak, 
who is not yet twenty-eight years old, won an art student- 
ship when nine years old, and passed the Oxford Senior 
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1 BUCKINGHAM STREET, WESTMINSTER. L. 8S. Crossie, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. (See page 241.) . g 

TERRACE AND GARDEN HOUSE IN WESTGATE, LOUTH. L.S. Crossziz, F.R.LB.A., Architect. (See page 241.) 

PROPOSED BLOCK OF FOUR SMALL HOUSES, MILL HILL, N.W. Rosert P, Ocuessy, Architect. 
“SHELL CORNER.” From a Drawing by J. T. Macponayp & Son. Mussrs. NoRMAN & TREHEARNE, Architects. 
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Examination with first-class honours. He has 
little more to do, for there is the membership o 
Royal Academy and the Presidency of the R.I.B 
Mr. Ospalak has time in his favour. Major Paw 
it seems, a competitor in his chosen field of operatic 


The “Weekly Record” of the Housing 
Town Planning Committee. 


We should give credit where credit is due, and, 
we differ from Mr. Aldridge, we must give him ful 
for his ability as a propagandist. If he stand 
Parliament he will get in, and if he is a memb 
will remain in, for he can sail farther with less 
in his favour than anyone we know! 
In the ‘‘ Weekly Record ’’ he makes use of the n 
crisis, pointing out that much of it may be atti 
to bad housing conditions in mining districts. § 
Bell .and Sir Charles Dorman are, we are told 
examples of exceptions to the rule that emplo 
‘‘ unable or unwilling to take remedial action.”’ 
further informed that it is recognised by employ: 
colliery workmen alike that ‘‘ the task of providin, 
for miners under happier conditions can 
adequately fulfilled by Local Authorities acting 
operation with the State.’’ We should like to as! 
Aldridge why it is that a body of men receiving 
tionally high wages—when they are not on st 
should be unable-to do something for themselve 
matter of housing? Why is it that such bodies 
are worse housed than a great body of clerical 
receiving far smaller incomes. Is it not tha 
chooses to expend a larger proportion of his inec 
decent housing than the other, and is there any a 
reason why the State should make up the de: 
We confess we see none, any more than why fl 
should come to the rescue of the clerical worker 
him to acquire some of the ‘luxuries which 
indulges in. But we can understand the timid a 
meaning citizen reading the honeyed word 
‘‘ Weekly Record,’’ saying “‘ a very good idea; | 
a little more housing and see if we cannot have pé 
If Mr. Aldridge ever assumes armorial bearings m 
suggest ‘‘ a workman’s cottage rampant rouge surr 
with housing-schemes gules. Motto: ‘‘ Nil 
andum.”’ “4 


The Architects’ Benevolent Fund. 
Ws give to-day a third list of contributions and 
tions to the Architects’ Benevolent Fund, which 
glad to note, is making steady progress, and 
trust will meet with further success, because tl 
be little doubt that many architects are worse 
better off than they were during the years of ithe 
Then, at least, many of them were able to sec 
munerative employment in many branches of 
ment service if they were not actuaily serving 
these channels of employment are stopped, wl 
acute labour unrest and the high price of but 
stopping a great volume of work which would o 
be put in hand. Man does not live on bread al 
unfortunately architects cannot live on the proce 
abortive schemes, and many projects which 
feasible and promising in the first days of peace 
now faded into thin air.. There is, too, the added 
culty caused by the fact that the links of many 
tects’ practices have been utterly broken by the ‘ 
in some cases men have practically to start anew 
the added disadvantage of responsibilities which ¢ 
burden them at the outset of their careers. 
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SHELL CORNER" 


PHOTO-LITHO. SPRAGUE-HAYCOCK (PRINTERS) LTD.69 &70,DEAN STREET, LONDON,W.|1 


AN EMPHATIC METHOD OF RENDERING AN ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECT FOR PURPOSES OF ILLUSTRATION. 


“SHELL CORNER,” FROM A DRAWING BY J. T. MACDONALD & SON. 
MESSRS NORMAN & TREHEARNE, Arcuitects. 


April 8, 1921 
London Art Galleries. 


(All rights reserved.) 


‘Tue new arrangement of paintings of the Milanese School 
in Room Y. of the National Gallery, which was opened 
to the public on March 24 last, and mentioned ' briefly 
in our Art News of the last issue, includes works of such 
interest that it claims a more detailed account than was 
there given. The only painting then mentioned was the 
famous ‘‘ Madonna of the Rocks,’’ by Leonardo da 
Vinei, which now occupies to good advantage the .centre 
of the end wall, with on either side the beautiful upright 
figures of angels playing instruments of music by 
Ambrogio da Predis, who was Leonardo’s contemporary, 
and to some extent assistant, at Milan. The theory has, 
in fact, been put forward that Ambrogio may have copied 
the centre panel also from the replica of this glorious 
painting in the Louvre Museum ; while, on the other hand, 
both paintings have been claimed as the original, and 
personally I prefer our London example. 

Ampbrogio was, however, a fine painter of his time, 
and by his hand is the portrait head of a young man with 
long fair hair on the next wall to his angels; next to this 
is the full-length portrait of the Princess Bona of Savoy, 
who was so intimately connected with the story of Milan, 
by some unknown artist of the Milanese School. The 
Princess stands upright, seen in profile—it may be noted 
here that the profile likeness appears frequently in 
Milanese painting—clad in a rich Renaissance dress, 
though unluckily the surface paint has been much rubbed. 
This interesting work is a comparatively recent addition 
to our national collection, having been presented by Sir 
George Donaldson. On the same wall are now two 
beautiful and typical works—Luini’s ‘‘ Christ Among the 
Doctors ‘’ and Gaudenzio Ferrari’s ‘‘ Christ Rising from 
the Tomb.”’ 

Even more attractive, however, is the same artist’s 
lovely ‘* Annunciation,’’ occupying the end wall facing 
the “ Virgin of the Rocks.’’ This painting possesses 
extraordinary charm. The angel has just swooped down 
before Mary, like some great bird arrested in his flight ; 
and the Virgin herself, occupying a separate panel, is a 
figure of wonderful beauty, as she closes the book she 
had been just reading in the quiet room. Even details 
here, such as the design of her chair and of the book- 
rest or “‘prie-Dieu,’’ are worth noting carefully. 
Macrino d’Alba, who appears on the same wall with two 
panels of male saints, is a master of Milanese art who is 
now taking the high place which he merits: like Bor- 
gognone, who is next to him here, he had worked for the 
Certosa of Pavia, that treasure-house of North Italian 
art, which the Dukes of Milan had filled with master- 
pieces of sculpture and painting. Ambrog‘o Borgognone 
had painted for this Carthusian monastery some of his 
inest creations, and, in fact, the building behind his 
“Virgin and Child ’’ of our Gallery may be this Certosa 
in course of construction. To be admired above all here 
is his triptych with as its centre panel the ‘‘ Virgin and 
Child,’ and the two side-wings showing ‘‘ Christ Bearing 
His Cross ’’ and the “‘ Agony in the Garden.”’ 

_ Before leaving this Room V. of our Gallery .I- would 
wish to mention one painting of exceptional charm. I 
have spoken above of the love of profile by these Milanese 
vainters of the Renaissance: one of their loveliest creations 
3 the profile head of ‘‘ Narcissus,’’ facing the entrance in: 
his room, by that great follower and friend of Leonardo, 
Boltraftio, Narcissus, who in classic myth loved his own 
mage, 1s here a beautiful boy with long fair hair, in 
Renaissance dress, and crowned with leaves, the exquisite 
profile emerging against a delightful distant view of a 
winding river and mountains. 
profile studies of beautiful youths, and there are examples 
in the Louvre and Uffizi. But that of our Gallery is un- 
surpassed in its own way. _ Macreg ies wh Gi i” 

At Walker’s Galleries, in New Bond» Street, was 
pened last week their. fourth exhibition of pastoral 
water colours—that is to say, paintings in this medium 
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which deal directly, or sometimes less directly, with 


country. life and scenes. Among those dealing directly 
I should class Tatton Winter’s ‘‘ By the River, Lam- 
bourn, Berks,’’ and his ‘‘ Eventide, a Picardy Pastoral.’’ 
Thorne Waite’s delightful ‘‘ Mushroom Gatherers ”’ 
here has something of the feeling for English country 
scenes of Birket Foster, with more breadth and less 
detail in the figures of the children and fields flooded 
with sunlight; then in figure subjects A. S. Hartrick’s 
clever “‘ Cotswold Shepherd Calling * his. Sheep in a 
Squall,’’ and his -‘‘ Pastoral Fantasy,’’ consisting of a 
maiden with an elaborate crook in seventeenth-century 
costume, and a selection of sportive lambs appropriately 
scattered round. Pastoral, too, in their feeling are 
Katharine Cameron’s charming flower studies, ‘‘ The 
‘“ Evening Primrose ’’ and ‘‘ Wind-blown Tendrils,’’ her 
excellent ‘‘ Cocking Pond,’’ and Gerald Ackermann’s 
‘““ Winter Moonrise’’ and ‘‘ South Downs near Lan- 
cing ’’; though what there is of pastoral character in the 
same artist’s ‘* Old Durham ”’ or Albert Goodwin’s ‘‘ Red 
Houses, Whitby ’’—both really fine water-colour paint- 
ings—is beyond my powers of analysis to ascertain. 

In any case, we have here an admirable selection of 
modern English water-colours; and to those already 
selected I should add Martin WHardie’s ‘* Evening 
Shadows, Brittany ’’; Charles Harrington’s ‘‘ Estuary,”’ 
well spaced and handled in his sky ; Claud Hayes’ delight- 
ful ‘‘ Near Amberley, Sussex ’’; and the sense of space 
and rich colouring in Cecil Hunt’s ‘‘ Blue Backwater ”’ 
and Percy Lancaster’s ‘‘ Evening on a Moor.’’ Lastly, 
two subjects from the South, the ‘‘Forum Julii at 
Fréjus,’’ looking very Italian and belonging to the Riviera 
in character, by Robert Little, and Russell Flint’s 
‘Karly Spring in the Guadarammas,’’ which gives the 
intense colour and clean atmosphere of the great plateau 
of Central Spain. 

The little group of ladies exhibiting with the Countess 
c{ Darnley in the next room cannot be entirely classed 
as amateur, for some of Mrs. Edmeades’ works here— 
her ‘‘ Teston Bridge’’ and “‘ Ragwort ’’ are examples— 
come fully up to professional standard; and the Countess 
of Darnley, in her study of peach-blossom at her own 
beautiful home of Cobham Hall, handles a most difficult 
theme effectively. I picked out here among the numerous 
exhibits also Mrs. A. W. Booth’s ‘‘ Roses, Cobham 
Hall,’’ and Miss H. K. Hall’s ‘‘ Salmon Look-out.’’ 
The inner room contains oil sketches in France—*‘ Morn- 
ing at Les Andelys,’’ ‘‘ Breakers on Breton Coast,’’ 
‘* Street in Arles’’ are among the best—by Gabriel 
Thompson. June next is fixed for the exhibition here of 
that fine Roman artist, Onorato Carlandi. 

Very delicate and refined are the water-colour draw- 
ings, many of them of Dorking and Abingdon, by John 
Bacon, at the Brook Street Art Gallery till April 15, 
the colour very reserved (‘‘ Evening Quiet,’’ ‘‘ The 
Cottage Window ’’), the drawing good. ae 


Art News of To-day. 


We hear that Mr. Wyndham Lewis, who will shortly, 
as we aré’ informed, appear as the editor of a new 
periodical, has decided to satisfy his admirers by holding 
his first important exhibition of pictures. Hitherto this 
artist seems to have confined his efforts to collections 
of drawings and studies, but we understand that on 
Saturday, April 9, he will exhibit his recent paintings at 
the Leicester Galleries, under the title of ‘‘ Tyros and 
Portraits.’’ This exhibition will be duly noticed in our 
columns, 

From Cairo we hear that Miss Bridget Keir, whose 
successful exhibition of water-colour paintings of Venice 
and London last year at Walker’s Galleries was noticed 
in these columns, has opened last month an exhibition 
of her works at the Semiramis Hotel in Cairo. The 
scenes here shown, besides London and the Lagoons of 
Venice, include the Temples of Luxor, the Pyramids in 
moonlight, and those “‘ fairy-like boats floating down the 
Nile at the hour of dawn.’’ 
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Base of Minaret and Elevation of Kiosk, showing Frieze and Window 
Spandrils enriched with coloured Encaustic Tiling. 


THE group of buildings shown in the accompanying 
photographs—forming together a much venerated shrine 
—present a remarkable contrast to the tombs that have 
gathered around them. ‘The octagonal kiosk and th 
sturdy minaret, so strongly suggestive of a lighthouse, 


Gicu of Tombs with Bases of Encaustic Tile-work 
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A Shrine at Sukkur Sinde. 
By Ernest F. Allnutt. 


Cupola of Kiosk, showing Encaustic Tile Decoration. 
| 
represent the Mohammedan architecture of India in its 
more austere aspect, i.e., before Hindu influence had 
made itself seriously felt or had modified both in plan and 
decoration the style favoured by the highland inyaders. 
The monuments, on the other hand, show that beauty 
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General View of the “ Holy Enclosure.” 


of design, that wealth of intricate arabesque and fineness 
of execution that one associates chiefly with the achieve- 
ments of Jahangir and Shah Jahan. Upon the principal 
tombs, being those of saint and sage, has been lavished 
as much artistic skill as is wont to be the case the world 
over. 

The minaret and kiosk appear to have been erected by 
Mir Masum Shah about 1607. The kiosk is very grace- 
ful in design, the cupola being covered with encaustic tiles 
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Open Cloister, showing Columns of Encaustic Brick and typical 
Mussulman Tombs, the shape being that of a closed pen box. 


of beautiful colour. The interior ig distinguished by a 
finely executed geometrical brick vault, relieved also with 
encaustic tiling. If the minaret hardly merits the term 
‘eraceful,’’ there is at least no possibility of calling in 
question its stability. 

But the main interest possessed by these structures 
concerns the material used. As well as many of the 
monuments and the supporting columns of the open 
‘cloister shown in the illustrations, both the minaret and 
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Base of Column showing Persian design, also Tomb finely worked in Persian Arabesque and Script—both built of Encaustic Brick. 


Doorway of Minar and Group of Tombs. 


Dead, 


the kiosk appear to be constructed of encaustic brick. 
These bricks are of excellent finish and of several sizes 
—those of the minaret being very long and narrow, re- 
calling Roman tile, and so hard’ that "T could make no 
impression on them. Their appearance is best deseribeti 
by saying that they gave the impression of being bricks 


Vault of Kiosk showing Brick Groining and Encaustic Tile Enrichment 
z 
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Recess at Head of Tomb [to contain 
Earthenware’ Lamp containing Oil, 
‘lit on Fridays as votive to the 


Interior arcade-opening of the Kiosk 
showing {Spandrils enriched with 
Encaustic Titino (blue) of very fine 
quality (designed in Persian cha- 
yacter), Below, recess with three 
centre brick vault. | 


of glue, for they possess exactly the rich brown colour 
and high gloss of that substance. 

As oyell as the columns mentioned above, some of the 
tombs are constructed of what seemed to be large blocks 
of this material, the masonry being so perfect that I could 
not detect any joins. Indeed, the columns may be Solid 


Two finely Decorated Tombs in Encaustic Brick 


View taken from Summit of Minaret showing Plan of Cloister and 
Design of Cupolas, 
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shafts. The monuments built of this substance are in all 
cases very finely worked—mainly with Persian designs 
and script—the detail being as perfect as when executed. 
Time does not appear to have affected the brickwork in 
the least—as far as appearance goes it might be newly 
from the hand of the builder. 

Besides the bricks themselves the method of construc- 
tion is worth-remark. The exterior brickwork is cemented 
with a very hard mortar, but is not pointed. This is 
apparently intentional. It can hardly be due to decay of 
soft material, owing to lapse of time, as in that case 
traces would remain here and there to indicate the 
original condition. Many courses of bricks are set alter- 
nately in projection, and these seem to be cemented only 
at the back, for very little mortar can be discerned upon 
the sides in contact with the courses above and below. 
Although this does not seem to make for security, not a 
prick has fallen. 


Edinburgh Architectural 
Association. 


Mr. Frank Mears gave a lecture at a meeting of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association held on Thursday, 
March 24, in the College of Art, Edinburgh, Mr. W. T. 
Oldrieve presiding. Taking as his subject ‘*‘ Town 
Planning in the Middle Ages,’’ Mr. Mears said that towns 
were systematically planned in Western Hurope during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and those of Scotland 
were no exception to the rule. The older burghs of 
Scotland show beneath later alterations and encroach- 
ments, evidence of an original setting out on most 
spacious and regular lines. The earlier inhabitants were 
partly engaged in trade or in the crafts, but each was 
obliged to have a holding within the burgh—documentary 
and comparative evidence showing that these holdings, 
as well as fields outside, were regularly cultivated. The 
lecturer showed by a series of examples drawn from Eng- 
land, France, and Belgium, that all earlier towns had 
common features. The town was not complete without 
‘common lands, mills, and in Scotland very frequently a 
port; while, in addition, Scottish burgesses held adminis- 
trative sway for trading purposes over a large area of 
country surrounding them. In the later Middle Ages 
war and changes of occupation caused the building up of 
open spaces, and war especially helped to set up the 
Women: building tradition, which, the lecturer added, 
‘was the curse of Scottish city life to-day. The romantic 
city of the story-writers, with its narrow streets and over- 
hanging houses, was a comparatively late and even 
degenerate development. The burghs in their earlier 
‘state could easily hold their own against any modern 
‘garden city scheme so far attempted, since the house 
‘plots had an area of often a quarter of an acre. It was 
important that in modern reconstruction schemes this 
spacious original layout should be recognised, for only 
by working back in some degree to the old conditions 
could we deal satisfactorily with decaying areas, which 
had only come to acquire the name of slums in quite 
modern times. The reconstruction of the real industrial 
slums, concluded the lecturer, would be a very much 
more difficult matter, the whole problem calling for co- 
‘Operation between housing authorities and others in the 
working out of an adequate preliminary survey of the 
whole condition. 
ce Samurt Hirt Horme, of St. Oswald, near Chester, 
4 magistrate and governor of the Chester Royal Infirmary, 
who died on January 7, aged eighty-nine, of the firm of 
Holme & Nicholl, builders and contractors, has left estate 
of the value of £86,091, the net personalty being £78,983. 
THe Bath and Wells Diocesan Association of Change- 
“Tingers propose to erect a memorial in Bath Abbey to 
“members who fell in the war. The memorial has been de- 
G ei Sir T. G. Jackson,-R.A., and a sketch of it was 
7 xhibited at an Abbey. vestry last week. .The main part will 
: ‘be in Portland stone, and the question was raised whether 
_ this would harmonise with the many marble tablets in the 
| Church. A faculty is to be applied for. 
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No. 1 Buckingham Street, 
_ Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


(See Inset Illustrations.) 


Unrin recent years this street, together with the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, consisted of rather squalid houses of 
no architectural interest and late Georgian date. Now, 
however; most of the property has changed hands, and 
the houses have been modified and adapted to the needs 
of another class. The site of the house illustrated was 
occupied by a baker’s shop and a small house adjoining, 
and, owing to the condition of the structure and con- 
siderations of plan, it was found desirable to clear the 
site. In the new building an attempt has been made 
by the architect, Mr. L. S. Crosbie, F.R.I.B.A., to 
obtain some of the effect of the quiet old Georgian manner, 
which is appropriate to the surroundings, the ornamental 
detail being restricted to the entrance. The bricks used 
are old London stocks, and the tiles are also old, so that 
the aggressiveness of new work is to a great extent 
avoided. The building contractors were Messrs. F. M. 
Thompson & Sons, of 14 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Terrace and Garden House in 
Westgate, Louth. 
(See Inset Illustrations.) 


Tue terrace and garden illustrated belong to a small house 
in Westgate, an interesting thoroughfare at the west end 
of the old town of Louth. The street contains some very 
interesting specimens of work from Queen Anne to late 
Georgian, and ‘has very much the characteristics so often 
associated with English cathedral precincts. The terrace 
shown is approached immediately from the drawing-room, 
and was designed to afford a useful paved space for sitting- 
out, with steps and access to the garden. The garden 
house and stone wall are built of old materials, and the 
former is on the banks of the Lud, the innocent-looking 
little stream which brought such havoc to the town in 
May of last year. Mr. L. S. Crosbie, F.R.I.B.A., was 
the architect. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
APRIL &, 1871. 


Mr. Ayrton has announced the consent of the Government 
to the establishment of a public right of way along the exist- 
ing roadways in St. James’s Park from the gate by Marl- 
borough House to Storey’s Gate—that is, from the foot of 
St. James’s Street round by Carlton House Terrace and the 
Horse Guards’ Parade to the end of Great George Street. 
We confess to an inability to see the very great concession 
which is supposed to be here involved; but at the same time, 
although it ought to have been made years ago, we con- 
gratulate the First Commissioner upon the circumstance that 
common sense has at length prevailed. The amusing excuse 
set up by the honourable gentleman in his official capacity, 
to the effect that it is the interference with King Street (the 
obscure hunting-ground of recruiting sergeants at the back 
of Parliament Street) which alone enables him to open the 
Park to legislators proceeding from Grosvenor Square to 
their duties at the Palace of Westminster, may have been 
meant for a joke; but whether the present concession meets 
the real difficulty is very doubtful. What the interest of 
legislators in truth requires, is not merely to avoid Charing 
Cross and Whitehall, but to cut straight across the enclosure, 
instead of driving round it on an angle so acute that the 
distance from gate to gate is at least doubled ; and this ought 
to be kept clearly in view. To cut in two the ornamental 
grounds and ihe lake by a cab road would be a desecration ; 
but it is a sufficient equivalent for this which is actually the 
problem. 


Messrs. BEeLterBy, Sons & Harriey, Lrp., of York, 
painters and decorators, have secured, in competition, the 
contract for the painting of the inside, and outside of York 
and Gateshead stations, and for the outside painting of the 
Royal Station Hotel, York. The work has to be completed 
within twelve months, and the contract price is over £10,000. 
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The Royal Institute of British Architects. 


A GENERAL Aenne of the Royal Institute was held on 
Monday last, the 4th inst., at 9 Conduit Street, W. Mr. 
John W, Simpson, President, was in the chair. 

The President announced that H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales had graciously accepted nomination to the Hono- 
rary Fellowship of the Institute. It had been the desire 
of the Council to confer the highest honour at its disposal ; 
and the Prince had been pleased to accept it as an indica- 
tion of his desire to encourage the art of architecture and 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. The various 
processes enjoined by their Charter and by-laws having 
been complied with, he asked the members present to 
approve the election by acclamation. 

H.R.H,. the Prince of Wales was thereupon unani- 
mously elected to the Honorary Fellowship of the Royal 
Institute. 

The business of the evening was a paper by Sir 
Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E., F.S.A. (Hon. A.), dealing 


with 


LAND SETTLEMENT Burtpina Work oF THE MINISTRY 
oF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver said that the relationship of 
Government departments to the practice of architecture 
has long been the subject of discussion in professional 
circles. He therefore devoted the greater part of his paper 
to methods of organisation both at the headquarters of the 
Ministry and in the County Councils, on whom the 
administration of the main. portion of the task was 
devolved, first by the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 
1908, and later by the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act, 
LO: 

The work of land settlement for ex-Service men is the 
outcome of a pledge given during the war to men in His 
Majesty’s Forces and to women who worked on the land 
during six months of the war, a pledge clearly repeated at 
the last General Election, that those who had fought for 
the land should have access to it as small-holders. This 
offer was, of course, subject to their being found suitable 
both as regards experience and the possession of enough 
capital. 

The Small Holdings Colonies Act of 1916 empowered 
the Ministry to purchase and equip up to 60,000 acres of 
land. Only 25,000 acres have been so acquired, part of 
which are in estates divided into small holdings, and part 
in large farms under the charge of a director on which the 
settlers work for wages and receive a share in any profits 
earned. With the development of the work of County 
Councils, however, the Ministry has ceased to acquire 
new estates, and in accordance with the general principle 
of devolving all but essentially headquarters services on 
County Councils, some of its own estates will be trans- 
ferred to them as soon as their equipment has been 
completed. 

The total applications received in England and Wales 
between January 1, 1919, and December 1, 1920, when 
the list was closed have numbered 48,340. This figure 
relates to ex-Service men only, as the settlement of 
civilians is for all practical purposes suspended. It is 
expected that this total will eventually be reduced, owing 
to various causes, to 30,000. Of these, about 11,000 
have been satisfied up to date, or if the men settled on the 
Ministry’s own Land Settlement Estates, and certain 
civilians are included, the total number of settlers becomes 
13,314. Land has already been acquired to settle 6,400 
men. The Ministry may therefore have to acquire from 
now onward about 160,000 acres for the balance of 12,600 
applicants. 

Settling 30,000 men does not mean building 30,000 
new cottages. In the first place, ‘‘ small holding’’ is a 
term covering very widely different things, varying from 
a plot of bare land of from one to two acres for market 
gardening or fruit growing to a fifty-acre dairy holding 
equipped with a seven-roomed cottage, dairy, and a com- 
plete range of farm buildings. The small holdings sup- 
plied have ranged in capital cost from £100 to £5,000; 
but the maximum cost for any one holding, inclusive of 


land and buildings, has lately been reduced to £2,500. 
The practice is, as far as possible, to provide the would-be. 
small-holder in the differing agricultural areas of Englang 
with the sort of holding he wants and is accustomed to 
work on. The average-size holding works out at 
134 acres. ; 

The exigencies of national finance have made it im-. 
possible for the Department to proceed with any of the 
improved transport schemes worked out. In the same 
way it has been necessary to postpone until happier times. 
the policy of extensive housing on large estates and to 

satisfy the applicants’ desire for land with the minimum 

amount of building. This means the acquisition either of 
pieces of suitable ‘bare land in or near the village where 
the applicant lives, or of small farms well provided with 
a farmhouse, die into two or three dwellings, 4 
some cottages. 

Under the provisions of the Land Settlement (Facili- 
ties) Act, the creation of small holdings for ex-Service’ 
men is a wholly uneconomie proposition. The Act 
placed £20,000,000 at the disposal of the Ministry to meet 
the capital cost of the scheme, and the Government also 
meets all annual losses. The main fact to bear in mind 
is that the Government is paymaster, and must, there 
fore, exercise supervision. With loan money costing the 
Government 63 per cent., and with cottages costing from 
£750 to £1,000 each, and farm buildings in proportion, it 
is obvious that the annual cost to the Government of an 
equipped holding is largely in excess of what any small- 
holder can afford to pay in rent and make a living. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver estimates that, roughly, cena 
millions is the measure of the irrecoverable expenditure: 
which will not be represented by rentals after 1926, when 
the small-holdings undertakings of the Councils will be 

valued. Such a financial operation, he said, would be 
Ww ee indefensible, except on the soundest ground of all, 
, that a solemn national pledge has to be fulfilled. 

Ww hen Sir Lawrence took charge of the building pro- 
gramme of the Land Settlement at the beginning of 1919 
he found the Ministry without a single architect to super- 
vise the spending on building by County Couneils of 
about eight millions of money. The world of architecture: 
was not strange to Sir Lawrence. As his old friends 
walked out of the War Office with their demobilisation 
papers, Sir Lawrence fell upon them. His first list of 
Superintending architects included the names of Maxwell 
Ayrton, Oswald Milne, Clough Williams-Ellis, John Lee, 
and H. P. G. Maule. It was never asked that. they would 
desert the fierce joys and genial awards of private practice 
for more than a short time. But it is hoped that Major 
Maule and Captain John Lee will be retained till the 
task is over as chief architect and as a superintending 
architect respectively. With them are a staff of some: 
twenty assistants. The Ministry’s architects form mainly 
a superintending staff, and the duty of designing a 
building falls upon the County Councils. 

Amongst the many virtues of County Councils is a 
strong sense of economy, more marked perhaps when 
they are considering their salary list than when they are 
spending capital moneys provided by the Treasury, but 
always marked. When the task of settling ex-Service 
men. had to be confronted there was some difficulty in 
establishing the fact that the most economical way of 
carrying out a big building scheme is to employ thoroughly 
competent architects to design and supervise. The’ 
Ministry took the line that in such years as 1919 and 
1920, when shortage of materials and of skilled labour 
called for a peculiar flexibility of mind, a readiness to 
scrap old ways of writing specifications and a capacity to 
accept new methods and employ them intelligently were 
essential qualities in an architect, that such qualities 
command good salaries, and that cheap architects made 
dear buildings. Sir Lawrence's main task as to employ- 
ment of architects by councils, therefore, has been to urge 
the engagement of men aoe proper qualifications at 
proper salaries; this has meant in some cases awkwat' 
controversies, ne even the Ministry’s insistence on the: 
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removal here and there of an architect who has proved 
Jacking in skill and, therefore, wasteful of public money 

Full opportunity was given to the Councils for the 
employment of architects in private practice, but Sir 
Lawrence confessed that small-holdings architects 
appointed ad hoc or the existing county architects when 
they had experience of farm buildings, have provided the 
pest solution. Small-holdings work is a special branch 
of architecture with very different problems from ordinary 
housing. First, the farm buildings are an exceedingly 
important part of the task, and each agricultural district 
has its own traditions and practices in the housing of stock 
and of crops, so that intensive local knowledge is of great 
yalue; secondly, the proportion of alterations to new 
work is abnormally high, and demands, therefore, an 
abnormal amount of supervision on the spot; thirdly, the 
work is so extraordinarily scattered over the country that 
in the present difficulties the actual organisation of build- 
ing represents a far larger proportion of the whole task 
than in any other sort of work. 

The best results have come from the intimate and con- 
tinuous association of county land agent and architect, 
both whole-time servants of the Council, working in the 
same building, and visiting the works together. It is 
rare, though not unknown, to find a man with the re- 
-quired knowledge of both sides of the small-holdings 
problems who can tackle both land and buildings. 

In counties where architects in private practice have 
been employed for smal] holdings, there have been delays 
in carrying out the work, lengthy correspondence about 
trifles which two colleagues would settle in three 
minutes, and it has proved more costly. Sir Lawrence 
was careful to explain that he limited this unfavourable 
opinion to the case of this highly specialised sort of work 
in the conditions in which it now has to be done. His 
personal view is that it does not apply, and ought not to 
apply, to important public buildings in which architec- 
tural abilities of a very different order are required. The 
architect in charge of cottage and farm building schemes 
needs to be equipped with artistic talent, but must be 
eyen more an Organiser and economist, whereas the 
architect. of a public building must, first and foremost, 
be an artist, a qualification which the methods of recruit 
ing for Government offices, and the terms and conditions 
of service therein, can hardly be held to ensure. TU: 
short, the qualifications desirable in the architect of 
public buildings are seldom found in a man fitted to be 
a good Government servant. 

Owing to the frequent impossibility of getting a firm 
tender for small-holding work, it became necessary for 
County Councils to set up small works departments. The 
Ministry has already sanctioned the expenditure of 
£366,500 on the adaptation of existing buildings and 
£1,636,000 on new work. The total task, spread over 
sixty-two administrative counties, will probably be 3,000 
new cottages and 1,900 sets of new farm butidings, in 
addition to the adaptation of hundreds of both. 

Tt is a principle of the Government that the bu‘iding 
work required by all Government offices shall be uncer- 
taken by one technical Department, H.M. Office cf 
Works, and that rule was applied to the Ministry’s own 
farm settlement estates, extending to about 25,000 acres. 
Sanction was obtained, however, for the Ministry's 
Building Branch to undertake the equipment of the farm 
settlement at Amesbury, Wiltshire. Here there was 
built thirty-two cottages to every sort of plan and in every 
Sort of material, five of them to the specifications of the 
building experts of the Department of Industrial and 
Scientific Research. Certain broad conclusions were 
arrived at. Traditional cob is hopelessly expensive unless 
there happen to be handy a group of men who are familiar 
with it, but it gives an admirable house. Pisé with the 
chalk soil of Amesbury is about the same price as brick, 
given always efficient shuttering, which the Ministry 
claims to have perfected in a very simple form.  Pisé 
sivés a very sound wall, but the plan must suit the 
material, and experience is needed to achieve this. 
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Concrete blocks of chalk, twelve to one, made with any 
ordinary good machine, are thoroughly sound. 

_ Timber houses well built were found no cheaper than 
brick. Various proprietary methods of concrete block 
building wrought no deliverance. The greatest novelty, 
devised by the Research Department, was a concrete of 


chalk and cement, twenty to one, mixed quite dry, and 


rammed between shuttering, which proved very satisfac- 
tory but no cheaper than brick. Brick, indeed, held its 
own perfectly. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver said he looked forward to the 
times when a return to something approximating normal 
conditions will enable the Ministry to cease direct control 
of building operations. His main objection to such con- 
trol was a financial one. Government Departments 
should keep out of business. Rigid Treasury control is 
absolutely essential, and rigid Treasury control makes 
commercial enterprise impossible. ; 

The concluding portion of the lecture was devoted to 
showing on the screen photographs and plans of cottages 
and farm buildings erected on small holdings. — Sir 
Lawrence made no claim that the work was great archi- 
tecture, but he did claim that the buildings were 
*" decent.” 


DISCUSSION. 


The Right Hon, Lord Riddell, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said he had enjoyed a very instructive evening. 
It had been a most lucid paper, with admirable pictures 
illustrating the work of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. When Sir Lawrence commenced his observa- 
tions he was rather fearful of the burning question of the 
incursion of the Office of Works into architecture. ~ It 
had been good to hear that architects were not so much 
for economy as other people; it seemed a horrible thought 
that, for the sake of a few million pounds, their dear 
England should be rendered less beautiful by the con- 
struction of wretched little cottages. Sir Lawrence had 
stated the Government were under obligation to erect the 
small-holdings’ cottages. Personally he considered it as 
a good investment. The main purpose of the authorities 
ought to be to have a happy agricultural population. He 
would gladly be taxed to secure that. In the long run 
it would prove an economy. People were ready to sacri- 
fice their feelings if satisfied that such sacrifice would be 
for the public good. The experiments in construction at 


the Amesbury Settlement were important, because it 


would have been very difficult to have had them carried 
out by segregated architects. Personally he thought it 
was right that for certain. purposes the Government 
should employ its own architects and do its building work. 

Sir Douglas Newton, K.B.E. (chairman, Cambridge- 
shire County Council), said that few people realised how 
large and complex were the problems the Ministry of 
Agriculture has faced. With its far-reaching powers it 
was very necessary to advance with tact and discretion. 
The employment of architects by County Councils had 
been a highly debated question at one time. Now most 
County Councils employ at least one, and sometimes two 
architects.. A very great advantage was to be gained by 
a close co-operation between the official architect and the 
land agent. Sir Lawrence Weaver had explained that 
small-holders do better if they are grouped on large blocks 
of land. In Cambridgeshire the County Council found 
the great majority prefer to live in villages. It would be 
a very great advantage to encourage this, because com- 
munity life and co-operation could be developed only if 
the men were close together. In Cambridgeshire they 
proved that contractors were better fitted and more astute 
in the management of labour than were the County Coun- 
cil, and, consequently, that it was not a very good plan 
to set up a works department. He hoped Sir Lawrence 
or his Ministry would not encourage the creation of works 
departments in the large area under their control at the 
present time. 

Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C.M.G., and Mr. W. P. Black 
(South Africa), having briefly taken part in the discussion, 
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Mr. John W. Simpson put the vote of thanks. He 
thought their old friend Sir Lawrence Weaver had made 
out a very excellent case for his department. Personally 
he was opposed to the practice of any Government depart- 
ment carrying out work which could be better done by 
private enterprise. It was at least doubtful morality io 
keep up a department which deprived other people of their 
livelihood. That remark, of course, apphed to the 
policy and not to individual members. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver having briefly acknowledged the 
vote of thanks, the meeting terminated. 


Tus following are notes from the Minutes of the Council 
Meeting, March 14, 1921:— 

Conditions of Building Contracts.—The President 
reported that a friendly and informal Conference had 
taken place between several members of the R.I.B.A. 
Council and several leading master builders on the subject 
of conditions of contract, and that it was hoped that 
formal negotiations would be resumed on a satisfactory 
basis at an early date. 

The Building Industries’ Conswltative Board.—Myr. 
Delissa Joseph was appointed to serve as a representative 
of the R.I.B.A. on the Board, in the place of the late 
Mr, Henry T. Hare. 

Building Trades Parliament.—Mr. George Hubbard 
was appointed to serve as a representative of the 
R.1.B.A. on the Building Trades Parliament in place ot 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, resigned. 

Royal Commission on Fire Prevention, &c.—At the 
invitation of the Home Secretary the Council nominated 
Mr. Digby IL. Solomon to serve as a member of this Com- 
mission. 


Forthcoming Events. 


Friday, April 8.—London Society.—Meeting at 18 John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. Paper by Miss Norah March, 
B.Sc. (Editor of ‘‘ National Health’’), entitled ‘‘ London 
Development in Relation to Health.’’ 4.30 P.M. 

Monday, April 11.—Bristol Society of Architects.— 
Annual General Meeting. 

— Surveyors’ Institution.—Meeting at 12 Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W. Paper by Mr. Leslie 5. Wood, 
F.S.1I., entitled ‘‘The Forestry Directorate in France.” 
8 P.M. 

Tuesday, April 12.—The opening of the Building Trades’ 
Exhibition at Olympia by Mr. J. W. Simpson, P.R.1.B.A., 
12 o’clock, : 

Friday, April 15.—Architects’ Welcome Club.—Popular 
Lecture at the Building Trades’ Exhibition, Olympia, by 
Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., entitled ‘‘ The Effect 
of Building Materials on Architecture.’’ 6 P.M. 

— London Society.—Visit to the Apothecaries’ Hall. 
5 P.M. 

Saturday, April 16.—Architects’ Welcome Club.-—Recep- 
tion in the Pillar Hall, Olympia, by the Presidents and 
Councils of the R.I.B.A., the Society of Architects, and 
the Architectural Association to Architects and other Guests, 
3 P.M. 


Progress of Housing Schemes. 


New housing schemes submitted to the Ministry of 
Health during the week ended March 18 numbered 20, 
bringing the total number of schemes submitted to 
11,481. The schemes approved now number 9,016, and 
comprise about 57,630 acres. 

Twenty-eight lay-out schemes were submitted and 
thirty-seven were approved during the week, bringing the 
total number of lay-outs submitted to 7,440, and number 
approved to 6,882. | 

House-plans representing 650 houses were submitted 
and plans for 327 houses approved. The total number of 
houses represented in all plans now submitted is 293,853, 
and in the plans approved 274,970. 

During the week tenders were submitted for 1,061 
houses. Tenders for 290 were approved, bringing the 
total number of houses in tenders submitted to 190,484, 
and in tenders approved to 175,855. Contracts have been 
signed for 153,414 houses. 
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The Case for Owners of Working- 
class Dwellings. 


Tue Editor of ‘‘ Housing ’’ has given Mr, Edwin Eyans 
J.P., L.C.C., President of the Property Owners’ Protec 
tion Association (Limited), space to express the owners 
point of view, and to set out some of the unfortunat 
conditions now arising, in connection with the repair, 
of existing working-class property. His communicatio; 
is as follows:—These conditions, in my judgment, wil 
speedily lead to disastrous results for both owners an 
their agents, and indeed to housing generally. 

It is becoming the practice of Local Authorities t 
communicate with every party interested in property in 
respect of which notices to repair are served, such a 
mortgagees, ground landlords, superior lessees, and si 
on, with the result that such ground landlords, mort 
gagees and others are serving separate notices to repair 
as well as notices calling in mortgages, with consequen 
demands for solicitors’ and surveyors’ costs. 

Local Authorities are in some cases informing tenant: 
that they (the Local Authority) propose to take th: 
initiative, and themselves apply to the Courts to issu 
certificates that houses are not in such a condition as t 
entitle the owner to the increase in the rent, thus pre 
venting such owners from obtaining the small increas 
allowed under the 1920 Act, which could be spent ir 
gradually improving their properties, and putting then 
in a good state of repair, and without which, in thousand 
of cases, it is quite impossible for the owners to do so 
Apart from this, action of this kind upsets the amicabl 
and friendly arrangements being made between owner: 
and their tenants. | 

Agents are made responsible, under the Public Healtl 
and Housing Acts, for the cost of carrying out the work: 
required, and under the former Act incur penalties fo 
failure, notwithstanding the fact that they have no interes) 
whatever in the property, other than the hard-earned 
commission for collecting the rents. | 

Notices are being served wholesale, and in almos 
every case only the minimum time allowed under thr 
Act, viz., twenty-one days, is given to perform the work’ 
and in default, in many cases, these Local Authorities are 
themselves carrying out the work by direct labour, witl 
wasteful and unsatisfactory results. - 

Apparently no appeal lies against notices under Sec’ 
tion 28 of the Housing and Town Planning Act, whethe’ 
reasonable or not, a condition of things manifestly unfai’ 
and ‘‘ unBritish.’’ ar | 

Owners of small property are compelled to carry ou 
work which, under all rules of good citizenship, shoul 
be performed by the occupier. Dae : | 

Occupiers sub-let portions of houses frequently a 
profiteering rents, the houses concerned having been con 
structed for the occupation of one family only. Thes' 
lettings are more often than not in direct opposition to thi 
terms of tenancy. Then the Local Authority come) 
down upon the owner to provide extra sanitary accommo 
dation, water supply, light, food storage, cookin; 
facilities, &c., the cost of providing which, in these days 
is perfectly ruinous. 

These are only a few of the unfair conditions whicl 
are driving owners of working class dwellings to despair’ 
and which, if persisted in, will lead to the abandonmen 
and consequent wrecking of many small properties al 
over the country. | 

As a representative of over 6,000 property owners 1) 
London, I am constantly reminding them that the owner 
ship of property carries with it the obligation of goo 
stewardship, and am doing my best to bring about a mor 
friendly understanding between owners and their tenants 
urging that every penny of the increased rent should b 
used in making the habitations of the people at leas 
healthy, and if possible more comfortable. Whilst dom; 
this it ought to be made clear that occupiers have thei 
obligations as well, and that it is their duty to keep th 
premises they occupy clean and wholesome. 
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The Building Exhibition, Olympia. 


Tue Building ‘Trades have not been in any marked degree 
the recipients of the favour of the gods since the outbreak 
of the war, and it would seem that the great Exhibition 
of building products and inventions which has become 
a recurrent feature of our lives is to have similar mis- 
fortune meted out to it. But Mr. Montgomery may 
console himself with the reflection that if we are jointly 
unfortunate we are at least brothers in misfortune, for 
architects and builders alike recognise the sterling work 
which Mr. Montgomery has effected for the Building 
Trades. It is true that these exhibitions are commercial 
undertakings ; it is not the less true that no one who had 
not sympathy and insight could have organised them as 
they have been org: aniséd. 

‘We hear of ae exhibitions-—-we might almost say 
we cannot get away from the voice of a Press which 
holds them up to our admiration—we hear of the crowds 
who visit them, but can any man point out the sub- 
stantial good they have done? We think not, and we 
are almost driven, in spite of the oracular words of the 
Press which advocates their merits, to believe that they 
owe their being rather to the desire to further the interests 
of that Press than to bestow benefits on the human race. 
We have, too, much reverence for the section of the Press 
which we refer to to say that this is so, but we some- 
times confess to an unworthy doubt. 

In the case of the Building Exhibition, we know at 
the outset that we are going to see no happy suggestions 
of manners in which we can build for next to “nothing. 
There is also nothing there which will prove an irresist- 
ible attraction to children in arms and nothing which 
will compete with a cinema or toy-shop. 

On the other hand, it is an exhibition which no builder 
who is progressive and wants to keep abreast with the 
times can afford to miss; no: firm which has a new 
material which it wants to introduce to the building world 
can afford to remain unrepresented, for those who have 
a good thing to show know that its merits will be seen 
and appreciated, while architects have the opportunity, 
without going through piles of catalogues, of seeing what 
will best satisfy some object they have in view. Many 
will find it a help to bring their clients there to show 
them what can be better understood when seen than when 
described. It is, in a word, an exhibition for business 
men, and, though Mr. Montgomery might have made 
more for himself had he converted it into the usual 
‘“ show,’ it is greatly to his credit that he has never done 
so. 

For ail these reasons we are especially sorry that the 
opening of the Exhibition should synchronise with an 
era of industrial strife, but, after all, building must, and 
will, be resumed sooner or later in full activity, for, 
though it may be held up by untoward circum- 
stances, it is one of the greatest of the necessities of 
civilised life, and the work of agitators and mischief- 
makers can only retard, and not destroy, future fulfil- 
ment. 


The following programme of meetings and conferences 
is supplementary to those noticed under our Forthcoming 
Events :— 

Tuesday, April 12.—3 p.m.—London Master Builders 
and AlJlied Industries Association. Reception. 

Wednesday, April. 18.—1.45 p.m.—Concrete Insti- 
tute. 

Thursday, April 14.—12 o’clock.—Institute of Clay- 
workers.—Annual meeting. 1 p.m.—Luncheon. 2 p.m.— 
Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
3 p.m.—‘ London in the Time of Henry VIII.,’’ public 
lecture by Mr. H. A. Cox. Lantern views. 

Tuesday, April 19.—2.30 p.m.—lInstitution of Muni- 
cipal Engineers. 4.80 p.m.—Marble Workers’ Em- 
ployers’ Association. 6. p.m.—‘Our Towns and 
Villages, and How we spoil them.’’ Public lecture by 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A. 1.30 p.m.—Concrete 
Institute luncheon. 


Wednesday, April 20.—Royal Sanitary Institut 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers . 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Thursday, April 21.—3. p.m.—Municipal Engineer 
Conference. 11 a.m., 12.15 p.m., 2.30 P.M. —Institutic 
of Quarry Managers. 1 Lee ”_Lecture, ** Industri 
Efficiency in the “Quarrying Industry, by H. N. Casso: 
Esq. 12.15 p.m.—Lecture, ‘‘ Industrial Accidents— 
Levy on Capital and Wages,’’ by A. Winter Gray, Hsq 
secretary, Safety First Association. 2.30 P.M. —Lectur 

‘*Crushing and Sifting,’’ by Professor J. W. Hinchle 
A CRiS.M. Wh se., ELC. 

Priday, April 22.3 p.w._—National Federation | 
Builders’ Merchants Associations. 6.30 p.m.—Arel 
tects’ public dinner (Pillar Hall). | 

The exhibition closes on Tuesday, April 26. 


Tun Concrete INsTirutTE. 


Tux Concrete Institute has arranged the following fixtur 
for the forthcoming International Building Trades E 
hibition at Olympia. On Wednesday, April 13, ; 
official visit will be made, members assembling in 
Princes’ Rooms at 1.45 p.m. for 2 p.m. Parties 
members will be conducted round the Exhibition | 
appointed guides, under the direction of Mr. A. Alban |} 
Scott, M.C.I., arrangements have also been made f 
Mr. H. Kempton Dyson; M.C.I., to give a lecture 
4.30 p.a. on the same afternoon | in the Lecture Ha 
dealing with ‘‘ Building in Concrete.’ 
It is intended also to have a luncheon at the Exhil 
tion on Tuesday, April 19, at 1.80 P.m., price of ticke 
6s. Od. each, exclusive of wines, &c. The Right Ho 
Christopher Addison, M.P., and Mr. G. Topham Forre: 
F.R.I.B.A., Hon. M.C.I. (Superintending Architect 
Metropolitan Buildings), will be the chief guests. Afi 
the luncheon Mr. A. Alban H. Scott, M.C.I., will spe 
upon the subject of ‘Building By-laws” a 
Regulations. ’ ; 
Season tickets for the Exhibition can, by the courte 
of Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, be obtained from t 
Secretary of the Concrete Institute, Denison Hou: 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. | 
A visit has been arranged for Saturday, April 16, 
the courtesy of the architects, Messrs. Herbert C. E) 
and Clarke, to the new reinforced concrete premi 
being erected in Summer Street, Southwark, for Asi 
ciated New spapers, Limited. Members will assemble 
2.45 for 8 p.m. | 
The adjourned discussion on Mr. E. §, Andrev 
paper on ‘‘ Methods of Securing Impermeability in Cc 
crete ’’ will be held in the Council Chamber, Denis: 
House, on Thursday, April 14, at 7.80 p.m. 


James, Austin & Sons, Ltd. (Hoxton), include, | 
Stand 190, Row J, a model of the first plaiting machi 
invented in 1777, together with Walford’s original pate 
They are justified in showing this interesting link w 
with the past, because the firm is certainly one of if 
the oldest in the British rope trade, and the i 
plaiting cordage has been a speciality of theirs for m: 
than three generations. The same quality which secu' 
for their goods a medal in the 1851 Exhibition a 
secured for them the more eloquent distinction of be 
selected during the late war to make all the life li: 
used for the attachment of flying officers to the ‘‘ Guard 
Angel’’ parachutes, as well as to supply large quantit) 
of the log line used by the Navy. The factories ¢ 
trolled by James Austin & Sons, Ltd., manufact’ 
nearly every variety and form of plaited cord on m 
up-to-date machinery and methods. Specimens will’ 
shown on the stands. 

At Row D, No. 56, Messrs. Batsford (94 High E 
born, London), show a splendid selection of their 
which cover every branch of architectural and build; 
practice. This exhibit will appeal irresistibly to eV. 
visitor to Olympia. The volumes shown range from ! 


stately folios illustrating the masterpieces of architecture 
of the past and of the present, to the humble but neces- 
sary handbooks for the apprentice about to enter the 
wade. The name of Batsford is honourably associated 
vith the literature of architecture, and their record of 
ichievement is well demonstrated in this exhibit. 

Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd. (Homerton, London, 
B. 9), have as their main exhibit four rooms with walls 
lecorated in an entirely new decorative materia]— 
‘Matroil,’’ the oil paint you thin with water. Visitors 
hould note the smooth, dead-flat finish which, being 
psolutely non-absorbent, is really washable ; also the 
eauty of the clear-toned colours, each of which is in 
wcord with the public’s known colour preferences. 
fhe colour schemes were designed by the Berger Decora- 
ive Service Studio, which prepares schemes free of 
harge. The white woodwork is finished in Enamelac, 
he grained woodwork in Scrumble transparent graining 
olours finished with Berger varnish. Finished panels 
how what can be done under average conditions with 
ompeian paint—M.P.P., Arboreum (good preserving 
tain), and Berger’s strong stainers. A special exhibit 
ill be “* Tilo,’’ a plastic roofing compound for making 
oofs watertight, and for glazing purposes, instead of 
utty. Demonstrations of Berger materials will be given 
aily at the stand by practical painters. Del, 

British-Canadian Export Company, Limited, (of 
anada) are demonstrating how to make the best use of 
ne reduced area of the working rooms of houses, flats, 
¢e., such as the kitchen and scullery, necessary to-day 
wing to high costs of construction. The special demon- 
vation kitchen-scullery in seven feet square which Mr. 
. H. W. Crowe, their agent (83 Pall Mall, S.W. 1), has 
ut up at Stand 44, Raw ©, should be most instructive to 
rchitects, speculative builders and the trade generally. 
he basis of this arrangement is the ‘‘ Easiwork’”’ 
itchen: Dresser, which in the one fitment provides a 
ible, a dresser and cupboard, being made in hardwood 
is fitment is not affected by the changes in tempera- 
we which occur where cooking is done. A new type 
oulton sink and a Richmond Bungalow Gas Cooker are 
ovided. A ‘‘ Barnet ’’ Refrigerator is included to pro- 
de larder accommodation, and the top is used as an 
tra table. Special hygienic vitreolite walls, and 
arbolith flooring are used. 

Building Products Limited, (Columbia House, King’s 
oul, Sloane Square, S.W.), specialises in various 
aterials for treating concrete so as to increase its effi- 
sney and widen its field of application. An interesting 
ature of the exhibit will be a practical demonstration of 
e efficiency of their cement waterproofing materials, 
ireau and Prufit. This demonstration will also prove 
e damp-proofing properties of Prufitol for porous brick 
id stone work. 
Samples and specimens of all the company’s products 
ll be shown. The waterproofing specialities include 
Bareau ”’ and ‘‘ Prufit ’’ a cement concrete waterproofing 


wder and paste respectively ; ‘‘ Prufitol ”’ brick, stone 


d stucco surface proofer; ‘‘ Fillertex ”’ 
d joint filler, and ‘‘ Fibrad”’ 
mpcourse, 

Their factory specialities will be “ Rigifix ’’ Bolt 
anger Sockets, Slotted Inserts and Column Guards for 
> simple attachment of machinery to concrete and pro- 
tion of concrete columns and curbs; ‘‘ Ferrolithic ’’ 
nerete floor hardener and dustproofer ; ‘‘ Aqualithic ”’ 
uid dustproofer and hardener for existing concrete 
ors; and ‘‘ Fibrad ’’ three-ply roll roofing. Other ex- 
its will include bar bending and cutting machines; 
uld oil, Spraying machines, drum and can tilter. 

The Cement Marketing Co., Ltd. (16 Lloyds Avenue, 

‘J; 18, as our readers are doubtless aware, the selling 
samisation of: The Associated Portland Cement Manu. 
‘turers, Ltd., the British Portland Cement Manufac- 
ers, Ltd., Messrs. Martin Earle & Co., Ltd., and the 
ouldham Cement Co., Ltd. The exhibit at Stand 210, 
w P, consist of: Samples of the companies’ brands 

ortland cement; cement at various stages of its manu- 


plastic crack 
a Fibrated bitumen 
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facture and ground to various degrees of fineness; neat 
and sand briquettes of various ages for testing strains; 
aggregates of various description, both suitable and un- 
suitable for mixing with Portland cement; a complete 
set of testing apparatus used in connection with the 
requirements of the revised British standard specification, 
Practical tests will be made with this latter, as also with 
an hydraulic crushing machine (for cubes of 50 sq. c.m. 
area) reading up to fifty tons, made at the A.P.C.M. 
engineering shops from their own designs. There will be 
samples of lime, whiting, superfine Keene’s and Parian 
cements, sacks, casks, and drums. 

The Stand of Cuirass Products, Ltd. (69 Victoria 
Street, S.W.), is No. 18, Row B, on the ground floor, 
where they are exhibiting the waterproofing qualities of 
their several products on cement, zinc, felt, &c. A merit 
of Cuirass Liquid Proofing No. 6, is that being applied 
cold with a brush the work is done in perhaps a quarter 
the time than were a trowel used. They are also show- 
ing the effect of their anti-corrosive paint on construc- 
tional work. This paint, due to its great covering power, 
is extremely economical, in fact they advise contractors 
only to order one-third as much Cuirass paint as they 
would of an oxide paint, because it covers three times the 
normal surface. Cuirass wood preservative is another 
successful product of this firm. 

The ‘* Hurry ’’ Water Heater Co. (39 Broad Street, 
Birmingham), are showing under working conditions at 
Stand 225, Row L, a No. 3 ‘‘ Hurry”? Water Heater, 
delivering hot water to a bath and lavatory basin, also a 
No. 10 “* Hurry ’’ Circulating Cylinder, and a “‘ Hurry ”’ 


Furnace. The latter two also delivering hot water to 
baths. In the gallery (Stand 32 in Row B) they have 


a similar exhibit, but with several other ‘additions. 
‘“ Hurry ’’ Water Heaters for gas, oil, and coal fuel will 
be on view. 

The Interoven Stove Co., Ltd. (156 Charing Cross 
Road, W.C. 2), must rank among the seniors in the 
rapidly increasing number of makers of convertible stoves. 
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It is many years ago since medals and other awards com- 
menced to fall thickly upon them. For instance, in 191] 
the company received highest awards for improvements in 
house fittings at the Gidea Park exhibition, and the prize 
medal at the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress at Belfast. 
The ‘‘ Interoven,’’ therefore, carries with it the not- 
inconsiderable advantage of being well-tried by the course 
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of years. Like a certain other well-known commodity, it 
is ‘‘still going strong.’’ The recent boom in small 
house construction has created a big opportunity for stoves 
which can efficiently play the dual réle of cooking-range 
and artistic firegrate. ‘‘ Interovens”’ have been supplied 
to the estates of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, H.M. 
Office of Works, the L.C.C., Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., the 
principal garden cities, and thousands have been ordered 
by the D.B.M.S. for housing schemes throughout the 
Kingdom, Another patent of the company which is ex- 
hibited on this stand is the “ Bewty ’’fire—an expanding 
barless fire-front for adaptation to existing old-fashioned 
grates. It hag three varieties, viz.—‘‘ Bewty Minor,”’ 
‘‘ Super Bewty,’’ and ‘‘ Bewty Dog Grates. ”’ 

Robert Jenkins & Co., Lid. (Rotherham) have in 
operation, as the central feature of Stand 223, Row L, 
their ‘‘ Eco’’ combination of a coke (or anthracite) fired 
boiler, connected by means of the flue to a gas or electric 
cooker. The water-heating part of the combination is 
to all intents and purposes an independent boiler, the 
only difference being that all the heat which is ordinarily 
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wasted in the flue is in the ‘‘ Eco’’ first passed round 
the oven, which in this way is maintained at just below 
cooking heat. Two types of independent boilers will be 
exhibited—the ‘‘ Kalor ’’ and the ‘‘ Don.’’ Both are made 
of welded mild steel, which is, of course, far more reliable 
and durable than the cast iron which is frequently 
employed in the manufacture of such boilers. The 
‘‘Kalor’’ is a particularly fine example of domestic-boiler 
design, and will be shown in operation at the exhibition. 
It is made in six sizes, with capacities ranging from 
eleven to ninety-four gallons of scalding water per hour. 
The ‘‘ Don ”’ boiler is made in four sizes, having capacities 
from forty-two to ninety gallons of hot water an hour. 
It is cylindrical in shape (the ‘‘ Kalor ’’ is rectangular), 
and is fitted with a top having a reversible smoke outlet, 
suitable for a vertical or horizontal flue. Messrs. Jenkins 
will also exhibit a variety of their well-known arch and 
boot type boilers, for use with ordinary ranges, and several 
patterns of their special copper and steel cylinders. 
Messrs, Johnsons’ Reinforced Concrete Engineering 
Co., Ltd. (Head Office, Lever Street, Manchester), have, 
as at previous exhibitions, very effectively displayed their 
specialities of reinforcements. The * Keedon *’ method 
of reinforced concrete construction, which is both eff- 
cient and economical, is shown in a framework round the 
stand. The fitments are keyed to the main reinforcing 
bar on the ordinary wedge principle, thus combining rigid 
and yet adjustable members with a non-slipping bar. 
The steel-wire ‘‘ Lattice ’’ reinforcement is exhibited in 
rolls, as delivered on the job. This is a most economical 
form of reinforcement, and has been extensively used for 
floors, roofs, walls, roads, and similar construction. It 
can be manufactured in pieces to any size to suit their 
customers’ requirements. To demonstrate the addi- 
tional lateral strength given to a brick wall by reinforcing 
it with ‘‘ Bricktor,”? there has been erected a 43-inch 
wall reinforced in each course and laid on its side between 
supports giving 7 feet clear span. A number of photo- 
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graphs show typical examples of the firm’s wor] 
In conclusion, we may state that the Lattice and Keedc 
System is the only system to our knowledge where t} 
shear members are adjustable yet rigid and where tt 
Lattice is delivered on the site as a complete fabric ; 
suitable lengths and widths ready for laying. 
Among a very large number of patent reinforced floo 
those of the Kleine Company occupy a deservedly hi 
place, both for their lightness and the scientific mann 
in which material is used. The floor, which ig w. 
known, 1s best described as being a hollow brick floor wi 
reinforced concrete rods between each range of hollo 
bricks, the rods acting as tension bands. The system 
similar to that in general use in France and other par 
of the Continent where reinforced construction’ had ; 
birth, and where it has been most carefully studied bo 
by engineers and architects. A feature of the Company 
stand will be the small-scale models which will be co 
structed from day to day during the exhibition, and whi 
will do more than anything else to familiarise visitors wi 
what is a most skilful and well-proved form of reinfore 
construction. The very large and increasing number 
contracts entered into by the firm is a sign of the efficien 
and suitability of the patented methods of constructio 
and, we are told, reaches the number of 1,001. _- 
F. McNeill & Co., Ltd. (4 South Place, E.G: : 
at Stand 177, Row J, will have on view a large Yarie 
of their widely known ‘‘ Lion Brand’’ roofing and ‘Yo¢ 
lining felts. Instructive models have been made to illu 
trate the most economical and efficient manner of emplo 
ing them. ° Particular attention is drawn to the “Cor 
binite’’ system for flat or sloping roofs, as adopted » 
many large factories and mills. Another model giy 
a practical demonstration of the sound-proof qualities 
‘“ Slagbestos,’’ a patent slagwool for cold-storage a: 
other kinds of insulation. The fireproof qualities — 
‘‘ Slagbestos’’ are shown by a lighted Bunsen burr 
being placed in direct contact with a pile of it. Messi 
McNeill are manufacturers of various damp-courses . 
the Ministry of Health’s specification, It /m 
also here be mentioned that the firm, which was este 
lished in 1833, have been Government contractors | 
over seventy-five years. Other specialities are pipe-cov 
ings and a pure bitumen sheeting for lning reseryol’ 
swimming-baths, &e. Gg 
The Phenix Engineering Co., Ltd. (Phoenix Wor! 
Chard), will be exhibiting as usual in the Surveyors’ 5' 
tion, Stand 9, Row B, Gallery 2, their well-kno 
‘Ploodagate,’’ diaphragm and other hand contracto 
pumps, tar spraying machines for roads and paths, | 
boilers, &c. : 
The Rawlplug Co., Ltd.. (Lenthall Place, South Ke 
sington, S.W.-7), are exhibiting their patent — 
the examination of which will prove of interest to all w 
fix any article to any ‘class of wall. | Rawlplugs cons 
of a small tube of -stiffened fibres, which when pus 
into a hole in the wall made by the patent Rawlplug to 
automatically expand when a screw is turned into the 
thus making a perfectly firm and permanent fixture. 


| 
| 
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Fibre Wall Plugs which will enable a Standard Wood Screw 
to hold in any Material. | 


addition to their labour-saving in comparison to the old 
sightly and unreliable plugging of walls with wood bloc 
the plugs are invisible when in position, require no ski’ 
handling, and the fact that an ordinary No. 8 size scl 
will support over half a ton weight in ordinary st! 
brick proves the point of holding power. We recomm' 
our readers to visit the Rawlplug stall, where they | 
see various applications of these wonderful little pl 
the examples ranging from heavy water pipes and ciné 
seats down to the smallest sheathed wiring—these b 
shown on various classes of wall. ‘ 
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The Regent Wallpaper Co. (of Brixton), prides itself 
on the great range of their exclusive specialities as well 


as on the number of their original patterns. Their 
exhibit includes hand-worked decorative panels and 


special hand-worked fillings. A feature is made of a 
series of decorative panel schemes with friezes, borders, 
corners, &c., en suite, which will be found to be marked 
by good taste no less than by individuality. Quality is 
indeed conspicuous in all the goods. Mention must be 
made of the original nursery decorations. 

The Sussex Brick and Hstates Co., Ltd. (Horsham), 
have an imposing list of post-war contracts to which their 

products have been supplied. The principal lines: of 
brick are Southwater Engineering or Sewer No. 1, South- 
water Machine-Pressed Red Facing, Southwater Engi- 
neering Red, and Southwater Pavoirs. Beside the 
yarious qualities mentioned, the firm produce channel 
bricks, radiated, circulars, &c. (to any shape or size, by 
special order); handmade, kiln stocks, flared reds, com- 
mon bricks, pressed and wire cut, &c. 

A stand well worth seeing is that of Messrs. Percy C. 
Webb, Lid. (of St. Katharine Docks, London). This 
old-established firm is catering for the decorative and 
shopfitting side of the trade, as well as for monumen- 
talists. It is showing a selection of white, yellow, black, 
grey, green, and red marbles in polished slabs. They 
include beautiful red Rosso Antico; Vert Rondino, quite 
a “‘Liberty ’’ shade of green; Alberico, a yellow-fawn 
marble; and Cipollino. There will also be some beautiful 
yarieties of Onyx. On the stand, too, will be found two 
excellent Somersetshire stones not so well known to 
London and Hast Country trade as they deserve. We 
refer to Bryscom and Carso blue. Bryscom can be used 
as a stone for monumental and building purposes, while 
its warm tone and brightly brecciated pattern indicate its 
possibilities as a decorative marble. Messrs. Webb have 
taken a considerable financial interest in the quarries. 

Modern machinery has been put down, and the material 
can be supplied quickly in slabs, scantlings, and blocks. 
The ‘‘ Winget ’’ Stand bears witness to the enterprise 
of the firm which has supplied machinery for housing 
schemes on the concrete block system all over the king- 


The “ Westminster” Machine. Manufactured by Winget, Ltd. 
View showing Six Concrete Bricks made at one operation. 
It will also manufacture Concrete Blocks and Slabs, 


dom. The ‘‘ Winget’? Works at Warwick has been 
€quipped with improved plant which, with mass produc- 
tion and organisation, enables the firm to bring 
down prices to a minimum. Every class of builder 
and contractor is now provided for, not only with 
concrete block, slab-making, and roofing tile machines 


.% 
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and concrete mixers, but also with labour-saving 
appliances in the shape, of wagon loaders, elevators, 
and crushers. The latest novelty from the ‘‘ Winget ”’ 
Works is a cheap, handy machine called the ‘‘ West- 
minster,’’ which makes blocks, slabs, and_ bricks. 
The ‘* Westminster -’ brings concrete construction within 
the reach of the smallest builder or estate owner, and 
can be operated by one man. It is also obtainable with 
accessories for manufacturing bricks only, or blocks and 
slabs. The pallet employed in each case is the same as 
that used in the well-known ‘‘ Winget ’’ pressure 
machine, which, with the standard 32-in. block-making 
machine, together with ‘‘ Winget’s’’ other plant, will 
be seen in operation on Stand 123, Row G. The regis- 
tered office of the firm is Winget House, 24 Grosvenor 
Gardens, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


South Wales Institute of Architects. 


A LARGE and enthusiastic meeting of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects was held at the Institute Rooms, 
No. 6 High Street, Cardiff, on March 31, when the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year :— 

President.—H. C. Portsmouth, F.S.Arc. (Swansea). 

Vice-President. — Percy EH. Thomas, O.B.E., 
A.R.I.B.A. (Cardiff). 

Hon. Treasurer—H. Teather, F.R.I.B.A. (Cardiff). 

Hon. Avrsditor.—J. Cook Rees, O.B.E., F.S.Arc. 
(Neath). 

Hon. Librarian.—C. H. Kempthorne, Lic.R.I.B.A. 
(Cardiff). 

Members.—Sidney Williams, M.S.A., Cecil Wilson, 
F.R.1.B.A., T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.I.B.A., E. C. M. 
Willmott, A.R.I.B.A., Central Branch representatives ; 
Glendenning Moxham, F.R.I.B.A., Thomas Gibb, 
M.S.A., J. Herbert Jones, F.S.Arc., Western Branch 
representatives; C. F. Ward, F.R.I.B.A., J. H. 
Vaughan, A.R.I.B.A., C. E. Tebbs, A.R.I.B.A., Hastern 
Branch representatives; E. W. G. Richards, M.S.A., 
W. OD. Morgan, M.S.A., J. Llewellyn Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A., Northern Branch representatives. 

Associates’ Representatives.—J. Colin Jones, Central 
Branch; G. L. Crocker, Western Branch; H. Rowe, 
Eastern Branch; A. Almond, Northern Branch. 

Mr. C. H. Kempthorne resigned the position of Hon. 
Secretary, which he has held for the last five years, and 
Mr. Ivor P. Jones, A.R.I.B.A., was unanimously 
elected as his successor. 

Mr. H. GC. Portsmouth, F.S.Arc., the new President, 
is the senior member of the well-known firm of Messrs. 
H. C. Portsmouth & Son, architects, Swansea. In his 
address to the members he mentioned the fact that in the 
early days of his career he came to Cardiff as an assistant 
to the firm of Messrs. Seward & Thomas, and was 
appointed by them to manage their Branch Office in 
Swansea. Mr. Portsmouth has taken a keen interest in 
the affairs of the South Wales Institute of Architects, and 
his appointment is a very popular one to the whole of the 
architects in South Wales. 


THE annual meeting of the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation was held on April 5 at the rooms of the Association, 
6 Higham Place, Newcastle. The following officers, having 
heen duly nominated, were declared elected :—President, Mr. 
T. R. Milburn, F.R.I.B.A.; Vice-President, Mr. W. T. 
Jones, F.R.I.B.A.; F.8.A.; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. T. 
Cackett, F.R.I.B.A.; Hon. Librarian, Mr. F. N. Weight- 
man, Lic.R.I.B.A.; Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. T. Brown, 
¥.R.I.B.A., F.S.I.; Assistant Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. H. 
Gray, A.R.I.B.A. Council Members—Mr. P. L. Browne, 
Mr. C. I. Greenhow, Lic.R.I.B.A.; Mr. N. E. Leeson; Mr. 
C. T. Marshall, Lic.R.I.BsA.; Mr. L. W. Taylor; Asso- 
ciates, Mr. S. F. Bestow, A.R.I.B.A.; Mr. G. E. Charle- 
wood, A.R.I.B.A.: Mr. T. Harrison, M.S.A. Hon. Local 
Secretaries—Sunderland: Mr. J. Hall, F.R.I.B.A.; Dur- 
ham: Mr. W. T. Jones, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. ; South Shields: 
Mr. J. H. Morton, F.R.I.B.A.; Darlington, Mr. W. J. 
Moscrop, F.R.I.B.A.; Carlisle: Mr. G. D. Oliver, 
F.R.I.B.A.; Alnwick: Mr. G. Reavell, F.R.I.B.A. 
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Third ‘hst of new cone increased subscriptions, and donations since J anuary 29. 


er 2 ‘“Tue Arcuitect ’’ on January 28 and February 4. 
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NAME Subs, eee Pensions NAME 5 Pen rege oe 
£8. a. Se Ope ns. Cs oe A ee a 
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Cable, J. W. (Bombay) Gh ele) oa Min Oatley & Laurence (Bristol) OO eo = == 
Carée, W. D. (London) CaO mn —_— — : 
Charter, J. W.. (Leeds $10 ~ = — Palecr, i (london) 
Clacssen, W. (Colombo) ; ee 3 Ce AD) — _— Parker" BE. Haddon (London) err = 
erks of Works Association (London) ie RRS) — — Paton, W. M. (Dublin) ye : 
Cornell, W. A. (Hongkong) : 1210 a _— Petting, Hi (leeds) , Biren a 1 10 
Cowin, N. T. (Johannesburg) 2 2 0 — _ Pott W. (Belmont) 110 Tai = 
tt, 304 ae er, 
Dallas, J. (Birmingham) (two sears) Pek a — Price, F. G. (Stamford Brook) in ae 010 0 
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Delves, S. W. (London) : Reynolds, F, 8. (Hankow) 220 
Denington, J. W. (Croydon) 1D ig 96) — — Richley, N. (Durham) « ; Giae eB 
Diamant, A. St. John (Cairo) 1.0 — ng Rooms, W. J.W. (Greenialaads Antrim) 14 Costus 
Dick, R. Burns (Neweastle-on- Tyne) . — Dine? © Rosa, W. ng *(Bradfond) 11-0 
Dixon, A. S. (Birmingham) 1 ak ig) _ = Ronmicu, R. St. A. (Londen). a3 a 
: Rusht er i cas 
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New Books. gy 
‘Concrete Roads.’’ Concrete Publications, Ltd. 8s. ‘‘ Drainage and Sanitation.’” Second Edition. By 


net. 


THE question of the utility or otherwise of concrete roads 
in this country is one which is exercising the minds of 
English road engineers, and js the subject of considerable 
divergence of opinion amongst them. 

The above-named publication does not profess to be 
other than an attempt to demonstrate that concrete roads 
can be successfully adopted in this country, but the 
introduction of this method of road construction in this 
island of ours is so comparatively recent that it is not 
to be wondered at that some of our road engineers are 
sceptical as to its merits. 

The broad fact remains that no one method of road 
construction is capable of universal application under all 
conditions, and there is plenty of room for new ideas. 
Granted this contention, there can be no doubt that this 
work will rank with other publications on the same 
subject as an informative contribution to the question 


E. H. Blake. B. T. Batsford. 


Tur author of this work claims, in his preface to the 
first edition, to have put forth an attempt to deal with the 
subject in a systematic manner, and in this he has 
eminently succeeded. In the fifteen chapters in which 
the book is divided the various questions relating to drain- | 
age and sanitation are dealt with very exhaustively, and : 
it would be difficult to imagine how so much yaluable 
information could be successfully set forth in a more 
concise manner, and at the same time be presented to 
the student in a more convincing form. 


The work teems with information presented in a dis. 
tinctly readable form, and throughout gives evidence of 
great care in the compilation of the mass of valuable detail 
set forth in its pages. | 
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_.. By Hope Bagenal, ARRIBA. ny ae OS Se 


THE principles which an architect should have in bis. 


mind when tackling any job involving the requirement 
_ of good hearing are not difficult to understand or to 
apply in a general way. . But before studying them 
one thing is necessary. Speaking trom experience, I 
do not hesitate to say that it is necessary to dismiss from 
-one’s mind the stock ideas about. wires’ and sounding 
boards, about the impossibility of building one auditorium 
exactly resembling another, about Greek vases, about. Dean 
Stanley whispering in Westminster Abbey ; to dismiss all 
the stories and catchwords that are popular on the sub- 
ject. Forget all those and go straight to the study of the 
Harvard experiments. Professor W. C. Sabine, of 
Harvard, was, so to speak, the Isaac Newton of the sub- 
ject. That is to say, that after years of experiment it 
was he who evolved the law, the enunciation of which 
' draws up the curtain upon accurate investigation. 

First of all, Sabine showed that Acoustics as a science 
comes under quite a different category when we take into 
account not only actual quantitative experiments in sound 
propagation, but also the hall or the laboratory in which 
the sound is produced. Sabine, in introducing his work 
in person to the French physicists in 1917, says the 
following (reported in the communication of the ‘‘ Société 
Frangais de Physique,’’ April 18, 1917):— 


Experiments made in a laboratory are seriously affected 
by the surrounding conditions, by the fact that the walls 
reflect 94 per cent. of-the sound if they are wood, 96 per 
cent, if they are plaster, and more than 97 per cent. if they 
' are brick. 

Consequently experiments designed to measure sound 
under such conditions are equivalent to attempts at 
measuring light in a laboratory where the platform, the 
walls, the floor, and even the tables, are brilliant mirrors. 

In short, the difficulty is even greater in the case of 
sound. The law of the inverse square of the distance, so 
often accepted in laboratory experiments in sound, does 
not even hold as a first approximation. In fact, the sound 
is often less intense at the source than at a considerable 
distance. 

Again, there is another consideration that has been 
entirely omitted, the reaction of the hall itself on the source 
of sound. A source of ‘sound of fixed amplitude is not 
necessarily a source of fixed emissive power. If it is placed 
in the’ hall in such a way as that the sound emitted is in 
the same phase as the sound accumulated in the hall, its 
emissive power is very low. If in the opposite phase its 
emissive power is great. It is not at al] difficult to find two 
positions of such a source where for a given amplitude the 
volume emitted is ten times greater in one case than in the 
other. 


Sabine, of course, does not say all this for the sake. 


of adding to our difficulties. He proceeds to analyse 
that ‘‘reaction of the hall itself upon the source of 
sound,’’ and that reaction with all its consequences is 
what concerns architects. 

Put briefly Sabine’s results 
follows :— 

Sound may be regarded as a form of energy. 

When a fixed source of sound begins in a room {wo 
processes are set up at the same time. 

First, energy is being generated at a constant rate. 
Second, that energy is being absorbed by all the surfaces 
in the room at a rate increasing with the total energy in 
the room until equilibrium occurs. 

When equilibrium occurs, that is to say when the 
total absorption of the room equals the total energy 
generated and stored in the room, then the sound is a 
sustained sound. 

When the source ceases the supply of energy is cut 
off, but the sound will continue until the total energy 
stored in the room is absorbed. ; 

The length of time taken to absorb that total energy 
stored in the room may be great or small, but it obviously 
has some relationship to the size and nature of the room. 

It is therefore in the nature of an index: it is called 


may be stated as 


* A Paper read before the Society of Architects, 


The relationship is this: Reverberation varies direct ya 
the volume of the room, and inversely as its absorbin 
force. ae 
It is important to think of sound as energy. 

Some idea of the actual rate of expenditure of energ: 
in producing sound has been ‘obtained by several experi 
menters. Rayleigh found that in order to maintain th 
note of a whistle he had to supply about 66 kilogram 
metres of air per hour, i.e., as much energy as would lif 
a weight of about 145 lb. to a height of 32 feet. Marag 
has calculated that in ordinary conversation the rate o 
expenditure is rather less—30 to 48 kilogram-metres pe: 
hour, while in a public speech it may vary from 144 t 
288 according to circumstances. And the circumstance: 
often depend upon the architect who designed the roon 


the. reverberation, ate can be tho ught ’ of -in-sece! 


in which the public speech is made. ; a 
When we have grasped the idea’ of sound as energy 


it is not difficult to conceive of that energy being carrie 
outwards in hemispheral waves from a source of soun 
until the energy is brought into contact with every, th 
least, and the remotest surface in the room. Nor is i 
difficult to conceive of how when the source of energy; 
ceases, the sound thus carried at a uniform rate an 
reflected hither and thither will continue until the ener 
has been, so to speak, drunk up by contact with all 
surfaces. + a 
Lastly, it will be obvious that the values of the vy 
surfaces as diinkers-up or absorbers will hay: 


continue after its source has ceased, in other w 
the reverberation. _ It will be obvious, too, that t 
the room, that is the greater its volume, the gré: 
be the number of wayes and the amount of ene 
in it, and therefore requiring tobe absorbed. — 
But that fs only stating Sabine’s law f 
reverberation in a room varies directly as the volt 
inversely as the absorbing power. ; 
Or if we call the reverberation T seconds, the al 
ing power A, and the volume V, it is equivalent to s: 


T varies as 5 or dh = multiplied by a constant. E : 


What is this T, this reverberation, in actual 
ence? It is nothing less than the phenomenon t 
the root of nine-tenths of the acoustic difficulti 
architects have to encounter. Reverberation is 
the element of redundancy that in so many well-k 
auditoria prolongs tones, drags the choruses, | 
discords, blurs syllables, obliterates the ends of y 
destroys articulation, besides haying other indirect ¢ 
that we may examine later. Perhaps the mos 
effect of reverberation is that it forces the 
twenty-five minutes’ sermon when delivered in St 
Cathedral to be cut down to at least half the nu 
words that can be ordinarily delivered in an or 
sized church in the same time. a 

Sabine’s first experiment is so illuminating that 1b 
worth while glancing at it before we proceed. The 
Art Museum Lecture Theatre at Harvard was § 
acoustically that a lecturer could hardly be heard 
gibly. A rough test showed that when the roon 
empty fhe reverberation for a syllable spoken” 
ordinary tone of voice was 54 seconds. Now a@ Sp 
can deliver three syllables comfortably in a secon 
that with a reverberation of 54 seconds the original 
would have been followed by at least fifteen su 
syllables. When an audience was present the cond 
were better but not tolerable. Sabine hit upon th 
of taking cushions of uniform size and material as 
of absorbing power, and of introducing them by re 
increments into the lecture-room. He found that 
486 cushions had been introduced the reverberation 
reduced to 2.03 seconds, and when 1,500 cushions 144 
been introduced the reverberation was still further reduce 
to 1.14 seconds. The experiments were made with 
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organ pipe emitting C 512, the reverberations being 
measured first by ear on a stop-watch, and finally by an 
electric communication to a chronometer. 

The experiments were continued afterwards in a 
special room without windows, and for each increment of 
cushions introduced a mean of six reverberations was 
taken. The cushion areas were then plotted as ordinates 
against the reverberations as abscissae, and the resulting 
/ curve, an equilateral hyperbola, revealed that a very 
simple and very important relationship existed between 
the two quantities. 

This relationship, when by further experiments it had 
been expanded and checked mathematically, developed 


into the formula T = 4 multiplied by a constant K. 
The constant K was found to be proportional to the 
volume VY, and the ratio © therefore had some definite 


value. It was found to be 0.164 where the volume is 
calculated in cubic metres, and 0.05 when calculated in 


cubic feet. In the formula T= = x K we know, therefore, 


how to find V, and we have a value for K. How can A 
be calculated ? 

A, the total absorbing power of the room, we have 
seen, has to do with all the surfaces in the room. We 
can measure those surfaces that are distinct the one from 
the other, measure the plaster work, the woodwork, the 
area of carpet, of curtains, and soon. But how shall we 
know how much more one surface will absorb. than 
another ? 

The value of Sabine’s first experiments with cushions 
was that he had established a standard of comparison. 
The cushions could be removed and other materials tried, 
their effect being computed as the equivalent of so many 
cushions. Last year Dr. Wood carried out a similar 
set of experiments at Cambridge. with the same object in 
view. The pathological lecture-room at Cambridge had 
a reverberation of 5.2 seconds which he reduced to 1.2 
seconds by the simple expedient of introducing twenty 
army blankets and hanging them about the walls. But 
obviously neither cushions nor army blankets can be 
called scientific units. It would not sound scientific to 
be asked as an architect what, roughly, was the absorbing 
power of the Albert Hall and to reply “‘ so many million 
felt cushions or so many thousand army blankets.’’ Also, 
in order that, a true criterion should exist, it is necessary 
to have a standard intensity of sound. 

These points were thought out by Sabine. Instead 
of cushions, one square metre of open window area was 
taken as unity. The standard intensity of sound was 
taken ag average speaking-voice intensity which is the 
same as the intensity of an organ pipe emitting a note 
equivalent to a million times the minimum audible. 
With these standards a long series of nocturnal experi- 
ments lasting six years were undertaken to ascertain the 
absorbing power of the chief materials used in building, 
fitting, and upholstering. 

The results are given in the form of tables of co- 
efficients of absorbtion beginning with one square metre 
of open window equal to one unit. 

Then if open window (imagining it is a surface) is 1, 
we find that one square metre of 18 in. brick in cement 
is 0.032, plaster on lath 0.02, wood sheathing 0.104, jute 
felt (1.1 c.m. thick) 0.18, carpets or rugs 0.2, curtains 
0.23, audience per square metre 0.94, and so on. 

A series of coefficients for over twenty surfaces were 
worked out. It must be remembered that they are in the 
nature of ratios or percentages, and can therefore be 
employed whether square metres or square feet are used. 
The method of finding the absorbing power of a room is 
first to measure up the various areas in the room, plaster, 
panelling, carpet area, curtain area, &c., then multiply 
each area by its appropriate coefficient, and add the pro- 
ducts. The total absorbing power A can then be em- 
ployed in the formula. Care must be taken to employ 
uniform units. If the volume is calculated in cubic feet 
the various wall, floor, and upholstered surfaces, must 
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materials for absorbing purposes. 


. feet. 
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be calculated in square feet, and the constant 0.05 my 


be used. 
Sabine’s coefficients do not by any means cover { 


whole range of building or lining materials. But they ; 
sufficiently useful as an index of the relative values 
By their means it 
possible .to determine approximately «beforehand fr 
plans and specifications what reverberation to expe 


_If no coefficient can be found for a surface of one ‘mater 


the coefficient for another similar in structure may serv: 

‘The absorbing properties of a material involve te 
ture as well as surface. A porous material ig mc 
absorbing than a hard close material. The coefficic 
for brickwork is higher than for a. hard plaster w 
owing to the porousness of-the bricks. No coefficient 
given for a hning like bathstone or marble, so obvious 
a low figure, something less than plaster, could be us 
for approximate calculation, say 0.02. In America 
very useful absorbent stoneware with a porous SI 
face is manufactured and used - very widely in mode 
church work. It is made to match the colour of t 
stonework used in the building, and is employed i in yaul 
domes, and pendentives. This stoneware was used fi 
in the West Point Military Academy Chapel, and in 
large Baptist Chapel in Pittsburg. Since then it has be 
improved, and is now manufactured with a coefficie 
nearly six times the value of ordinary bi 
masonry. 

The most powerful absorbing factor that can be us 
is the audience. The audience can be calculated p 
person as well as per square metre. The coefficient p 
person is 0.44 where metre units are employed, or 6.. 
where foot units are employed. Women absorb slight 
more sound than men. Next to the audience, the mc 
powerful absorbents are Dame of felt, thick carpets, a 
curtains. 

But it is necessary to conden what reverberatio 
what value of T is suitable for different buildings. 
is by no means the same for all. Requirements di 
and here is a fundamental difficulty architects have 
encounter. Frequently quite opposite requirements a 
demanded in the same building. A hall to seat, fo 
thousand people to listen to the speaking voice, w 
require reverberation reduced to a minimum. If i 
same hall is to be used for choral and orchestral concer 
the reverberation should be not less than two second 
What sort of a compromise must be arrived ab? Or 
small hall is required for quartettes, for piano music al 
trios. Good musical requirements involve a room 
which the factor of absorption should be supplied | 
audience alone. If the same room is also to be used ! 
the male solo voice the factor of absorption sho 
supplied by curtains and felt panels im addition to ey 
ence, for the purpose of absorbing overtones. A, 
what sort of an attempt can be made to meet be 
demands ? 

I can only say that to understand the pri ae 
volved is the best chance of coming to the best soluti 
of the particular problem. For the speaking: voice, 
reverberation is reduced to a minimum, in other words, 
by means of absorbents, conditions similar to open- 
conditions are insured, no doubt great distinctness is t 
result, but at what cost. The price you will have to p 
is that very little sound energy will be stored in te 
a maximum of energy must therefore be constant 
expended, and a speaker will have to exert hims 
physically to make himself heard beyond sixty or -seveD 
Some speakers like conditions of no reverberatic 


they are usually persons with powerful voices used 


speaking in the open air, where the value of T 1s ze! 
q 


On the other hand conditions of long reverberation, § 

three seconds, may be preferred to open-air conditions | 
a voice of small power. But the price to be paid m tl 
case is the danger that listeners near and far may he 
the sound of the voice but not the sequence of syllable 
then if the voice is raised the energy stored in the 1 
becomes still more redundant and confusion is WO 
confounded. 


(To be continued.) 
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Air View of Bulwark Village in the Wye Valley, one of the first post-war villages to be completed, 


Tue war has left its mark on Chepstow as on many other 
beauty spots of Britain, It found the quiet old market 
town, with its Norman castle still magnificient in its 
ruins on the precipitous banks of the Wye, already grown 
beyond its ancient walls, and reconciled to the ship- 
building and other works which had robbed the valley of 
its peace, but added to its prosperity. The Standard 
Shipbuilding Company appeared on the scene in the midst 
of the war (1916), and started.a new shipyard for the 
rapid construction of various types of vessels with 
standardised parts largely manufactured in other parts 
of the country. Two years later, in the last months of 
the war, the Government stepped in, taking over the 
Standard Shipyard, as well as the older and allied works 
of Edward Finch and Co., adjoining it, and inaugurated 
the grandiose scheme of National Shipy ards, destined to 
fizzle out with the termination of hostilities. 

All these developments naturally led to a sudden and 
abnormal increase in the population, ‘and the steps taken 
to furnish the necessary housing accommodation might 
easily have led—as too frequently happens when indus- 
trial concerns invade the countryside—to the permanent 
disfigurement of the landscape. Fortunately, the 
Standard Shipbuilding Company made no attempt to alter 
the old-world town itself, but began with a new garden 
city for its workmen just outside the Port wall, bounded 
on the southern side by the wooded heights of Hardwick 


383 Thorwell Road, Bulwark 


Court. The Company was also wise enough to pl 
the whole scheme in the hands of competent architec 
whose*problem was to make the most of a pictures: 
valley with various types of houses suitable for all hai 
employed on the shipyard, including the clerical staff : 
foremen, as well as the labourers. 

The Government extended the housing schemes 
both banks of the Wye when they took over the st 
building for their ambitious plan of National Shipyar 
and when this plan was abandoned at the end of the \ 
people wondered what would be the fate of the r 
garden cities. Happily the Monmouth Shipbuild) 
Company formed in the spring of last year to te 
the Chepstow yards from the Ministry of Shipping. 
also bought practically the whole of the three little 
ships specially built for their workpeople—Hard\ 
Bulwark, both on the outskirts of Chepstow it 
the smaller village of Pennsylvania on the Sedbw 
of the river. The price paid was £400,000 for the 
in all some 475 houses,—and it is now hoped # 
Shipbuilding Industry at Chepstow has at longa 
down to a steady course. a 

Chepstow’s garden cities form a great nursery of id 
for modern house construstion,. The best lay-out of 
perhaps, is Bulwark, where the ground, compared | 
the more picturesque slopes of Hardwick and Pe 
sylvania, is level, and lends itself better to strai 


Alexandra Road, Bulwark. 
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forward planning. Like all the new housing schemes in 
the district, Bulwark has been constructed throughout 
with ‘‘ Winget ’’ blocks and slabs, and a walk through 
the village, where road after road of this method of con- 
struction shows every variety of plan and appearance, 
should remove any prejudice that may have survived 
regarding the architectural qualities of concrete blocks. 
After two years the blocks, where not lime-washed, have 
taken on a warm, subdued colour which harmonizes with 
the surroundings, and the houses look like lasting as long 
as the ancient town wall. The rents at Bulwark range 
-from 9s. to 25s. per week, including rates. There are 
good gardens to all the houses. 

Bulwark was built throughout by Messrs. Henry Boot 
and Sons, of London and Sheffield, who also erected the 
handsome military hospital at Chepstow, now used by 
the Ministry of Pensions chiefly for the treatment of 
shell-shock cases. Mr. H. EH. Farmer, F.R.I.B.A., now 
Housing Commissioner for the Birmingham area, was the 
chief architect for the whole scheme. 


Spanish Cement Industry. 


Durine the last few years the cement industry in Spain 
has increased very considerably, and new factories have 
been constructed on the most modern lines for manufac- 
ture by what is known as the ‘‘ dry process.’’ Accord- 
ing to the latest report from our Department of Over- 
seas Trade the output for 1919 is given as approximately 
300,000 tons, of which 75 per cent. is probably Portland 
cement. The principal factory is that of the Compafila 
General de A.y F. Asland, of Barcelona, with an esti- 
mated annual output of 200,000 tons. Other important 
factories are the Cementos Portland, S.A., Pamplona, 
and Compania Anglo-Espafiola S.A., Madrid. 

rotary kilns are mostly used. The Asland Company 
is reported to be the only company manufacturing high 
quality cement suitable for Titanic cement construction 
and hydraulic works. There should be an increasing 
demand for cement for the last-named enterprises, which 
are receiving the serious consideration of the Spanish 
business men. Very little cement is exported; in 1919 
the quantity was 20,000 tons. The principal exporter 
to Spain is France, which supplies what is known as 
white cement, used for the manufacture of tiles and 
mosaics, which are found in so many Spanish houses 
Under a Royal Decree of November 1920 the import duty 
of 50 centimos per 100 kilogrammes on cement has been 
removed. 


Housing News. 


Tur Housing Commissioner for Yorkshire has objected 
to the York Housing Committee providing electric lamps 
and shades in their houses on the Tang Hall estate, York. 
The Committee have requested him to reconsider his decision. 

Tue Middle Ward District Committee of Lanarkshire 
gave approval at its last meeting to a recommendation that 
an additional sum of £750,000 should be borrowed for the 
purpose of meeting the cost of additional housing schemes, 
for which tenders had beer received. The new schemes pro- 
vide for the erection of houses at Coronation Road, Tor- 
bathie, Netherton, Ashgillhead, Netherburn, Caldercruix, 
Greengairs, Bargeddie, Broomhouse, and Harthill, with a 
total of 628 houses. 


General. 


Tue Kincardineshire Education Authority have caused 
plans to be prepared for an intermediate school which it is 
proposed, to erect in Laurencekirk at a cost of £52,000. 

Mr. R. G. Wuittizy, of Bentley, Doncaster, has been 
appointed county surveyor of Flintshire at a salary of £700. 
There were about seventy applicants. 

ALDERMAN Srpney F tavern has been reappointed to be 
Vicar’s Warden of Leamington Parish Church for the thirty- 
seventh successive year. 
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Mr. Grorce M. Brann, architect, Glasgow, has prepa 
a scheme for the proposed conversion of the ‘‘ Royal D 
Veterinary College’’ in Clyde Street, St. Andrew Squi 
Edinburgh, into a picture heuse to accommodate betw 
1,300 and 1,400 people. 

Ir is estimated that in the current financial fear pul 
works and buildings will cost £12,917,443, a net decre 
on the total for 1920-21 of £1,241,301. It is proposed 
expend approximately £205,000 on the provision of - 
memorials in Belgium (£105,000), France, Gallipoli, , 
elsewhere. Only £20,000 is, however, required ini 1921-9: 
cover cost of design, competition for battlefields’ and ot 
memorials, incidental expenses, preparation of sites, and 
erection of a memorial in Brussels. 


Trade Notes. 


Tue British Portland Cement Manufacturers, Litd., v 
hold their tenth ordinary general meeting at River Pl 
House, Finsbury Circus, E.C., on April 12, at 12 o’clo 
The trading profit for the year ended December 31, 19 
amounts to £558,618, and the net profit is £323,406. ° 
sum set aside for general depreciation is £150,000. *° 
Ordinary dividend to be recommended for payment is 15 
cent., less income tax, leaving £181,477 to be carried forwa 


A MEETING was recently held at the works of Mess 
Waygood-Otis, Ltd., Falmouth Road, London, to wind 
the affairs of a Fund which was started in the early days 
the war to provide assistance for employés and their famil 
who might suffer in connection with the war. The m0o1 
was raised by collections in the offices and works, and reacl 
the total sum of £1,014 which, with interest on investmer 
allowed of a distribution of £1,097 13s. This money v 
expended in. giving assistance to men who were wounded a 
to the widows and orphans of those who fell in the war. 1 
expenses amounted to only £2 1s. 4d. for postage, the wh 
of the work having been done voluntarily by the Commit 
who carried out this very succesful enterprise. 


Dust bins which are hygienic, easily handled and c 
structed to stand hard wear and tear, should form part: 
the equipment of all well-conceived housing schemes, 1 
illustrate a special design manufactured by Messrs. W. | 
Butterfield, Limited, of Shipley, Yorks. In the case | 
many galvanised bins, body denting, due largely to the bi 
coming in contact with the sides of dust carts, is a comm! 
defect, the fact that such bins are made with plain SIC 
being largely responsible for this result. The “ Butterfield’ 
bin is fitted with a 1-inch by ;%-inch band round the top al 


a 2-inch by 16-gauge hoop round the bottom, and the botto 
being recessed and riveted right through, a strong hoop 
thereby formed, adding materially to the strength and wea 
resisting power of the bin. The lid is also stamped in 0 
piece, the whole forming an exceptionally strong bin. 

Authorities would do well to obtain a sample bin from t 
makers. 
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The Egyptian Hospital Competition. 


WE have before us the conditions of the competition 
which is being promoted by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment for the Qasr Kl ’Aini Hospital and School (new 
buildings). The assessor appointed is Mr. John 
Simpson, whose decision will be final and binding in 
both stages of the double competition to be instituted. 
The authors of the designs selected in the preliminary 
competition will be invited to submit-designs in the 
concluding or final competition, and will receive an 
honorarium of £500 (Egyptian), while the author 
of the design placed second will receive an addi- 
tional £500 or £1,000 in all. But should the Govern- 
ment decide for any reasons not to adopt the design 
placed first by the assessor the Government may, 
with the approval of the assessor, select another 
design, and proceed with it, as if it had been the 
design first selected, and in such case the author 
of the design placed first shall receive no other 
remuneration than the honorarium mentioned. This 
does not seem to us to be equitable, and we are 
suprised that the President agreed to the clause. 
It may be pointed out that owing to complex changes 
which are taking place the Egyptian Government 
can no longer be considered as acting under British 
advice, but. may. be held to be an. independent. 
Oriental State. Should the author of the design 
finally*selected: not receive instructions to proceed 
with the work within a year the author of the 
lesign is to be paid £10,000 (Kgyptian). The date 
‘or delivery of drawings is October 3, and drawings 
we to be despatched to Cairo. Questions relating 
(0 the competition are to be addressed to the 
wsessor on or before June 6: Application for copies 
f the conditions are to be made to the Secretary 
f the R.I.B.A., accompanied by a draft for £3 
Heyptian) or its equivalent. We are surprised that 
he President does not discourage*the obsolete: and 
bsurd custom of demanding ‘deposits for conditions 
vhich the promoters of a competition should be glad 
o send free if they want designs from architects. 
‘he drawings required consist of a block plan to a 
cale of 1:1000; and plans, sections, and eleva- 
ons of the proposed buildings to a scale of 1: 400, 
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together with a descriptive report. The building is 
to consist of two divisions, male and female, the 
latter being described as the Hareem Division. The 
wcconumodation of the former is to consist of the 
following sections :— 


A. MALE DIVISION. 


a. Surgical wards and accessories (550 beds). 
b. Operation theatre. 
c. Medical wards and accessories 
d. Clinical instruction. 

e. Central pharmacy and sterilisation. 
f. Reception and casualties, 

g. Radiology. 

h. Isolation wards and accessories. 

t. Central kitchen and dining-rooms. 
k. Mortuary and post mortem. 

!. Laundry and disinfection. 

m. Medical school and pathology. 

n. Dental school and clinic. 

0. Steward and storekeeper. 

p. Power house and plant. 

q- Smal] mosque. 

r, Administrative offices. 

Ss 

t 


(250 beds). 


s. Shelters for tuberculous cases. 
- Resident and housekeeper’s quarters. 
B. HAREEM SECTION. 

a. Surgical wards and accessories (325 beds). 

b. Operation theatre. © ° ee 

c. Gynecological operation theatres. 

d. Medical wards and accessories (100 beds). 

e. Isolation wards, 

f. Infant welfare. 

g. Sisters’ home. , 

h. Staff nurses’ and probationers’ home. 

?. Extern. work. 

C. OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 
a. General, surgical, and mediéal. 
b. Shelters for anthelmintic cases (male and female), — 
D. STUDENTS’ HOSTEL AND CLUB. 
E::-DIRECTOR’S HOUSE. 

Detailed information as to the requirements of 
each section is added, together with notes of the 
local conditions, construction, and materials, while 
we add small blocks showing the site, our object 
being to enable our readers to make up their minds 
whether they care to compete or not. 

The scheme is an unmense one, but whether the 
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outcome of the competition is satisfactory or not 
entirely depends on the judgment of the assessor 
and the intentions of the Egyptian Government, and, 
as we have indicated, some unsatisfactory loopholes 
have been lefi open. We think also that a com- 
petition of this importance should be assessed by a 
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but, whatever may happen, we hope for a better | 
outcome than that of the Brewers Company's Com- 
petition for a licensed house. We could not say with- 
out closer investigation whether the conditions are 
or are not drawn up more clearly and reasonably than 
those we have recently commented upon, without 


jury of architects rather than by a single assessor, sending a draft for £3 (Egyptian). =e | 
° ig NN 2 oho ES a ee : : emo 
[lustrations. aed 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THATCHED BUILDINGS. See Article by CHaRLEs G. HaRpsEr, page 265. 
RECENT SCHOOL DEVELOPMENTS, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL: G. TopHam Forrest, F.R.S.E., F.R.1.B.A. 
(Architect to the Council). (See pages 261 and 268). 3 Soe 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL LONDON FIELDS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, HACKNEY. G.!Topuam Forrest, F.R.S.E. F.R.LE 


(Architect to the Council). 


(See page 268.) 


Notes and Comments. 


A SUGGESTION FOR A WAR MEN.ORIAL. By Tuomas Mason. ao 


A Novel War Memorial. 


Mr. Tuomas A. Mason has sent us an illustration of 
a novel war memorial, of which we give a reproduction. 
It takes the form of a number of terraced galleries, with 
steps at intervals, the tiers ascending from walls which 
commemorate the successive years of the war to a raised 
platform, the containing walls of which stand for the 
last year of the war, while space is given on the upper 
platform for a building or monument to commemorate 
the final peace. The walls would afford space for bas- 
reliefs, representing the great incidents of the war and 
the names of the fallen. Mr. Mason tells us that he 
originally worked out his scheme for a site of about eleven 
acres, but that it could be modified to suit a site of not 
more than three acres in extent, while the monument 
would form a public garden and open space. The idea 
is both novel and interesting, and the terraces and steps 
would afford opportunity for much architectural expres- 
sion. 
cated is suggestive of an idea rather than a considered 
and final design, but we like the suggestion underlying 
it, and consider it is one which, carefully thought out 
and considered, might be made extremely effective, and 
should be glad to hear that a public authority or million- 
aire would undertake its realisation in structure. — It 
suggests an Assyrian origin, though we are told its author 
had no ancient prototype in his mind. 


Luxury Buildings. 
CompLainr is being made by the correspondent of 1 
Liverpool paper that it is useless for-the Liverpool 
Corporation to bar the erection of ‘‘ luxury buildings ”’ 
when adjoining authorities 1mpose no restrictions, and 
we thiuk the objection is a ressonable one. As things 
stand the ‘‘ luxury building ’’ is banned in some localities 
and permitted in others, a position which is absurd and 
should be met by the withdrawal of all restrictions. We 
all know that the Government found it impossible to 
define what a ‘‘ luxury building ’’ was, and evaded their 
responsibilities by thrusting the task of discrimination on 
local authorities, a position which has given rise to 
ambiguity and doubt. In this, and other matters con- 
nected with housing, the authorities should either have 
taken their courage in their hands and made one law 
for the country or should have let matters alone. It 
is unfair because a man wishes to build in a Socialistic- 
Radica] authority's district that he should be met with 


Naturally the form in which the project is indi- . 


greater restrictions than elsewhere. Now that the Ww! 
structure of State housing is tumbling to the ground 
must hope for the early abolition of these anoma! 
which do no one any good and serve no useful purpos 


Higher City Buildings. 

A prpuration from the London Building Act 
mittee of the Royal Institute of British Architects h 
attended before the City Lands Committee of the | 
Corporation and presented their proposals for ine 
the height of buildings in London, the City Lands 
mittee afterwards passed a resolution expressing ~ 
pathy with the views expressed that buildings in th 
of London should be allowed to be erected to a 
of 120 feet, with two storeys in the roof, subject to tl 
questions of conditions of health and protection from fi 
being properly considered. ”’ . i | 

We are glad to see the question of the advisabil 
building higher in the City of London raised, but 
same times it is obvious that unless the law of ancient 
lights is to be-very cotisiderably modified in the nea! 
future very little can be done... Hopes were held « all 
the R.1.B.A. some years ago that the subject should be 
dealt with, but, in common with other reforms, cons 
tion of the subject seems to have been dropped. — 


Norwich Cathedral. . 
From the local press we learn that the cathedral 
rities at Norwich are. anxious to “ restore ’’ the | 
dral, such restoration taking the form of— 
‘‘ Norman ’”’ chapel-at the east end. If this 1s 
should like to know what architect of repute has 
consulted, for we do not believe any able or experi 
architect could be-found who would not condemn 
proposal. We can, as the best of our modern 
proves, produce good modern work which will com} 
with the best fourteenth- and fifteenth-century wor. 
the idea of building in the style of the elev 
twelfth century, when the masons’ crafb was im} 
fancy could only appeal to a type of amateur. 
not surprised that the Secretary of the Society f 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings has taken U 
cudgels, and has said if such things are to be 1t W 
that our churches and other monuments were pub un 
the control of Parliament instead of the ecclesi 
society. Meantime we, should like to know what 
diocesan architect has to say on the proposal. 
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The London County Council’s Newer 
_ Schools. 
(See Inset Illustrations.) 


We give from the London County Council’s publication 
on the Education Act of 1918 some typical plans of pro- 
posed schools, which are very interesting as showing the 
great changes which have taken place in school planning 
since the days in which all our efforts were concentrated 
on so planning the central hall that every class-room 
opened out of it. The London County Council give a 
prief and interesting aceount of the changes jn school 
planning, which we give below as it serves to bring home 
to us the ever-varying standards by which schools have 
been judged within a comparatively brief period of time: 
_ “The modern planning of elementary school buildings 
in London has been in course of evolution since 1870. 
The most interesting development has been the introduc- 
tion of a hall in each department, so planned that. it can 
be used for assembly, singing, drill, &c., without causing 
disturbance to the classrooms in close proximity to the 
hall. In the early ‘seventies there was little professional 
knowledge of the requirements of a good school, and the 
building rules prescribed by the code were as elementary 
as the schools to which they were applied. The defects 
in schools of that time were that the staircases were long, 
steep, narrow, and ill-lighted; cloakrooms were not pro- 
yided or were insufficient; the lighting of the classrooms 
was chiefly from behind the children; and most of the 
rooms were used as a means of communication to others. 
In addition, the sites were small and the playgrounds 
inadequate. The dominant idea of the building was that 
of a central schoolroom holding several classes, supple- 
mented by a moderate number of classrooms. 

About 1878 the School Board for London adopted the 
policy of planning schools with separate classrooms to 
accommodate sixty children, as against the eighty then 
allowed by the code, and at this time also the Education 
Department raised the floor area in senior departments 
from 9 square feet to 10 square feet per child. The basis 
of school planning from that date was the provision of 
senior classrooms to accommodate sixty with a minimum 
area of 10 square feet per child. 

The School Board had built one or two schools, which 
lent themselves to the arrangement of separate classrooms 
and a central hall, and experience of these schools pointed 
to the desirability of having more room outside the cliss- 
rooms. An experiment was accordingly. made in the 
direction of classrooms arranged on either side of a central 
corridor running practically the whole length of the build- 
ing. In order to combine teaching with the occasional 
use of a large room for collective purposes, the School 
Board erected schools of two further types. In one of 
these there were large halls available for boys and infants; 
the other type was a development: of the central-corridor 
ype, flanked by classrooms. © 

In 1884 the first three-storey school was opened, 
planned with halls for all three departments, and in 1885 
thirty-two schools were opened, nearly all of which were 
ae with halls, or so planned for enlargement that 
alls could be added at a later stage. In 1891 the Educa- 
ion Department recognised the desirability of a hall to 
the extent of recommending the Local Government Board 
0 authorise a loan of £1 per square foot of the hall floor 
space. With this concession the School Board provided 
halls in all new elementary schools. 

In 1883 the School Board began to build schools in 
which left-hand lighting was provided in the classrooms, 
and this is now regarded as essential. 

In 1901 the School Board decided that, in order that 
no class should contain more than fifty scholars usually 
present, or sixty on the roll, in new schools, the rooms 
should be, ag a rule, planned for forty, forty-eight, fifty, 
md that not more than one or two rooms should be 
olanned for fifty-six and sixty. | 

The principal characteristic of the schools 
he School Board during its last few years, 
schools erected by the Council between 1904 
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may be described as compactness in planning, the hall 
being used as a means of communication with classrooms, 
and corridors being avoided as far as possible. Teachers’ 
rooms were usually placed on mezzanine floors over the 
cloakrooms. 

About 1910 various education authorities in the 
country were desirous of planning the halls so that their 
use for singing and drill would not disturb the work in 
the adjoining classrooms, and with this object schools 
were built in which no classrooms opened off the hall. 
The Board of Education supported this view both in 
respect to elementary and secondary schools, and in their 
regulations of 1914 urged that the hall should be so placed 
as not to disturb the work of the classrooms, and that, 
from the point of view of ventilation and freedom from 
dust, classrooms should not open directly frem the hall. 
At the same time more careful consideration was given 
by the Council to the aspect of the classrooms, with the 
object of securing the access of direct sunlight. Teachers’ 
rooms were also provided on the general floor level, and 
not on mezzanine floors. In addition, provision was 
made for alternative means of exit from all departments. 
A further development during recent years is the pro- 
vision in boys’ and girls’ departments of ‘ practical 
workrooms,’ in which elementary instruction in science, 
needlework, &c., is given. The changes indicated have 
resulted in a more extended type of building, of which 
the plan of Hillbrook Road School, Tooting, is given as 
an example. 

In 1912 an agreement was made with the Board of 
Education that maxima of forty and forty-eight should 
be adopted in the Council’s schools for senior and infants’ 
departments respectively. All new schools are now 
planned to give effect to this agreement, and a number of 
old schools have been remodelled on these lines. 

An important development in the planning of schools 
is the provision of classrooms on the ‘* open-air ’’ system. 
In a number of the Council's schools casement windows 
opening as doors to the floor level have been introduced, 
while other schools have been provided with windows 
specially designed to give a thorough circulation of. air 
throughout the classrooms. 

The planning of secondary schools has not shown as 
much variation as that of elementary schools, as the regu- 
lations under which secondary schools are built have 
remained fairly constant up to the present time. There 
has, however, been a change of view as regards the halls 
in secondary schools, similar to that in connection with 
elemertary schools.’’ 

[We sometimes feel that either we should be content 
to forgo the continual new experimental stages in school 
designing, or alternatively that schools should be frankly 
constructed as temporary buildings. The probability 
seems to be that even when we have acted on the last: 
expressed opinion of the architectural expert we have 
but provided him with a platform for a new departure 
which will render our work unavailing. And the success 
of a school or educational system must in the end depend 
almost entirely on the human material—teachers and 
taught—given, of course, reasonably good and well- 
planned accommodation.—Ep. |] 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
Apri 15, 1871. 


In consequence of persons desirous of building or of altering 
buildings neglecting to deposit plans at the borough sur- 
veyor's office for the approval of the Leeds Corporation before 
such buildings or alterations can be legally made, the com- 
mittee in charge of the matter have resolved to take proceed- 
ings against all persons not complying with the by-laws after 
May 1 next. It is also notified that, though the buildings 
erected may be unobjectionable, and would have been 
approved of if they had been previously submitted to the 
committee, the neglect to deposit plans and to obtain such 
approval will be considered an offence against the by-laws. 


Tue Governors of the Retsford Hospital have decided to 
proceed with the erection of a new building on the North 
Road at a cost not exceeding £9,000. 
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London Apt Galleries: 


(All. rights reserved.) 


On Wednesday, April. 6, was opened at Colnaghi’s 
Galleries in New Bond Street an exhibition of water-colour 
drawings by Muirhead Bone and D. 8. MacColl, as well 
as some examples of bookbinding by Miss MacColl. In 
his water colours here Mr. MacColl keeps his colour in 
flat clean washes, with very often the pencil work left to 
show through; but the colour is good, notably in his fine 
treatment of clouds in ‘‘ Windover,’’ and the drawing is 
careful throughout. ‘This comes out in the architectural 
details, such as the buildings in “‘ La Lieutenance, 
Honfleur,’’.and the fine study of ‘“Tewkesbury Abbey ”’ 
though, a course, this artist can scarcely pretend to ge 
mastery of difficult drawing as is shown here by Muirhead 
Bone in hig ‘‘ The Pope’s Garden, Rome,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Casino; Dieppe.’’ The work of the two exhibitors is 
sandwiched here in rather a distressing way, for we have 
to keep jumping from one to the other; we come back, 
for instance, to Mr. MacColl in his fine drawing of boats 
n ‘‘ The Rother ’’ and his poor and very slight ‘‘ Fennel,’’ 
then to Muirhead Bone in the ‘‘ Grand Fleet,’’ seen from 
Rosyth, to MacColl again in another slight sketch of 
pencil and wash ‘‘ Rain on Padstow,’’ and ‘‘ April 
Storm,’’ then again to Muirhead Bone’s fine drawing of 
4 Three Cranes, Rouen.’’ The designs of the bookbind- 
ing exhibited are also by Mr. MacColl. 

The same day, April.6, saw the opening at the 
Greatorex Galleries of an exhibition of original etchings 
by Muirhead. Bone, D. Y.. Cameron, James McBey, 
Anders Zorn, Troy Kinney, Leslie Mansfield, Wailham 
Walcot, and other artists. It will be seen from the above 
names that this covers a large field; but this is really a 
very well selected exhibition, with plenty of interest and 
variety. Taking figure work first we have Blampied in 
such vigorous work as his ‘“Thunderstorm,’’ with the 
cattle and their herdsman rushing for safety or -his 
‘Sunday Morning Bathers,’’ nude figures of men riding 
their horses into the sea; we have Anders Zorn in his self- 
portrait of 1916, and his unequalled studies of bathers 
(‘‘ Dal River ’’ and ‘‘ Three Sisters ’’), and Troy Kinney, 
whose etchings of dancing girls, very delicate in drawing 
ahd sug gestive of movement (rs Roshanara, ’? “* Nymph, ' 

*f Zephyr,’ and ‘‘ Swallows ’’) are, I understand, making 
now quite-a ‘‘furore’’ in. the States, and deserve their 
success. 

Aichiteotake receives attention from James McBey in 
his finely spaced ‘‘ Alcantara Bridge, Toledo’’ and ‘‘ View 
from the Gate, -Tetuan’’; from Muirhead © Bone; 
from John Mathieson; from William Walcot in 
his ‘‘ House of Sallust’’ and. his delightful studies 
of Venice’ (“Library of* St. Mark,’’ ‘‘ Piazza, San 
Marco,’) in’ which the delicate etching suggests 


rich ‘colour; and lastly, by Leshe Mansfield in. his 
“Bridge Builders,’ ‘‘ Destruction of Louvain,’’ and 


‘Buildings, Old and New,’’ one of his best works here. 
Lastly in landseape we find this artist’s ‘‘ On the Alde,’”’ 
with its horizontal lines and broad sweep of sky, with 
John Mathieson’s ‘‘On the Forth’? and ‘‘ Highland 
Loch,”’ 

Brighton, with the quick and easy means of access 
(apart from strike interferences) at her disposil, comes 
almost within the orbit of London exhibitions; and I shall 
need no apology for mentioning here the excellent 
memorial exhibition of oil paintings by the late Alexander 
Fuller Maitland being exhibited in the Brighton Public 
Art Galleries from April 4 to April 30. This artist died 
only last year, and, though I do not know his work well, 
I consider what is shown here is of very fine quality. 
‘He had visions,’’ writes Mr. Scott-Moncrieff of his 
work. ‘‘He could and did absorb the very spirit and 
soul of a landscape at the moment of creative response. 
Far removed from all convention he contrives to throw the 
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flere AD 
glamour of romance over ¢ nearly all Ais work. A rough: 
stretch of riverside, a massive clump of trees, a romping 
sky and a cottage, are all so skilfully arranged that every 
feature is the support and corollary of the other. There 
is no vanvas so small but he has found it sufficient to. 
give expression to what he has to say, and in almost every 
case the message is complete.’’ . Fuller Maitland seems 

at home especially with pearl-grey seas (“‘ A pearly sea,” 

‘‘ arly Morning in Channel,”’ ‘“The estuary of ie 
Thames ’’), and ‘moorlands with misty skies (“The start. 
of the spate,” “ Rock and stream ’’); his style in these 
studies is free, bold, easy, his mastery of his material Me 
complete. 

On Saturday, April 9, were opened at the Leicester 
Galleries two exhibitions—the paintings and drawings by 
Wyndham Lewis, under the general title of ‘’ Tyros and 
Portraits,’’ to which I have ” already alluded in these 
columns, and ‘‘ Water-colours of Morocco,’’ by Robert 
Burns. The same day saw the opening of the Royal 
Society of British Artists’ Exhibition in their Galleries in 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. Both these important exhibi- 
tions I am obliged to reserve for fuller treatment in my 
Notes of next issue. Two other exhibitions of this month 
are those of the Hampstead Art Gallery which is giving 
from April 5-80 an exhibition of etchings by J. C. Moody, 
A. J. Finberg, S. Anderson, and other artists; and the 
paintings and drawings by Miss B, McNaught ate the 
Little Art Rooms in Duke Street, Adelphi. 3 
s Be 


Art News of To-day. 


Tuar fine English artist, John Crome, commonly called 
Old Crome, was born at Norwich in 1769, and died i in 
that city in 1821, where his centenary is being this month 
celebrated. Old Crome is well represented in our London 
collections ; his ‘‘ Mouseheld Heath ’’ (a subject he loved), 
of our National Gallery is a masterpiece of his art, and he 
is to be found also in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and in the National Gallery of British Art. Under the 
title of ‘*Cromb,’’ Mr. Collins Baker, Keeper of the 
National Gallery, has recently dedicated a mono q 
this great painter of English landscape. 

Walker’s Galleries in their second number 4 
‘“‘Walker’s Quarterly ’’ (January 1921) have selected for 
treatment that interesting Hnglish water-colour artist ‘of 
the last century, William: Roxby Beverley, scene-painter, : 
actor, actor-manager, theatre-proprietor, and artist. The 
above description “will convey some idea of the interests 
which filled Beverley’s busy life; he was, in fact, the son 
and grandson of north-country actors and theatre 
managers, and was always connected with the theatre, 
though alw ays, too, his soul was in art. Through the help 
of David Roberts he became, soon engaged on scene paint- 
ing, and became later one of the greatest scene-painters: 
of his time; he said himself ‘‘ A well-painted scene assists 
the poetry of the drama, for it saturates the imagination ” 
and in reference to his water-colour painting ‘* I. believe 
no other school of painting exists than the studio of the 
scene-painter. It cultivates breadth and atmosphere.” 

His water’ colours, which are of the highest merit. 
though for years they were overlooked, have been too 
often noticed in these columns to need mention here; the 
present text is by Mr, Frank Emanuel and is effectively 
illustrated. | 

Another art publication of great interest, issued by 
Messrs. Batsford is ‘‘ The XVIIIth Century in London, 
An account of its Social Life and Arts,’’ by H. Beresford 
Chancellor; the two last chapters, richly illustrated, treat 
‘‘ The Arts in the XVITIth Century ’’ and “ Architectural 
Relics of the Period.”” _ | 

The films shown last week at the Alhambra Thea 
of objects in natural colours by the Prizma process were 
a remarkable achievement. A, dish of bananas. and 
oranges (the yellows being throughout successful) s« seemed 
entirely natural, as well as, the wings of butterflies. ~ 
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Faults of Modern Architecture.’ 
| By Professor A. EB. RicHarpson, F.R.1:B.A. 


Many pens have been burnished at various times for the 
purpose of checking irresponsibilities in design, contrary 
to the rules of good taste. I propose to add the produc- 
tions of a newly-sharpened instrument to the mass of 
material, pertaining to this subject, already in existence. 

At all periods in the history of Art there have appeared 
symptoms of distress, resulting from inertia, from decad- 
ence, from apathy, or from some other cause the origin 
of which has in the passing of centuries become obscured. 
We are not concerned at the present time with attempts 
to trace and explain the defects inherent in the artistic 
productions of the past; regarding the masterpieces of 
history, it is demanded of us that our knowledge should 
be complete, otherwise the whole theory of sequence and 
tradition stands for nought and is valueless. What does 
=. and that very deeply, is the need of criticism. 

6 question arises, who is to perform the function of 
critic? who is to bell the cat? To become a sgelf- 
appointed censor of the works of one’s fellows will lead 
to recriminations; besides, what is the value of any 
criticism unless it be constructive? And so one could go 
on adding to the argument, without doing ought to allevi- 
ate the distress. ‘The body of architecture is a delicate 
organism; when it is healthy its virility is assured, but 
neglected it develops symptoms inexplicable from the lay 
standpoint, and affords employment to amateurs and 
quacks, who profess to cure by treating the symtomatic 
display rather than to study the patient with a view to 
dealing with the physical cause of the debility. 

Architects individually and collectively dislike criticism 
much as children dislike physic, yet the need for the right 
sort of corrective, might we not call it preventive 
medicine, is apparent to-day. For the purpose of this 
talk I propose to group. modern architecture, as it is 
understood and practised in England, into five sections, 
namely: Domestic work, ecclesiastical building, civic 
architecture, buildings of the commerical class, and 
architectural engineering. 


1. Domestic Buriprva. 


Although not of the first rank as a means of directly 
expressing the ambitions of a people, the building of 
houses, whether designed for the rich or the poor, does in 
this country deservedly hold a high place in the public 
esteem; I have, therefore, placed it first. We English, 
more than any other people, have developed a sense of 
domestic convenience and comfort in a manner un- 
approrhed by the people of any other country, America 
excepted. In the past, to be precise in Tudor times, this 
country enjoyed a vernacular characteristically national. 
It was then that the tradition of masonry, of brickwork. 
of carpentry represented the highest ideals of craftsman- 
ship. In the sixteenth century the warm stream of the 
Renaissance began to reach its northern limitations, with 
the result that a change set in for things more grandiose, 
As was inevitable the change was slow; to the picturesque 
groupings of ‘Tudor times came by roundabout routes the 
smattering of classic detail, leading eventually to the 
adaptation of Du-Cerceau-like compositions and finally to 
the successful grafting of the Italian exotic by the hands 
of Inigo Jones in the adventurous age of the early 
Seventeenth century. For seventy years or so, in spite 
of civil dissension, the imported style, together with the 
remnants of native craftsmanship, lingered on. With the 
restoration of the Monarchy the modern, or eighteenth- 
century, spirit came into being, and henceforth for a 
hundred and sixty years, as far as domestic architecture 
was concerned, the age of good sense prevailed. With- 
Out inquiring too deeply into the nature of the various 
revivals that took place from the time of Wren until the 
period when Nash gave London a uniform of stucco and 
Grain ger set out on the path of speculation to imitate this 
master in stone, with professional aid, in the streets of 


: *A lecture prepared for the  orthern Architectural Association 
‘meeting at Newe istle on March 23. 
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Newcastle, it is safe to say that, apart from the benefit 
derived from. Holland, France and Italy in. the matter of 
design and detail, this country would not at the present 
time enjoy the wonderful heritage of brick and stone 
houses that it does, had it not been for the traditions of 
craftsmanship raised to such perfection in Tudor times. 
Take eighteenth-century brickwork alone: here we see 
evidence, both direct and conclusive, of the value of 
tradition and the freedom from mistakes and misapplica- 
tions such sequence afforded. 

There is no need for me to summarise the various 
phases of domestic work that arose during the quarters 
of the eighteenth century—work that speaks with elo- 
quence of the reigning monarch, of the wits and states- 
men, of the landlord and the merchant prince, in a more 
direct way than any number of history books. The work 
declined because new forces were at large, agriculture was 
giving place to mercantile production, the peculiar insu- 
larity of the country and its relation to the continent of 
Europe called for more active partic:pation in the world’s 
affairs; hence it was that Stephenson’s Rocket, while of 
benefit to mankind in general, accelerated the decline of 
the arts in preparation for their expansion on an unpre- 
cedented scale in the period now before us... In the 
eighteenth century domestic architecture had, apart from 
the comforts and conveniences then considered polite, 
become artificial. It had gained on the polished or, to be 
more correct, the Academic side, but it was drifting 
towards the sham and the unreal. When we read of 
wooden mullions sanded to look like Portland, and stucco 
painted to look like Portland, we can understand how far 
the rot had set in. This does not imply that the use of 
stucco as such is wrong, neither does it mean that the 
ornamental cottages of Plaw and Crunden are bad. The 
domestic tradition of the eighteenth century lingered on 
in a way until the accession of Queen Victoria. In some 
parts of the country you can still encounter survivals of 
craftsmanship the origin of which puzzles the votaries of 
to-day to. explain. Two days ago I was in a Midland 
smithery talking to a blacksmith on this very point re- 
garding the persistence of the Tudor moulding in a strap 
hinge used locally for farm~ gates. His reply was, 
‘‘ When I was an apprentice, fifty years ago, I learnt 
to make the hinge that way.”’ 

I will not detain you with reminiscences of the Viec- 
torian age, of the interest displayed in Scott’s novels, of 
the causes of the Gothic revival and its decline in this our 
own time. I propose, however, to call attention to the 
fact that the English tradition for domestic work was 
only obscured for a short half-century before its truths 
made a new appeal to such men as Eden Nesfield and 
Norman Shaw. In this is to be seen the beginnings of 
that which we are pleased to call modern domestic archi- 
tecture, ranging from so-called Queen Anne to the whole 
gamut of quasi-cottage building, so expressive of the pre- 
war garden city. The war has changed all experimental 
nonsense; the high cost of materials, the need for rigid 
economy, and other causes have contributed to an 
observance of discipline and uniformity, doing more than 
a thousand lectures to bring domestic architecture into 
a restrained mood. An observance of tradition does not 
mean slavish copyism, plagiarism, or restriction of indi- 
viduality, as some authorities seem to dread; it allows 
full scope for convenient planning, it admits of the crafts- 
man once again being taken into the secret, it makes for 
human proportion, direct statement, and, what is most 
important of all, simplicity. 

2. EccnEsiastTicaL BUILDING. 


England in the course of three centuries has pro- 
duced many variations of the Christian religion; her 
architects, responding to the demand, have endeavoured 
to be original and up-to-date. Is this not explanatory 
of the style of the churches expressing the period of the 
Restoration, of the conventicles of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, of the altered views regarding the Established 
Church that obsessed our grandfathers, of the emanci- 
pation of the Catholic Church and the building of Byzan- 
tine cathedrals for Romans, Sassanian tabernacles for 
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Hebrews, temples for Scientists, halls for Theosophists, 
and Pinchbeck Gothic for Nonconformists. Because of 
the many religions many styles are in evidence. I am 
not going so far as to say that some of the individual 
buildings are not successful; many of them are wonder- 
ful, but the impulse that created Westminster Abbey, 
Salisbury, or the lantern at Ely is lacking ; hence it 1s 
that no beauty of detail, no powerful silhouette, either 
of plan or skyline, can atone for the absence of creative 
fire engendered by religion. Wren’s masterpiece, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, aptly expresses an age, not of religion, 
but of reconstruction. We do not seek for inspiration 
among the stones of modern church design, taken collec- 
tively. There are, however, exceptions to which we 
would all go out of our way to pay homage. Perhaps 
because England displays a nice catholicity in her choice 
of religions she can be allowed free scope in her selection 
of styles for religious use. Gothic architecture, if it be 
studied and adapted in the spirit of such masters as 
Sedding and Bodley with a view to its traditional value 
and specific uses, offers a basis upon which many things 
can stand. What is to become of the famous cathedrals 
and parish churches if some architects do not make it 
their care to specialise? Apart from the new cathedral 
at Liverpool, some of the most daring experiments in 
modern Gothic are being undertaken in America. 


3. Civic ARCHITECTURE. 

In civic, as in domestic architecture, the national 
traditions reflect the same influence and record the same 
conditions. -Prior to the late seventeenth century civic 
buildings other than examples of medieval. date were 
non-existent in this country. The eighteenth century 
witnessed the beginning of civics—ugly term—as we 
understand civic building to-day, and the expression of 
city, town, and borough life in the erection of public 
buildings, which at the time of their inception must 
have appeared of the first magnitude, but which we re- 
gard to-day as being small. The keynote of the public 
work of the eighteenth, and, indeed, of the best part 
of the nineteenth, century was the dominant one of: har- 
monious proportion and observance of academic rules. 
It was considered to be in better taste to be precise than 
original. The best public buildings of the past two 
centuries—I refer to those on traditional lines—have this 
about them: they are monumental in character, there is 
a restraint in the treatment of the material, the sculptural 
and other embellishments and accessories are in good 
taste. It is a curious thing that the best traditions of 
civie architecture, unlike domestic work, have been con- 
tinued from the days of Wren almost to yesterday. If 
I were asked to name a particular building that exhibits 
such traits in a strong manner I should without hesita- 
tion refer to the Harris Library at Preston, which was 
completed as recently as 1896. Thirty years ago, when 
many new town halls and other buildings were designed, 
architects seemed to think that a mild version of English 
classic would meet the case. There was a good deal of 
timidity in this decision, inevitable in such a change from 
the prickly work of the ‘seventies and ’eighties, and also 
a desire to emulate contemporary French methods. No 
building contributed so much to this period of indecision 
as the Grand Palais of the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 
Since that time we have been treated to further experi- 
ments in Greek, Neo-Greek, Roman, and Italian, follow- 
ing on American essays in a kindred direction; but we 
have not produced many buildings which, emancipated 
from the fashion that produced them, will live as 
specimens of design in the grand manner. 

BuILDINGSs OF THE CoMMERCIAL CLASS. 

It is in the rebuilding of the business. streets and 
centres of commerce that faults of modern design are 
most obvious.. In the first place architects are not 
wholly to blame, for they are compelled by modern 
conditions to erect buildings of a scale unsuited to the 
widths of existing streets. In the second place they fear 
competition ; thirdly there is no standard of taste for such 
matters. It is open for the tyro in building to erect 
a facade wholly bad in juxtaposition to one really good 
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and thereby mar the effect of the good one, ~ Without 
specialising as to the nature of these defects I would de- 
precate the use of giant orders, of the addition of mean- 
ingless ornament, of broken pediments, of rustication, and 
cartouches, surely the treatment ef facades should be 
determined by the requirements of human scale, which 
in turn produce harmonic proportion? — Is it not possible 
to do something to preserve a reasonable skyline, to 
smooth down angularities, and to encourage repose? The 
contrary seems to be the case judging from recent work, 
There seems to be little regard paid to the value of surface 
as surface, and as a foil to windows. Attempts, not 
without success, have been made to lay that bogey of 
every architect who builds in, cities, I refer to the sheet 
of plate glass which forms the basement of many build- 
ings; but English people do not yet appreciate archi- 
tecture as a commercial asset. The existence of a com- 
mittee of taste in every city and town throughout the 
kingdom would do much to prevent the spoliation of 
principal streets. What Grainger with the aid of Dobson 
accomplished at Newcastle; what Nash did in London, 
and Wood at Bath should in principle become imperative 
throughout the land. Theories of originality, of striking 
design, of expense and elaboration, do not enter into the 
question at all. We. suffer from nondescript arrange- 
ments in our public streets because we lack the discipline, 
control and resistance necessary to all art. — % 
ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING. - 
I have reserved this subject to the last not because 
I believe it to be the least important but by reason of the 
fact that it is largely out of architectural hands. | This in 
itself is one of the most lamentable things I have to. 
bring to your notice. Oddly enough the giant concep- 
tions produced by engineers during the past forty years 
have the merit of scale, due of course to the objects they 
express, they have the merits of proportion, but there the 
good qualities end. It is. pathetic to come across an 
engineer’s attempt to make a building or an erection, be 
it of steel, masonry or humble brick, a thing of character. 
What the engineer lacks the architect possesses; there 
you have the case in a nutshell. The pity of it is that 
the two seldom collaborate and until this misunderstand- 
ing of the functions of each is overcome, no real progress 
will be made. Some of the factories of the North of 
England, some of the power houses in the South exhibit 
features that are distinctly pleasant, not let it be under- 
stood by reason of architectural embellishment but on 
account of massed form which is in the main accidental. 
Artists, mostly futurists, look upon such works as typity- 
ing modern life, but believe me, gentlemen, even if such 
accidental things are passable they are far from the true 
meaning of architecture. As direch statements of fact 
they may be admirable, but we are as unlikely to advance 
the spirit of architecture from such concrete evidence as 
we are to obtain inspiration from the ruins of Karnak. 
Tut PRESENT AND THE PUTURE.~~ a 
If we believe*in architecture good building will result. 
That we are reverently inclined goes without saying. I 
am thankful that the present is a critical age. It is also 
one in which the desire for expressing prevalent condi- 
tions is manifest. We who live to-day enjoy the heritage 
of the past; the labours of those who went before cheer 
us on. Is it not our duty to work for the benefit 0 
posterity, to rise above the humdrum and the ordinary, 
to leave the cities and towns a little better, not a little 
worse, for those who come after. There are few faults 
in English construction; our knowledge of sanitary 
science, of hygiene, of heating and ventilation is abov 
reproach ; but 1 am not holding a brief for those to whom 
the charges of attending to the conventional scenery has 
fallen. They are mostly to blame. I began my lecture 
with an ambitious title; I do not intend to end it im 4 
mournful strain. Things are improving; the léeaven 1 
at work. Scholarships, simplicity, good taste, reasoni 
and logic will do more during the next decade to restore 
civie architecture in this country to the proud position 
it once occupied than lectures, literature, and jargon 
together. Od 
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By Charles G. Harper. 


(See Inset Illustrations.) 


Ws have in our day come to see the revival of many 
excellent things, found good in the accumulated wisdom, 
the result of centuries of experience, of our forefathers— 
things discarded during the last two or three generations 
in favour of what old countryfolk call ‘ new-fangled ”’ 
methods. Among those things set aside and regarded with 
disfavour in the industrial developments of the Victorian 
era was what we may well style the ‘‘ home-made ’’ 
cottage. There was a time when it was easily within the 
competence of the average villager or countryman to 
build his own home, and he took a pride in the doing of 
it, putting into the work that individuality which was 
far more artistic than the best efforts of professionals. 
Thus came into being those cottage homes of England 
which are the delight of the eye and the quest of the 
artist. It may readily be allowed that neglect often 
brought them into a dilapidated and an insanitary condi- 
tion, but so much, under the like circumstances, will 
happen to the most technically perfect modern cottages, 
given time. And, we are tempted, to add, not so much 
time, either. 

Until recent times of stress, modern Housing Acts 
and Local Government Building Orders frowned down 
the rustic cottage and imposed a townsman’s ideal upon 
the country, with the result that rural England was 
becoming surely covered with odious little rows of dwell- 
ings, designed on the model of the suburbs. The appear- 
ance of these in the most unlikely situations was infinitely 
saddening to the lover of the countryside. 

_ Economic, perhaps, rather than any other reasons, are 
now leading to more liberal views on this subject. Also 
it has been found that the countryman does not love the 
“hygienic ’’ type of cottage built for him. Nor does he 
enjoy living in a row of houses, herded with other people. 
The type of cottage officially blessed leaves him cold, 
in more than one sense of the word. Or, more exactly, 
he is not warm in enthusiasm about it; while he finds 
it that terrible reversion from the ancient ideal which 
experience attained—‘‘ warm in winter, cool in summer. ”’ 
Instead of that domestic comfort, the model thin-walled 
cottage with slate roof is all too often apt to be ‘‘ cold 
in winter, hot in summer’’: a hot-house in July, a re- 
frigerator in December. The kind and the quantities of 
building materials both enter into this question, and cost; 
but a great factor of the olden ‘‘ cool in summer, warm 
in winter’’ comfort was that cottages and farmhouses 
mostly were thatched. There is a little town in Essex— 
Thaxted—whose very name tells us that anciently it was 
wholly a town of thatch. 

- In these latter days, now that the odious Noah’s Arks 
of Ministry of Health cottages are rising all over the 
country, the hideous developments of economic pressure 
and a haste to overtake the housing shortage, it is good 
to adventure awhile into those rural byways where the 
heritage left us by our forefathers in the way of ancient 
villages and isolated cottages may be found. The finding 
of them will lead to mixed reflections, it is true. In 
Hampshire river valleys, where such old villages of 
thatch as Over Wallop will be discovered (somewhat 


DOLE’S ASH. 


IXWORTH THORPE CHURCH, 


qualified by a modern but not unpleasing church tower, 
with the unusual feature of a saddleback roof), it will 
readily be perceived that the rural village-makers of old 
would have little to learn from those of to-day. Indeed, 
they could teach the builders (for instance) of a certain 
eyesore block of cottages no further away than Holmwood 
Common, in Surrey, beyond Dorking, a good deal in 
the manner of ‘* how not to do it.’’ 

I should like to explain, almost to apologise for, the 
names of Over, Middle, and Nether Wallop. They take 
them from their situatfén on the Wallop chalk stream, 
which ‘‘ wells up’’ (Anglo-Saxon ‘‘ weallan,’’ to well or 
bubble) here. 

I hold no brief for thatch. I find it interesting to the 
artistic eye, and it has all the advantages already claimed ; 
but, in their own place, I do not find that Cumberland 
slates or Collyweston slabs are less admirable, given suit- 
able conditions. And Horsham stone roofing is even more 
a desirable material if you can afford the heavy timbering 
to support it ! 

Nor should we hasten to condemn without reservation 
all the housing activities now in progress. There are 
others besides Noah’s Arks building; and at the present 
time I notice that even in Middlesex housing schemes the 
unusual sight of a new thatched roof is to be observed. 

We need not labour the point of the picturesque 
quality of thatch. It is evident. It confers a suavity 
of skyline not to be matched by other methods. That 
is why the old barns and rickyards of Dorset form such 
excellent motives for the artist. I did not make the 
accompanying drawing of Dole’s Ash for the purpose of 
demonstrating the contrasting rigid line of a tiled or slated 
house with the artistic quality of the skyline of thatch; 
but I perceive, now it is done, that it aptly illustrates the 
argument. 

I should like to see thatched churches in other regions 
than where they are exclusively to be found. They are 
so common in Norfolk and Suffolk that, although they 
seem strange to visitors from other parts, théy excite no 
comment locally. I made some years since a list, which 
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.MARKBY CHURCH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


I think is fairly comprehensive, of the thatched churches 
in England, as follows: Norfolk—Acle, Ashby St. Mary, 
Betton, Bramfield, Burgh St. Margaret, Burgh St. 
Peter, Billockby, Eaton, Filby, Hales, Ingworth, Ixworth 
Thorpe, Little Melton, Little Ormesby, Marlingford, 
Mautby, Paston, Salhouse, Stokesby, Swafield (nave 
only), Thurgarton, Tivetshall St. Margaret’s (chancel), 
Trimington, Upton, Ustead, West Somerton, Suffolk, 
Barnby, Coney Weston, North Cove, South Cove, Hris- 
well, Herringfleet (nave only), Heston St.-Mary, Hopton 


St. Margaret, Icklingham All Saints, Icklingham ‘St. 


James, Kessingland, .Leiston, Lound, Middleton, Pake- 
field, Ringsfield, Rushmore St. Michael, -Sapiston, 
Theberton, Thelnetham, Thornham Parva, near Eye (with 
tower thatched as well), Westleton, Woodbastick. Cam- 
bridgeshire—Coveney, Long Stanton, St. Michael. Lin- 
colnshire—Markby. 

Thus we have more than fifty thatched churches: 
unless, indeed (which seems unlikely), some of these have 
been re-covered with other materials. 

In these our times we look upon. such thatched 
churches with interest and appreciation, and do not 
necessarily consider the thatch to be a deplorable make- 
shift. It is a local condition, just as much as was the 
black flint that, knapped or not dressed, goes so greatly 
towards the construction of churches and other buildings 
throughout East Anglia; so that indeed that ‘“‘ city of 
churches,’’ Norwich, ‘and the many-churched town and 
picturesque port of Ipswich exhibit scarcely any other 
kind of walling. 

But, a hundred ‘years or so ago, it is evident that 
thatched churches, at least, were regarded as evidences of 
needy conditions; for we find Robert Bloomfield, the 
Suffolk rural poet of the last years of the eighteenth 
century, referring in his ‘‘ Farmer’s Boy’’ to autumn 
and to the thatched church of the village, writing in this 
vein of criticism :— 

“The rude inelegance of poverty 
Reigns here; else why that roof of straw ?’’ 
But not always straw, especially in East Anglia, where 


furze, heather, and reeds are often employed. 
is used chiefly for very humble cottages or outhouses, and 
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cattle-sheds. . It also forms a quaint material for roofing 
‘‘rustic ’’ garden-houses. ‘The heather harvest is a gipsy 
employment, for the most part. . ‘* Hoop-chips, of 
material not so well known, are obtained from districts: 
where there is much copse-ware industry, such as barrel- 
making. They are hazel and alder cuttings. Most 
thatchers would find them refractory to work, but the 
life of such a thatch is long, and it is obviously less 
exposed to the danger of fire than any other material. 
Fancy thatching, in ornamental ‘patterns, could not well 
be produced by using hoop-chips. i 
‘Reed thatch is more particularly the East Anglian 
variety, for the obvious reason that there is yet so much 
reed grown in the Broads district. It is not so easih 
fired as straw, for reeds are not readily set alight. Thus, 
when Charles - Kingsley -wrote in his ‘‘ Hereward the 
Wake ’’ of that hero firing the reeds of Ely against the 
Normans, he is exercising his imagination against the 
facts of nature. The fenland reeds refuse to burn, outside 
the pages of fiction. a 2 
The reed-layer.of thatch would scarcely see eye to eye 
with the thatcher in straw. The methods used are 
wholly different. While with his ‘‘legget’’ the reed- 
layer methodically and with deliberation ‘‘ knocks up” 
his pliable, more than yard-long reeds (reeds, indeed, 
often attain a growth of nine feet) on the rafters before 
tying down with hazel ‘‘sways,’’ the straw-thatcher 
combs his surface smoothly down. Briefly, reed- 
thatch, under present conditions, having regard to 
the saving on the lighter roof-timbers necessary, 
against the heavier required in the case of tiles, is cheaper 
by about 60 per cent. The life of reed thatch is very 
long. Kept in repair, a roofing of this material may be 
regarded as much as a permanency as anything in tile or 
slate. a 
A further variety of thatch, mostly for sheds in the 
Broads region, is from rushes, called locally ‘‘ boulders.” 
Straw-thatch may be said to have a life of thirty 
years, although it is evident to any observant person that 
many straw-thatched roofs have a greater age than that. 
But they are long past their prime. Winter and summer 
have weathered them until the natural protective gloss of 
the straw has-gone, letting in the damp, or in dry weather 
exposing holes into which a casual spark from a passing 
traction-engine may fall, with disastrous results. A roof 
of steep pitch, with new or well-repaired thatch, is not. 
necessarily inflammable. ‘Rain and sparks or any burn- 
ing fragments are readily thrown. off; but neglect and 
false economy will often result in fires. Old and decayed 
thatch is a harbourage for insects, and becomes, with the 
seeds dropped by birds, or carried in the air, a kind of 
garden. The famous Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, at 
Shottery, near Stratford-on-Avon, when I sketched it, 
some years ago, had a rotting thatch, wire-netted and 
growing a very luxuriant crop of shepherd’s purse, 
groundsel, candy-tuft, and. dandelion; while poppies 
waved their red banners on the roof-ridge. = © 
Not far from Stratford is the very picturesque village 
of Welford-on-Avon, with much thatch, especially by the | 
church, in Boat, Lane, where is a group of highly-sketch- 
able cottages with elaborately-thatched roofs and dormers. 
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PIDDLETOWN. 


On the Oxfordshire and Warwickshire borders, at Long 
Compton, there is even a thatched lych-gate to the 
churchyard. An exceptional lych-gate, this, for over it 
is a cottage inhabited some time since, and possibly yet, 
by a shoemaker. 

A queer example of the very ancient and possibly 
original type of English cottage is that called ‘‘ Teapot 
Hall” beside the road at Dalderby in Lincolnshire, 
between Woodhall Spa and Horncastle. It is thickly 
thatched, and, as will be seen by the illustration, its roof 
is at an exceedingly steep angle. The local legend, to 
account for the singular outline of this cottage, resembliny 


as it does a curious kind of teapot once in use, is that. it. 


was built by the retired: captain of one of the Indian tea- 
clippers, aS in some sort reminiscent of his occupation. 
This, of course, is an idle story, for the cottage is just a 
survival of the ancient simplest form of timber construc- 
tion, by placing timbers (or ‘‘ gavels,’’ as they were 
styled: hence the word “‘ gable’’) against each other, like 
an inverted a, or possibly like an X, with the intersecting 
ends forming a truss for the roof-ridge. An ancient 
growth of ivy almost wholly obscured one end of this 
cottage until some five years ago, when it was rightly 
removed. 

We look naturally for thatch in the Dorsetshire of 
Thomas Hardy; nor shall we be disappointed. It is 
abundantly evident in that integral part of Wessex, the 
most unchanging agricultural and dairying district in 
England. The village of Bere Regis is the most completely 
characteristic, from this point of view, of all the Dorset 
villages, for its cottages are almost all thatched, and a 
large proportion of them, it will be found, are built of that 
compost of sandy earth, chopped straw, and lime which 
in Devonshire is called ‘‘ cob.’’ Bere Regis is the place 
indicated by the novelist in his ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes”’ as ‘‘ Kingsbere,’’ and ‘‘ Kingsbere-sub-Green- 
hill.”” A grim, stark, decaying little village, owing some- 
thing of its hard-featured look to an almost complete lack 
of gardens in front of the cottages, which abut directly 
upon the street. When a cottage at Bere Regis decays, 
or is burnt (which frequently has happened) it is com- 
monly allowed to remain in ruins; and so, by a natural 
process, the village is decreasing. Most of the thatch is 
old and decayed ; some of it affording a rich bed for weeds 
and ox-eyed daisies, and what Derset folk call ‘‘ bloody 
warriors ’’; meaning the rich red wall-flower. In the 
case of thatch-renewal, not often is the old covering 
stripped, but new is laid on the old; and the merest casual 
wayfarer may readily see with what thoroughness, or lack 
of it, the work has been performed ; not only by the differ- 
ence in colour, but by the varying thicknesses with which 
the roofs are covered. Here an attic window looks out 
immediately open-eyed upon the sunlight, there another 
peers forth, blinkingly, as from behind beetling eyebrows, 
from half a yard’s depth of straw, shading off from a 


a 


eoal-black substratum to a coffee-coloured layer, and 
thence to the amber top-coating of the latest addition. 
Thus, when Thomas Hardy describes Bere Regis as a 
‘* blinking little place,’’ he fits it with an exact epithet. 

There is much thatch also at Shillingstone, a village 
anciently styled ‘* Shilling-Okeford,’’ near Blandford ; and 
it is additionally interesting from its imposing and lofty 
maypole, rising to a hundred and ten feet, and dressed 
with garlands every spring. Not far distant, along the 
same valley of the Stour, is Sturminster Newton, often 
marked on maps ‘“ Sturminster Newton Castle.’’ 
Although this galaxy of names is highly impressive, it 
should be said that there is neither minster nor castle 
here ; nor, indeed, is it a “‘ new town.’’. Time long since 
abated anything new about it. Here is a heavily-thatched 
inn, the ‘‘ White Hart,’’ obviously a house much older 
than the tablet inscribed ‘‘ W.M.P.1708,’’ on its frontage 
would imply. It was restored probably at that date by 
one of the Mansell-Pleydells, owners of considerable 
properties in these parts. 

To come nearer to Dorchester, the older part of Piddle- 
town is very largely thatched. It is not that part of this 
considerable village which you see in passing along the 
main road between Bere Regis and Dorchester, but the 
parallel street behind the church. | Along the highway, 
Piddletown (the ‘‘ Weatherbury’’ of the Wessex. novels) 
was rebuilt some forty or more years ago, in a kind of 
rigid unsympathetic domestic Gothic, and in a cold lime- 
stone; so that this part of the place is not a little 
repellent. . It is, in fact, an importation, and has no sort 
of link with Dorset style or local building materials. But 
in that back street, with the pinnacles of the echurch- 
tower peering over at the end of a long perspective, you 
have an interesting survival. A very pleasing little note 
of distinction is made by an old addition to one of the 
cottages, apparently done about 1720, in the bay-window 
supported on pillars, shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It is a distinctly piquant urban touch in a 
thoroughly rural setting. 

In Dorchester town we do not expect to find thatch. 
The place was in the eighteenth century so rebuilt and 
made so modish that it is not in general to be looked for. 
But a walk into the byways of the town, along Glydepath 
Lane, will.presently discover, in a fine damp situation 
close to the river, a tiny group. of cottages heavily 
thatched. They are built of grouted flint and chalk-lump, 
faced here and there, and patched with red brick, and held 
together by iron ties, so that in this, their old age, they 
shall, not some night altogether collapse. _ Prominent 
among these cottages, is that called ‘‘ the Hangman’s 
Cottage.’ Here, in former times, when the penal laws 
of England were altogether as savage as they are now 
lenient, Dorchester had its own hangm: in, in receipt of 
a regular salary, 

(To be continued.) 
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London County Council New Elementary School, London Fields, Hackney. 


(See Inset Illustrations.) 
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BLOCK PLAN. 


In this issue we publish the plans and elevations of a 
new elementary school to be erected by the London 
County Council at London Fields. 

There is at present on the site a school, which was 
erected in 1874 and enlarged at a later date, but the 
buildings are now obsolete. The site, which is fairly 
level with a slight fall to the south-west, is situated at 
the junction of Sheep Lane and Westgate Street; the 
latter dividing it from the open space known as London 
Fields. Additional land at the western end of the site 
has been acquired, but as this land is at present covered 
with dwellings it will probably be some time before it 
is available for building purposes. 

The new building will provide accommodation for 
1,152 children in three departments:—Boys 360, girls 
360, and infants 432. 

The plan is T-shaped, with the main facade facing 
London Fields. The portion running at right angles to 
Westgate Street contains the principal class-rooms, stair- 
cases, lavatories, cloak-rooms, and teachers’ rooms. 
The infants’ departrnent is accommodated on the ground 
floor in seven class-rooms and two babies’ rooms. The 
latter have a southern aspect. 

Two entrances are provided for the infants at the 
northern and southern end of the building, with cloak- 
rooms adjacent to each entrance. The boys’ and girls’ 
departments are on the first and second floors — re- 
spectively. The class-rooms are repeated on these 
floors, with the exception that the practical workrooms 
are provided over the babies’ room. 

A medical inspection room is provided at the extreme 
eastern end of the front; facing Westgate Street. 

The halls have been placed in the -positions shown 
in view of the fact that this portion of the site may 
not be available for building purposes until a later date: 
but the arrangement of the building generally will enable 
the curriculum of the new school to be carried on 
effectively until the halls are built. Adequate. play- 
ground areas have been provided as required by . the 
Bc d of Education. es 
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G. TopHam Forrest, F.R.LB.A., Architect. 


Ths following main considerations governed the 
design of the school :— “i 
(1) That the class-rooms should be as far as pra¢- 
ticable from the noise of the traffic in Sheep Lane and 
Westgate Street. 4 
(2) That the playgrounds should ‘receive the maxi-_ 
mum amount of sunlight. _ 3 
(3) That the building should be capable of erection — 
in sections, in such manner that interference with the 
work of the existing school’ will be reduced to a mini- 
mum until the first portion of the new building is 
constructed. ; 4 
(4) That the building should be capable of accom- 
modating all the children, without waiting for that 
portion of the additional land which is at present occupied 
by dwellings. - 
It 1s proposed to erect the building in brick, with 
stock facings and Fletton backings. The main  fagade 
1s treated with artificial stone cornices and dressings, but 
this treatment has been simplified at the rear of the 
building. a 
A roof playground will be provided, and this has to 
some extent governed the treatment of the elevation. _ 
It will be noticed that the elevation is quite distinet. 
from the usual type of school building in London. Mr. 
G. Topham Forrest, the Architect of the Council, has: 
evidently determined to break away from the traditional 
method of treatment, and at the same time hag designed 
an educational building which will prove economic im 
construction, =a 
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Tux Office of Woods and Forests has given permission for’ 
the Buckingham Palace Hotel, in Buckingham. Palace Road,. 
to be known as Nobel House. The reconstruction of the: 
hotel and its conversion into business premises for Nobel 
Industries, Ltd., is nearing completion. The top floor is 
now occupied by various departments. It was recently 
announced that Nobel’s Explosives Co., Ltd., of Glasgow, @ 
constituent company of Nobel Industries; Ltd., had decided 
to dispose of their Glasgow offices in view of the coming 
move of their staff to London. Hie 
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Tue 1921 Building Exhibition was formally.opened on’ 
Tuesday last by, Mr.. J.: W..Simyson, P.R.I-B.A., the 
ceremony taking place in the Pillar-Hall. ran 

Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, who was in the chair; 
said that at one time-it was.impossible to say whether the 
exhibition could be held or not, but they decided, strike 
or no strike, to goon with the preparations. Every ex- 
hibitor had come, up to the scratch, and every inch of 
stand space was taken.!This::year the architectural 
societies had. combined. to form the Architects’ Welcome 
Club—and he would be glad to think he had thereby 
helped, in however small a way, to bring about a per- 
manent fusion between those professional bodies. The 
King had consented to become patron of the exhibition, 
and he hoped His Majesty and the Prince of Wales would 
pay it a visit, . 

Mr. John, W.. Simpson; P.R.I.B.A., in declaring the 
exhibition open, said a fair-trial had been given to poli- 
ticlans in their adventure in the field of technical com- 
merce; and public opinion was pretty unanimous that it 
had. proved a failure. It was in combining efficiency with 
economy that the work of the technician differed from 
that of the’ amateur. The war being now oyer, the 
worker took the place of the fighter, and the abnormal con- 
ditions came to an end. It would be idle to pretend that 
all was well with the industry, but signs of improvement 
were not wanting. The only chance was to free the 
industry from every kind of Government interference, and 
to. ,encourage all kinds of : building operations. Mr. 
Simpson then outlined a new system of paying the con- 
tractor for his work which would, he believed, put an end 
to. the present uncertainty. To his mind one of the chief 
obstacles. in the way of better labour conditions was the 
hopelessly illogical and: unsound system of paying a man 
not fer the work he did but for the time he took to do it. 
The remedy lay in a system of fixed rates for piece-work. 
He was well aware of the great objection of the unions to 
such a system, based on its abuse by contractors cutting 
competitive rates in times past; but they had now to 
recognise the:adyent. of a different class of employer, ani- 
mated by other motives than those of mere profit, and 
worthy. of the operatives’ confidence. The actual races 
should be: determined and revised annually, and they 
should be formally approved by the Government as the 
standard of payment. The most important thing at the 
‘present time was to provide. the artisan with an intcllec- 
tual -interest in his. work, irrespective of its evident 
utility ; and, if that were done, he had no doubt but that 
the-operative would. respond with far more energy than he 
would to that of his: private advantage. 

Mr. A, J. Forsdike, President of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers of Great Britain and 
Treland, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Simpson. 
Alluding to the question of payment by results, Mr. Fors- 
dike said-that some of them. laid a scheme before the 
Cabinet only a few. weeks ago, one part of which was the 
payment of a. bonus on.output. While that part of the 
scheme was not being supported by the Government at 
the present. time, they believed, sooner or later, it would 
be to the best interest of the trade that something like it 
should be adopted.. The: Government department must 
know. perfectly. well that the shortage of houses was due 
to their mismanagement: . That department was now 
doing the best they could to get over the housing diffi- 
culty. oe 
Sir Charles T. Ruthen, F.R.I.B.A., President of the 
Society of Architects, in supporting the vote of thanks, 
expressed the opinion that it would be wise if the various 
sections of the building trades met together and arranged 
for operatives to be paid.a reasonable wage for a reason- 
able day’s work, | : 

The yote of thanks was supported by Mr. E. Fiander 
Htchells, A.M.Inst.C.E., Hon.A.R.I.B.A., President of 
the Concrete Institute, and was carried by acclamation. 


We resume our Notes this week on some of the Stands. 
We hope to conclude the account in our next issue. 
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D, Anderson & Son, Lid. (Belfast and London), are 
to students of construction: something in the way of an 
historic firm as’ being the pioneers of ‘‘ Belfast ’’ roofs. 
These can be made of timber throughout up to a clear 
span of 100 feet on the lattice-girder principle. The 
model on Stand 111, Row F, is covered with ‘‘ Rok’ 
roofing—a self-finished: bitumen material sold in rolls of 
24 yards by 1 yard wide.’ A ‘‘ Rok’? mastic’is made for 
sticking it to concrete roofs, ag is also illustrated by a 
model. Of course, the firm’s exhibit does not fail to 
include the many classes of their ‘‘ Red Hand ’’ roofing, 
surking and lining felts and damp-courses.  ‘“‘ Ferros 
Rok,’’ steel sheets faced with ‘‘ Rok ”’ roofing, are pre- 
duced to take the place of galvanised sheets under con- 


_ditions the latter will not withstand. A rather different 


speciality is the wood fencing coated with Anderson’s 
‘* Sidol,’’ a preservative recommended for exterior timber 
of all kinds. “ 
The Art Metal Kquipment Co, (186-188 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.) are the successors to Roneo, Ltd. (Contracts 
Branch) Art Metal Construction Co., Ltd., hey 
exhibit examples of steel equipment for banks, offices. &c., 
such as a counter, table and shelving. The pair of double 
fire-resisting rolling steel shutters are fitted with steel 
interlocking slot screens, together with mechanical gearing 
and operating hand wheels. Special features of these 
shutters are the design and construction of the mechanical 
portions, the special device for controlling the speed of 
descent, and the method of release in the event of fire, 
the whole of which have been carefully worked out as the 
result of experience to fully meet all requirements of the 
1..C.C. and Fire Office Committee. In all their types. 
of roller shutters ball béarings are’ fitted to minimize 
friction and give easy running with efficiency. A separate 
exhibit shows all the working parts and details of con= 
struction. An improved cabinet for filing drawings is to 
be found in the latest plan file in which the drawings are 
filed vertically and are prevented from dropping out of 
place or becoming creased by an arrangement of springs 
in between the folders. By this system there is a very: 
considerable saving of space. Specimens of steel filing 
cabinets for correspondence of the well-known Roneo 
type are included. a 
The Australia Concrete Block Machine Syndicate, 
Ltd, (607 Salisbury House, London Wall, H.C.), ave 
showing at Stand 114, Row F, the ‘* Australia’? Machine 
and the ‘‘ Tonkin ’’ Mixer. Both of these have previously 
been described in our pages, and there is no need to give 
here more than a brief account of some of their many good 
qualities. The ‘‘ Australia’’ Concrete Block-making 
Machine is simple, strong, fool-proof, portable and eff- 
cient. It produces a block 24 inches by 12 inches, by 
any thickness up to 4% inches, and the output by one 
unskilled worker is ‘“ One per Minute.’’ The Tonkin 
Mixer turns, kneads and rakes every minute particle 
evenly, quickly, and thoroughly, and is equally useful for 
mixing sloppy, wet, semi-dry or damp concrete, facing 
materials, mortar, grout or compo, and is_ specially 
adapted for mixing plasterers’ mortar and tar macadam for 
roads. It mixes equally well driven by hand or power, 
and, being designed on the open trough principle, it shows 
the materials in full view during the process of mixing. — 
Baldwins, Ltd. (3 St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate, 
E.C.) are a very important firm and are here represented 
solely by one of their smaller activities, namely their 
galvanising department. We make this point in order 
that an idea may be obtained of the resources behind 
these goods in Bay 19 of the Gallery. All the articles are 
made at Blackwall where are the biggest. galvanising 
baths in London and where all classes of sheet metal work 
are done. The range of goods is illustrated on the stand} it 
extends from tanks to wall ties, from cattle troughs to coal 
bunkers.. A big business is now being done by the firm 
in welded cylinders and tanks, which, indeed, threaten the 
continuance of the familiar type of riveted. cylinder. 
Other exhibits include galvanised, corrugated, and. flat 
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working-up sheets; curved sheets for concrete flooring, 


galvanised wrought iron guttering; ‘rain water piping, and’ ~ 


idge capping. : : 
ee ani Sign Co., Ltd. (88 Gray’s Inn Road, 
W.C.), are exhibiting their popular brilliant letters suit- 
able for facias, hanging signs, tablets, stall-plates, window 
decorations, &c., at the same Stand, viz., 152, Row H, as 
previous years. Specimens of showcases, gilt wood 
letters, enamel copper letters, bronze letters, metal plates, 
illuminated. signs, &c., and their new Kaleidosign will 
also be on view. The Brilliant Sign Co. cater almost 
solely for the trade, respecting builders’ and contractors’ 
wishes in every detail by sending their workmen with 
special order forms to represent the trade solely, the com- 

any’s name not appearing. The company have admir- 
able freehold works at Shepherd’s Bush which have 
recently been enlarged to accommodate 1,000 men. 

_ British Everite and Asbestilite Works, Ltd, (Man- 
chester) have erected a large and imposing open timber 
pavilion in Row H, No, 77, to illustrate the very varied 
uses of their asbestos cement products. Most of our 
readers are probably more or less familiar with ‘‘ Everite ”’ 
corrugated sheets and with ‘‘ Asbestilite ’’ flat sheets and 
tiles. An excellent idea of their appearance will be 

obtained by visitors to the stand. Both materials have 
won popularity in the building trade. 
Lancashire works is indicated by a huge single sheet of 
asbestilite which is 14 feet by 6 feet 6 inches—the biggest 
thing of its kind ever made. But the scope of this 
material by no means ends here. There are ‘‘ Everite ”’ 
sinks, draining boards, and apron pieces. We must 
confess to astonishment at its effect when worked up as 
mantelpieces. ‘‘ Everite’’ rainwater goods (gutters, 
pipes, heads, connections, &c.) are said to be lighter, 
stronger, and cheaper than cast iron; they have been 
approved by the Ministry of Health for use in connection 
with State-aided houses. 

The British Fibrocement Works, Ltd. (22 Laurence 
Pountney Lane, E.C.4), which is an entirely British 
company with British capital, is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of ‘‘ Fibrent’’ asbestos cement slates and flat and 
corrugated sheets for all roofing and partition work. 
Their stand, No. 91, Row H, illustrates the many 
yarious ‘‘ Fibrent’’ asbestos cement manufactures— 
material which is now used in all classes of buildings. 
The south side of the roof is covered with ‘‘ Fibrent’’ 
corrugated sheeting. A semi-circular gable shows that 
the material can be curved to any required radius. The 
north side is covered with ‘‘ Fibrent ’’ red slating of the 
diagonal pattern. ‘These slates are also made in grey, 
blue-black, and purple. The external treatment of walls 
and ceilings shows the use alternatively of ‘‘ Fibrent ”’ 
flat and corrugated sheets or the use of flat sheets 
treated with roughcast and pebbledash. The small gable 
on the north side has been covered with ‘‘ Fibrent ’”’ 
scalloped slates—a material suitable for vertical work in 
housing and most effective for overcoming damp walls in 
exposed positions. The interior shows the use of flat 
sheeting and several finishing methods. ‘‘ Fibrent’’ flat 
sheets 4 inch thick are fixed direct to the floor joists. 
Among the characteristics of ‘‘ Fibrent’’ asbestos 
cement material the following are of particular interest : 
Economy and rapidity of construction ; fire resisting to the 
highest degree and permanent ; the material improves and 
hardens with age and exposure—does not crumble, rust, 
or require to be painted for preservation ; being an insula- 
tor ‘‘ Fibrent ’’ material ensures an even temperature in 
buildings. The vast quantity of the material continually 
being used in the tropics is an undeniable recommenda- 
tion of this latter quality. 

_ British Greywood (Castle Hedingham, Essex) are in- 
troducing an English timber which seems to have yery 
wide possibilities ahead of it. Their stand (No. 40, 
Row C) will possess particular interest for our readers 
because the process owes its existence to an architect who 
noticed the colour of a very old piece of elm piling taken 
out of the Thames. Instead of its original light-brown 
colour it had become a_ beautiful grey. — Investigation 
proved that the identical change could be produced arti- 
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ficially in less number of hours than the other took years. 
The elm is not dyed or stained but is naturally coloured 
by the combined action of the inherent acid of the tree 
and the chemical agents scientifically applied. {Phe 
tendency of elm to warp and shrink is’thereby eliminated. 
No one can challenge the delightful neutral colour which 
results or the claim that it will ‘‘ go ’’ with anything. 
On the stand are pieces showing it as parquet, furniture, 
panelling both plain:and polished, doors, windows, &c. 
Greywood obviously makes splendid veneers. We are 
assured that it maintains its colour‘aad neither fades nor 
turns yellow. Hitherto the use of grey wood has been 
restricted by its very heavy cost. This new product is 
comparable in price to ordinary foreign hard woods. The 
firm have a big stock ready for sale in veneers, sawn 
boards, and strips. 

Messrs. Brown & Tawse, Ltd. (3 London Wall Build- 
ings, E.C. 2), include now a reinforced concrete materials 
department which aims at being universal providers for 
all kinds of concrete requirements. In the centre of their 
stand, up in the gallery, Bay 21, is a Trice’s hand 
cropping machine which cuts cleanly, silently, and 
easily angles, flats, rounds, channels, tees, and squares. 
The machines are self-contained, portable, and of simple 
construction. Of particular interest to architects and 
surveyors is the ‘‘B. & T, Super Road Reinforcement ’’ 
of interlacing spiral wire, which is intended not only for 
road foundations, but also for concrete structures gene- 
rally. It is claimed that a considerable saving is effected 
by the absence of overlap between the sheets, which are 
laid two or three inches apart and joined up by a special 
wire. Messrs. Brown & Tawse are prepared to motor 
any visitor interested to their stock-yard and display to 
them the large stocks of material and the general service. 

Messrs, Bryce, White & Co, (28 Wharf Road, N. 1), 
at Stand 189 J show Western pine doors ‘‘ Red Cone 
Brand ’’ (of which they are the sole importers), for stain- 
ing and varnishing, Canadian pine doors, and Swedish 
yellow deal doors. Numerous descriptions of mouldings, 
turnery, and mantels of their own manufacture. The 
firm is also making a special point of mouldings, doors, 
&c., suitable for housing schemes, of which they claim 
to carry the most varied stocks in the South of England. 

At previous exhibitions the stand of Carron Company 
(of Carron, Stirlingshire) has always been an interesting 
one, and their latest exhibit will be found to be no excep- 
tion. It comprises cooking and heating appliances for 
coal, gas, and electricity, including a number approved 
by the Standardisation Committee of the Ministry of 
Health. Amongst the ranges are the well-known 
‘* Carron ’’—the ranges with the inner glass over door— 
No. 429—adopted in the principal housing schemes—and 
the popular ‘‘ Beetonette.’’ Of special interest is the 
coal saving living-room grate; ‘‘ The Stenhouse,’’ which 
is distinctive in design, and embraces the essential 
features of the modern kitchener, without sacrificing the 
comfort or appearance of the sitting-room grate. | Con- 
siderable space is devoted to firegrates and fireplace 
suites. Gas cooking and heating appliances include 
No. 171 Cooker (for housing schemes), ‘‘ Stella’? (the 
silent fire), and ‘‘ Abbey ”’ series fires, and the ‘‘ Forth ’’ 
gas boiler and washing copper. Stoves for burning 
anthracite coal are also on view, as well as the popular 
boiler, ‘‘ The Farm.’’ An electric fire fitted in position 
demonstrates how such appliances may be adapted to 
existing fireplaces. 

Walter Carson & Sons (Battersea, S.W.) lay par- 
ticular stress on three of their many paint products 
viz., ‘‘ Muraline,’’ ‘'Muraprime,’? and ‘‘ Coverine,’’ 
The first is a washable water-paint prepared in a dry 
powder in thirty shades, the addition of an equal weight 
of cold water makes a paint of excellent surface and dura- 
bility. ‘‘ Muraprime ”’ is a priming for this water-paint 
or for any distemper or for oil-paint; it is sold mixed 
ready for use. ‘‘ Coverine ’’ is a white undercoating of 
great merit. The permanency of ‘‘ Japolite’’ colour, 
a super-white Japan, is shown by the ‘‘ good as new ”’ 
surface of a door painted in 1912 and untouched since, 
which is on Stand 202, Row K. 
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Carter & Co., Ltd. (Poole and London), have cleverly 
arranged Stand 99, Row F, to display their wares_ to 
advantage as exterior and interior decorations. For 
the former there is their Ceramic Marble in semi-dull 
glaze, arid Faience constructional ware in bright colours. 
A new stoneware glaze has been added to the Carter pro- 
ductions; it is cheaper than Faience, and hag a very 
soft effect. A variety of wall and floor tiling has been 
fixed, as well as three of this firm’s attractive tiled fire- 
places. An unusual feature is a series of very high- 
class hand-thrown pots of many shapes and sizes, which, 
with their painted ornament, make for real decoration. 

Colthurst, Symons & Company, Limited (Bridgwater), 
exhibit their patent interlocking Roman tiles, patent 
“* Paragon ’’ tiles, and registered ‘‘ Acme ’’ tiles on Stand 
184, Row J. ‘This firm have been in existence for nearly 
a century, and enjoy the advantage of their works being 
in a district celebrated for its clay. The goods shown 
are all of notable fine quality. 

Climbing Steel Shultering Co. (515 Queen’s Road, 
Sheffield) introduced to the building trade in the South 
of England at last year’s exhibition a novel and interest- 
type of steel shuttering. They are again showimg in the 
annexe and are at Stand 81, Row E. The inevitable 
trouble which arises out of costly, clumsy timber shutter- 
ing are painfully familiar to all who have used them on 
concrete construction. Steel as a substitute has, of 
course, been tried before. But the new system is the 
outcome of a practical concrete-worker’s long experience 
with diverse varieties of form-work. The shutters consist 
of light steel plates 17 inches high, about 3 inch thick, 
and in lengths of from 5 feet to 9 feet. The only uprights 
or guides required are at the corners of the walling. 
The inside and outside shutters are held apart the desired 
thickness of the wall by wires which pass through holes 
pierced in their upper and lower edges. When the con- 
crete has been filled in and has stiffened, the lower wires 
are cut and the plates are turned up from the bottom; the 
top wires acting as hinges. The plates have a face both 
sides, so that ammediately they are turned up and wired 
they are ready for the next charge of concrete; and so 
the plates revolve to the top of the wall. Door frames 
and windows can be built in between the shuttering or 
openings left. 

Doulton and Co., Ltd. (Lambeth, S.E.) represent all 
that is best im modern sanitary equipment.. A typically 
imposing display is on Stand 154, Row H, which is 
worthy of a firm a century old. and with a world-wide 
reputation. In addition to a large selection of fittings 
for ordinary domestic purposes, they supply sanitary 
equipment of special types, suitable for hotels, hospitals, 
sanatoria, baths, and public buildings of all kinds: also for 
use in tropical countries, and for ocean liners, cargo 
vessels, and submarines, &c. 

The Hducational Supply Association, Ltd. (Steven- 
age. House, 40-44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1), -have 
erected on Stand 73, Row D, an enclosure, the four 
sides. of which show. four adaptations of their patent 
“ Esavian ’’ folding and sliding screens, namely, folding 
windows, folding partitions for inside use, folding doors 
for outside use, and folding shop front. The outstanding 
advantage .of the ‘‘ Hsavian ’’ patent is that a ‘sliding 
upright is provided between each pair of leaves, to which 
the purpose-made movements are fitted. This principle 
ensures the screens folding with perfect ease and cer- 
tainty. Furthermore, the screen can be made to fold 
entirely to one side of the track. ‘The efficiency of the 
system is demonstrated by the fact that sliding and folding 
doors on this principle have been erected in Government 
buildings, the total length of the doors extending to nearly 
ten miles. These doors vary in height from 14 feet to 
32 feet, and the openings covered vary from 40 feet to 
100. feet in length, 

Samuel Hlliott & Sons (Reading), Ltd. (Reading), will 
be found at Stand 183, Row J. Their patent interlocking 
rail panelling has been fitted up on one wall of a small 
room with door and chimney-piece complete. The effect 
1s exactly similar to the framed-up panelling on the other 
wall, and costs about half as much. Other fine speci- 
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mens of panelling are shown, also some good -veneered: 
work, The mouldings arranged on the walls are taken 
from the firm’s new catalogue of authentic mouldings, 
and range from the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
centuries. The patent anti-cyclone convertible revolving 
door, two-compartment type, is a very fine sample of 
workmanship and design. Their four-compartment door 
of the usual type, but with new collapsing features, is 
represented by an ingenious model. Specimens of. 
church work are illustrated from work now. in hand. 
The floor shows various floorings...- . -= «° =. 
The exhibit at Stand 137, Row G, of the Hapanded 
Metal Co., Ltd. (of London and West Hartlepool), con- 
sists of examples of slab work reinforced with diamond 
mesh . expanded steel; brickwork reinforced — with 
‘“ Exmet ’’; hollow and solid partition construction; ex- 
panded metal ceiling grounds; steelwork encasing, &e. 
The company also exhibit samples of its various pro- 
ducts, and particularly a new production, viz., rotary 
diamond mesh expanded steel, which can be supplied in 
coils up to 60 feet and over in Jength, and up to 4 ft. 14 in, 
in width, an excellent reinforcement for concrete in’ 
roads, foundations, floors, roofs, and the like. . 
Fawcett Construction Co., Ltd. (47 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.) are again devoting their stand, No. 
173, Row J, to the ‘‘ Mon'litherete”’ girders and the 
‘“‘ Edwardian ’’ down-draught-preventing chimney pet. 
The former consists of rolled steel girders (from which 
the superfluous compression webb metal has been sheared) 
embedded in concrete. This system is a well-tried one 
with a long list of successes to its credit. The 
‘“ Edwardian ’’ pot is in its way in no wise inferior to the 
other. In town and country, on palace and cottage, they 
may be seen satisfactorily crowning the chimney stack. 
In appearance they are, in our opinion, of unchallenged 
excellence for, unlike so many of their rivals, they are an 
ornament instead of an eyesore. ; 
Sidney Flavel & Co., Ltd. (Leamington), have con- 
centrated on that section of their business which deals 
with housing schemes. Their slogan is “‘If you want 
something a little different and just that little better at 
the same price that just makes all the difference, in any 
kind of stove, come to us.’’ Stand 18a, Row B, is most un- 
questionable proof that a firm which was established in the 
reign of George III. may also be as up-to-date as one just 
getting into iis stride. The exhibits are stamped by 
quality of design. That same characteristic is particularly 
marked in their ‘‘ Leamington ’’ 1921 parlour-oven grate, 
which was only perfected a few weeks ago. A ‘* Leaming- 
ton’? must be as good to live with as it is good to look 
at, whether as a living-room grate or as a closed-in cooking 
stove. In both capacities it is thoroughly practical and 
of notable workmanship. The overall dimensions are 
36 inches wide, 14 inches deep, and 38 inches high. The 
wrought-iron boiler, which is fitted to rest against the 
back flue, will heat a 35-gallon tank. So wide an open-_ 
ing as 36 inches permits of two exceptionally capacious 
hobs on each side of the fire; these may be fitted to serve’ 
as gas-cookers, available when the householder prefers to 
dispense with coal burning. Messrs. Flavel are gas-stove 
manufacturers on a big scale; here they show a simple 
gas-grate and mantel register. 4 
Wm. Groom & Sdn, Ltd. (107 Camberwell Road, 
8.E.) will not be found mentioned in the catalogue as 
they were late arrivals; but their exhibit is in the Gallery 
at Bay 15s. A special display is here being given of 
standardised British-made joinery for housing schemes. — 
It comprises gates, casements, sashes and frames, doors, | 
staircase, dressers, drainers, posts, mantelpieces, and 
various mouldings. The company are out to challenge 
foreign importations. Their large stocks comprise a big 
choice of timber. It should be remarked that the goods 
here displayed are actually taken ‘from a delivery for a 
housing contract. All the made-up joinery is guaranteed. | 
The Grovesend Steel Ceiling Co. (29 Great St. Helens, — 
E.C. 3), obviously spared neither trouble nor-expense in 
the erection of Stand 128, Row G. The registered name 
of their stamped steel sheets is ‘‘ Ornastele,’’ and the 
effect of the stand is to illustrate in a striking manner how 
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adaptable they are not merely for ceilings, but for wall- 
linings, dadoes, cornices, mouldings, shingles, &c. The 
designer has, it would seem, deliberately courted difficul- 
ties in order to demonstrate what a tractable material he 
had ab command. An obvious activity for ‘‘ Ornastele’’ 


at the present time is on interior cinema work, for there 


ts qualities would be pre-eminently suited. |The fine 
tand hints at the big choice’of patterns obtainable, ag well 
is the effect of subsequent colour-schemes. The com- 
yany invite all concerned to compare the cost of 
‘Ornastele ’’ with plaster work. A special treatment has 
een devised to protect the sheets against rust and con. 
lensation. ‘‘ Ornastele ’’ may be used, if galvanised, for 
xterior work. ; 
International Onepipe Heater, Ltd. (36-38 Victoria 
treet, S.W. 1), enjoy an advantage in having something 
» show which is practically an innovation in this country, 
nd yet which has firmly established itself among such 
hrewd judges as the people of the United States. Cen- 
‘al heating is much talked about here and much practised 
1 America. And of the various competitive systems in 
1¢ States, one of the most popular is that of this com- 
any. The installation fixed up at last year’s Building 
xhibition aroused considerable interest. Very briefly 
may be described as a heater erected in basement or 
lar which discharges warm air at one point only, 
mely through a copper grid in the hall floor. From 
at point the warm air circulates over the house owing 
the natural law that air, when heated, expands and 
es, displacing the cooler air which falls to a lower level 
its Own weight. The cool air re-enters the outer 
rtion of the grid and flows downwards into the outer 
amber of the heater for its re-circulation. We have 
eady mentioned that the system is widely popular in 
2 United States. A glance at some of the testimonials 
eived apropos of recent installations in this country in- 
ates that it is ‘‘ making good ’’ on this side, not only 
‘old and new houses and bungalows, but also for 
iehes, cinemas and all other kinds of buildings. The 
iter is obtainable in three sizes. The company’s stand 
No. 76, Row D. 
Robert Johnson & Co. (Leicester), Lid., have two 
nds in Row H (Nos. 143-4), which will seem like an 
is in the desert to at least one class of visitor to the 
ubition. For this company’s business only begins 
en the throes of construction are over, and the impa- 
it incoming tenant is wondering how to make his 
1e beautiful. It is, we say, a pleasant change to come 
stand 143, which is charmingly set out as a Georgian 
room, with a strong Adam’s feeling, and feast the 
on a beautiful satin-wood suite, on curtains, carpets, 
trie-light fitting, and all the rest, worked out to form 
umonious, restful whole. The purist may object that 
designer has taken liberties with his period. That is 
if a meticulous copy is sought. But the result has 
oughly justified the freedom. The firm offer the prac- 
and satisfactory explanation that, inasmuch as 
ything in the room has been brought together from 
* stock, it represenfs much less expense than if special 
ils had been made for this exhibition, Messrs. Johnson 
2 to do the very first-class work of finest design, at 
cé to suit the business man with a definite sum to 
Their adjoining stand is more miscellaneous, for 
Mprises an attractive mahogany study; a little oak 
<fast-room, with inglenook and stone fireplace ; and, 
Y, 4 portion of the stand is devoted to demonstrating 
ery real merits of the ‘‘ J.M.”’ patent curtain rods, 
ach the hangings are suspended from runners which 
along a grooved track. 
emer-Greenwood & Co., Ltd. (King’s Lynn), ex- 
their well-known ‘‘Pudlo’”’ brand cement water- 
ing powder, chiefly by means of apparatus and 
Is, at Stand No. 43, in Row C. One of the latter 
5 & water tank constructed of their porous concrete 
5, bo which a 1-in, facing ‘of cement, waterproofed 
—“ Pudlo,”’ was applied during, manufacture. 
ver fest is a full-size section of solid concrete floor 
Lin, waterproofed cement topping, which keeps 
i. face bone-dry, though the lower edge is immersed 
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in water. The joints of a stoneware pipe filled with 
water are made watertight by a mixture of three parts 
of sand, one part of Portland cement and‘ ‘‘ Pudlo ’’ 
brand powder. Again this year Messrs. Kerner-Green- 
wood make a feature of a selection from their most 
effective advertisement drawings’ by artists like . Chas. 
Shepperson and H. M. Brock. 

J. A. King & Co. (181 Queen Victoria, Street, E.C.), 
bring together a, goodly show of ‘‘ King ’’ specialities on 
Stand 103, Row F, including concrete partition. blocks, 
wall blocks, plaster slab partitions and ceilings, roof slab 
construction, pugging slabs, and-a ferro-concrete glazing 
bars, as Ferro-glass,” Which is being used at the new 

London County Hall, is constructed with glass prisms 
having small ferro-concrete beams formed between. The 
most recent development of this firm is being shown. It 
is a system of cavity walling in which the special-shaped 
blocks, 3 feet to 4 feet long, by 12 inches high, act as a 
filling between concrete piers. “Each block is rabbeted on 
its top edge, so that when the block above is placed in 
position a hollow space is formed for the cement mortar. 
The system is particularly adaptable to final rendering by 
a cement gun or by unskilled labour. For housing 
schemes it has the great recommendation that the services 
of bricklayers can be dispensed with. 

Fea ee Kite Geo (Newcastle-on-Tyne) have on 
Stand 14, Row B, one of their concrete-block machines, 
the standard type of which can make every block, from 
6 inches up to 5 feet long, required on a building. 
Though over seventy have been sold during the past 
twelve months in various parts of the country, this 
machine has not been long on the market and made its 
first appearance at Olympia last year. In addition to the 
standard type just mentioned, Messrs. Kirk & Co, 
supply concrete-block machines in sizes ranging from 
5 feet by 13 inches by 64 inches to 7 feet by 18 inches by 
9 inches or 12 inches. The machine can be worked by 
two unskilled men. A novelty on this stand is the 
mechanical tamper for which a patent has been applied. 
This 1s as controllable as a human arm, and has a radius 
of 40 square feet. It only requires 1} horse-power to 
work at 700 strokes a minute. The rammer has alterna- 
tive pin and flat ends, and the one may be changed to 
the other without stopping the machine. It may be 
driven from electric motor, oil engine, or a shaft and 
pulley. Messrs. Kirk & Co. also make patent double- 
motion mixers, rotary screens, and washers. 

The Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt Company, 
Limited, (82 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.), have 
Montrotier, Seyssel, and Trinidad mastic asphalts for all 
classes of building work, horizontal and vertical damp- 
courses, flooring, roofing, &c. A amall section of 
“‘ Lithocrete’’’ asphalte is on view at Bay 16 in the 
gallery, this is a flooring or roadway calculated to with- 
stand the heaviest wear. A representative display is made 
of the Company’s specialities. All their bitumen comes 
from Trinidad Lake, of which latter some interesting 
photographs are shown. s 

At Stand No. 153, Row H, MacAndrews & Forbes, 
Ltd., are exhibiting their Fiberlic wallboard, which is a 
substitute for lath and plaster. This board is manufac- 
tured at their own mills from very tough and strong 
roots. It is highly fire- and moisture-resisting, also sani- 
tary and vermin-proof. Fiberlic is easily and quickly 
erected. Pleasing panel effects can be obtained by the 
use of moulding strips. Moreover, it will last without 
a crack or fall the lifetime of the building. Fiberlic will 
take paint, enamel, distemper, stain, or varnish in just 
the same way as wood. The Ministry of Health have 
approved its use in any State-aided housing schemes or 
subsidised houses. Further particulars and samples can 
be obtained free from the makers, MacAndrews & Forbes, 
Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, W. 1. 

This year’s exhibit by Major & Co., Ltd. (205 Borough 
High St., S.E. 1) marks a further advance for Solignum 
Wood Preserving Stain. Additional. colours have now 
been produced which will add appreciably to the use 
which can be made of Solignum for decorative purposes. 
The most important is ebony—a dead black. There is 
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*~also an orange, 


bringing the total of Solignum colours up to eighteen. 


These colours are-exhibited anva gable-ended -hut, elms ~ 
boaded, the exterior of whichis stained*in brown Rone , 
bee, SEO 


num, relieved: in. white,“ and- doors in olive green. 
interior, which reveals the effect of coloured Solignum 
for interior decorative purposes, has been arranged in 
conjunction with Messrs. Heal. Considerable interest 
now exists in the production:of plain furniture, depending: 
on simple lines for its beauty, and stained or painted. 
This exhibit shows something of what can be done with 
Solignum as a stain in the production of pleasing furni- 
ture. No one seeing the effect of this plain, beautiful 
furniture stained with the soft, rich colours pecuhar to 
Solignum, can but realise that an advance has been_made 
in the direction of introducing ‘‘ Art in the Common. 
Objects of Life.’’ There has been an increased use of* 
Solignum for its decorative qualities during the past year, 
probably in part due to its economy, and also probably 
to the unquestionable fact that the effect of its colours is 
so pleasing and so restful to the eye. Specimens of dry- 
rotted timber, and timber protected from dry rot by 
means of Solignum, and books of photographs of build- 
ings treated with Solignum, &c., selected from a vast 
collection representing every country in the world, are 
on view. 

Messrs. Medway’s Safety Lift Co., Ltd. (1. and 
2 Bucklersbury, E.C.4), are exhibiting one of their latest 
pattern electric passenger lifts in a special steel tower. 
This lift is fitted with combined push-button and. car- 
switch control, and is complete with all latest safety 
devices, and Medway’s improved lift controller, which 
has just been put on the market after considerable experi- 
ments and tests. In addition, there is an electric service 
lift and hand-operated gervice lift, and various interesting 
gears and accessories. Quite a novel feature is a patent 
shield-type collapsible gate, which is bound to find 
favour owing to its being dust-proof and draught-proof. 

The Moler Fireproof Brick and Partition Co., Ltd. 
(Vickers House; Westminster), have constructed their 
stand entirely of Moler insulating bricks and slabs. The 
walls have a cavity, and a special system of bonding of 
the slabs is shown. There is also an example of fire- 
proof reinforced concrete floors with Moler blocks as 


lighteners, and hollow columns demonstrating the method | 


employed for encasing steel joists and girders for fire 
protection. Samples of the many shapes and types of 
bricks and blocks now being made by this company at 
their Colchester works may be seen, as well as specimens 
of the diatomaceous earth in its raw and pulverised state 


from which they are manufactured. The high insulating 
bricks, suitable for use in cold-store work and for the. 


insulation of boilers, retort benches, &c., will also be 
displayed on the stand. The company’s products have 
been used in many large institutions, details of the more 
important contracts are available. 
Messrs. Nettlefold & Sons, Ltd. (54 High Holborn, 
W.GC. 1), are showing a complete range of the latest pat- 
terns of high-class builders’ ironmongery and _ brass 
foundry. The firm is specially equipped to meet ‘the 
individual requirements of architects, and can undertake 
to supply exclusive patterns to their specification. For 
many years a speciality has been made of indoor fittings 
of all kinds, more particularly in Bardsley springs, 
perfect ball hinges, guardian. locks, as well as butts, 
handles, furniture, &c. .On, the stand there will be found 
a large variety of articles supplied for housing schemes, 
to which special attention has been paid, and as approved 
by the D.B.M.S., the L.C.C., and local authorities. 
William Oliver & Sons, Ltd. (120 Bunhill Row, 


E.C..2), are again situated just within the main entrance . 


to the exhibition. They are showing English walnut, 
oak, and quartered oak. Once more there is a large 
stack of dry Huropean wainscot, which has been season- 


ing for over seven years, and of which similar parcels . 


can now be supplied to practically any amount. Other 
timbers include Cuban and Honduras mahogany, teak, 
American whitewood and-walnut, &c- 
Stands 4 and 5, Row A, is the very attractive small 
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primrose, brilliant red, and a nut brown,” ~ 


A feature~ of 
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goest-roon~-Attedout—ii-splenaid ~Engiieh “Wi 
including a circular table. ae 

Messrs. Parker, Winder and Achurch.(Birmingha 


fare exhibitig the */ Bmpire " hand and. powpr coner 
“mixers, which ‘(take the backache out of concrete,” g 


the ‘‘ Excelsior ’’ Screen, built of strong steel blad 
narrow ‘at the front and leaving a clear drop behind g0 #] 
it never clogs, Another feature on the stand is the “* Hig 
field-Cauldwell ”’ electric generating plant, which embo 


“many new principles-in the engine” and. control. ge 


Another electric machine is the ‘‘ Utility Floor Cleane 


capable of scrubbing or waxing 2,000 square feet of fl 
~ space per hour. 


It is provided with four interchangea 
attachments, one for polishing wood floors, one 
scrubbing, one for removing varnish, and one for ga 
papering. . There is no need to refer to the “* Austral 
block-making machine, which is described in another y 
of these notices. a (A 
Mr. L. H. Partridge (4-5 Mason’s Avenue, H.C 
has on Stand 160, Row H, a number of his true sc 
models for the consideration of architects, contractc 
and advertisers. Even in this business there is scope 
enterprise, and Mr. Partridge seems to have embodie 
number of novel ideas. The roof and each floor are m 
to lift off so that the interior may be inspected—in | 
model on the stand this raising and lowering of the t 
upper storeys is done by electricity, thereby impartin 
curious ‘“haunted-house ’’ effect. All details, such 
baths, lavatory basins, W.C.’s and sinks, :as well as 
terior features, are reproduced to scale, so that a cli 
may grasp immediately the comparative size of 
various rooms and the general appearance. There 
also models of a factory, the Cenotaph, a reconstruct 
of an old Iuondon Inn frequented by Dick Turpin, mn 
ture concrete blocks, &. Mr. Partridge lays emphi 
on the fact that there is no paper or cardboard in 
construction of his models, which are made of all w 
under his personal supervision. It may be menti 
that this stand is illuminated by one of the Sh 
Daylight lamps. a 
The Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Company, 
(48 Lansdowne Road, Stockwell, S.W. 8), prov 
interesting test sometime ago that a ‘‘ Scaffixer 
scaffold could carry more than six times the o 
safe scaffold load of 56 lb. per square foot. Th 
are British-made galvanised steel forgings and ha 
exclusively employed during recent years on som 
largest contracts throughout the country. _O 
ing instance was their use on the scaffoldi 
200 feet high which enveloped the Albert 
Kensington. At the present moment they 
the London County Hall and at Africa Hous 
A rather more recent arrival in the trade 
of The Tubular Scaffolding Company, Limited ( 
Kennington Lane, S.E.), which is on the 
No. 66, Row D. One prominent merit is 
ease with which this. scaffolding can be 
natural development of it- was a #‘ Scaffoltub 
for crane stagings, gantries, &c. In a job bei 
out in Leadenhall Street by Messrs. W. H. Lor 
Sons a three-ton crane is carried on a “‘ Seaffolt 
stage 110 feet high. - a 
The Ransome Machinery Co. (1920), Ltd. (14-16 ‘ 
venor Gardens, S.W. 1), extends a cordial invitatic 
architects, contractors, surveyors, &c., not only tc 
Ransome exhibits at Stands No. 194 and No: 26,. i 
enter the Ransome Office at Gallery Stand No, 2 
discuss their constructional equipment problems. | 
Ransome Office information about the latest and best 
crete block- and slab-making machines is available, 
an interesting series of building construction photog! 
are shown. The actual Ransome exhibits include 
crete mixers, concrete hoisting and placing equip? 
tar macadam-making machine, steel sheet piling, | 
winch, the popular Ransome tip-cart. =. 
Renuk, Ltd. (Portslade, near Brighton), a! 
Stand 107, Row F, and the exhibit is designed to illus 
in a practical manner the results obtained by the 
pany’s improved methods of polishing flooring and ¥ 
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THREE IMPORTANT BUILDING MATERIALS 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION—APRIL 12 to 26, 
STAND 92. 


FOR REINFORCED 66 99 FOR REINFORCED 
CONCRETE FLOORS, = CONCRETE FLOORS, 
BRIDGES, 


ROOFS, ROOFS, BRIDGES, 
CULVERTS, STRONG (EXPANDED METAL). CULVERTS, STRONG 
ROOMS, FACTORY ROOMS, FACTORY 
BUILDINGS, Etc. BUILDINGS, Ete. 

FOR REINFORCED 6 99 FOR REINFORCED 
CONCRETE WALLS. T US CONCRETE ‘WALLS. 


(THE BACKBONE OF CONCRETE WALLS). 

Flee PLASTER {4 99 Pheer LAS Ik R 
PARTITIONS AND PARTITIONS’ A’N -D 
CEILINGS. CEILINGS. 

(A RIGID METAL LATH). 


FIRE-PROOF. VERMIN-PROOF. TIME-DEFYING. 


SELF - SENTERING EXPANDED METAL WORKS LIMITED, 
110 CANNON STREET, E.C. 4. 


Zj 


NTs soy | ; H A eit a 
Drawing by Leonard Squirrell, R.E. 

Buildings in the most wind-swept situations and with the most saturated walls are made bone-dry with 

cement plasterings waterproofed by the addition of our powder. These are applied either to the 


ie nil ( 


For confirmation of this see our exhibit at Olympia, Stand 43, Row C. 


REGISTERED Pp E D F O TRADE MARK. 


BRAND 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER 


Te ‘oa Used also for Reservoirs, Flooded Cellars, Leaking Tanks, Flat Roofs, Baths, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildings, ete. 
Sted by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, the Japanese, Dutch and Spanish Governments, and the most eminent experis. 
3RITISH 


Manufactured solely by Kerner-Greenwcod & Co. Ltd., Anns Fort, King’s Lynn. 
Js E Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director. 


! ahd apart from Patriotism, THE BEST! 
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work ofvevery description and the many advantages ~ ot 
‘Ronuk*? -sanitary polish. The woodwork of the 
exhibit has been prepared, and polished by trained work- 
men of the company’s polishing contract department. 
The Ruberoid Co., Ltd. (81-83 Knhightrider Street, 

E.G. 4), are exhibiting a material which has been on the 
market just thirty years. The invention of Ruberoid in 
1891, and its immediate success, created an entirely new 
class of roofing, best described as gelf-finished bituminous 
roofings. During the many years the company were the 
sole manufacturers of this type an extensive experience 
was gained and a unique reputation for durability and 
reliability built up. It has been employed for all-kinds of 
roofs, including those of the largest public works, factory, 
dock, engineering, railway, and commercial buildings ol 
all types. | 
perfected, and it is now obtainable-in red or green. This» 
coloured Ruberoid is, we believe, unique, being the only 
prepared flexible coloured roofing now manufactured. On 
the stand will be found models showing the method of 
application to roofs of various kinds and providing 
examples of flashings, gutters, &c. Actual examples, 
however, may be inspected by arrangement In almost 
every town in the country. Other exhibits of the com- 
pany are Ruberoid dampcourse, Pluvyex.. pure bitumen 
dampcourse, Ruberoid flooring, Ruberoid sarking felt, 
Pluvex and Starex roofing felts, P. and B. insulating 
papers, and P, and B. preservative paints—the latter for 
submerged or buried wood or metal -~work, also for all 
metal work exposed to the weather. 2 

Fredk. Sage & Company, Limited (58-62 Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C.), have three electrical machines on Stand 
17a, Row B. Therfirstis an ‘‘ Electra ” engine of 8 h.p., 
which runs on petrol, paraffin, or gas. In its construc- 
tion the aim has been to achieve a moderate price without 
sacrifice of efficiency or durability. The bearing surfaces 
are unusually large. A specimen is shown of the all- 
British ‘‘Domo’’ plant, which 1s made in three sizes, 
the ‘‘ Minor-Domo,’’ the ‘‘ Major-Domo,”’ and the 
‘© Super-Major-Domo.’’ These engines can supply power 
not merely for lighting, but for auxiliary purposes 
like purnping and wood chopping. The third exhibit is 
an interesting novelty called the ‘‘ Bungalyte ’’ set—a 
complete six-light electrical installation no bigger than a 
small travelling trunk and which can be handled by two 
grips. With the engine goes every detail from lamps to 
ceiling roses necessary for the owner of a bungalow or 
small house to install, without any skilled assistance, his 
own lighting. On the stand the engine is merely bolted 
on to a box of sand. The plant is precision-built to 
Government specification. This is not an expensive toy, 
but a cheap, reliable lighting set. 

Self-Sentering Expanded Metal Works, Ltd. (110 
Gannon Street, B.C. 4) are at Stand 92, Row H, with 
their three important and popular building materials, 
known as ‘‘ Self-Sentering ’’ (expanded metal), “*'Trussit 
(the backbone of concrete walls), and “* Herringbone ”” (a 
rigid metal lath). The first is much used for reinforce 
concrete floors, roofs, bridges, culverts, &e. The second 
ig for reinforced concrete walling. And the third is for 
plaster partitions and ceilings. The stand gives 21 pTac- 
tical demonstration of the various points claimed for each 
‘of these well-tried accessories. 
| The Siegwart Fireproof Floor Co., « Ltd. (Thanet 
House, 231 Strand, W.C. 2), have on their stand a model 
which shows a 74-inch’ floor, and-above a small 5-inch 
floor. These floors are supported on a light steel 
‘frame which is encased with concréte.. So far as the 
‘limited space for-a-stand is available at their disposal, the 
‘company are endeavouring to convey the idea of a small 
portion of a daylight factory, for which class of building 
their floors have been proved to be peculiarly adaptable. 

Samuel Smith & Sons, Ltd. (Beehive Foundry, Smeth- 
wick), include on Stand 10, Row B, examples of their 
‘work as makers of ranges, grates, interiors, and tile 
registers. But the piéce de resistance is their patent 
‘* Foresight ’? range, which is a low-fire oven and interior 
combination range, with open and close fire. This is 
made in two varieties. One is to suit the D.B.M.S. 
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requirements: for housing schemes; the- other -(in actu 


* type is shown with tiled hearth, kerb, and Surrounds, 


In 1905 a method of colouring Ruberoid was . 
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operation on the stand) is more elaborately finished, ar 
is meant for a small house of a better quality. This latt, 
e. 
the oven door and upper portion are. also tiled. Or 
feature of the construction is that all working parts a 
away from the fire, and therefore cannot burn away | 
get out of order. When required for use as a Close fi 
the trivet in front of the oven swings right over the fi 
and. forms a hot-plate; the fret likewise is raised up 
fit in front of this trivet. It is possible to boil over # 
oven. The boiler is sufficient to heat a 40-gallon cylind 
and to supply water all over a medium-sized house. 
parts being standardised, they are easily replaced in t! 
eyent of a breakage. pe 
Messrs: S. N-Soole &. Son (Richmond, Surrey) a 
showing at Stand No. 191, Row J, examples of joine 
as follows: oak panelling, chimneypiece, and door 
brown English oak; doors as manufactured for the Ric 
mond and Hounslow housing schemes; and ““ Soole 
pattern five-panel doors in oak, mahogany, and deal. T 
stand and oak work are from designs by Mr. E. Bate 
A.R.I.B.A. ree ae 
Super Cement, Ltd. (10 Upper Woburn Place, W.C 
have restricted their exhibit in Bay 18 of the Gallery 
diagrams recording the actual tests made by intendi 
users, and to yessels made of Super Cement and san 


“Super Cement is a patent waterproof: form of ceme 


which is-made in various cement works in this count 
There is also a Canadian company—Super Oeme 
(America), Ltd.—which is actually engaged in lining 
reservoir in the State of Oklahoma, which will conte 
280,000 gallons. of oil. Super Cement, we are tol 
contains no added material intended to act as a pore fil 
or water repellent, but owes its properties to developi 
a very great density and so producés impervious ¢ 
crete or mortar. Breeze concrete can be effectively a 
cheaply waterproofed with this material applied as 
slurry—this is exemplified on the stand by bre 
trays. Photographs on the walls give works’ yiews 
the Tunnel Portland Cement Co. and the Kent Portla 
Cement Co. (the latter will be one of the largest 
Europe.) Cylinders made by the Tunnel Portla 
Cement Co. were, as shown by the photographs, ma 
tained under a pressure of petrol of 176 lb. per squ 
inch since September last. wo . 4 
Thames Paper Company, Limated (Purfleet, Bs 
have arranged Stand 136G as a miniature suite of roc 
to demonstrate their ‘‘ SX ’’ board. This is a wood fi 
product of great strength and rigidity manuf 
a convenient range of sizes—the standard d 
rising from 6 to 16 feet in length and 3 
36 inches, and 48 inches in width. The m 
that ceilings and walls of ‘‘SX”’ board are ] 
and totally unaffected by vibration. The su 
matt finish on which any good paint, di 
enamel can be applied immediately after erec 
and simplicity of fixing is another advan 
artistic finished effects can be obtained, — 
almost limitless arrangements of panelling 
strated on the stand. ‘‘ SX” board is m 
entirely at the company’s extensive Purfleet 
are the largest of their kind in Europe. — 
has received the approval of the Ministry of H 
S. Thornely Mott & Vines, Ltd. (Al © 
Street, Westminster, S.W-), as: managers for 
Company, Litd., will be showing, on Stand 100, 
the uses of ‘‘Ironite’’ brand cement for floo 
waterproofing buildings. There are two diff 
For flooring purposes “ Tronite’’ is manufactt 
being mixed, and is used in combination with 
cement in the form of an “‘ Ironite’’ cement 
grouting, thereby saving the entire cost of 
“ Tronite’’ brand cement for waterproofing diff 
it is not intended for use with Portland cemen 
in rare cases, as ordinarily it is mixed only 
and applied with a brush. Another feature on 
will be the machine invented by Mr. J. A. A. Nys 
making hollow concrete blocks on the “ Aero”’ 
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which has as its cardinal: principle the advantage of at 


least two ‘air ells “in “any” cross-section, s6 as to secure” 


perfect air isolation. Hach machine has a capacity of 


about 1,000 blocks per day of ten hours, if operated by | 


four men under reasonably favourable conditions. A 
length of walling has‘been built up on; the: stand to illus- 
trate the ‘‘ Aero’? blocks. “A third exhibit will’be the 
Watson Bottom’ Dumping Wagons, for which this firm 
are the sole British agents..; It. is possible for a driver. to 
discharge his load of excavated material from a Watson 
wagon without even stopping his horses. Watson wagons 
are made in two standard sizes, viz., one and a-half yard 
and two cubic yard capacities, with three- or four-inch 
tyres, bottom lined with steel, or entire wagon steel lined 
throughout as required, Also with or without brake. 

The Torbay & Dart Paint Co., Ltd, (26-28 Billeter 
Street, E.C. 3), were represented at, last year’s ‘exhibi- 
tion by a modest small garage: This time they challenge 
attention with a gay tower 43 feet high, the exterior 
colour scheme of which, in: violet, old. gold, and ‘pink, 
was, we understand, prepared by a Royal Acadeiuician. 
The tower (Stand 127, Row G) is a ‘splendid ohject- 
lesson as to what can “be done with _‘‘ Aurora ’’ dis- 
temper—a distemper supplied ready mixed for the brush, 
and which can be applied direct to Sirapite or other 
patent plasters. The weather vane on the summit: bears 
the name ‘‘ Novoid ?’—this is a powder for proofing con- 
crete against weather, water; and oil by.a chemical action 
which produces complete hydration of the Portland 
cement. and any lime in the aggregate.’ The exhibits at 
the foot of the tower include a concrete tank treated with 
‘* Novoid,’’ which has held petrol: for three months. 
During the exhibition there will be~ frequent pressure 
tests carried out on ‘‘ Novoided’’ and plain Portland 
cement tanks. Other specialities are ‘‘ Everok,’’ the 
waterproofer; ‘‘Rencrete,’’ the weatherproofer; and 
*’ Quelle;’’ the flameproofer. 

Vickers, Limited, (Vickers House, Broadway, West- 
minster, 8.W.), are represented at Stand 21, Row B, in 
the gallery, by their concrete department. Three different 
concrete machines-are here, viz., for making bricks, roof- 
ing tiles and partition slabs. Two sets are on the stand 
one being in operation, the other at rest. On the first 
it is possible for a man and a boy to produce 2,000 concrete 
bricks per day; a fair output» by one man onthe second 
is 1,000 tiles per week, while on the third two men can 
do all the necessary mixing, making and carrying away 
for 75 square yards-of slabs in twenty-five hours. 

Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd. (54 and 55 Fetter Lane, 
B.C. 4), have again gone to considerable expense in 
~. fitting up an exhibit’ oftheir manufactures. They are 
. installing a full-size working passenger lift, which travels 
_. from the ground’ floor to the® gallery; and is capable 
of taking ten passengers. They are also showing 
samples of their various sizes of electric machines 
from small service lift suitable for carrying a load 
of one cewt. up to the largest machine which will 
take a load of 20 cwt. at speed of 400 feet per minute. 
This large machine is being fitted for Messrs. Selfridge, 
Messrs: Harrods, and other important installations. 
Controlling apparatus and brakes suitable for operating 
lifts from alternating currents are also exhibited. A 
working model of automatic push-button lift illustrates 
the methods of working a lift of this kind with safety 
interlocking arrangements to landing gates. Hand- 
power lifts are also shown, one fitted with spur gear suit- 
able for raising loads up to 10 cwt., and others for light 
service. worked either by. hand rope or.by winding gear 
with handle and foot brake. - 

James Webster & Bro. Ltd. (9 New Broad Street, 
E.C.) ave the chief distributors for the British Isles of 
| Upson Processed Board for walls and ceilings. This 
board is easily recognisable from the fact that it has in 
section a blue centre. It is made only from clean, 
strong, wiry Canadian wood fibres. Under the Mullen 
test, Upson Board stood. a breaking strain of nearly 
400 lb. to the square inch; yet its weight is ¢nly about 


550 Ib. to the 1,000 square feet—a fifth as much.as | 


plaster. There is said:to be an Upson product for every 
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need. The boards are obtainable~ m~ many ~differ 


“weights and- dimensions; there is Upsor-Fibre-Tile 


bathrooms, kitchens, lavatories, and other places req 


ing a clean white lining; and there are the Upson-Fil 


Strips for covering panel edges, for lattice work | 
display work: Another”settion of Stand 200, Row 
displays the flooring specialities in hard and soft wo 
of Messrs. Webster, who were the original importers 
hard reck maple flooring blocks ‘and boards. An 
ample of a cheap wood which gives an excellent finis| 


The Wilfley Co., Ltd. (Salisbury House, Lon 
Wall, E.C.) have an actual Marbolith floor laid at {I 
stand, No.. 141, Row H, and_as the’ area of this exce 
45 square yards the quality, of the material is ele: 
demonstrated. The floor laid has concave ski 
formed round it, and in addition borders and designs 
inlet. -The Wilfley Co. now have in hand contracts 
over thirty important housing schemes, and claim 
Marbolith isthe perfect jointless, floor. Sample s] 
are exhibited showing some of thé ¢olours in ej 


“material can be laid, and architects particularly ‘are 


vited to make a thorough inspection, both of these 
the actual floor. Tt is’ claimed, for Marbolith that 
troubles which were prevalent with this class of f 
some -year's ago have been entirely overcome, and 
work is"now guaranteed. 7-2/7 e.7 ~ a4 g 

On the Stand No. 104, Row F, of the W illesden Pi 
and Canvas. Works, Ltd. (Willesden Junction, N.\ 


-is being demonstrated’ the principal uses of. Willes 


paper. as underlining and underslating. -On one en 
the stand there is shown -Willesden paper underlining 
boards, and on the other side there is the Wille: 
paper underlining under slates or tiles. The one 
shows the open rafters and the uses to which the p: 
is put to ensure absolute weatherproof and waterp 
results. The use of the 4-ply Willesden paper in 
place of tin, sheet iron, or other substances is illustra 
This, when painted, is guaranteed to last for many yé 
A light-green paper in 2-ply and 1-ply is shown, w. 
can be used for panelling or for building purposes 
for stenciling. Well known makes of Willesden ¢ai 
are shown in various qualities. : ; 
Messrs. Williams & Williams, Ltd. (Sardinia Ho 
Kingsway, W.C.), have set up on Stand 122p, Row 
three types of ‘‘ Reliance’’ metal windows as suitable 
a cottage casement, a factory, and an office. The | 
have standardised their designs in anticipation of a 
demand on housing schemes and factory work, and | 
have received the approval of the Ministry of He 
as well as approval by adoption on the part of m 
public authorities.. Heavier types of windows are | 
plied for better-class property, and can be designed ei 
for composite openings or single lights as required. 


_these heavier sections the fittings can be solid gunn 


throughout or best quality malleable iron with gunn 
working parts. ‘‘ Reliance’’’? windows have been f 
in some of the largest factory contracts carried out du 
recent years in this country, including jobs for firms 
as Vickers, Ltd., Leyland Motors (1917), Ltd, / 
strong, Whitworth’s, B.S.A. Co., Ltd., Hayes’ © 
Co., Hotchkiss et Cie, and the Arrol-Johnston Motor 
Co. Messrs. Williams & Williams produce many sp 
fittings, including a two-point handle for firmly hol 
the window when just ajar; extended hinges to er 
both sides of the glass to be cleaned from within; a 
blind and eurtain-rod bracket, and the ‘ Reliance ” 
joint where horizontal and vertical bars meet... 
J. Wright & Co. (New Malden, Surrey) are th 
ventors and original manufacturers of conerete buil 
partition and fixing blocks. The visitor to Stand 
Row J, will be particularly interested by a cavity 
constructed on their ‘ Utility’? system in which! 
blocks are held rigid by the bead and hollow and bon’ 
For exterior work the outside blocks are of ballast 
erete and the inside blocks of breeze; condensation © 
inner walls is eliminated owing to the air space ab! 
porous. nature of the breeze. Some 50,000 of 
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Sranp No. 189, Row J, BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


OUR SPECIAL WESTERN PINE DOORS 
CAN BE INSPECTED AT ABOVE AND 
WE SUGGEST A VISIT WILL GIVE 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION. 


FOR STAINING. 


BRYCE, WHITE & CO., 


28 WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, N.1. 


> -{ NORTH: 715. , ; ; 
. Telephones: He 3738. Telegrams : Myosotis, Hox, Lonpon. 
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blocks are. being employed-at the R.A.F, Club. in. Picca- 
dilly. J. Wright’s building and_ partition blocks have 
been most extensively introduced by the Office of Works 
into such important structures as Buckingham Palace, 
Marlborough House, Law Courts, Tower of London, 
British Museum, and the Imperial Institute. A large 
and well-seasoned stock is always in hand. 

Messrs. Venesta, Ltd. (1 Great Tower Street, E.C. 3), 
are at Stand No. 93, Row E. In addition to the ordinary 
‘* Venesta Plywood.’ for wall and ceiling covering, which 
is usually supplied in alder, birch, or pine, particular 
attention should be given to the Venesta ornamental 
built-up panels in American figured oak, ash, black 
walnut, mahogany, teak, and satin walnut. These are 
put together with waterproof cement, and the thick-face 
plys constitute an integral part of the finished panel. 
Venesta, Ltd. do not wish this high-grade stock to be 
confused with the ordinary ‘‘ veneered ’’ plywood made 
by laying a wafer-like veneer on to three-ply boards. 
The panels are manufactured by British labour at their 
Silvertown factory, and it is from this stock that the 
Venesta period panelling is made. Venesta period panel- 
ling ig an artistic, dignified, and effective wall covering, 
and is highly popular. Being plywood it is strong—it 
does not shrink or erack—and it improves with age. 
This panelling is supplied framed up ready for easy fix- 
ing, all that is required being a sketch and measurements 
of the room to be panelled. If the job is near London 
Venesta, Ltd. will supply and fix complete, and they 
are always willing to suggest suitable designs and treat- 
ment. For dining- and billiard-rooms, libraries, board- 
rooms, restaurants, &c., Venesta period panelling is an 
ideal material. 

Vulcanite, Ltd. (Blackfriars House, New Bridge 
Street, E.C. 4) are having as a special feature of their 
exhibit many models illustrating the application of patent 
vulcanite roofing for flat roofs, ‘‘ Rexilite”’ roofing for 
sloping roofs, ‘‘ Leatherite’’ felts for lattice girder roofs, 
and ‘‘ Vulcanite.’* bitumen sheetings for sarking. Other 
specialities include standard asphalte for filling cavity 
walls and ‘‘ Reliance ’’’ brand of lead and bitumen damp- 
course. In addition to these there are many descrip- 
tions of their other roofing and dampcourse specialities, 
including vulcanite sheet asphaltes for dampcourse, 
‘* Rexilite ’’ dampcourse, ‘‘ Bituna’’ pure bitumen damp- 
course, ‘ Vulcanite’’ waterproof sheetings for sarking, 
and ‘‘ Vulcanite ’’ sheet asphaltes for roofing. 

The Young Firm, Limited (of Virginia Road, London, 
and Oxford Road, Bournemouth) are exhibiting on 
Stand 125G and 155H specimens of square moulded 
newels and balusters and turning of every description. 
They specialise also in mouldings for every trade, as well 
as any description of machine work. ‘This enterprising 
firm has made rapid strides since the last exhibition, and 
now have branches at Clacton-on-Sea and Poole, and are 
shipping their goods direct to Poole, Boston, and Har- 
wich. They are big importers of American hardwoods, 
mahogany, pine, &c., &c., of which they are showing 
excellent samples. A visit to these stands is well worth 
the time, as this firm are prepared to quote for almost 
anything connected with the building and cabinet trades 
or any other users of wood and wood goods. 


Tue Butchers’ Almshouses at Walham Green, erected in 
1863 by the Butchers’ Charitable Institution to perpetuate 
the memory of the Prince Consort—are to make way for 
blocks of flats for 2,000 people. 

Tue Dumbarton Education Authority have submitted the 
following building programme to the Scottish Education 
Department: (1) New school at Whitecrook, Clydebank ; 
(2) new school at Dalmuir; (3) medical treatment clinic at 
Whitecrook, Clydebank ; (4) school for mentally and physi- 
cally defective children at or near Milton; (5) drill hall at 
Lairdsland Public School, Kirkintilloch; (6) alterations 
t>? Ardlui School and Schoolhouse; (7) reconstructions at 
Alexandria Main Street, Bonhill, and Jamestown Schools ; 
and (8) new elementary school at Dumbarton. The estimated 
cost of these proposals would be: 1, £18,000; 2, £16,000 ; 
3, £3,000; 4, £23,000; 5, £1,500; 6, £350; 7, £8,000; 
8, £7,000—a total of £76,850. 
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- Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society. 
Tur annual meeting of this Society, which embraces { 
counties of Devon and Cornwall and is in alliance w 
the Royal Institute of. British Architects, was held 
Saturday, April-2, at Exeter. ae 
The, chair was taken by the President, Mr. Anstis 
Bewes, A.R.I.B.A. (Plymouth), and amongst th 
present were Messrs. J. Crocker, F.R.1.B.A. (Exete 
and A. §. Parker, F.R.I.B.A. (Plymouth) (Vice-Pre 
dents); P. Morris, F.R.I.B.A.; O. Ralling, MS.) 
J. Bennett, Licentiate R.I.B.A.; B. H. Palmer, Tic 
tiate R.IL.B.A.; L. F. Tonar, Licentiate RDB, 
(Exeter); J. I. Fouracre, A.R.I.B.A.; @. Chevert: 
M.S:A:; E. Coath Adams, M.S.A.; B. P. Shin 
F.R.I.B.A.; Victor Prigg (Plymouth); E. Ellis a 
mouth); Allan J. Pinn, A.R.I.B.A. (Hon. Secretar 
and A. R. Holman, A.R.I.B.A. (Assistant Hon, Sec 
tary) (Exeter). 7 
Apologies for absence were received from Messrs, 
Dobell, J. A. Lucas, J. Jerman, W. J. Thommason, a 
C. R. Corfield. = 
The annual report was presented, and this, toget! 
with the balance sheet, was received and adopted. 
The President referred to the death of three of t 
members, Mr. John M. Pinn and Mr. Charles Cole, 
Exeter, also Mr. E. H. Sedding, of Plymouth. The t’ 
former were past Presidents of the Society, and Mr, J. ° 
Pinn, who had reached the great age of eighty-three, v 
the oldest practising architect in Exeter. At this sté 
of the meeting a vote of sympathy was passed by 
present standing in silence. | 
The President then delivered his address, of whict 
few extracts were as follows :— 2 
He said, ‘‘ In June last you did me the honour 
electing me your President for the remaining months 
the current year. I accepted the office with considera 
! 
i 


X 


diffidence, as my ignorance of the Society’s business y 
profound, but I relied, as I stated at the time, upon t 
help and guidance of those who have grown grey in t 
Society’s service. I have not been disappointed, anc 
am truly grateful, though it has occurred to me at tim 
that ihe solicitude of gentlemen on the Council for 1 
comfort may have induced them to spare me a consid 
able proportion of the hard labour which I had alwe 
understood was the lot of a President. It is impossi 
indeed to be long upon the Council without being stv 
with the multiplicity of questions affecting the profess: 
which have to be dealt with, and which, in the | 
such a Society as ours, would remain neglected, to + 
grave prejudice of those engaged in the practice of our . 
The importance, therefore, of the Society is not to 
gauged merely by any chronicle of striking events wh. 
may appear in an annual report. The one salient f 
for which we professional men who live in these tm 
ought to be profoundly thankful is that the Society exis 
available in case of need for counsel and support, : 
engaged year in year out in safeguarding the interests 
its members, in securing a high standard of professic: 
conduct, and in resisting the encroachments both of 
exploiter and the blackleg. | 
‘‘ May I here express what I know is the unanim¢ 
feeling of all our members—our sincere regret that 
Allan Pinn is unable at present to see his way to resu' 
the office of honorary secretary. | Other members 
speak with much greater knowledge than myself of | 
services which he has rendered to our Society for 
fourteen years, but, since taking an active interest 10) 
concerns, I could not help being impressed by the 0 
versal testimony to the extent and value of his long- 
tinued and self-sacrificing labours. It is no figure! 
speech to say that we are deeply grateful to him. Th 
is, fortunately, some consolation for us in the fact t 
his experience in the_affairs of the Society will sel 
largely available; we are not, as yet, wishing him a pea 
ful and serene old age in his retirement, and our relucti 
good-bye has still about it more than a suspicion of 
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Partners in Progressive Building Construction 


EVERITE 


ASBESTOS-CEMENT 


CORRUGATED SHEETS 


ASBESTILITE represent the highest attainment in build- 
eae ae), ing progress. They are infinitely superior 
to corrugated iron, roofing felt, etc.. Never 
require painting. Absolutely fireproof. 


is the same material in 


FLAT SHEETS, 
SLATES and TILES 


| RE eee ee ee , The depth of corrugation givesEKVERITE 
: FIXING SERVICE: CORRUGATED SHEETING a 
| ae SE sturdy strength which is remarkable, 
: We have a large staff: and in this respect it is pre-eminent. 
:of expert fixers, whose: 

psemvice and advice are: ASBESTILITE ROOFING TILES 
eee disposal. Its are better than the finest roofing slate 
peer you aN take; ever quarried. They can be obtained in 
ee es pleasing shades which harmonise with 
DEPARTMENT a the landscape. The colours are indelible, 
one at impregnating the whole substance. 


EVERITE RAINWATER GOODS 


(Gutters, Pipes, Connections) have jumped: into 
immediate popularity, as evidenced by the large 
: influx of repeat orders and the ever-increasing 
> demand. Approved by the Ministry of Health for 
use In connection with State-Aided Housing Schemes. 


BRITISH made of BRITISH EMPIRE materials, by the pioneers and 
world slargest manufacturers of Asbestos-Cement Corrugated Sheeting. 


lis lilustrated Catalogue, Samples and Quotations from 


British Everite & Asbestilite Works, Ltd. 
PETER STREET, MANCHESTER 


-ndon Office Telepl 7790 C 
77 & 79 CANNON SEREET, ae eke oe 
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been at all times only too ready to regard and describe 
himself as ‘‘ pro tem.,’’ though he has practically 
stepped into and remained in the breach made by the 
withdrawal of Mr. Pinn, and has, as we on the Council 
fully realise, done a large amount of work, for which and 
for his sportsmanlike attitude he has our hearty appre 
tion and thanks.” 

A cordial yote of thanks was proposed by Mr. J. 
Crocker to the President for his excellent address and 
able conduct in the chair during the past year. This was 
seconded by Mr. J. L. Fouracre. 

The following officers were elected for. the ensuing 
year:—Mr. Anstis G. Bewes (A.); President; Messrs. 
J. Crocker (F'.) and A. 5. Parker (F.), Vice-Presidents ; 
Messrs. B. P. Shires (F.), C. R. Corfield (A.), J. L. 
Fouracre (A.); J. Bennett (Licentiate), F. Jerman, and 
B. H. Palmer (Licentiate), Council; S Dobell, Hon. 

Treasurer; and A. R. Holman (A.) Hon. Secretary, 
. The newly-elected President, on taking the chair, 
thanked the members for the honour they had conferred 
upon him in voting him to the chair for the second year 
of office, and said he would endeavour to carry on the 
work of the Society as it had been done in the past. 

The President proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Hon. Secretary, Assistant Hon. Secretary, _ Hon. 
“Treasurer, and Hon. Auditor, which wag carried unani- 
mously. 


F orthcoming Events. 


Friday, April 15.—Arclitects’ Welcome Club.—Popular 
Lecture at the Building Trades’ Exhibition, Olympia, by 
Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., entitled ‘‘ The Effect 
of Building Materials on Architecture.’”’ 6 P.M. 

— London Society.—Visit to the Apothecaries’ 
5 P.M. 

Saturday, April 16. —Arehitects’ Welcome Club.—Recep- 
tion in the Pillar Hall, Olympia, by the Presidents and 
Councils of the R.LB.A., the Society of Architects, and 
the Architectural Association to Architects and other Guests, 
3 P.M. 

Monday, April 18—Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.—Meeting at 9 Conduit Street, W. Paper by Mr. 
Alan E. Munby, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., entitled ‘“‘The Utility 
of Research in Building Materials.”” 8 p.m. 

Tuesday, April 19.—-Concrete Institute.-_Lunches at 
Building Trades Exhibition, Olympia. 1.30 p.m. 

— Architects’ Welcome Club.—Popular Lecture at the 
Olympia by Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.1.B.A., entitled 
‘“Our Towns and Villages and How we Spoil Them.”’ 6 p.m. 

Thursday, April 21. -Institution of Quarry Managers.— 
Conference at Olympia, 11 a.m., 12.15 p.m., and 2. 30 P.M. 

Friday, April 22. Architects’ Welcome Club.—Dinner 
in the Pillar Hall, Olympia. 7 p.m. 

— Town Planning Institute.—Meeting at 92 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S. W. Paper by Mr. George L. Pepler; 
F.S. ih on ‘‘Some Town Planning Problems.’ 6 p.m. 


Hall. 


Competition News. 


Tur Hagley War Memorial Committees invite designs for 
a memorial cross: to be erected in a prominent position at the 
junction of Park Lane and Kidderminster Road, at an esti- 
mated inclusive cost of £400. Ten pounds will be paid for 
the design selected. Designs to be sent to W. H. Palmer, 
a Felthorpe, 0 West Hagley, before 25th inst. 

Tur Egyptian Government invite competitive designs for 
the new buildings of Qasr El ’Aini Hospital and School at 
Oairo, with: ‘accommodation for 1,225 beds. .The competition 
will’ be conducted in two stages, the first of which (pre- 
liminary) is open to all architects ; ; the second (final) will be 
restricted to twelve architects, six of whom will be selected 
by the assessor from those submitting the most meritorious 
designs in the preliminary competition, and six others 


nominated’ by H.H. Government with the advice of the 


assessor, Mr,.-John W,. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A.. Further 


_ information concerning this important COM PEON IOn will be 


found on our first editorial page — 
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Mr. Holman, who, as you know, has for the. 
_last year been acting as honorary secretary, fully realises” 2 
‘the fact that the experience of Mr. Pinn is an asset which * 
the Society is naturally loath to part with,-and he has- 


—- 


General. 
A BUILDING guild has been established at Gatesheat 


proposes to compete in the open market for all classes 


building and repair work. | . The trade: union | rate: ow 
is paid to the members. — >» 

“Tup Hull City Council, at fe meoting.< on 5 ee ath i ir 
approved a scheme for the tepnilding of the North ‘Br f 
at a cost of £295,000. 5 * 

Mr. Fee Hi, GIBBONS has ta appoteal chief. OT 
engineer and surveyor to the Dudley Town Coun ila 

salary of £450 a year, plus £150 as housing director, y 
annual increments. Mr. Gibbons has been acting a assis 
engineer to the Council. 

“THE Newport Corporation have deferred the _proje 
constructing a sewer from the Mannzsmann Tube. Ws: 

a cost of £100, 000. The Health Committee are makir ag 
porary arrangements to cope. with the ie he 
the district. 

Tue Birkenhead Board of Guardians are consideri 
proposal to extend the system of centralised heating ¢ c 
Tranmere institution to the wards now heated: 

It is contended that while the estimated cost: of » th 
would be about £2,750, this would be voce 
years by economy in ‘coal. ras 

Mussrs. W. & G. Foyin, the booksellers” (sect : 
and new), of 121-125 Charing Cross Road, W. G,, had Ss 
a hew edition of their catalogue (No. 17) of books: on arc 
ology, art, and allied subjects. Any book in stock wil vill 
sent on approval, and a Ree will be quoted for ” 
not mentioned. 

Ar the Bath Guifdhall an inquiry was condi 
Frank Newman, on behalf of the Board of Educat: 
the proposal of the Bath Corporation to en 
pulsory purchase a site of about eleven and a-half acres 
the south side of the city, near Beechen Cliff, for the 
tion of a secondary school and open-air school for'¢ ef 
children. The Chairman of the Bath Education 
mittee said the new school would accommodate 700. 
A stone building would cost £150,000, and it was there 
proposed to build a temporary storie laa of 
Various objections to the scheme were heard. 1 Pilea 


fe ed 


Housing News. 


Bee ne Government we draconeanns grants = 
private builders. 

DunbEE City Engineer was last week authorised 
up specifications for 426 cottage houses in. Craigiebi 
Balgay, Maryfield, and Stirling “Street. It was pointed | 
it-would be five months before offers were invited for. 
work, and that it depended on circumstances ue | 4 
not the work was carried out. “ne. 

Treprear- Council last week decided to invitee 
the erection of 126 houses, being. the second section 
Ashvale housing scheme, the contract having to be 
by July 31, 1922. It was also decided to apply. for: 
to borrow £14, 212 for the construction of the 
sewers of the second section. 

At a meeting of the Newcastle Corporation Housi i 
mittee, on the 7th inst. , it was reported that the Minis a 
Health had refused to sanction the Committee’s accepti 
of tenders for 150 houses at Walker, owing to the high ‘ 
The Ministry recommended that new tendems should no 
sought for a few weeks. : | 

‘Ix the House of Commons, on the 5th inst., Sir 4 
Mond, replying to Mr. Geo. Thorne, said it was estim 
that approximately 26,680 houses had been completed uw) 
March 31 by local authorities and public. utility a 
and the number of houses completed by private builders 
11,697. This gave approximately 38,650 houses compl 
On March 1 there were 108,168 men, of whom 54,479 » 
skilled men, employed on the housing schemes of local auth 
ties and public utility societies, while 10,686 additi. 
skilled men.were required. immediately for the work a ott 
in hand, -A- considerably larger number could be € 
on schemes for which approval had been given. — 

~A~ REDUCTION in- house-building prices was. 
Ashinotm Council last week. The following - 
the erection of hhouses were let: +J..W. Walker, 
A type at»£935 each; G. & F. S. ‘Field for 42 
£64 each; and” W. Dykes~for 48° houses” B 4 typt' 
£1,053 12s. 6d. each. The chairman said the present” 
tracts represented a saving of from) ree to £100 per AY 
over the -previous contracts, : ees ll 
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The Persecution of the Employer. 


Iy most ages and in many epochs of the world’s history able members of the human community in every modern 
some form or other of persecution has been rife. From State. Without its assistance no modern community 
yery early times to the dawn of our own times people could finance its administration, and were it eliminated 
professing am unpopular form of religious belief have every State would drop back by swift degrees to a condition 
had to suffer for it. Catholics, Protestants, Quakers, of nomadic poverty, the hardships of which would be 
Nonconformists and Jews have had to struggle against indescribable, because the whole organisation of modern 
persecution before tolerance was meted out to them. In _ life has heen made possible by their efforts alone. And it 
our own life-time graduates of the older universities had is precisely this class of men who are now in every calling 
to subscribe to the thirty-nine Articles of the Church of singled out for persecution, firstly by the working-classes, 
England or to suffer certain disabilities. Class persecu- which by a system of strikes and malingering makes it 
tion though less marked and constant has been a feature increasingly hard for them to carry on enterprises with a 
of the life of nations. All these things belong to the reasonable chance of profit ; and, secondly, by the Govern- 
past; butwe have only to look round at the world in ment, which shows an ever-increasing willingness to tax 
whieh we’ live to find that the human instinct of Ppersecu- them out of existence, either from motives of thoughtless- 
tion has taken a new form, and one which is quite as ness and a desire to obtain the numerical support of the 
illogical and ill-founded as any that has left its trace on Labour vote, or because they are inoculated with a weak 
past history. But-the persecution we refer to—that of and unreasoning optimism. During the last week we 
the employer of labour—is unofficial though even the have read of Lord Gainford’s offer on behalf of the mine- 
Government of the country seems at times to regard it owners to forgo profits for a time in order that wages 
with at least a friendly neutrality! We may argue that may be reduced as little as possible in a period of depres- 
the England of the early Georges with a population of sion, and it is a sign of the times that we have not read a 
something like fifteen millions was*a better place than single expression of praise of what is surely a very public- 
the England of to-day, whose greatly increased numbers spirited proposal—a proposal made after the miners’. 
are Supported in the main out of the proceeds of industries : organisations had encouraged the destruction of the 
but it is indisputable that but for the enterprise of indivi- owners’ property by flooding, and had interfered with 
duals we might to-day have remained a country support- voluntary efforts to save it. And yet the owners of col- 
ing a scanty population scattered over the land, for it lieries now making a profit have had in many cases to 
$ doubtful whether Governments which have shown expend money for years in sinking them before they could 
themselves from time to time inclined to interfere in obtain any return on the capital sunk in them, and have 
ndustries would ever have created them. It was left to taken chances and not certainties in so doing. Labour, 
he enterprising merchant to form companies which owned on the other hand, is never asked to work for nothing, 
hips trading in every part of the world, while many of but only to take a sum determined by the selling-price of 
ur possessions owe their origin to the formation of these what it produces, while it is quite strong enough to insist 
ompanies. Stevenson invented the steam-engine, but had —=—=29 15 does—that the margin of profit over working ex- 
ob private companies built our r allway lines to secure penses shall be a moderate one. Unfortunately for them- 
rivate profits the steam-engine might have remained an selves, employers who have spent vast amounts of capital 
ngenious toy. Our. mineral wealth would probably have in creating industries in this country cannot, without 
either attracted the enterprise of our Governments or enormous loss, draw up stakes and shut down, but they 
ave induced the country squire to take up matters outside can refuse to enlarge the scope of their operations, and if 
he traditional circle of his interests. . It is true that they have money invest it where conditions are more 
‘hen the telephone became a commercial success, owing favourable to them, and it is Labour which will ultimately 
> the enterprise of individuals, Government did step in determine which course will be adopted. ; 
nd endeavour to secure the rewards of enterprise for Government during the difficult years of war often 
self, with the results we are suffering from now; while obtained by concessions what might have been demanded 
tose in authority, having proved their incapacity to ag a right in the public interest. This policy was pursued 
lanage either railways or mines at a profit, are now in the coal trade with the result that 240,000 more men 
ling to divest themselves of all responsibility. than were employed in 1914 actually produce less coal. 
If we eliminate prejudice and try to look facts in the Now that excessive export prices can no longer be 
ce We imagine we might say that whether an increase obtained, Government finds the industry can only be 
the national wealth or population is intrinsically good carried on At a heavy loss and decontrols it. Instead 
‘bad, it had only been made possible by these who have of blaming the employers for not offering wages which 
ade and increased the channels of employment, the satisfy the miners is it not pertinent to enquire what 
aintenance of which is necessary to a country havingthe amount of coal could be produced by 240,000 extra men 
pulation of ours. This being granted, it would seem on the 1914 level of production, what would be the selling- 
mimon sense to treat the employer in a manner which price of coal if these conditions obtained, and then what 
ould make his continued activities possible. For while wages could be paid the collier at a commercial profit ? 
themselves employers are but a part of the State, they We suggest that were this done the position might be 
ay be described as its constructional members, without radically altered. 
ose Support the whole fabric of modern life would Let us take the question of housing ’as an illustration 
umble to pieces, . of what might happen. We suppose it will hardly be 
Mankind may be divided into three classes—those who denied that it is mainly the demands of Labour which 
2 Ineapable of doing any work for the community, those has increased the cost of a small house to £900 or £1,000, 
1 are capable of doing certain definite work but who a sum which is complacently approved as long as the 
nnot create the Opportunities which are neces- working man feels certain that he will not have to pay 
ry. to them, and thirdly those whose imagination and a reasonable return in the shape of an economic rent on 
pacity enable them to invent, organise, and carry cut’ the outlay. 
© Processes which result in creating labour’s oppor- But will he be satisfied whén the yield of taxation— 
nity; and this third and smallest class is the most valu- drawn in the main from the income of a ‘numberof 
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employers—drops, as it must do, and he is forced to 
pay the whole cost of what he requires out of income? 
The amount of employment for the working man will 
be reduced, and his fellow-workers will see that he has 
to pay highly for every commodity he wants. In time 
to come Labour may come to the conclusion that it had 
acted unwisely in persecuting the employer, and that a 
greater display of tolerance and reason might have been 
better policy from a purely selfish standpoint. 

We know that in holding a brief for the employer we 
are pleading a difficult case; it is easier to grow enthu- 
siastic over the claims of Labour to “‘a living wage ” 
and to urge philanthropy at the expense of others, and 
it is easy, too, to draw idealised pictures of what every 
man should expect to have by right. 

But it seems more to the point to put the case in this 
way: We live in a country which has increased its 
population out of all proportion to its resources, unless 
those resources are developed with intelligence and in- 
dustry. ‘To do this we require more than we have ever 
done in the past, not only labour, but brains and enter- 
prise, without which labour is deprived of many of its 
opportunities. Labour cannot afford to kill the goose 
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which lays the golden egg, nor is it just to do so under 
modern conditions when there is no political or socia 
bar to any man’s advancement if he can produce tha 
which the public need. Many of our leading contractor: 
and employers in other callings have started as working 
men themselves, and, given capacity, it is always possibli 
for a man to rise by degrees. Alternately, if we hay 
no means, but wish to philosophise over Utopias, wi 
should emigrate to some pleasanter land in the Southen 
Seas, where Nature will afford us means of sustenance 
without work, and where conventions are non-existen 
and clothes unnecessary. In such a land we migh 
form an ideal State in which every man would be equal 
and it would be neither necessary to employ or b 
employed. It is true we might have trouble becaus 
the better climbers or fishermen could obtain more fru 
or fish, but this could be rectified by the simple operatio: 
of amputating a finger or thumb, and any attempt a 
differentiation could be checked in the bud. But th 
example of Russia should convince us that it 1s necessar 
to go into questions of climate and other natural con 
ditions carefully before founding the ideal communisti 
State and eliminating the employer. 


Illustrations. : 
LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARR’S BANK, LIMITED.—REBUILDING OF HEAD OFFICE, LOTHBURY, Ec, 


SELECTED COMPETITIVE DESIGN. Mewis anp Davis, Architects. 


Notes and Comments. 


The Next R.I.B.A. President. 

THE nomination of Mr. Paul Waterhouse as President of 
the R.1.B.A. is an honour paid to a man who may be 
described as having no enemies, and as enjoying universal 
respect for his many admirable qualities. Whether we 
agree with him or not we always feel admiration for his 
excellent addresses and a quality of scholarship which is 
rare among architects. The older members of the pro- 
fession remember his father, and the manner in which he 
maintained the dignity of his calling by strenuous insist- 
ence on the maintenance of an architect’s position in the 
eyes of the public. They also remember his great kindness 
and sympathy with his younger colleagues—a sympathy 
which his son also shares. The President-Elect is not 
precisely a Radical, but we trust that he, like other 
thinking men, will see that there is a good deal to be 
done before the profession is put upon the best and most 
satisfactory basis. ‘There are no very startling changes 
on the house list, but possibly new nominations will add 
greater interest to the forthcoming elections. Mr. 
Riley, Mr. Perks, and Mr. Topham Forrest will, if 
elected, as we hope they will be, fittingly represent the 
official side of the profession on the new Council. 


Roof Houses. 
Wes illustrate in this issue one of the most interesting 
things shown at the Building Trades Exhibition—the 
‘“Roof Houses ’’ designed by Mr. Reginald Fry, applica- 
tion for provisional patents for which have been made. 
The idea is to charge a small royalty to everyone who 
wishes to use the method, which does not involve new 
materials but is simply based on the construction of a 
- roof on the ground large enough to cover a ground- and 
first-floor structure. By this method brickwork, except 


in chimneys, is eliminated and the triangular spaces 


formed are utilised as cupboards. It is claimed that 
large economies are effected, a conclusion which we have 
not tested by calculation, but which appears to be very 
probably based on fact. Whether the public would lke 
these apparently odd-looking structures is another matter, 
but we see no reason why they should not be soundly 
and eesthetically treated. The weakest point of the idea 
seems to us that the lower part of the roof might be 
roughly treated and damaged, since the young Briton 
has little respect for property other than his own. 
(Stand 170, Row J.) 


The Rebuilding of Méziéres. | 
MaNcHESTER promises to set the lead in the use o 
British labour to rebuild French towns devastated by thi 
war. An interesting scheme is nearing completo 
whereby unemployed workmen in this country will b 
sent to France to help in this task. For some time pas 
negotiations have been proceeding between the variou 
Labour organisations in France, the Ex-Soldiers’ a 
Council, and the French War Charities in Manchester 
They have now reached the stage when all that is neede 
to put the plan into operation is the final sanction ¢ 
M. Loucheur, the Minister of the Liberated Region: 
It is understood that M. Loucheur welcomes t 
proposal, and has used his influence towards removir 
any difficulties that might have been raised by the Labor 
parties in either country. Immediately the final obstac 
has been removed, unemployed workmen will be se 
from Manchester, probably. to the French town | 
Méziares, which Manchester shas ‘‘ adopted,’ and the 
make a start towards the rebuilding of the war-torn are 

We hope that Manchester will not part with any ¢ 
its bricklayers! Possibly an embargo will be placed o 
the export of either bricklayers or plasterers! | 


The New Minister of Health. 
We like the tone of Sir Alfred Mond’s remarks, ‘ 
Minister of Health, to a deputation which waited on hir 
an account of which we give elsewhere, as we think 
indicated that he appreciates the logic of facts and thi 
he will rather contract than enlarge the sphere of t 
operations of the Ministry with respect to housing. 
it is time that the undertaking between all parties, wil 
reference to the subsidy to be given to private builde 
should be carried out by the introduction of a sho 
measure which might stand alone, as doubt has been ¢ 
pressed in some quarters as to whether the pledge give 
will be ratified. The merit of the subsidy is that 1 hi 
served as an incentive to those who might otherwise ha’ 
been unable to build, and that it increases the amount 
privately-owned property—one of the greatest safeguai> 
in this or any other State. We fully share the publ 
objection to subsidies and grants, but this one was found 
on substantial grounds and serves as a little set-off to th 
immense increase of State- and municipally-own) 
housing. Be : 
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The Qasr E]! ’Aini Hospital Competition. 

THE exact wording of the condition in the above competi- 
tion conditions, which we think most objectionable, runs 
as follows: ‘‘ Should any disability of such competitor, 
or other unforeseen circumstance, render it, in the opinion 
of H.H. Government with the approval of the assessor, 
contrary to the public interest to appoint as architect the 
competitor whose design is placed first by the assessor, 
H.H. Government may, with the approval of the assessor, 
adopt the design of another competitor and proceed with 
it, subject to the foregoing conditions, as though it had 
been the design first selected, or may decline to proceed 
with any of the designs submitted, and the author thereof, 
including that of the design placed first, shall be entitled 
to no payment beyond the aforesaid honorarium of five 
hundred Egyptian pounds.’’ ‘‘ Contrary to the public 
interest’? might be in the opinion of H.H. Government 
expressed in the following terms: ‘‘we feel that the 
Nationalist feeling in the country will be affronted by 
the selection of an Englishman to carry out an important 
public work when there are probably Egyptian or other 
nationals who might be given the work.’’ Obviously if 
such conditions arose the President would hardly be in 
a position to say that he did not agree with the advice 
tendered by H.H. Government’s advisers. If he urged 
that he did so what would happen? H.H. Government 
might shelve the whole of the designs submitted, paying 
the competitors, including the author of the design placed 
first, £500 (Egyptian). 

Who can definitely say in the face of recent anti- 
English outbreaks in Egypt that these conditions are 
impossible? The Egyptian Government is also given the 
right of purchasing the copyright of any design other 
than that placed first for the sum of £500 (Egyptian). 
Why we may ask, unless to utilise itas they like? If these 
exceptional safeguards have to be introduced the least 
competitors can expect is that H.H. Government should 
undertake, in the event of the author of the design placed 
first not being employed, that he shall receive a sum of at 
least £10,000 or £15,000 by way of compensation. 

Alternatively it would be better if H.H. Government 
stated in the conditions the nature of the reasons of 
State which might cause it to exercise its powers of 
objection, and competitors would then know whether they 
were likely to come under the ban. 

Again, what is ‘‘ any disability ’’? Does this mean 
physical, mental, or moral? A blind man is unlikely 
to compete, though we may perhaps say a man is blind 
if he does compete, in view of the conditions. Would a 
deaf or dumb man suffer from a ‘‘ disability ’’ in the terms 
stated, or would a man whose medical adviser states that 
he is prone to attacks of malaria be barred? Perhaps 
it is some moral taint that is in the mind of the framers 
of the condition. We should have thought that the fact 
that an architect had been able to send in a design, which 
the assessor placed first, would have shown his ability and 
proved that he did not suffer from a “‘ disability.’’ 

But, if, on the other hand, the clause only means that 
if the successful architect dies or is prostrated by a 
permanent malady he will not be appointed, it seems 
to us it would be very easy to say so. 

But, as thing are, the profession will show itself very 
fond of lotteries if it responds like one man to this care- 
fully-qualified invitation. 


New Books. 


2? 


‘* Design and Tradition. 

Hall. £1 10s. net. | 
Turis is a well and clearly written book giving a short 
account of the principles and historic development of 
architecture and the allied arts. It is divided into sec- 
tions, of which the introductory one gives many terse and 
well-considered conclusions which are useful to the 
student as general directions of what he should aim at 
and avoid. This is followed by a good historical review 
and by chapters on mouldings, architectural proportions, 


By Amor Fenn. Chapman & 


the division of surfaces, the development;of conventional 
ornaments, treatment in design, mythology and “sym- 
bolism, and ways and means. It is easy and cheap to 
point out that such works must in the nature of things 
be very elementary, but that is not against them if, as in 
this volume, elementary facts are presented lucidly and 
well. The book is primarily intended to help beginners 
in the decorative arts by teaching them the main prin- 
ciples and meaning of the great art which encompasses 
all decoration, and without such a general knowledge— 
which can be indefinitely extended—the young decorator 
would go astray. Heis, in Mr. Fenn’s book, given a key 
to a common entrance which he should pass through, 
whatever his ultimate direction may be. The book is 
very well and clearly illustrated, and can be recommended 
to all beginners, for the unity of the decorative arts with 
architecture is well and clearly set out. “Many authors 
choosing such a title would give us frothy and feryid 
eloquence explaining more or less clearly their own excep- 
tional insight into the meaning of things, but the author 
has—we think wisely—tlet known data about the facts of 
structure and decoration teach their own lesson, and 
though it is true that we have read many books cover- 


ing a similar field, we have seldom come across.one in 


which it was better cultivated. , 


‘* Reinforced Concrete: A Treatise on the Theory and 

Practice of Reinforced Concrete Construction.’’ By 

W. Noble Twelvetrees, M.I.M.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 21s. net. 
ADDITIONAL interest attaches to Mr. Twelvetrees’ new 
Treatise on Reinforced Concrete in consequence of the 
fact that it is the first book in the English language em- 
bodying the Standard Notation for Hngineering 
Formule. Mr. E. Fiander Etchells has contributed a 
special foreword on this subject, giving its history and 
explaining the new system. It should undoubtedly sim- 
plify the work of author, printer, and reader alike, and 
we trust to see it adopted in other countries. 

But, as’ Mr. Etchells points out, this is not the only 
claim of the book to distinction, for it probably contains 
a more complete set of formule for the resistance 
moments of various types of reinforced concrete beams 
than any book hitherto published in this country. Mr. 
Twelvetrees has not attempted the impossible and tried 
to deal with his subject in all its intricacies in this 
volume, but has confined himself to a thorough exposi- 
tion of the fundamental principles and to the presentation 
of a complete series of formule for the principal classes 
of members employed in engineering and building con- 
struction. The treatise is a very clear statement of the 
general characteristics and distinctive properties of rem- 
forced concrete and its construction. The author alsc 
discusses the principles underlying the design of homo- 
geneous members, showing how these principles are 
applied to the evolution of formule for the design of 
reinforced concrete members of different classes. 

The book is divided into eleven chapters, the first fou 


‘ 


dealing with the general characteristics of reinforced con: 
crete, the constitution and properties of concrete, rein: 
forced. steel, and the two materials combined. They art 
followed by two chapters on the theory of reinforcec 
concrete, the rest of the treatise being devoted 
formule and their evolution, with a closing chapter or 
working stresses, &c. : 


: | 
Tue professional practice of the late Mr. H. B. Ransom 
M.Inst.C.E., 3 Victoria Street, S.W. 1, has been trans 
ferred to Messrs. Dolby & Williamson, consulting enginee 
8 Princes Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, to whom all corre 
spondence should be addressed. ae . 
Tur Surveyors’ Institution will hold a special genera 
meeting to consider the supplemental charter and amende’ 
by-laws at the Institution on Tuesday, May 10, and a con 
firmatory meeting on Monday, May 23. In the event of th 
members then signifying their approval of the propes® 
alterations and additions to the existing charter and by-laws 
the necessary steps will be taken to place a humble petit o 
before His Majesty for their sanction, i: 


April 22, 1921. 


London Art Galleries. . 
(All rights reserved.) 


Two exhibitions opened on Saturday, April 9, but which 
I have been compelled to hold over to the week follow- 
ing, are those of the Leicester Galleries and of the Royal 
Society of British Artists. This last, which is the 155th 
exhibition of this Society, held in its own fine rooms 
in Suffolk Street, W., shows this year some interesting 
work, especially in the landscape. Entering the first 
room (North-West Gallery), we find Hely Smith’s 
“Upper Mall, Hammersmith’’; and a little group of 
three paintings, showing good drawing in the architec- 
tural design and equally good colour, these being Orlando 
Greenwood’s strongly handled ‘‘ Gateway to the North,”’ 
in which the classic columns of a London station entrance 
compose admirably, and on either side of this Enoch 
Ward’s ‘‘ St. Martin’s in the Fields’’ and ‘‘ A Span of 
London Bridge,’’ by Captain R. Borlase Smart. Two 
paintings to be noticed in the same room are J. Little- 
johns’ brilliantly handled ‘‘ Gossip,’’ and Charles Simp- 
son’s study of bird life in ‘‘ The Sand Pool.’’ 

- ‘The“Central Gallery, too, contains some good land- 
scape in Fred Foottet’s‘* Mountain Landscape,’’ with its 
rich purple tones, and Leonard Richmond’s no less fine 
“Mountains near Barmouth, North Wales.’’ These are 
two exceptionally fine works, but in the same room must 
be noted Marcella Smith’s ‘‘ St. Ives from the Coast- 
guards ’’ and ‘‘ Beacons,’’ by Charles Ince, on either 
side of the President’s beautiful study of ‘‘ Eros.’’ Mr. 
Solomon J. Solomon has here imagined a young Cupid 
embraced by his Psyche, as the Poet Laureate has written 
in his ‘‘ Eros and Psyche ’’: 


a. . . . upon her face 
A kiss, and with two gentle arms embrace 
A voice that called her name in loving play. 


The two young figures here are of great beauty, the 
drawing and colour clean and finished. In the same room 
is Charles Clifford’s ‘‘ Sussex Downs and Pastures’’’ and 
Robert Morley’s ‘‘ When Spring comes in,’’ as well as 
another work by Fred Foottet in ‘‘ The White Bridge, 
Moonrise.’ It is difficult to judge here of the colour 
scheme, bold though it is, of Mr. Saunders Spackman’s 
“Where the stately pines do whisper ’’ on the end wall, 
for it suffers from its juxtaposition to the yet more insis- 
tent yellow and black stripes of ‘‘ The Tiger Chair,’’ by 
Mr. Taylor, which hits even harder E. A. Hope’s charm- 
ingly painted ‘‘ Daffodils ’’ beneath it. 

In the water colours (South-East Gallery) of consider- 
able interest in its subject is Captain Borlase Smart’s 
well-drawn study of Jordan’s Barn in Buckinghamshire, 
which has lately received a good deal of attention from 
the theory which has been put forward that the fine 
umber roofing here shown was made from the hull of 
the Mayflower. Miss Canziani’s ‘‘ Dawn’’ shows the 
figures of a woman and child watching the sun emergent 
over the sea, and in this room is a delightful little dry- 
sont of a child, ‘‘ After the Bath,’’ by Linley Richard- 
son. Among the water colours are also to be noted the 
work of J. Littlejohn (‘‘ Evening, Sussex ’’), Chuji 
Kurihara (‘Evening on the Grand Canal, Venice ’’), 
mother Venetian subject, that grand baroque church of 
3.M. della Salute, by Barry Pittar, and the same artist’s 

Lisieux ’’; Carruthers Gould (‘* Winter—Hindhead ’’) ; 
ind Harry Theaker’s ‘‘ Wheatham, Hants.’’ The exhibi- 
10m keeps a good level throughout, the work of Orlando 
areenwood, Borlase Smart, Foottet, and Leonard Rich- 
nond being very noticeable. 

At the Leicester Galleries a very interesting display 
£ water colours of Morocco is contributed by Mr. Robert 
3urns, who, I understand—as, indeed, his name would 
uggest—hails from across the Tweed, and is better known 
n Scotland than here: That, if it is so,.is a condition 
f things which we might do well to alter, for there can 
ve no question of the technical skill in these studies of 
foroccan scenes and cities. If they have a fault it is 
hat they are almost too even in their power, too easy, 
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too lacking in effort and in animation. That sunlight of 
Northern Africa, which the present writer knows well, 
has an intensity, a vibration where here we find the sense 
of diffused light. Architectural and figure drawing are 
almost faultless in these really beautiful studies (‘‘ A Por- 
tuguese Archway,’’ ‘‘ Bab Dekekne, Fez,’’ ‘‘ Covered 
Souk, Marakesh,’’ ‘‘ Women Selling Carpets, Mara- 
kesh ’’). Most imaginative is the goatherd at Mazagan, 
a girl looking out on the pale sky with a crescent moon; 
but can it be from carelessness that in his ‘‘ Orange 
Sellers ’’ the artist twice paints his oranges as rounds of 
rich colour, with a high light always in the same place, 
and no attempt to give the roundness by indicating the 
under-shadow ? 

In the room within Mr. Wyndham Lewis exhibits his 
‘* Portraits and Tyros,’’ and has kindly offered us a fore- 
word of explanation, which is really needed. That great 
Spanish master, Francisco Goya, in his ‘‘ Caprichos,”’ 
brings upon the scene a whole race of ‘‘ elementals,’’ his 
** Duendes ”’ or ‘* Duendecitos,”” who, often in the garb 
of priests or monks, satirised Spanish society without too 
far committing the artist. Here, too, Mr. Lewis brings 
before us his ‘‘ elementals ’’ under the name of ‘‘ Tyros.’ 
—which has the fault that it is already an accepted term 
for a novice in any profession; and as he tells us, ‘‘ These 
immense novices brandish their appetites . . . lay bare 
their teeth . . . these laughing elementals are at once 
satires, pictures and stories.’’ It is a little difficult here 
to be sure as to where our ‘‘ Tyros’’ begin, and whether 
Miss Iris Tree, with her face and hair alike in tint, or the 
lady called ‘‘ Praxitella,’’ with a slate-blue face and 
wooden knuckles, or the ‘‘ Nude No. 2,’’ with a carmine- 
coloured back, are to be left outside; but we fell on surer 
ground with ‘‘ A Tyro about to breakfast,’’ or even ‘‘ Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis himself as a Tyro,’’ looking out on us 
with an immense smile at his little joke. In ‘ Mary” 
we return to quite a human and well-drawn head. 

The thirty-second annual exhibition of the Royal 
Drawing Society is now being held in the Guildhall 
Galleries. This is an excellent Society, and the work 
shown by children here is often very remarkable. 
‘* Movement,’’ we are told, in the report, ‘‘ attracts, and 
is poetic in telling its own tale. The mindful eye notes 
significant lines . . . expressed by the hand in snap- 
shot drawing. Colour plays its chords on the key-boards 
of the retina.’’ And there is really observation here in 
the pencil studies of movement, generally children 
dancing ; imagination in some of the colour-subjects, such 
as ‘‘ The Lobster Quadrille’’ and ‘‘ Mountain Heights ” 
(recommended by Queen Alexandra); and sympathy in 
the animal studies, such as Dorothy Wethered’s little 
donkey and cat. It is a pleasure to see the children 
before the pictures—copying, criticising, and thoroughly 
enjoying this artistic feast. Mr. T. R. Ablett and his 


helpers are doing good work for the nation and for art. 
Shaler 


Art News of To-day. 


Tur death last week of Mr. William Strang, R.A.— 
within only a few weeks of his election as a full 
Academician—at the age of only sixty-two, removes a 
leading figure from the art world here. Mr. Strang was 
the son of a Dumbarton builder, and began life in the 
office of Messrs. Denny, the well-known shipbuilders. 
But the impulse towards art asserted itself, and he was 
sent to the London Slade. School, where—with 
H. S. Tuke as one of his contemporaries—he worked for 
six years under Legros, and during his last year took 
charge of the etching class under that Professor. This 
experience helped to give him that complete mastery of 
etching which he possessed, and which enabled him to 
print as well as etch his own plates. Notable subjects 
etched by his hand were ‘* The Prodigal Son,’’ ‘‘ The 
Descent from the Cross,’’ ‘‘Monks Praying,” and 
**Despair.’’ This artist also made many etched port- 
raits, and was President of the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers. 
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The Royal Institute of British Architects. = 


Aw ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute was held on 
Monday, the 18th inst., Mr. John W. Simpson, president, 
in the chair. After some new members had been formally 
admitted by the President, Mr. Alan HE. Munby, M.A. 
(Cantab.) F.R.I.B.A., read a paper entitled 


‘(Tip Uriniry or RESEARCH ON Burmpinc MaTERIALS.”’ 


It may be argued, said Mr. Munby, that technical 
matters should be left to pure technicians, the architect 
confining himself to questions of planning and design. 
Such a decision could not be lightly made, and could 
certainly not be fairly made for the profession by those 
whose work lies mainly in a purely artistic sphere, for 
however much we cherish art it would be found on 
analysis that by far the greater proportion of the liveli- 
hood of architects is derived from things in which artistic 
work has only a very small part. Architects accept 
technical responsibilities of all kinds as part of their 
professional work, and at the last ditch it is the architect, 
and no one else, who is responsible for his building and 
everything the contractor puts into it. He may safe- 
guard himself by reserving means for personal redress 
against some party concerned, but the final liability is 
his. 

We are apt to live too much in the past. Even a 
century ago building was a comparatively simple matter, 
and but few materials comprised the stock-in-trade of 
the constructor. But we actually find instances of great 
architects of earlier periods taking an active interest 
in practical science, parallels to which it would be difficult 
to discover to-day. Leonardo Da Vinci, not only a great 
artist but a man of science, had a combination of studio 
and laboratory for his work. Sir Christophér Wren, in 
1659 was one of the first pupils of Peter Sthael, brought 
to Oxford by Sir Robert Bayle. Sthael is described as 
‘a Lutheran, a great hater of women, and a very useful 
man,’’ and his laboratory was one of the earliest in this 
country. Surely if any excuse were needed for pressing 
the claims of research we have it in this very early and 
classic example of Wren at the laboratory bench. 

If Wren thought researches into the realm of science 
desirable in 1659, what of the modern architect to-day ? 
A mere list of the materials he handles would have left 
our great predecessor dumb with astonishment. A host 
of patent materials, floorings, partitions, roof coverings. 
and builders’ sundries daily flooding the market, and with 
one voice claiming to be all things to all men. Many 
of these specific things, before they come under the 
architect’s eye, are woven into the engineering complica- 
tions of a modern building in association with transporta- 
tion, warming, lighting, power, and other services which 
form so large a part of most building contracts. 

What, then, should be an architect’s relation towards 
science? Mr, Munby held that it should be this, that 
he should have a sufficient general knowledge of science, 
obtained during his early education and developed in a 
manner showing its applications during his student career, 
to enable him to appreciate its value and understand, 
direct, and control, in a broad sense, the work of scientific 
experts whose assistance he may require to ensure the 
best use of the best materials in his buildings. Without 
some knowledge and appreciation of natural science it is 
manifestly unreasonable to expect any belief in the utility 
of research on building materials, since we must look to 
science for these researches. 

After mining, the building industry is probably the 
largest in this country. The operatives directly employed 
cover very wide fields, while those engaged in the produc- 
tion and manufacture of materials used in building must 
be much more numerous. Some 750,000 operatives are 
employed in the building trade, and, on the assumption 
that eighty per cent. are on full work at one time as an 
average, this represents a wage bill of about three millions 
a year, apart from the consideration of other contractors’ 
costs. As regards material, the annual production of 
building bricks is about three thousand millions, which, 


taken at the present price of London stocks, represents 
£15,000,000. One hundred million tiles are made 
annually, worth possibly £800,000. The production of 
cement is at present 2,250,000 tons, worth some 
£10,100,000. Some 200 to 240,000 tons of slates are 
mined annually, worth some £7,000,000. The value of 
imported timber, excluding pit props, sleepers and staves, 
has been given at no less than £66,750,000. In 1907, the 
date of the last figures available, home consumption of 
paint materials exceeded £10,250,000, which probably 
means £30,000,000 to-day. The aggregate value of other 
materials—e.g., marble, nearly £500,000, lead, zine, 
brass, glass and other minor materials—must be consider- 
able, but omitting these and steel we have an annual 
value of some £130,000,000, or a sum well over half our 
pre-war national revenue. These are figures for materials; 
but when we reflect that a labourer’s wage is almost 
four times and a skilled worker’s wage nearly three times 
pre-war cost, and regard the resulting prohibitive price 
of building which is threatening the whole industry, the 
value of any investigations likely to improve the dura- 
bility of our materials and add to our knowledge of their 
most appropriate employment seems obvious. So few 
manufacturers in this country have any real training in 
science that the possibilities of research are by no means 
widely appreciated. At the present time in Germany four 
new separate institutions for research are said to be pro- 
jected, while in America three large trading concerns alone 
spend together about a quarter of a million annually and 
employ six to seven hundred people in such institutions. 
The Bureaux of Mines, Agriculture and Standards are 
national centres for research, while the investigations of 
such bodies as the Smithsonian and Carnegie Institutes 
have a world-wide reputation. Though technical research 
here is still in its early stages, no country hag produced 
individual. men of science superior to our own. ‘The 
National Physical Laboratory, as also the Geological 
Survey and Museum recently come under the control 
of the Industrial Research Department, are respon- 
sible for encouraging and co-ordinating research in 
this country, and under it a Board of Building Research 
has just been formed; but funds for such work are 
generally very inadequate and are likely to remain s0 
until public opinion alters the situation, and as far as 
building is concerned Mr. Munby submitted that it is the 
R.I.B.A. which should lead such opinion. Putting the 
annual cost of building materials in this country at as 
little as £100,000,000, an improvement in materials 
averaging only five per cent. would leave a very handsome 
margin of profit—apart from additional peace of mind to 
architects—after deducting a few hundred thousands a 
year for interest on capital and current expenses which 
the requisite investigations would involve. : 

The utility of research is well exemplified by the 
extraordinary improvement in certain materials, the result 
of rigid demands by engineers. Steel, which can now 
be obtained of uniformly high quality suitable for a great 
variety of purposes by making very trifling but all impor- 
tant changes in composition, is an obvious instance. 
Cement, which we can now so comfortably specity ag 
having to conform to the British standard specification, 
is another striking example. The high and certair 
qualities obtainable in these materials is the result o 
patient research stimulated by demand. Tf we could pur 
chase our materials on the basis of the essential qualities 
we wish them to possess, stimulus to improvement woul¢ 
be vastly increased. Suppose, for example, that wé 
bought cement by strength and paint by durability 
instead of by the more primitive standard of weight, 1 
which we are not the least interested, and which attribut 
is indeed an incumbrance, how much material of poo 
quality which masquerades as ‘* best ’’ would disappea 
from the market, and how the best would improve merel; 
for commercial gain. Such form of purchase may N° 
at present be practicable in many cases, but we shoul 
keep this point of view in front of us. 
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It is to be feared that our supineness on certain small 
matters which could easily be rectified by more rigid 
demands often leads to troubles quite disproportionate to 
their initial causes. Mr. Munby cited one instance. We 
are constantly troubled with cases of dry rot in timber, and 
in those which have come under his notice quite half are 
due to defective rainwater pipes. Now, the ordinary 
rainwater pipe is so cast that it is usually thinner at the 
back than in front, hence its vulnerable unpainted side 
readily perishes and the pipe leaks against the wall, the 
defect being often undiscovered until some dormant 
spores, wakened into life by moisture, begin their ravages 
upon the ends of joists or other internal timber. Were 
these pipes more rigidly specified, the immediate result 
would no doubt be trouble, delay, and increased cost, but 
this might be got over by giving notice in advance of an 
R.1.B.A. standard to be required, and very soon defect- 
ive goods would be ruled out of reputable work with great 
national saving. 

‘There is a great deal of work to be done on building 
limes, which are capable of improvement and are in every 
way suitable for much workin place of Portland cement 
with considerable economy. A small Government pub- 
lication from Washington shows how vastly in advance 
of ourselves the Americans are in the use of these 
materials, and how much an organised research in this 
industry, which seems to have had little attention from 
our scientists, is wanted. 

Public interest has been lately much aroused on the 
question of the decay of stone in our national buildings. 
The R.I.B.A. Science Committee has had this subject in 
hand, and, thanks to the generous co-operation of H.M. 
Geological Survey, the results of a ten years’ exposure 
testi on a number of comrhon building stones are now 
under consideration. The durability of a stone often 
depends much more on the character of a small percentage 
of cementing material than on that of its main ingre- 
dients. Scientists have yet told us little about the real 
meaning of adhesion and cohesion, and we seem a long 
way from any standards by which to measure these 
important properties. 

We are all conversant with the disastrous defects 
which often occur only after some years in roofing tiles. 
This subject again the Science Committee has been 
endeavouring to tackle, and has collected a number of 
defective samples. A careful report is wanted on the 
conditions of manufacture and an investigation into the 
subject of shelling, lamination, and the effect of slope 
angles and climatic conditions. Why should the old 
tiles last 150 years, while-many modern ones are hardly 
able to stand a single decade? 

Bricks used in such vast quantities require more 
attention as regards impurities such as fragments of lime 
and objectionable soluble sulphates. The danger of lime 
in bricks and tiles, of course, arises from the great expan- 
sion resulting in the presence of moisture. Fortunately, 
lime is very easily detected. The ‘‘ salting ’’ of bricks 
again, due largely to sulphate of soda, often has disas- 
trous effects on decorative work, and this efflorescent 
material may be formed by faulty firing and bad coal, 
even if absent in the original clay. 

__ Timber in its converted condition is a material upon 
Which many researches are urgently needed. Most. of 
our other materials are of mineral origin, and their decay 
is due to oxidation or other chemical reactions which 
limit the field to the work of the chemist, physicist, and 
mineralogist. Here, however, we have an organic edible 
substance open to the ravages of insects and fungoid 
growths. We are all conversant with the defects pro- 
duced by boring beetles or worm, though the work of 
these industrious insects is often neglected. More dire 
ind-urgent is the terrible scourge of dry rot caused by 
the fungus Merulius, which almost amounts to a national 
dlague, much accentuated since the war as the result of 
heuse of sappy and unseasoned timber and the inevitable 
reglect of property, which has often allowed deteriora- 
ion to exterid so far that insufficient protection from 
Weather has resulted. What the annual cost of this pest 
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is it would be unwise to hazard. Yet we have not a 
single recent comprehensive volume on the subject in 
this country and but few workers, and these mostly 
engaged also on other duties. We want an organised 
body of whole-time workers prosecuting researches into 
the entire subject of diseases in converted timber, and 
probably few national investments would pay better. In 
dealing with a material the total annual value of which 
is. over eighty millions, it would not seem unreasonable 
to ask for a quarter of a million to provide and endow 
a. Suitable institute. We want first a ready means for 
detecting spores of Merulius and Polyporus, an investiga- 
tion into distribution of the disease, which is known to 
be specially prevalent in certain districts, and then the 
consideration of regulations which shall bring this infec- 
tion under control. Is there any real reason why this 
disease should not be virtually stamped out, and could 
not this be effected by the Board of Agriculture and the 
Board of Trade when the mycologists have told us more? 
The other end of the disease problem is the production 
of timber so treated and seasoned that it will better resist 
decay. 

The discovery of a metal strong enough for structural 
work and cheap enough for use which will resist atmo- 
spheric corrosion jand therefore will not require the 
services of the painter does not seem an impossibility, 
and such a discovery would be worth many years of well- 
paid research work. Even if an alloy research failed 
some skin treatment at the time of manufacture might 
prove effective. The decay of zinc is really a very 
serious matter for owners of small town property and 
probably depends in a great measure on impurities in the 
metal. There is no special difficulty in preparing pure 
zinc, nor should it be prohibitive in cost. It would be a 
comparatively simple matter to produce cost and dura- 
bility statistics for various qualities of this metal. 

Paints and varnishes, perhaps the most difficult of 
materials to assess, need more experimental work. For 
example, experiments made some years ago in America 
showed that in two similar paints the size of the solid 
particles were respectively 125 and 2,500 to the linear 
inch, and that the latter had twice the durability of the 
former. Oxide of iron paint in oil varies in price more 
than 50 per cent. according to quality, but very slender 
means exist for ensuring that we get the best when we 
demand it. The different materials used in the paint 
trade, including the vast numbers of pigments, do not 
number much less than a thousand. Among the 150 
pigments in common use about 17 per cent. are liable 
to fade, and this is a subject worthy of investigation. 
The nature of the gums and resins, a most difficult sub- 
ject, 1s yet imperfectly understood, and varnishes which 
are made from these resins are open to much adultera- 
tion. Though painting may be a very small matter in 
an initial building contract, its periodical repetition makes 
the material really important. It has been recently 
estimated that the black smoke of Manchester costs that 
city annually three-quarters of a million, and much of 
this cost must be due to paint renewals. 

The R.I.B.A. Research Committee started an investi- 
gation on’ the improvement of pavement lights, and, 
through the kindness of an optical expert and the makers 
samples of a new glass have been exposed in a London 
pavement for three years. The results of this experiment 
do not promise to be satisfactory, but it should really 
now be possible to produce a transparent medium able 
to resist abrasion, which would result in great improve- 
ment to much basement property. 


Discussion. 


Sir Richard Glazebrook, K.C.B., in proposing a vote 
of thanks, said Mr. Munby had put forward a plea for 
further investigation which it was impossible to resist. 
The paper had indicated the various ways in which 
science had helped, the building industry, and how it 
might help in the future. It was to be hoped that their 
meeting held that night might prove the commencement 
of a movement by which scientific men would help more 
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than in the past. ‘Special difficulties had formerly arisen. 
In the early days of the National Physical Laboratory 
one of the subjects considered was the need for testing 
building materials on-a large scale. At first it proved 
impossible. Later Sir John Cowan, a director of Messrs. 
Redpath, Brown & Co., in view of the urgent need for 
investigating ferro-concrete, generously offered to provide 
a testing-machine. However, the war came before that 
machine was built; but such progress had since been 
made that they would soon be able to go on with the 
scheme. Another question investigated dealt with the 
thermal properties of materials in building. Various tests 
were carried out with galvanised iron and with materials 
made of cement or plaster with fibre embedded. The 
materials used in cold-storage work are now under in- 
vestigation. Research work upon bricks, stone, and con- 
crete slabs will soon be undertaken. Another problem 
now under consideration was the devising of a roof for 


a picture gallery in which the light should fall equally on _ 


all the walls; a big room is being set up on which ex- 
perimental temporary roofs may be tested. 

Sir E. Ray Lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S., recalled that 
when he was a boy an inquiry was conducted by scientific 
men, including his father, into the decay of the magnesian 
limestone used in the Houses of Parliament. Eventually 
a resinous paint was applied to the surface. The terrible 
state of decay to be seen at Oxford was due, he under- 
stood, partly to a mistake as to the manner in which 
the stone had been laid and partly to the quality of the 
local material itself. A reference had been made to the 
versatility of Sir Christopher Wren; he might mention 
that that architect had prepared the drawings of the 
human brain which illustrated a book by Willis. So Sir 
Christopher extended the sphere of his activity even 
beyond building materials. Investigation. could not 
to-day be set up as an architectural research ; but the pro- 
blems might be propounded by architects and answered 
by bodies like the National Physical Laboratory. The 
study of fungus, for instance, was an immensely lengthy 
and difficult one for which the answer could not be 
obtained rapidly. All that the R.I.B.A. could hope to 
do was to point out what they wanted to know and then 
to leave the investigation to.others. He might add that 
Mr. Munby’s address had been a revelation to him as to 
the enormous area of knowledge which the architect has 
nowadays to cover. 

Mr. H. O. Weller in explaining the position of the 
Industrial Research Committee said they merely hoped 
to. be a clearing-house. In every investigation decided 
upon they got hold of experts to do the actual work. 
Their policy had been to survey the ground first and 
then to attack the fundamental problems solely. A 
beginning had been made with researches into cement. 
The paint research would include a search for new bases 
or mixtures to be the best substitute for lead. They 
looked for standard specifications of sand lime brick, and 
iron Portland cement. ‘The public ought to be’ given 
greater confidence in the latter very excellent material 
which at present suffers in England from confusion with 
slag cement. The Committee were working on a few 
new material; such as flooring, and a new cement base. 
The transmission of heat through materials was another 
point. But the Committee was open to suggestions—any 
received were carefully considered. There was one 
branch in which he would especially like the help of the 
Institute, and that was in the study of failures. Failures 
should teach far more than successes. Any information 
on that aspect would be very useful. 

Mr. J. Allen Howe, of the Geological Survey, con- 
fessed he had come to. the conclusion that the researches 
carried out during the last ten years into stone were not 
used by architects and engineers. Stone itself differed 
from most of the other materials used in building in being 
a natural material which has to be taken as it comes. 
That very individuality, however, gives charm to a build- 
ing, as each stone has a character of its own. There 
seemed no use in going on with the research work from 
that point of view. The Geological Survey intended soon 
to commence to make out the story of each kind of stone, 
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and they looked to the Royal Institute as to guidance of 
what was sought. Any tests which might, prove useful 
would be undertaken. He had sometimes wondered wh 
in places where stone is subjected to direct atmospheric 
attacks there should not be put in place of it some other 
more suitable material which would not spoil the look 
of the thing. It seemed a little stupid to continue from 
sentimental reasons always to put the same material into 
those very positions where it was known that it would 
suffer. Of course, the question of cost was at the bottom 
of all the architect’s troubles. The architect, for 
instance, might know the kind of durable stone he would 
like to put in, but his client would not pay the racket, _ 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood briefly supported the motion. 

Mr. John W. Simpson, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, pointed out that the duties of an architect 
covered an enormous field—perhaps a wider one than in 
any other profession. Fortunately, architects seemed 
preserved by a kindly providence from falling when they 
came to difficult places. An authorised series of simple 
tests were required for clerks of works. At present 
there were all sorts of rough-and-ready tests. Architects 
were looking for simple tests and simple remedies. The 
only thing they wanted to know about dry rot was how 
to get rid of it. It would be an enormous benefit if a 
small handbook on the lines indicated could be brought 
out. | 
The vote of thanks was then carried by acclamation. 
Mr. Alan E. Munby having briefly responded, the 


meeting terminated. 


Competition News. 


Members of the Society of Architects are requested not 
to take any part in the Hagley War Memorial Competition 
without first ascertaining from the Society that the condi- 
tions have been approved by the Council. 

Memprrs and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the Renfrew War 
Memorial Competition because the conditions are not in 
accordance with the. published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions. - 

Tur Halifax Memorial Committee invite designs for a 
cenotaph proposed to be erected in Belle Vue Park, Halifax, 
the cost not to exceed £2,000. Premiums of £25 and 210 
are offered for the designs which the Committee consider first 
and second in order of merit. Designs to be delivered not 
later than June 1. Conditions and all necessary informa- 
tion may be obtained from Mr. P. Saunders, the Town 
Clerk, on payment of a deposit of 10s. 6d. : 

Tur R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
conditions of the Wick War Memoria] Competition are un- 
satisfactory. The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. In the 
meantime Members and Licentiates are advised to take no 
part in the Competition. A similar warning to the above 
has also been issued by the Scciety of Architects. | 

Tur Watford and District Peace Memorial Hospital Com- 
mittee invite architects with experience of hospital planning 
to submit their names, from which twelve will be selected 
to compete for the proposed hospital of fifty beds extending 
to one hundred beds. The premiums offered are £100, 275; 
and £50. The Committee have appointed Mr. William A: 
Pite, F.R.I.B.A., as assessor. Competitors should send in 
their names not later than May 14 to Mr. H. Brown, J-P.; 
‘Lyndale,’ Upton Road, Watford. . a 


Ar the last meeting of the Stratford-on-Avon Towr 
Council it was reported that the Town Clerk and th¢ 
Surveyor had attended a conference at the offices of the 
Ministry of Health, and it was stated that for a fee 0: 
100gs. Professor Abercrombie, of Liverpool University, 
would prepare a report indicating how Stratford-on-Avor 
should be developed, and how its special character and charm 
could be preserved. Sir Martin Conway said he had a sum 
which would be available if the committee cared to accep’ 
it on terms, and the Town Clerk was instructed to inforn 
Sir Martin that the Council would be very glad to accep 
his offer. i: gh 
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Future Housing Policy. 


Sim Aurrep Monn, the Minister of Health, recently 
received a deputation from the Association of Municipal 
Corporations (introduced by Lord Emmott), and made the 
following important statement with reference to the 
future housing policy of the Government. 

“Under the present Regulation the general housing 
subsidy only extends to July 1922. It is obvious that 
where local authorities have, with the consent of the 
Ministry, entered into commitments and where the delay 
in completing their schemes is due to such difficulties as 
the procuring of adequate labour and material, arrange- 
ments will have to be made to extend the payment of the 
subsidy for a reasonable period. This, however, must 
not be taken as an encouragement to local authorities to 
be dilatory in carrying out the work they have in hand. 

"Local authorities can rest assured that there is no 
intention on the part of this Department or of myself to 
deal with them unfairly or to take advantage of them. 
We quite realise that they have, with our approval, 
entered into financial commitments. The Government 
haye got to fulfil their obligation in a perfectly straight- 
forward ‘manner. 

“ T have been asked to make a statement as to the 
obligations which are contained in Section 1 and Section 
7 of the Housing Act. When the system of subsidy no 
longer operates, it is obvious that we shall not exercise 
our powers in any kind of unreasonable or unfair way. 
It will not be impossible that when we arrive at the end 
of this housing scheme that the Government may be 
ready to enter into another scheme should it be necessary. 
The time to consider how far the Act of, 1919 will have 
to be modified will be when the operation of that Act is 
drawing to a close. All I can say at present’ is that as 
far as we are concerned default powers, which are, of 
course, rightly inserted in the Act, are not going to be 
used to compel local authorities to carry out ruinous 
schemes. 

The Government do not intend to extend the present 
system indefinitely. A limitation of the number of 
houses to be built under the housing scheme will have to 
be arrived at and the number of rejected schemes will 
have to be reduced. It has been very difficult to ascer- 
tain really what the total number of houses required in 
each district is, and we find in many cases that the 
original estimates were rather more what the idealists 
conceived than what the practical man considered 
necessary. 

_ Every effort must be made to obtain modifications of 
the contracts already let in view of the falling prices in 
material and labour. Unfortunately, owing to circum- 
stances which nobody could have controlled, most of our 
contracts have been let at the top of thé market; but there 
18 no doubt that a careful scrutiny in every case of the 
terms and conditions of contracts will enable us to get 
savings effected. 

_In view of the fact that we have a great deal of work 
inhand, we ought togo slow in accepting future tenders. 
With a falling market no business man is in a hurry to 
commit himself. The policy of rejecting tenders as too 
high is a perfectly sound one. I have been asked to state 
specifically in money what in my opinion a reasonable 
reduction in the cost of houses should be, but if we were 
to send out a circular to local authorities giving the prices 
of which we approve, no builder would ever tender below 
those prices. We find that prices are coming down and 
there is more competition in the last few months in the 
building trade. 

Our broad problem remains the same. We have to 
erect houses of a reasonable standard at a reasonable 
expenditure ; we have got to cut our coat according to the 
amount of cloth we have. 


. Tun Burton-on-Trent licensing justices have approved 
Plans for modernising the Queen’s Hotel, the oldest first- 


me hostelry in the town, which has been licensed since 
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Correspondence. 


A Question of Patent Rights. 
To the Editor of Tue Arcutrecr. 


S1r,—I note that in your issue of the 8th inst. that you 
publish designs of Mr, Robert P. Oglesby, of 26 East Castle 
Street, Oxford Circus, W., of four houses proposed to be 
erected at Mill Hill, N.W. 

I beg to remind you of the fact that you published some 
designs of mine on May 28, 1920, showing houses planned 
upon the same principle, with notes that they are pro- 
tected by Letters Patent No. 14944, as well as by Copyright. 

Your notes were taken from my booklet, which also 
showed other designs, including blocks of four radiating 
from a common centre, which principle is the feature of the 
patent. 

The publication of these designs is, therefore, illegal. 
Will you kindly insert a note in a conspicuous place in the 
next issue stating that the designs published infringe my 
Patent and Copyright ? 

I am a regular subscriber to your excellent journal, 
which I read with interest every week, and appreciate the 
Space you gave to my scheme, although I was not entirely 
pleased with your criticisms, which I think somewhat mis- 
represented the effect of an estate designed on this plan. 

I enclose my ‘‘ Illustrations,’’ showing an estate set out 
on this principle, and think you will see that the plan is 
not wearisome and that a regular chessboard effect is not a 
feature of the plan on flat paper, and much less would it 
be actually so in building.—Yours, &e. , 

Wiiiiam EK. Sanvers. 

118 Camden Road, N.W. 1. 

April 15, 1921. 

[The mistake was evidently quite unintentional as we 
have seen a design of Mr. Oglesby’s made in France some 
years ago. Whatever the exact scope of the patent obtained 
by Mr. Sanders may be, a similar idea had evidently been 
worked out by Mr. Oglesby concurrently.—Ep.] 


Higher City Buildings. 

Sir,-—In your reference to the proposals for permitting 
higher buildings in London which appeared in your issue of 
the 15th instant, I observed a reference to the proposed 
reform in the law of Light and Air. This matter has not 
heen dropped by the Royal Institute. The draft Bill which 
was prepared by the late Mr. Henry T. Hare during his 
Presidency has been submitted to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and pressure has been continually applied in the hope 
that the Bill will be taken up as a Government measure 
and passed into law. We have no intention of relaxing 
our efforts in this direction. Architects who are interested 
in the subject will find the text of the draft Bill in the 
R.I.B.A. Journal for December 1918 (page 45).—Yours, &c., 

Tan MacAnister, Secretary. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, 

9 Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 
April 18, 1921. 


Tur Worcester City Council dealt last week with reports 
from the Housing Committee on the subject of concrete con- 
struction. The Housing Commissioner had stated that he 
objected to the substitution of concrete for bricks in the con- 
struction of any of Messrs. Rowbotham’s houses on the 
Northwick site; but as regards the other sites, the Council 
could substitute concrete if they accepted responsibility for 
the change, and clearly understood that any cost in excess 
of the cost of brick houses would have to be paid for by the 
Council, and not out of the housing account. A previous 
recommendation by the committee was now withdrawn, so 
that Messrs. Rowbotham might complete the erection of their 
111 houses on the Northwick site in brickwork. 

At a meeting of the Sheffield Corporation on the 13th inst. 
it was stated that the Housing Commissioner had objected to 
the amount of the tenders for the concrete houses on the 
Manor Estate, and, as a result of conferences with the 
builders, it had been found possible, without materially in- 
terfering with the designs, to reduce the amount for the 
397 houses from £311,378 to £297,610. The amended tenders 
were accepted. A councillor called attention to the work of 
the Building Guild, which, he said, had erected houses not 
far from Sheffield at a reduction of about £200 each as com- 
pared with what the Corporation were paying for brick- 
built dwellings. In reply it was explained that the com- 
mittee had gone into the question of inviting the Guild to 
tender, but they thought that the scheme which they had in 
force with the builders was the most satisfactory. 
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The Design of Advertisements. 


WHITE FIREPROGE GONSTRECTION GQ, 


NEW FORK 


No. 1. 


We have often regretted that more attention is not paid 
to the design of advertisements, not only because they 
might be made more artistic but because they might be 
made more effective from a business standpoint. In 
some few cases an advertisement is almost as attractive 
as an illustration, but more often it cannot be regarded 
as contributing to the artistic effect of the journal or 
magazine in which it is incorporated. 

We are told this is an. age of advertisement and the 
statement is held to be a reproach. A man is described 
as advertising himself or his wares, and the expression 
is considered depreciatory. But, if we consider facts, 
only. those who are favoured by the gods are exempt 
from the necessity of advertising themselves or their skill 
in their own occupations, and even professional men are 
not altogether free agents in this matter. A country 
doctor may put a red lamp outside his surgery to attract 
attention, while the West-End specialist has a brass plate 
about the size of a visiting card on his door.. Yet both 
are advertisements, for the display of the small brass plate 


is tantamount to saying, ‘‘I am so well known that it is 
a matter of indifference whether my name is easily legible 
or not.’’ A man’s very peculiarities of manner are often 
consciously used as a means of attracting attention, while 
the unknown genius usually has to await some fortunate 
opportunity of attracting the world’s notice. In a 
word it is thoughtlessness, intolerance, or want of humour 
which lead us to deprecate advertisement. 

The printed advertisement, like every other form, is 
a means of attracting attention to persons, facts, or 
goods, and can be good or bad, or, like the curate’s egg, 
good in parts. 

The design of an advertisement is a matter for 


|" Is Point No. 2 


No. 6. 


No. 8. No. 4. 


specialists, but if any of our advertisers are inclined t 
avail themselves of our advice we should be pleased 
give it for what it may be worth. a 

With the object of directing attention to an interesting 
subject we propose to illustrate from time to time gooc 
examples from the American architectural press. 

Now an advertisement may attract attention in many 
ways, first by containing some literary oddity or rhym. 
ing catches; among these we may quote the well-knowr 
‘They come as a boon and a blessing to men, The 
Pickwick, the Owl and the Waverley Pen,’’ a variant 
of which has been assumed by a watchmaker whos 
advertisement runs in this manner, ‘‘ They came ag 2 
boon and a blessing to man, The marvellous watches ot 
John Elkan,”’ or the advertisement of Petters’ oil engine, 
‘“Cheapness in the Petter sense, Is cheapness born of 
excellence.’’ Then we have the apparent contradiction 
of title “‘ Monkey Brand Soap won't wash clothes.’’ All 
these are good and have an obvious point while they are 
likely to be recalled to memory. Ee 

Next we have the advertisement which makes telling 
pictorial use of a contrast in terms. Thus No, I. ‘The 
White Concrete Fireproof Construction is advertised by 
two black figures in silhouette. This is a most effective and 
useful form. Large lettering superimposed on a pattern 
is very effective; of this type is the advertisement o! 
La Farge cement No. II. 

Solid lettering in perspective is often effective; note 
No. III., an advertisement of the National Welding Seale 
Free pipe. . 

No. IV., the advertisement of an acid-resisting lath, 
is good, as attention is directed to the subject deseribed 
by the border of lath work. No. V. is an excellent type 
of advertisement much used in America, where attention 
is drawn to the subject-matter by a portrait-figure. In 
No. VI. attention is well directed towards the simplicity 
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of a patent with five parts by the four fingers and thumb 
ofa hand. No. VII. is another clever advertisement of 
a drainpipe emphasised by a figure in white testing with 
acids. 

In No. VIII. a very telling advertisement of the 
toughness of Bishopric Board is emphasised by the intro- 
duction of a bulldog. We are told by an advertising ex- 
pert that this is a type of technical advertisement which 
does not pay in this country because the introduction of 
humorous matter or comparisons is resented. If this 
be $0, it is to be regretted since humour is the salt of 
life and adds to its zest. Possibly many of us are like 
children secretly ashamed of showing our enjoyment in 
small things, but, if so, our great commercial firms have 
a fund of experience in actual fact to draw upon, and 
will naturally abjure an amusing type of announcement. 
TX. is a telling and unusual advertisement of a pressed 
brick in which a large hand holds up a house placed on 
a stand. In X. we have a pleasing advertisement of a 
Portland Cement Company which takes the form of a 
number of photographic views of buildings; this is a most 
effective type of advertisement if well designed and 
grouped. 

ieeextt., XIII., XIV., XV. and XVI. are good 
examples of the artistic advertisement in which the 
casual reader is attracted by pleasing character and com- 
position. 

We claim that these examples are on the whole of 
superior design to the majority of advertisements in 
Our papers, and the. design and invention displayed in 
them is a distinct asset to the advertising firm whose 
money is expended. The main point about a good 
advertisement is that it should be distinctive and striking, 
well placed on the page, clearly printed, and, if possible, 
of good pictorial value. If in addition it contains some 
ielling use of language, it is not likely to be overlooked. 
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“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
APRIL 22, 1871. 


Tue PRoposrp ENLARGEMENT oF BILLINGSGATE MARKET. 
THE report of the City Markets Committee on the above- 
named topic, lately presented at the Special Court of 
Common Council, gives the following as its decision :—‘‘ It 
appears to us that the requirements of the market will be 
sufficiently met by extending the same up to the west side of 
Darkhouse Lane, and making such alterations and improve- 
ments in the construction and arrangement of the whole of 
the market as experience has shown to be requisite for the 
convenience of the trade and the due and proper carrying 
on and conducting of the business of the market; and after 
mature deliberation we have arrived at the conclusion that 
these objects may be attained at an expense not exceeding 
the sum of £150,000, including the cost of acquiring pro- 
perty not already belonging to the Corporation. We there- 
fore recommend that we should be authorised to prosecute 
the Bill introduced into Parliament for the purpose of 
obtaining the necessary powers in that behalf.”’ 


Tue University of Sheffield Department of Architecture 
opened their annual exhibition of students’ designs and 
constructional drawings on Tuesday, April 19. It will 
remain open until April 23. Hours: Friday, 9.30-5.30; 
Saturday, 9.30-1 o’clock. Admission free. 

Sir Epwin L. Lutyens, R.A., attending a meeting of 
the Spalding War Memorial Committee, submitted modi- 
fied plans for the memorial. The original scheme would 
have cost £7,000; the new one is estimated to cost £3,470, 
and a tender for carrying out the work at this sum was 
provisionally accepted. The memorial will take the form 
of a cloister garden, to be erected in the Ayscoughfee 
Gardens at Spalding. Towards the cost Mrs. F. McLaren 
is contributing £1,000, and Lord Aberconway £1,000, and 
with subscriptions raised there is nearly sufficient to meet 
the estimated cost. Mrs. McLaren, it was stated, is paying 
the architect’s fees. 
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The Building Exhibition, Olympia. 


No previous Building. Exhibition has. been organised and 
held under such difficult conditions as the one this year. 
The shadow of a seemingly inevitable general strike 
threatened. at one® time to extinguish it altogether. 
Fortunately for the exhibitors, the worst has not 
happened. + But the shadow of a shadow still remains 
over industry and there is a feeling of uncertainty in 
the air. It might not perhaps be true to say that the 
sun is always shining over Olympia. It is certainly a 
fact that the visitor may,see there how the building trade 
is in perfect readiness for the moment when the obscuring 
clouds have rolled»away. Mr. H. Greville Montgomery 
considers that no’ exhibition yet held has been so replete 
with every up-to-date contrivance of value to the Building 
Industry. This assertion appears to be well justified. 
Olympia provides a liberal education for anyone concerned 
with thesecond largest industry of the country. There 
is much to be seen which is absolutely new, there is 
even more which is worth re-seéing.” 

The present Exhibition is-under the patronage of the 
King.» On Tuesday morning last their Majesties the 
King and Queen, Princess Mary; the Duke of York and 
Prince Henry paid.a long visit to Olympia, and showed 
a lively interest in what they saw. Everyone directly 
or indirect] associated with building ought to follow their 
example before the Exhibition closes. on the 26th. 

The social side of the exhibition is being carried 
through without a break. The Architects Welcome Club 
has extended its activities to the entertainment by lecture 
and cinema of non-professional visitors.’ Last Saturday 
a reception was held and on Friday next there will be a 
dinner, . re 
ee Tue Concrete INSTITUTE.) « _ 

The Concrete Institute arranged a.very successful 
luncheon at the Pillar Hall, on Tuesday last. The chair 
was-taken by Mr. E. Fiander Etchells, the president 
Amongst the guests present were Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Riddell, Sir Charles T. Ruthen, Sir Henry Tanner, Sir 
J. Thorneycroft, Sir Frank Newnes, Mr. F. Shingle- 
ton, (President of the Institute of Builders) Mr: H. O. 
Weller, Mr.-H. Greville Montgomery, Mr. G. M. Burt, 
(President of the London Master Builders Association), 
and Mr. W. R. Davidge. 

After the loyal toasts had been honoured, the Marquess 
of Salisbury in proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Concrete 
Institute ’’ said that though concrete might seem to be 
a solid and rather heavy subject to those who did not 
understand it, and to be one from which no romance could 
be got, yet really that was not so. Its history began in 
pre-historic times; nevertheless even now not all was 
known about concrete and its chemical incidence, its 
strength and its usefulness. New things concerning it 
were being learnt every day. Everyone must welcome 
any effort, such as the Concrete Institute stood for, 
towards a further knowledge and a wider use of this 
essential building material. This country and_ her 
dominions afforded magnificent examples of great 
engineering works. But in these days most people 
thought of a much simpler form of building, viz., the 
dreadful subject of housing. It would generally be agreed 
that no solution of cheapness. was to be found in any 
further simplification of design. Certainly smaller houses 
might be built—many now being erected were larger than 
was wanted. Quite recently there had been a reduction 
in ¢ost, and it almost seemed as if the problem might 
yet be solyed on economic lines. If that could be 
wchieyed, something would be done to solve the problem 
Mf industrial unrest. 

Mr. Etchells returned thanks. 

Lord Riddell, in responding to the toast of ‘‘ The 
Press,’’ spoke of the difficulties he had experienced over 
the by-laws in connection with two concrete factories 
ie Was erecting. The trouble about modern government 
seemed to be thatthe things which were of importance 
were extremely uninteresting and understood only by 
“Xperts. Our by-laws were in hopeless confusion and 


‘ 


- 


hopelessly antiquated, and they ought to be revised as 
soon as possible ; that was a work the Press ought to see to. 

Mr. Etchells thought there was something to be said 
for the by-laws. There had been a steady diminution 
in the statutory requirements as to the thickness of party 
walls. In the Middle Ages it was enacted that in London 
they should be 3 feet thick. In. the London Building 
Act, 1894, there is a requirement’ of 13} inches. In 
the latest regulations with respect to buildings wholly 
or partly of reinforced conérete the minimum thickness 
of a party wall is cut down to 8 inches. Some people 
thought a hollow brick with sides 1 inch in thickness was 
sufficient! Perhaps at a future exhibition someone would 
come along with ‘‘ Petrified Tissue Paper: The Best 
Substitute for Brick Party Walls.’ 

Mr. A. Alban-Scott pleaded for a reform of the present 
stereotyped Building Acts. He thought that perhaps 
the line of least resistance would be to make every 
architect criminally liable for the buildings she designed. 


This week we give a third series of notes descriptive 
of what’ is being shown on various stands. With so big 
an exhibition it is manifestly impossible to find room for 
an account of everything. But within those limitations 
we believe and hope that our readers will be able to obtain 
an idea of the many interesting and important things to 
be seen at Olympia. 

Robert Adams (3-5 Emerald Street, Holborn, W.C.) 
have won at international and trade exhibitions no less 
than fifteen gold medals and sixty highest awards since 
the business was established in 1870. The exhibit on 
Stand 178, Row J, comprises. a display of their own 
‘“Victor’’ fittings, and also a most attractive selection 


of decoratiye brassfoundry fittings for dcors and windows 


from Messrs. P. & A. Picard, of Paris. The well-known 
‘ Victor ’’ specialities include a series of door springs, 
with oil and pneumatic check; fanlight openers of many 
types ; panic bolts of new design; door and casement fur- 
niture ; sash balances; fasteners; stays; bolts,.dc. “The 
display of Messrs. Picard is described on p. 298: a 

Messrs. Battiscombe & Harris, Limited .(47 New 
Cavendish Street, W.), as workers in fibrous: plaster, 
carved wood, and carton-pierre have an opportunity” for 
a decorative display such as many exhibitors must! envy. 
Stand 130, Row G, proves the firm’s full right: to the 
title of architectural decorators. Mantelpieces, electric- 
light fittings, fibrous plaster caps, frames, and joinery 
in all branches make an attractive display. 

Beaver Board. Co., Ltd. (133-136 High Holborn, 
W.C.), demonstrate the decorative possibilities of their 
material by arranging part of Stand 94, Row E, as a 
finished room; a portion of the stand shows the method 
of fixing it in a practical manner. | Beaver Board is 
formed of wood fibre pressed into panels #s inch thick and 
of varying widths and lengths. Its use on Government 
housing schemes has been approved by the Ministry of 
Health. ae 

Mr. George Blay (New Malden) has no less than four 
stands, two. being in the annexe, Nos. 163 and 165, 
Row H, and two in the Gallery, Nos. 29 and 30; Row B. 
A considerable portion of the space is occupied by surplus 
Government hutments, of which over 6,000 were sold 
last year. Another section is devoted to joinery and 
woodwork from their timber mills at Honiton. 

Messrs. Boulton .& Paul, Ltd. (Norwich and 
135-7 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.), specialise in wooden 
structures of every description, and are capable of sup- 
plying anything from a hospital to a dog-kennel. On 
Stand 215, Row L, they have limited themselves to 
joinery (doors, windows, and a carved fireplace) as. made 


for housing schemes, and at the back of the stand is a 


section of the ‘‘ B. & P.”’ standard permanent wooden 
house, which conforms to the requirements of the Ministry 
of Health, and has been officially approved as eligible for 
the Government subsidy. The doors and windows are 
made on the mass-production system from well-seasoned 
timber, and are excellently finished. Large quantities are 
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ready for immediate delivery from stock at Norwich. In 
addition, all sizes and designs can be supplied to archi- 
tects’ special specification and delivered at short notice. 
Messrs. Boulton & Paul had to very considerably extend 
their works during the war to cope with Government 
orders, and are now equipped in a way they have never 
been before. 

British Roofing Co. (150 Southampton Row, W.C.) 
can boast that more than one hundred million feet super 
of their Alligator Asbestic Slates have been supplied 
during the past four years. This material is made in 
grey, red, and blue, from the highest standard quality 
Portland cement, reinforced with asbestos fibre in one 
standard thickness, 11/64 in. All tiles are sent out ready 
cut and holed according to the style of roofing and overlap 
required. . The firm is prepared to undertake the supply- 
ing and fixing on any job in Great Britain. Alligator 
Asbestic Wall and Ceiling Sheets are sold in thicknesses 
varying from 5; in. to 1 in., and in sizes from 3 ft. by 
3 ft. to 8 ft. by 4 ft. The sheets can be painted, dis- 
tempered, or enamelled exactly as woodwork. The com- 
pany is also including on Stand 67, Row D, some of 
the products of the Burton Foundry Co. 

British Uralite Co. (1908), Lid. (8 Old Jewry, E.C.), 
have erected on Stand 98, Row EH, a garage suitable for 


a light car. The inside and outside are covered with 
‘* Asbestone’’ sheets, while the roof is laid with 
“* Asbestone’’ tiles and corrugated cement sheets. 
** Asbestone ’’ is a material manufactured from asbestos 


and cement by a patented process. The flat sheets are 
in sizes up to 8 feet by 4 feet, and in thicknesses #% inch 
to 1 inch. Corrugated sheets are made up to 8 feet by 
3 feet 5 inches, and the standard thickness is 4+ inch. 
Roofing tiles are made 12 inches by 12 inches, 16 inches 
by 16 inches, 18 inches by 18 inches, and 24 inches by 
24 inches, and in red, slate, and natural colour. 

Buss & Elston, Ltd. (2 Northport Street, Hoxton, 
N.), have set themselves out to prove how ‘‘ with modern 
machinery and expert designing a real oak panelling can 
be supplied at a price within reach of any person of 
moderate means.’’ Stand 221, Row L, exemplifies five 
different designs of period panelling, with a very pleasing 
ingle-nook as the central feature. It also shows another 
activity of the firm—viz., carton-pierre decoration, which 
so effectively combines with the first. Messrs. Buss & 
Elston, Ltd., are prepared either to carry out architect’s 
designs strictly to detail, or to submit their own ideas. 
From what we have seen we think that there need be 
little fear of the latter failing to win approval. Further- 
more, the firm are in a specially favourable position to 
quote the lowest possible price. They are machinists to 
the trade, and make, in addition to the foregoing, sec- 
tional bookcases, filing cabinets, and furniture. All oak 
and mahogany panelling supplied is framed up complete 
at their Hoxton works, and is sent out in large sections 
ready for fixing. 

Messrs. Cakebread, Robey and Co., Ltd. (Caroba 
Works, Wood Green, N.) have devoted Stand 45, Row ©, 
to the latest improvements in drain cleaning and clearing 
machines and allied appliances. On Stand 204, Row K, 
there is a comprehensive display of their goods as builders’ 
merchants, manufacturers and wholesale ironmongers. 
The firm can supply practically everything for the 
building and repairing of houses. 

W. E. Chivers & Sons, Ltd. (Devizes and Queen’s 
Circus, Battersea, S.W.), are not in the catalogue, but 
one side of their work is represented by Stand 92, Row E, 
which they erected for Self-Sentering Expanded Metal 
Works, Ltd., in less than twenty-four hours. Speed of 
execution is one of the boasts of Messrs. Chivers. One 
contract for bungalows, amounting to £95,000, was com- 
pleted within three months from date of order. The firm 
are manufacturers of woodware, joinery, wood turning, 
and portable houses and bungalows for home and export. 

Clark, Hunt & Company, Limited (159-160 Shore- 
ditch, K.1), introduce to Building Trade Exhibitions two 
of Mr. George Bailey’s patents; one being a ‘‘ Non- 
Pressure ’’ Rot-water supply, the other is a bath boiler 
and portable range. In the first, any ordinary washing 
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‘copper can be made to serve also as a circulating boiler 
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From a 20-gallon close tank above, circulating pipes arr 
led into the copper. When the water becomes heate 
the control handle is turned so as to open these tw: 
pipes, natural circulation follows, and the tank become 
full of hot water. The control handle is then moved tc 
its first position, and the hot water may be drawn off fron 
the delivery pipe in the bathroom or any other point 
In the second patent an enlarged boiler rests upon the 
back of a portable range, the smoke flue passing obliquely 
through it. Hot water is drawn directly from this boiler 
the customary tank and circulating pipes being dispensed 
with. The boiler cannot be emptied or overheated 
The type has been adopted in the Guildford Corpora. 
tion’s garden city at Stoughton. Both patents are o1 


Stand 2264, Row L. 


B. W. Clegg & Son, Ltd. (Hunslet, Leeds), aj 
Stand 734, Row D, recommend their ‘‘ A.B.G.”’ (All. 
Bond construction) system of concrete blocks for struc- 
tures requiring walls 18 inches or more in thickness, 
though it may also be used for less massive work. A 
special portable machine has been invented for the manu. 


facture of the blocks. | a 

Composite Concrete Construction Co. (51 Pall Mall, 
S.W.) show the ‘‘ Fidler ’’ system, which was devised 
after many other methods had been experimented with 
on a large housing scheme near London. The conerete 
block method and the in situ method are here combined. 
Pre-cast clinker breeze slabs, usually 24 in. thick, are 
erected on edge in horizontal course to break joint. The 
slabs are held together by wall ties across the cavity. 
No jointing material is used in fixing the slabs. The 
cavity—of three inches or other thickness—is filled with 
semi-liquid concrete up to about four inches from the top 
of the slabs as each course is laid, and this concrete fill; 
the joints and keys the whole wall into one mass. On 
the company’s stand, Bay 6, Gallery, two sections of 
walling have been set up, one being finished off and the 
other unfinished. To secure correct alignment temporary 
wooden right-angled profiles can be erected at each cornet 
of the building. Joists rest on the slab and protrude intc 
the cavity. The slabs in the same course as the joists 
should be made in the same height as the joists, and ol 
a length to fit the spacing. The skeleton wood moulding 
frames are used for forming the blocks, and these can be 
made to any size, according to what dimensions it is 
decided to make the slabs. The mould shown on the 
stand is designed for casting twenty-six slabs at once. 
The fees for a house built by this C.C.C patent system 
are as follows: £5 each thouse for the first 100 single 
houses ; £3 each house for every additional single house 
up to 1,000; £1 each house afterwards. Pairs of houses 
are pro rata. < 

The Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd. (Braintree and 
246 High Holborn, W.C.), make windows for every class 
of building. On Stand 139, Row G, there may be seen 
set up picturesque but modest casement types, which 
successfully compete in price with wooden windows for 
subsidised houses. Close by is the upper portion of one 
of an imposing series of solid bronze windows some 
35 feet high to be shipped to Shanghai. Another part 
of the stand is fitted with a typical window for an office 
and also with factory sashes. And there are other types. 
All the windows (except the Shanghai order) are installed 
in solid masonry openings and properly glazed so that a 
correct idea of their effect in actual use can be obtained. 
Crittall Universal Casements are made in solid steel, 
Koperoid or solid bronze. Hanging on the walls of the 
stand is an air view of the company’s factory at Brain- 
tree, which both illustrates their development and alse 
the penalty of lack of courage. The founders, not being 
prophets, selected a site amply adequate for their im- 
mediate needs but incapable of the necessary expansion. 
As a consequence they have during the course of years 
had to add bits here and there as opportunity served. 
But there were limits to that, and now the company 
possess a big range -of buildings on an open site in 
Witham, Hssex. 
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The Croft Granite, Brick and Concrete Co., Ltd. 
(Croft, near Leicester), show in the Gallery, at Bay 24, a 
comprehensive range of the many products from their 
quarries in Wales, Jersey, and Leicester. The concrete 
department includes a ‘‘ Barraclough ’’ patent reinforced 

hollow floor and a standard patent reinforced flat roof ; 
Croft Adamant ‘‘ Acme ’”’ windows, consisting of artificial 
stone dressings and steel casements ; drainage tubes; flags ; 
kerbs; heads; sills and masonry. The brick department 
shows common bricks and specials, also hollow building 
plocks. The granite includes setts, channels, crossings, 
spur-stones, macadam, and chippings. 

Fernden Fencing Co., Ltd. (Bridge Street, Guildford), 
exhibit both in the Gallery at Stand 8, Row B, and on 
the ground floor at No. 38, Row C. They are manu- 
facturers of and contractors for fencing of all kinds, 
gates, garden furniture, pergolas, tree-guards, and flower- 
stakes. 

Ferodo, Limited (Chapel-en-le-Frith and 222 Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.), commenced, we believe, with the 
manufacture of friction linings for railway and motor- 
vehicle brakes and clutches. Experience demonstrated 
that cotton and asbestos, specially woven and treated with 
chemical solutions, could outlast metal in wear. Their 
first development was the application of ‘‘ Ferodo’’ to 
stair treads; it was found that the material was of extra- 
ordinary durability under the most exacting factory-use 
conditions, as well as giving a great grip to the foot. 
These treads can now be supplied in twenty colours to 
fit any size step and may be easily fitted to wood, stone, 
iron, or marble. ‘‘ Feroleum’’ nosings, specially suited 
to the more expensively fitted building, are a mixture 
of Ferodo materials and rubber. The very latest develop- 
ment is a “‘ Feroleum ’’ floor as laid on Stand 55, Row D. 
This also is a composition of Ferodo with a rubber 
mixture, and is supplied, both with and without lead 
backing, in lengths of any colour like linoleum. Of the 
four thicknesses made—viz. 7's inch, } inch, *% inch, and 
¢ inch; the 4 inch is recommended for general purposes. 
A Feroleum floor does not need to be fixed. 

The Galvanising Equipment Co., Lid. (294 Portpool 
Lane, Gray’s Inn Road, E.C.) exhibit on Stand 36, 
Row C, examples of rustproofing by the ‘‘ Galeco ’’ pro- 
cess all kinds of builders’ small hardware. The claim 
is that ‘‘ Galeco ’’ does not give a plain zine deposit, but 
covers the metal with an alloy which forms a far greater 
resistance to corrosion and forms an absolutely contiguous 
coating. 

Messrs. Gawthorp & Sons (16 Long Acre, W.C. 2) do 
not show at Stand 29a, Row GO, a very large collection 
of their work as artificers in brass, iron, wood, marble, 
’e.,-but every piece almost is of interest as being the 
product of a craftsman. This particularly applies to the 
nand-wrought iron. The firm is amalgamated with J. 
Wippell & Co., Ltd., of Exeter, who here contribute some 
excellent carved woodwork. Memorial tablets in bronze 
ind brass have been for many months a busy ‘ line’ for 
Messrs. Gawthorp, who, we may add in conclusion, are 
rt-metal workers to King George, as they previously were 
0 King Edward VII. and Queen Victoria. 

Y. Goldberg & Sons, Limited (7 Kingsland Road, 
shoreditch, E.), are plywood manufacturers, importers 
f timber , plywood, and veneers. Their stand, No. 171, 
Row J, makes a notable and most comprehensive display 
f plywood ranging from 1/30 inch to + inch in thickness. 
t includes joinery partitions, also doors and cupboard 
ections, showing plywood panels. A large assortment of 
lifferent sizes and boards are on view. At the present 
umé there is an exceptional demand for plywood. 
lessrs. Goldberg are in a position to meet all requirements 
or any kind of wood, whether it be oak, mahogany, plain 
naple, satin walnut, ash, or any other timber. 

_ The Granwood Flooring Co. (Alfreton and 158-160 
‘ity Road, E.C.), we understand, only recently opened 
ondon offices. But they come with a definite record 
f provincial success. In Derbyshire, for instance, they 
ave laid during the past six years a considerable number 
f “Granwood ”’ block floors in county schools, under 
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the direction of Mr. G. H. Widdows, F.R.I.B.A. Stand 
22, Row B, in the gallery, has all the appearance of 
being laid with handsome oak parquet, but the cost is 
stated to work out at half of that material. These non- 
magnesite blocks are made in pressed-brick machines to 
the dimensions of 6 in. by 2 in. by & in., and are laid 
in cement like a tile and grouted. The floors can be 
used within forty-eight hours of laying. The colours 
are either mahogany or oak, and variety is obtainable by 
the introduction of coloured borders. ‘‘ Granwood *’ 
floors may be wax polished with excellent effect. Special 
corner blocks are made for hospitals, &c. At the back 
of the stand there is a series of dado panels carried out 
in the material, which are a thorough success. As we 
have already indicated, ‘‘ Granwood’’ blocks have long 
left the experimental stage, and are now a thoroughly 
tried accessory to a successful building. 

Hadfields (Merton), Ltd. (63 Regent Street, W.), 
attracted much attention at the previous Building Exhibi- 
tion by their Chinese pavilion, on which the rich effects 
produced by “‘ Heolin ’’ colours and varnishes challenged 
comparison with Oriental lacquer. This year their stand, 
No. 86, Row E, is the same admirable piece of work, 
though, as a museum piece it suffers from the absence 
of the Chinese god which served as such an arresting 
central feature. The claim for ‘‘ Heolin ’’ enamel is that 
it does not run or ruck under the brush, but flows to a 
perfect and veneer-like surface. ‘‘ Heolin’’ paints now 
include’ a process, demonstrated on the stand, by which 
an excellent gloss paint finish is obtained in two coats on 
bare wood or other new or old surface. The firm’s works 
at Merton have recently been enlarged by a big building 
for making, maturing, and storing under ideal conditions. 

G. A. Harvey & Co. (London), Ltd., (5 Laurence 
Pountney Hill, E.C.), tank makers, galvanisers and sheet- 
metal workers, were established in 1874. The business 
now comprises very extensive works at Woolwich Road, 
Charlton, where some twelve different departments are 
working under separate managernent and control. The 
goods on Stand 16, Row B, are a selection of their pro- 
ducts. In perforated metals alone they list more than 
2,500 patterns from a needle-point to perforations 8-inch 
diameter. Something of a speciality are their stamped 
steel rainwater goods, both medium and heavy. Other 
exhibits comprise steel shelving and lockers, chimney- 
cowls, ventilators, radiator covers, weather-vanes, woven 
wire, tanks, cylinders, &c. 

Hayter, Lid. (St. Dunstan’s Works, Hanwell), show 
on Stand 58, D, their various casement window fittings 
and stair rods, as well as a patent shackle, all of which 
incorporate their well-known Cam-lever. Other exhibits 
include pressings and stampings. 

Heffer, Scctt & Ca., Ltd. (21 and 56 Berners Street, 
W.), are one of the few firms displaying wall-papers. 
Stand 142, Row H, has been divided into three bays, 
whose walls are covered with as many different patterns ; 
while pattern-books indicate the wide range that may be 
ordered. The stand also shows the merits of ‘‘ Key- 
stona,’’ the original flatted oil-paint. 

The Hemel Hempstead Patent Brick Co., Ltd. (Hemel 
Hempstead and 326 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1), make 
their hollow partition terra-cotta blocks in thicknesses 
from 14 in. to 6 in., either keyed for plastering or smooth 
both faces. They are guaranteed fire-resisting to 
2,786° F., the melting point of steel. In tests a 3-in. 
partition wall sustained a load of 35} tons, cr 660 Ib. per 
foot super, and a 24-in. ‘‘ Hempstead ’’ hollow partition 
640 lb. per foot super distributed load. The material 
will take nails and screws, and can be sawn or tooled as 
required. It has been supplied for a large number of 
housing schemes. The stand is No. 1524, Row H. 

Jones & Attwood, Ltd. (Stourbridge), can draw upon 
an experience of over half a century of boiler-making. 
The passing of the years has in no way exhausted their 
fertility of invention. At Stand 12, Row B, they show 
the ‘‘ Domestikatum ’’ independent boiler, which not only 
fulfils its primary .purpose of providing, abundant. hot 
water, but also can be used for any light cooking which 
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a 4gthe. ‘* Cultivatum’’’ boiler, for heating green- 

sess. rarages, &c:, without the construction of a stoke- 

“Their ‘' Batheater ’” apparatus was introduced in 

1912, and is still in brisk demand. It consists of a boiler 
and storage cylinder above bolted together. The firm have 
a choice of boilers for use when the hot storage tank or 
cylinder is separate from the heating agent. . 

The Liner Concrete Machinery Co. (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) .are demonstrating at’ Stand 21, Row B, with two 
types of their Iu.C. patent concrete head, sill, and lintel 
maker. ‘Type A can turn out all descriptions of building 
stone up to 6 ft.-long and Type. B up to 5 ft. long. In 
the first a patent elevator bogie is run.under the mould- 
ing-box, receives the load, and carries it to the maturing 

‘ground. Type B is about half the price and works with- 
out the elevator. The firm states that no other firm can 
sell or use elevators to work in conjunction with any 
other type of concrete machine without infringing their 
. patent rights. mS 
, The London Ply-wood Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
; (384 Old Street, E.C.), has set up on Stand 162a, 


Row Han: interesting curved double door, displaying ; 


plywood veneers. in a variety of.twelve woods. The 
speciality of this firm is panels for doors, dressers, &c., 
cut to size from stock. Some thousands of these panels 
are being cut every week to customers’ own sizes for 
housing. schemes.. Another speciality is joery timbers 
like Oregon pine and silver spruce. 
manufacturers*and direct. importers of plywood: they 
hold stocks of five million feet of aeronautical plywood. 
McDowall, Steven & Co., Ltd. (2 Upper Thames 
Street, E.C.),. have supplied their ‘‘ Lauristine ’’ .com- 


bination stove -and boiler for’ garden-city cottages” at »» . 
| Stand‘ 101/" Row 'F, a remarkable collection’ of ext 
particularly of marble work for buildings,, statuar 


Letchworth, Ealing, and Harbourne with much ‘success. 
The ‘‘ Lauristine ” has-its oven’, Tod°in “wide by 16 in. 
deep, “and it8fire; 16 in. wide, ‘side by” side. Another 
speciality on Stand 15;-Row B; for housing schemes is 
. their No. 26 range. There is a pleasing Old English type 
| of fireplace suite in hand-made delicate red bricks, which 
' would be suitable for a..different’ class of residence. This 
— latter remark applies equally to the electric heating stoves, 
of which some new designs are being shown. The firm’s 
' “ Tion’’srangé isa handsome production incorporating 
the latest improvements. . There are exhibited various 
other cooking and heating specialities. 

The. Martin-Harvey Engineering Company (116 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, S.\W.) are prepared at any 
_time.to design and construct a single machine to mould 
any type of block. . Indeed, their speciality is designing 
special machines for special -forms of blocks. 
the ‘“ Marvey’’ types ‘on Stand 37, Row B, follow more 
or less the usual lines. But type G, which is so recent 


that it. is represented by a-model only, presents some © 


novel-features: Four moulds are employed, and they are 
arranged at the extremities of four arms revolving round 
a fixed axle which is turned by the action of a geared 
capstan: Pressure (which can be regulated according to 
the material) is applied to the back of the mould by means 
of a cam mounted on. the axle. The mould is adjustable 
to give solid blocks of any thickness up to 6 inches. The 
standard, size is 18 inches -by-9 inches. The advantages 
claimed included the elimination of the human element, 
so far as. consolidating the block is concerned, and the 
speed of Outputi i. he yh 
HE. N. Mason & Sons, Limited (Colchester and Arc- 
light House, 27 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, .H.C.), 
include on Stand 19 (Gallery), Row B, a wide range and 
comprehensive outfit of drawing “and general office 
supplies and furniture, general printing, photoprinting, 
&e. ‘One very useful novelty is a fountain drawing pen, 
with telescope-compass, -christened the: “! Minerva.’’ It 
can be put to a variety of uses; for, instance, a set of 


compasses can easily be attached to the holder, or the 


pen itself can be replaced by a metal nozzle for stencil- 
ings ; a movable segment permits of variation of thickness 


The firm are both 


Three of”: 
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Stand 1704, Row J, has hinted to us of a possible solutio! 


_if a mistress who is cookless should obtain a ‘* Quicksey | 
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in the strokes. Another addition to the 2,000 lines sole 


by this firm is. their “ Arclight *’ true-to-seale composi 


tion, by the use of which, we understand, it is: possible 
from good tracings to take without: difficulty more. 
fifty copies from one impression. ‘This composition 
keeps fresh over a’remarkable length of time. « On the 
stand there is a full range of surveying instruments 
including a new type of telescope pole with roller-shutte 
scale. The firm, which has been in business for nearly 
twenty years, hope: to be in complete possession o: 
extended works at Colchester in six months: — ia 
At. Bay 12, in the Gallery, demonstrations: are giver 
of Mitchell’s ‘‘ Hot-Wash’’ geyser, which is being manu 
factured by the patentees, Messrs. W. T. Mitchell d 
Company (Campbell Works, Belfast. Road, Stoke New. 
ington, N.). Its construction comprises some importan| 
departures. from the usual patterns... Internally it éon 
sists of two cylinders with a series of conical baffles: Phe 
water rises from the bottom between the cylinders anc 
flows down the baffles; the heat from the thirty-sever 
Bray’s burners comes up the entre and forces its way 
between these baffles wath ‘the result that the heat come: 
both above and under the water. The abnormal heating 
surface enables some surprising results to be obtained. 
It is calculated that 20 gallons of water raised:to 101° F 


-can be obtained’in 114 minutes at a cost’ of¢a fractior 


over a penny-with gas at 5s..6d. per. 1,000 cubic feet. 
In a test on the stand, water running at 2 quarts ¢ 
minute became too hot in 20 seconds for the hand. There 
is always_a big reserve of water in the geyser, and the 
gas consumption is 5‘cubic feet in 2 minutes 45 seconds. 
‘‘ Hot-Wash ’’ geysers. are made ‘throughout of 24-wire 


gauge copper with the whole of the interior heavily 


tinned. 
oon Amselm..Odling 
139 New NOH 


ig.é..Sons, Limited. (Crown Whart 
Road, N. 1), have brought. together or 


garden work. The‘ firm are manufacturers ’and-¢o 
tractors, marble and granite merchants, quarry owners. 
and decorative marble contractors. 


C. A. Peters, Limited (Derby and London), have 


“treated all the woodwork of , their,. pavilion, No. 65, 


Row L, with ‘* Peterlineum.’’ This preservative, whicl 
was formerly called Carbolineum, gives a pleasant nut 
brown colour. A photograph on the stand shows the 
215. feet flagstaff, presented. to. Kew Gardens by the 
Government of British Columbia, being treated with this 
long-established material. Other,products of the firm are 
‘‘ Antioxide,’’ a varnish~ for applying over ‘“* Peter. 
lineum ’’; and Imperial black varnish for preventing rus 
on exterior ironwork. 7 

P. & A. Picard (for whom Robert Adams are the sole 
agents in England) have been established for no.less thar 
two centuries. . Their display on Stand 178, J, is a really 
delightful one. They are represented by high-class bronzé 


‘fittings (chased and gilt) which would give an air © 


distinction to any room. It is French design and craits: 
manship at its best—and that is high praise indeed. The 
present moment offers a, unique opportunity for securing 
such fine work from France at a moderate cost, for th 
rate of exchange reduces the price by half. | 

Mr. F. B. Pitcher (57 Ashburton Grove, N. 7) is the 


proprietor of the Mangapp Brick and Tile Works @ 
Burnham-on-Crouch. Their speciality is hand-made re¢ 
facing bricks, which can be burnt to any shade of colow 
to suit architects’ requirements. A modest display ma! 
be seen at Stand 25, Row B. | 

The ‘‘ Quicksey’’ Cabinet Manufacturing Compani 
(Cromwell House, Fulwood Place, High Holborn, W.C. 
triumphantly prove how ingenuity can be brought to bea 
upon kitchen equipment in order to save labour. A! 
examination of the. ‘‘ Quicksey’’ kitchen» cabinet ©! 


of the servant problem. Those houses which are fortu 
nate enough to possess one ought to. experience littl 
trouble in retaining their cook. We even suggest tha 
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CONCRETE 66 KING 5) PLASTER 
BLOCKS SLABS 


watts PARTITIONS. aoors 


|__FIBROUS PLASTER CEILING SLABS 


Ferro-Concrete and Glass Constructions 


“FERRO GLASS” PAVEMENT LICHTS 


“KING” CONCRETE CLAZING BARS 


}. A. KING & CO." ontannn sucoias, vero 


Tel: City 2213 and Cent. 773, and Leeds 22712. 


Prompt Delivery & Reduced Prices. 


Ideal Radiators and Ideal Boilers in practically all 
current patterns can now be supplied promptly from 
stock, including all heights of Ideal Classic Four-Column 
Radiators. 


Considerable reductions have been made in prices 
of nearly all goods and especially in the lower heights of 
Ideal Radiators which are most in demand for residential 


work, 
[DEAL x [DEAL 
RADIATORS BOILERS 
Ideal Classic Radiators are distinguished by their graceful fluted 
columns which harmonise with the most artistic surroundings; they 


occupy thirty per cent. less floor space than other patterns, require only 
half the water contents and are highly efficient. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. 


Telephone ; Central 4220. Telegrams: “ Radiators, Hull.” 


London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Te'ephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: “ Liableness, London.” 


Agents in Great Britain carrying stocks of “ Ideal” Radiators and ‘‘ Ideal” Boilers: 
Baxendale & Co. Ltd., Miller Street Works, Manchester. | William Macleod & Co., 60-64 Robertson Street, Glasgow 


| 
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her work will be so facilitated she will not feel the need 
for such help. 
without complication, and would be invaluable in a small 
_ kitchen or one which is also used.as a living-room. . When 
closed it is a handsome piece of furniture; when open 
it isa honeycomb of cupboards, “drawers, and canisters. 
The items comprised in the dry goods section of the larder 
have each their own receptacle, automatically sealed, and 
come easily to the hand. 


The Salter Paint Co. (150 Southampton Row, W.0.)* 


sell a number of products for decorators under the trade 
brand of ‘f Bow Bells’’—*so» christened because their 
works are in Bow—including enamels and varnish and 
prepared paints, distempers, white lead, American turps, 
oils, &c. But the visitor to Stand 31 C will find that 
particular stress is being laid on their flat-oil, paint. For 


this many claims aré made, oné of the principal being» 


that no matter on what surface it is applied, if wet or 
greasy, it will dry hard and adhere firmly, and so forms 
a splendid undercoat for wallpaper, paint, or distemper. 
On plaster, brick, and cement a coat of flat-oil priming 
should be used: Both the flat-oil paint and the’ primings 
are sold in any colour. 

The Scruby-Harkness Building Mould Co. (Harlow, 
Essex) have, on their stand‘in the annexe, No. 77a, 
Row ‘EH, one of the novelties’ of the exhibition, The 
machine is for building walls in situ.’ The mould is of 
aluminium. Its sides are fixed on swivels from tube- 
steel bars connected to two angles which form legs. 
These legs or arches can be expanded from 4% in. to 9 in. 


The release of the sides gives an’ upward and outward 


movement, thus. avoiding any suction or disturbance of 
the block’s surface. The end plates, being fluted, form 
a key for the adjoining block. As soon as the mould 1s 
filled it is drawn back along the wall and falls into posi- 
tion again ready for refilling with semi-dry concrete. 
Corner blocks can be made on the ground and placed in 
position. In three hours the blocks become hard enough 
to carry an upper’ course. ‘It is claimed that the 4-ft. 
machine will make and lay the equivalent to fifty bricks 
in ten minutes. 

William Shepherd & Sons, Ltd. (Milkstone, Roch- 
dale), exhibit on Stand 13, Row. B, in the Gallery, 
samples of their various products, ‘such as ‘asphaltic slag 
and limestone, broken slag and fine slag. The firm can 
claim fifty years of road-making experience. One of their 
specialities‘is.a patent tram-rail parging block, whichis 
inserted between the flanges of the rail and, by com- 
pletely, filling the void, gives an unyielding support to the 
adjacent paving. ‘These blocks, which are of blue-ware, 
have been adopted by twenty-eight Corporations and 
tramway companies. 

John Slater, Ltd. (branch of Amalgamated Indus- 
trials, Ltd., 9 Union Court, Broad Street, E.C.) have, 
on Stand 7, Row B, a Rackham 5-b.h.p. paraffin (kero- 
sene) engine which has been designed so as to be run 
without any skilled attention. It is supplied for portable 
or stationary contractor’s power plant for driving 
crushers, mixers, hoists, woodworking machinery. As 
the engine is pre-eminently a mass-production job, and 
all parts are interchangeable, spares can be obtained at 
the shortest notice and practically at self-cost. 

Smuth’s Builders’ Accessories, Ltd. (Wyvil Road, 
Vauxhall, S.W.) are giving, at Stand 8, Row B, demon- 
strations with their admirable patent ladder cripple, of 
which many hundreds are in use. Perhaps the most con- 
vincing way of. suggesting its merits will be by quoting 
the following letter from Messrs. Higgs & Hill, Ltd.: 
‘‘ The patent cripples supplied by you are in every way 
satisfactory. They are quite the most handy and con- 
venient scaffold requisite with which we have come in 
contact during many years’ connection with the trade. 
We shall be pleased to place further orders when occasion 
arises.’’ 


Stand 138, Row G, is a building erected by 


G. R. Speaker & Co. (Eternit House, Stevenage Road, . ha 
safe made by the firm at the time when 1t was estab. 


S.W.) to show their patent ‘‘ Trellit ’’ principle in various 
 gtages.--‘* Trellit ’’ buildings consist of a light steel 
collapsible framing with walls of double “ Kternit’’ 
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sheets and the ceiling frame closed in with roof boardin 
and ‘‘ Eternit ’’ tiles. A recent improvement is a pater 
composite truss which greatly economises space in pacl 
ing and weight in handling. ‘‘ Eternit’’ corrugate 
sheets can be supplied in the standard size'of 8 tect Ion 
by 8 feet 24 inches wide, the corrugations having 4 pite 
of 5 inches. . 
The ‘‘ Opalograph’’ duplicator is arousing muc 
interest on Stand 79, Row E, where it is being shown } 
Messrs. Staines Kitchen Hquipment, Co., Ltd., who ay 
acting as agents. . The weed possesses many obviou 
merits. It is compact, simple, particularly ¢lean, quic 
in giving perfect copies, and is moderate in cost. |] 
proved as successful in reproducing an architectur:; 
illustration from our own editorial pages as it was i 
reproducing in facsimile a, sentence from our own editori: 
handwriting. Sas See eee ; ; 
The Standard Plating and ‘‘ Kupron”’ Works, Lté 
(62-66 Rosebery Avenue, Clerkenwell, E.C.) are to b 
congratulated on the high-class character of thei 
Kupronart metal work on Stand 95, Row E. “‘ Kupron 
ising ’—i.e. the electro-depositing of pure copper in 
liquid state—is now possible of application to practical: 
any material. On the stand it may be seen, for instance 
as an impregnation of some splendid plaster caps, iro 
collapsible gates, memorial tablets, woodwork, and mete 
casements. The finish:may be in any desired tone. Th 
detail is so sharp that it is easy to understand why th 
firm were selected to supply reproductions of silver wi 
in the British Museum to the Italian Government, 4 
as to reproduce fossils for our own Natural 
Museum. Kupron art metal work, ranging from 


British labour, is electio-plating in gold, silver,’ 
brass, nickel and tin,’ Pages ae 
Messrs. 


Stothert & Pitt, Ltd. (11 Victoi 
S.W.), exhibit on Stand 39, Row C, two of their 
toria’’ concrete mixers, one with an unmixed 
capacity of 42 cubic feet, and the other of 8% cul 
A smaller machine is the standard Victoria H.M 
which can be moved about by one or two men; ib 
tended to be driven by a 24-h.p. oil-engine, but it cam bi 
converted into a hand mixer. Another exhibit is thet 
‘“Dri-crete ’’ block-making machine, in which t 
blocks of wet-mix conerete are faced with a thin la 
‘‘Pudlo’’ waterproofer and cement. A som 
similar type of machine for making partitio 
18 inches by 12 inches by 2 inches, 2% inch 
83 inches in thickness, is shown. 

Sturtevant Engineering Co., Lid. (147 Queen 
Street, E.C.), are probably best known to our rea 
their industrial ventilating plants and f 
Stand 89, Row E, they have concentrated on the 
bine vacuum cleaners, both stationary and portable ' 
In a Sturtevant cleaner, a series of fans or turbine ¥ 
mounted on a common shaft draws the. air from wh 
wheel, until the suction reaches the required degre 
considerable number of installations can be sé 
London and the provinces working under all cond 
and in almost every type and size of building. 

John Tann, Limited (117 Newgate Street, Hi 
claim to be the oldest firm of safe manufacturer 
world. Their stand, No. 41, Row C, appropriatel 


tois the Tann safe which was sent to the Great Exhibitior 
of 1851, and which included the fire-resisting compositi i 
invented by John Tann in 1843, and finally their lates 
crane hinged ‘‘ Invulnerable’”’ safe constructed to Tesh 
fire, burglars, the drill, high explosive, the oxy-acetylen 
blow-pipe, and every known risk and form of attack. 
striking object-lesson in the evolution of security 
have been appropriately added to by the inclusion 


in 1795. John Tann set up another link in this chaiy 
of evolution in 1865 when he originated the compo 
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STOCKYARDS 


LONDON. 
Riverside Works. 
East Greenwich SE. 


MANCHESTER. 
Trafford Park. 


EDINBURGH. 
StAndrew Steel Works. 


GLASGOW. 
Pinkston, 
Office 19,Waterloo St 


BIRMINGHAM 
Office. +7, Temple Row. 


NEWCASTLE on TYNE. 
Milburn House 


London City Office. 
3, LAURENCE : POUNTNEY HILL. 


+, connect with the air, cavities in the wall. 
h of the concrete blocks, a testing | 
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drill- proof steel plate which consists of alternate layers 
of hard high carbon steel and tough mild steel rolled and 
welded together at a great heat. The stand shows various 
types of s Anchor Reliance ”’ 
doors, strong room shelving, steel plate, ‘closet doors, 
steel chests, cash and deed boxes. and locks for all 
purposes. 

The Telephone Manufacturing Co. (1920), 
(Hollingsworth Works, Martell Road, S.E. 21) have up in 
the” Gallery, at Bay 25, a8 complete seriés of automatic 
inter-communicating telephones for works, office, and 
special requirements. A few of the features of this new 
system of private installation on a big scale are: the 
‘Round Call,’’ which enables several officials to hold a 
simultaneous conference} a central selective secret con- 


versational control, and the automatic visual indication - 


of engaged lines. ‘The instruments shown on the’stand 
range from single to fifty-line capacity of both desk and 
wall types. The most recent development is a ‘‘ Laryn- 
gaphone,’’ which is for such conditions as preclude the 
use of a mouthpiece—the sound of the spoken word being 

‘“ tapped ” 
instrument is for purposes like aviation, deep-water 
diving, mine rescue-work, and power stations. ©The 


‘* Laryngaphone,’’ can be fitted to existing telephones of 
any make or type. 
“Thermos’’ Flooring Co., Ltd. (Glasgow. and 


171 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.), are contractors, to the 
Admiralty, Office: of Works, and H.M. Prison Commis- 
sioners. Their magnesite : composition floor has also been 
approved by the Board of Trade for use on ship-decks. It 
can be laid on concrete, stone, wood, or any solid founda- 
tion, and the surface either trowel finished or highly 
polished. On Stand 42, Row ©, it may be seen in 
different colours and borders. $‘ Thermos ”’ flooring has 
been laid in subsidised housing schemes, such as Chelms- 
ford and Havant. 


~The TourbaConstruction .Co., Ltd. (6 Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C.), exhibit on Stand 168, Row H, the 
“Frewen’’ continuous air cavity concrete and hollow 


brick system, which fulfills all the requirements of the 
Ministry of Health. Each ‘‘ Frewen”’ brick of standard 
size—16 in. by 9 in. by 6 in.—has a surface area of one 
square foot. 
build one square yard super of house wallage, and whereas 
in weight they equal thirty ordinary solid bricks, they 
cover the same area as 100 ordinary bricks. It is claimed 
that the saving over solid brickwork in cost of. brick 
material is 1s. 6d, per square yard, or 20 per cent. , ‘There 
is a. further considerable saving in transport. As all the 
cavity bricks interlock anid dovetail into each other both 
horizontally and vertically they are highly. resistant to all 
pressures, thrusts, and strains. Special bricks are 
moulded for both the string and base courses; cill and 
jamb bricks are used for the openings, and these are 
shaped angle bricks. The ‘‘ Frewen’’ system is a new 
one, but it hag aroused. marked attention. Two of the 
not least interested visitors were their Majesties the King 
and Queen when they came to Olympia on Tuesday last. 
The system of the Triangular Concrete Construction 
Co, (Hast Molesey, Surrey) is a ‘‘ replica multiple’’ 


one, in which the isosceles triangle is adopted for the © 


shape of the units, and each block of their six sizes is 
one-half the dimensions of the block .next above it in 
size, This allows of infinite variations; any break or 
corner or any. special feature can be formed without 
special blocks. or cutting. The triangular blocks form 
a hollow wall, those facing inwards being of porous and 
those facing outwards of impervious material. The bond 
is right through the wall, and at the same time is 
diagonal’ Three blocks in any course are tied together 
by one block in' the course above... Above the damp course 
a row of ventilating triangular. blocks are laid, which 
To convince 
visitors of the stren 
machine is on, Stand 298, Row B. In one test a pier 
-of -six bricks “laid. in.two-.courses..crushed..at. 16. tons, 
while two triangular blocks with the same quantity of 
material crushed at a pressure of 53 tons and 60 tons 
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doors and safes, party wall - 


Ltd. | 


at. the larynx before it leaves the mouth. This 


~(N ewbury), 


Consequently, nine of these bricks will 


G. H. Williams, A-R.1.B.A.,; (Windsor): F. 1 
(Maidenhead) H. HE. Watliaeom F.SA.; and - 
Willcocks, F.R.I.B.A., (Hon. Sec. ). 


‘Lane, 
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The ‘system | serio is the invent 7 
Major W. G. Smith, of Imber Court Works, Tham 
Ditton) has been on the market, for less than two year 
and has been already adopted’ for some large. contract 
including a considerable amount of work forthe Metr 
politan Police authorities and more than one housir 
scheme. 

R. G. Whitaker, Ltd. (Kingston-on- Thames), shoy 
on Stand 118, Row F, a series of ‘'-R. G. W,’ * machin 
for the mantiactuike ‘of concrete slabs and: blocks of evel 
description, from a brick-size block to an 8-feet lintel ar 
post. In the fifteen years the firm have been maki 
concrete machinery, particular attention has been paid - 
designing machines for special work. At the back | 
thei stand may be seen a collection of solid and cere 
blocks of all sizes and finish. The’ ieee addition doe 
‘“R.G:W.”’ series is known as the'* ’ type, whi 
will make any slab, cored or hollow, ‘path 18 inches ‘| 
9 inches by 2 inches up to9 inches. It will produce a an 
quoin, tee, or return-end block. It will give, a wate 
proof, , rock, or any other face desired. In addition | 
partition slabs and building blocks, it will gives SIX bricl 
sized blocks, made on edge, or four brick-sized frogge 
blocks, or three dovetail floor blocks 9 inches long. 


Reading Society of : Architeali | 
THE Quarterly Meeting of the ‘Reading Society ‘ 
Architects was held last week at the Chamber of Con 
merce Meeting Room when forty-six architects we 
present, including the President, Mr. C. Steward Smit 


F.R.I.B.A.,’ in the chair; and Messrs. A. Coope 
AR.LB.A. (Slough), A. S. Cox, M.S.A,, TB‘ 
Cumming, A. ee 1.B. Aly 7B of Floyd, F, R. I, B. y: 


pth Freeman, ARTB AR ee 8 
Gardner: Mrtona A pam Goodman, J. R, Greenawa: 
H.S-1.; N. W:, Harrison, F.RT. B.A. (Oxford) :: V 
Roland Howell, F.R.1I.B. A, P. A. Hopkins; 
(Gerrards Cross), Harry Hutt, A.R.LB-AS, 
Kimpton, A.R.I.B.A. (Sunningdale) H. M. 
ee) E: ‘P: Morgan, W. Galt Millar, 
W.°R: -Morris; J. 8: Paton, M.5.A., Hi Ww 
Rising, F.R.I. B.A.. Thos, Rayson, A.B.LB. ACs 
R. A. Rix; (Burnham) Basil Sutton, A.R.I.B. A 
bourn) H. W. Smith, M.S.A., (Oxford). G. B 
Wills, A.R.I.B.A.; (Marlow) F, G. Sainsbury, 


After several new members had been elected; 3 
MacAlister, the Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
Architects, gave a very interesting and com 
address on the proposed Berks, Bucks, 
Architectural Association, in which he pointed | 0 
need for such an Association and the value it wo 
the profession. 

“After considerable discussion jn which the educ 
and other advantages of the Association were co 
if was unanimously resolved to form such an Asso 
and a Committee was appointed to arrange the ne 
details consisting of Messrs. C. Steward Smi 
Howell, H. W. Rising, C. B. Willcocks, Tho: 
Gees Gardner, N. W. Harrison, H. W. Sm 
Sutton, P. A. Hopkins, Gauls Williams, Hy 
Berkeley Wills, A. Cooper, R. A. Rix, 6. 8. 
with, Mr.. H. Hutt as-Hon. Seo:.; ~ aaa 

In, conjunction with the three-counties A 
is proposed to form several affiliated local 
societies similar to those already” formed ‘at 
Oxford, so that all architects in the three cou 
in close touch with the central Pedy 


Ar the annual meeting of the Tone I 
British Decorators, held at the Painters’ Hall, Litth Pr 
E.C., .Mr. .W...Stewart Greene, managing direct) 
of the firm of Greene & Abbot, Ltd., of 473 Oxford Strec 
W., was unanimously elected president for the ensuing yea 
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THREE IMPORTANT BUILDING MATERIALS 


ARE BEING EXHIBITED AT THE 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION—APRIL 12 to 26, 


STAND 92. 
“SELF-SENTERING” 


(EXPANDED METAL). 


“TRUSSIT” 


(THE BACKBONE OF CONCRETE WALLS). 


FOR REINFORCED 
CONCRETE FLOORS, 
ROOFS, BRIDGES, 
CULVERTS, STRONG 
ROOMS, FACTORY 
BUILDINGS, Etc. 


FOR REINFORCED 
CONCRETE WALLS. 


FOR REINFORCED 
CONCRETE FLOORS, 
ROOFS, BRIDGES, 
CULVERTS, STRONG 
ROOMS, FACTORY 
BUILDINGS, Etc. 


FOR © REINFORCED 
CONCRETE WALLS. 


TER F LASTER 
paritioss. AND =“ A ERRINGBONE” — bsermoxs “And 
CEILINGS. Aue HORT CEILINGS. 
FIRE-PROOF. TIME-DEFYING. 


VERMIN-PROOF. 


SELF -SENTERING EXPANDED» METAL WORKS LIMITED, 


110 CANNON STREET, E.C. 4. 


The finest Boiler made for Domestic Hot Water 
Supply and for Hot Water Heating with Radiators. 


AND ECONOMY. 


British Invention and Manufacture. 
Through all Heating and Hot Water Engineers and Builders’ Merchants. 


Patentees : 
Sucers, to H.C. ROBOTTOM & CO. 


Makers of Door Springs of all kinds. 
“Helical” Spring Hinges. 

The “Invincible,” ‘* Climax,” ** Smith’s” 
and other Floor Springs. 


“BASECO” PATENT BOILER. 


ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED FOR EFFICIENCY 


BURNS COAL, COKE, ANTHRACITE AND HOUSEHOLD REFUSE, 


0. BRUSTER & DE LAUNOIT, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS, it. 


THE “BRITON” 
Door Check 
and Spring 


i A I 


is fl 


The “Briton” Door Check and Spring. _ , 


Panic Bolts, Fanlight Openers, &c., &ce. 


Hospital Street, BIRMINGHAM 


THE L RELIANCE” 
atent Automatic Panic Bolt. 


For Right and Left Hand 


Doors, without change. 


All British Made. 
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Airship Sheds and their Erection. 
By Luxe Haminton Larmutu, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


Av the commencement of the Great War in August 1914 ; 


Great Britain had only six sheds actually built or building 
for the construction and housing of non-rigid and rigid 
airships. ( subn 
menace emphasised the need for rapid expansion in the 


production of airships for convoying merchant, troop and 


passenger ‘ships, and also for observational duties in con- 
junction with the Navy. This necessitated the construc- 
tion of stations or bases equipped with housing for 
personnel, roads, drainage, water, electric ight and power 
supplies, plant for manufacturing hydrogen gas and the 
provision of sheds for housing the airships. 
one airship sheds were manufactured during’ the period 
1914-1919; they vary in span from 45 feet to 180 feet, 
in height (clear headroom) from 50 feet to 130 feet, and 
in length from 150 to 840 feet. The total floor area 
covered ‘by these sheds is approximately 78 acres. Full 
details were given in the paper of the allowable stresses 
on the different materials used in the construction of the 
sheds, and the conditions under which they were 
designed. 

Sheds for Non-Rigid Airships.—The sheds for non- 
rigid airships are of two types, permanent and semi- 
permanent; the former are mostly of steel construction 
throughout, and the latter of timber or timber and steel; 
covered with canvas or corrugated steel sheeting. Details 
are given of two semi-portable sheds for non-rigid ships, 
one in steel and the other in timber construction. These 
sheds are 50 feet'span, 56 feet clear height, and 175 feet 
long; they are assembled at practically ground level, and 
only winches and small tackle are required for their erec- 
tion. It. is estimated that the latter type (timber) can 
be completely erected in ten hours by forty men. Both 
these sheds are suitable for erection on sites having a 
gradient of 1 in 20. The largest of the sheds for non- 
rigid ships, 1.e., of spans about 110 feet, length 350 feet, 
and height 80 feet, are of the three-pin arch design, con- 
structed in steel, with the lower pin joints either at ground 
level or springing from the tops of braced trestla4s. These 
sheds were erected with travelling steam derrick cranes 
running on tracks at ground level, or by portable steel- 
lattice masts with winches and blocks and tackle. 

‘Sheds for Rigid Airships.—The sheds for rigid air- 
ships are constructed of steel, and were designed with 
the’ intention that they would remain as permanent 
structures after the war. Eleven steel-framed sheds were 
designed, constructed, and erected ; eight of these sheds 
are of the three-pin arch type on trestles, one is a two- 
pin arch springing from ground level, and the other two 
braced roof girders on high trestles. The latest design 
is.a shed of two equal spans, each 150 feet wide, 130 feet 
clear height, and 750 feet long; it covers an area of 
8% acres, and is probably. the largest building in the 
world. 2 

The rigid sheds have longitudinal gangways in the 
roof, with cross gangways at suitable intervals; access 
stairways are provided, generally three on each side of 
the shed. Gangways are also provided externally at the 
eaves. In each shed not less than five runway beams for 
l-ton claw travellers are provided; these are located one 
under each eaves externally, and the remainder inside 
the shed just below the lower boom of the main roof 
frames or tie beams. An observation cabin is provided 
for each shed; it is situated at one end and above the 
ridge. The trestles which carry the roof are ceiled over 
ata suitable height, and walled in for use as offices, 
workshops, &c. In the centre of each shed a hydrogen 
trench, with movable covers, is constructed to take the 

gas mains, valyes and draw-off points. 

Airship Shed Doors.—With one or two exceptions 
the sheds are provided with doors at each end; a few of 
these doors are of the ordinary type of vertical sliding 


b Abstract of a paper read at the Ordinary meeting of~ the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on April 5. 
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door, rolling on rails at ground level and steadied at th 


top between guides on an overhead girder. Most of th 
doors are, however, of the A-frame, ballasted, sel} 
supporting type, running ona broad-gauge track on con 
crete foundations. .The latest type of door, of which fy] 
particulars are given, is semi-ballasted, 1.e., it is onl 
stable in the first instance for one-half of the maximur 
wind pressure; when this is exceeded suspending link 
with rollers transfer the uplifting force to the coneret 
foundations of the door-track. The door-leaves to th 
sheds for rigid airships vary in weight from 200 tons 
320 tons, and considerable difficulty was experienced i; 
regard to the gears and running wheels. The doors ar 
operated by winches or capstans and spare gearing; ij 
some cases they are hauled along by wire ropes or chains 

Erection of large Sheds.—Generally speaking, all th 


» large sheds‘were erected by cranes mounted on a travellin; 


staging and moving along tracks laid down the centr 
of the shed. In a few cases the door framework wa 
erected and used as a travelling staging before bein; 
finally placed on the permanent tracks. In the case o 
the two-pin. arch design, the centre portion of the roo 
was assembled, in situ, piece by piece on a platforn 
raised to.the required height above the ground; the sid 
or vertical portions were assembled near the ground with 
the lower pin joints coupled up. When the parts of tw 
main frames had been assembled in this manner th 


vertical portions » were rotated from their recumben 


position to thé vertical and connected up, at staging level 
to the centre portion. 4 
Kzpansion Joints.—The author pointed out that nc 
provision has been made for expansion and contractior 
except in the case of the large twin shed previously re 
ferred to. He gave the results of some tests on two o 
the sheds which»imdicated a longitudinal expansion o 
ve inch in 700 feet for a rise of one degree in the tempera. 
ture of the air in the roof of the shed; in a transyers 
direction the increase is about gl, inch in a span o 
180 feet. To provide for this expansion, the bolt-hole: 
in all the members in two bays are slotted; these. bays 
are arranged to divide the length of the shed intc 
approximately three equal parts. 4 
Mooring Mast.—A mooting mast for airships was 
described and illustrated. In principle, the gear consist: 
of a tall steel mast or tower, of such a, height that wher 
the ship is attached by the nose to the mast, she ride 
onan even keel at a height of upwards ‘of 100 féet above 
the ground. The top portion of the masthead, to whicl 
the vessel is attached, is designed to rotate, so that th 
ship, when moored, may always lie directly head to wind 
Wind Presswre.—With one exception, no account hai 
been taken in the calculations of negative pressure on the 
The author suggested that investigations bi 
made of actual wind pressures on one’of the largest 0 
the existing sheds, as the tendency is.te demand mucl 
larger sheds in the future. eis | 
The whole of the airship sheds and subsidiary work: 
described in the paper were carried out under the Givi 
Engineer-in-Chief (formerly Director of Works) to the 


<2. ee NBEM: | 


NINETEEN of the owners of villas in Swansfield Parl 
Road have sent a protest to the Alnwick Urban Counci 
against any further building of houses at that place, 1 
view of their property being depreciated in value, conse 
quent upon. the particularly common type jof houses it 
process of erection by the Council opposite their frontage 
in connection with the building scheme. After some dis 
cussion the Council decided that the protest be forwardec 
to the Ministry of Health for their observations thereon. 

- AT a meeting of .Weetslade District Council at Dudley 
the seal of the Council was affixed to the eontraet witl 
Messrs. J. W. Braithwaite & Co. for the building of 10( 
houses at Dudley. The contract with Mr. J. McLaren, jun. 
for the construction of the necessary roads and sewers il 
connection with the Council’s housing scheme at Dudley wa! 
also sealed. The clerk was’instructed to apply. to the Ministr} 
of Health for permission to borrow from the Public Work 
Loan Commissioners £100,000. for the purpose of carryin 
out the housing scheme at Dudley. 
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Forthcoming Events. 


Friday, April 22.—Architects’ Welcome Club.—Dinner 
in the Pillar Hall, Olympia. 7 P.M. 
— Town Planning Institute.-—Meeting at 92 Victoria 


Street, Westminster, S:.W. Paper by Mr. George L. Pepler, - 


F.S.I., on ‘‘Some Town Planning Problems.’’? 6 p.m. 

Monday, April 25.—Ayrchitectural Association.—Meeting 
at 34 Bedford Square. Paper by Sir Lawrence Weaver, 
K.B.E, (Director-General, Land and Supplies Department, 
Ministry of Agriculture), entitled ‘‘ Rural. Cottages: 
Common Sense and Architecture.’’ 7 P.M. 

Tuesday, April 26.—Illuminating Engineering Society.— 
Meeting at 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. Paper by Mr, 
W. J. Jones, entitled ‘‘ Ship-lighting in relation to Comfort, 
Safety, and Efficiency.’’ 8 p.m. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers.—General Meeting to 
be followed by Annual General Meeting at Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 5.15 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 27.—The London Society.—Dinner at 
the Royal Adelaide Galleries, King William Street, Strand, 
W.C. Very Rev. Dr. Inge will speak on ‘‘ London in 1971.”’ 
7.60 P.M. 
ia Thursday, April 28.—Royal Institute of British Archi- 

tects. Public Lecture at 9 Conduit Street, W., by Mr. A. 

‘Clutton Brock, entitled ‘‘ Architecture as Everyone’s Con- 
¢ cern.’ 6 P.M. 

— Concrete Institute.—Meeting at 296 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, 8.W. Paper by Professor F. C. Lea, D.S&c., 
M.Inst.C.E., entitled ‘‘ The Elastic Modulus of Concrete.”’ 
7.30 P.M. 


Progress of Housing Schemes. 


New housing schemes submitted to the. Ministry 
during the week ended April 8 numbered fifteen, bringing 
the total number of schemes submitted to 11,483. The 
schemes approyed now number 9,027 and comprise about 
57,700 acres. : 

Twenty-one lay-out schemes. were. submitted and 
twenty-two approved during the week, bringing the total 
number of lay-outs submitted to 7,505 and number 
approved to 6,962. 

House plans representing 596 houses were submitted 
and plans for 565 houses approved. The total number 
of houses represented in, all plans now submitted’ is 
295,349 and in the plans approved 276,538. 

During the week tenders were submitted for 799 
houses. Tenders for 484 were approved, bringing the 
total number of houses in tenders submitted to 192,777 
and in tenders approved to 177,050. Contracts have 
been signed for 156,587 houses. 


German Constructional Steelwork. 


STRUCTURAL engineers in Germany, according ‘to the 
report from our Department of Overseas Trade continue 
to be well employed and are reported to have orders in 
hand for foreign account. The home demand is slack 
on account of the comparatively high prices and 
restricted to beams and girders for housing requirements. 
The coal strike in England resulted in orders being placed 
in Germany, and manufacturers were found willing to 
make fixed quotations and favourable deliveries. | 

The adjustment of prices by the Eisenwirtschaftsbund, 
which remained in force from November 1 to the end of 
February, gave German manufacturers good facilities for 
making firm quotations. The prices for girders and 
plates for the inland market are given in another part’ of 
this report. Bs Sires i as 

Manufacturers find little difficulty in working up to 
British Standard specifications, but the less stringent 
specifications of the Prussian railways, which did much 


to help the industry before, work in their favour when 


accepted by foreign clients. The prejudice against basic 


material which was prominent in’ England but non- 


existent in Germany was not only injurious to the British 
manufacturer quoting in foreign markets, but of assist- 
ance to the German. : | 
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General. 


A puBLIC inquiry was held at Staniforth last week } 
Mr. M. G. Weeks, M.I.C.E., into an application by th 
Thorne Rural Council for permission ‘to borrow £40,850 fo 
works of sewage and sewage disposal for the township o 
Staniforth, to meet. the growing needs of the colliery village 
At present the Council were erecting 299 houses, and th 
Hatfield Main Utility Society 408 houses. These, howeve; 
were only looked upon as an instalment of what woul, 
eventually be required for the whole of the district. 

Tur text has been issued of a Bill which has the objec 
of giving all medical officers of health and sanitary inspec 
tors security in their tenure of office similar to that enjoye 
by Poor Law medical officers, metropolitan medical officer 
of health, and medical officers of health appointed by Count 
Councils. In London the sanitary inspector is so called }; 
law, but outside London the law names him “inspector o 
nuisances.’’ It is proposed that the London name shall } 
generally used. aa 

A sELECTION from the etched work of the late Willian 
Strang, R.A., whose sudden death occurred at Bournemout 
on April 12, has been artanged in Room 152 of the Victori 
and Albert Museum. One of Professor Legros’ deyotec 
pupils at the Slade School soon after that celebrated-maste 
was installed there forty-eight years ago, Strang <rétaine 
even in his later work evidences of the inspiration he ther 
received. His output was a very large one. The etching 
exhibited cannot cover the full range, but deal with th 
period of his activities from the early ’eighties until 1914 
Further examples can also be seen in the Students’ Roon 
of the Department of Engraving, Illustration and Design. 

THe Ministry of Health has issued a memorandum deal 
ing with the financial side of the Housing Bill, 1921, nov 
before Parliament. The only provision of the Bill which in 
volves increased Exchequer expenditure is that which extend; 
the period authoriging the payment of grant to any person 
or body of persons,’ constructing approved houses. Thi 
provision does not affect the aggregate amount of the gran 
of £15,000,000 under the Additional Powers Act, 1919, o: 
which it is estimated that a sum not exceeding £9,000,00( 
will be expended in consequence of the extension of time pro: 
posed to be given. As to the provisions of the Bill involvin; 
a charge on the rates, it is stated that an estimate as 
this amount is impracticable. an 


Trade Notes. — q 
Tuomas Fatpo & Co., Lrp., asphalte manufacturers anc 
contractors, Windsor House, Kingsway, W.C., inform u 


' that Mr. R. B. Brierley has retired from the directorshij 


of the Company, and that Mr. Perey J:°D. Webster an 
Mr. J. S.. Muir Simpson have been elected as directors. — 

Tue En-tout-Cas Company, Syston, Leics., sole patentee 
and makers of the ‘‘ Kn-tout-Cas ’’ hard lawn tennis courts 
have been favoured with the official order for the ten har 
courts for the new world’s championship ground at Wimble 
don Park, including the centre hard court, which, w 
understand, will be used for the world’s hard court cham 
pionship. So all of these hard courts will be the famou 
‘‘Kn-tout-Cas’’ hard lawn tennis courts. 


Tun Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd. 
will hold their twenty-second ordinary general meeting 4 
River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, .C., on April 26 
During the past year there was a good demand for Port 
land cement both at home and abroad, satisfactory price 
being secured, particularly for export shipment. The trad 
ing profits of the company for the year show a substantia 
relative improvement as compared with the previous perio! 
of six months. The revenue derived from investments als 
shows a relative improvement, largely due to the imerease' 
return obtained from the company’s works abroad. In vier 
of the prevailing uncertain conditions, the directors hav 
determined on a conservative policy, and: they according! 
recommend a dividend of 10 per cent. on the issued ordinar, 
share capital, the payment of which will leave £79,050 t 
be added to the balance brought. forward, ‘after makin! 
adequate reserves in respect of excess profits duty and cor 
poration profits tax... Provision has been made in the profi 


the redemption of the debenture stocks as well as for sundr 
other charges for depreciation and sinking fund. The 
items, together with the amount of £250,000 carried to th 
general depreciation account, amount to £328,848. 
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Reason versus Egotism. 


A Goop deal has been heard of late of the disastrous 
esthetic effect of selfishness in architecture, of the 
melancholy consequences of designing a building 
apart from its surroundings, a process which may 
spoil a neighbourhood for ever, yet against which 
legislative protection appears impossible. It seems 
incredible that the evil should not only exist, but 
actually.be spreading, as a glance at any great street 
in London or a provincial town will show ; and the 
only cure appears to be an increased sensitiveness 
to public rights, an increased perception of the folly 
of selfishness and the rule of taste, a thing at first 
sight of slow and doubtful growth. 

Yet there is no reason to despair of improvement ; 
the very stress now laid upon the evil should suffice 
to give pause to any architect employed upon a build- 
ing related to other buildings by position and pro- 
minence. ‘There was a time, and that not so re- 
mote, when an architect or sculptor, accepting a com- 
mission for a monument, for a cathedral or parish 
church, did not trouble to visit the site in which 
such a monument was to be set up, or even to in- 
quire about the exact space available for his work. 
The monument was completed, and sent to the 
church to be set up by local masons, who had no 
hesitation whatever in doing away with traceries, 
cutting into arches, or otherwise damaging the struc- 
ture to get the monument into position. Thus when 

-Nollekens produced a monument representing 
* Benevolence suspending a circular medallion on 
which is a profile of the deceased’’ for the church 
of Brington, Northants, it was placed against the 
great east window, blocking up all but the tops of 
the lights. Somtimes the damage done was acci- 
dental. When Chantrey, for instance, produced one 
of his five statues to James Watt for Westminster 
Abbey it was hauled with the greatest difficulty, 
in three pieces, into the little chapel of St. 
Paul; so great was the weight, even so, that 
the floor gave way beneath it and the workmen 
were all but hurled into the vault below, where 
tows of coffins were visible through the gaping 
Pavement. Such an incident would be im- 
possible now, but it is less than a century since this 
preposterous exhibition of artistic egotism took place 
within the overloaded walls of the Abbey itself. Pro- 
fessional and public opinion have both advanced since 
then ; why should we despair of seeing a similar im- 
provement in regard to architecture, in which egotism 
is far less pardonable because far more conspicuous? 
For one person who is offended by Chantrey’s works 
hidden away in the little chapel of St. Paul, thou- 
Sands are, consciously or unconsciously, annoyed by 
@ building which catches the eye by its ostentatious 
ornament or disproportionate size; and it is only 
because we have so long accepted the vagaries of 
Street architecture without protest that public opinion 

as until recently failed to denounce such qualities as 
Outrageous and intolerable. 


-_ 


The memorial window is another example of the 
same kind, and here again public opinion has effected 
a great improvement. ‘The stained glass of the 
‘forties and ‘fifties is now a byword, yet at the time 
no protest was made against the permanent disfigure- 
ment of our churches and cathedrals by work of an 
utterly unsuitable and inartistic character. The im- 
mensely more intelligent attitude of diocesan chan- 
cellors, the greater stringency in the granting of 
faculties for the erection of new ecclesiastical orna- 
ments, is a thing of to-day, and every year sees an 
improvement in this respect. Here again reason has 
replaced egotism, and the process gives us fresh 
eround for hope in the larger question of new build- 
ines and the consequent improvement of public taste. 
If the R.I.B.A. would officially urge upon its mem- 
bers the importance of taking into consideration the 
surroundings of a new building and the character of 
the neighbourhood much might still be done, and the 
taste of the commercial employer—usually the 
ereatest sinner in this respect, since he is apt to re- 
gard the proposed new building from the point of 
view of his own trade—would be automatically 
improved, since he would discover that the 
character of his premises had a public as well as a 
private interest. 

Considering the public taste is, however, a rash 
thing to advise, in the present instance it is certainly 
enlightened, but past experience has taught us that 
it may not always be so. No doubt the public taste 
was enormously pleased by the erection of-an ugly 
Georgian church at Neot St. Laurence, in the place 
of the delightful late Perpendicular edifice now in 
ruins near by, but in this instance posterity is 
against that taste, because Reason is against 
the needless replacement of the old by the callow 
new. Where, in fact, can we draw the line in the 
matter of substituting the new for the old? It is 
said that.a great public school, contemplating a war 
memorial, determined to obliterate large parts of the 
existing structure in favour of a dignified and co- 
herent plan. The usual conservative protests against 
any removals were loud at first, but as time went on 
they died down, and the voice of Reason began to 
be heard. ‘‘ Much of what you propose to destroy 
is good ; then why destroy it?’’ And in the end the 
coherent and unified plan was given up, and a 
more modest scheme substituted involving the 
preservation, not the destruction, of all that was 
worth preserving. Egotism—the egotism of the 
War Memorialist—was worsted, and the triumph of 
Reason was complete. 

Adsit omen! There is a unity of character in 
a street, a neighbourhood, as well as in a single build- 
ing, and it is our duty not to outrage it. It has 
taken us long to learn to respect the individuality 
of their children; we have still to learn respect for 
our surroundings. But we shall have taken a step 
in the right direction merely by recognising 
that it is our duty to do so, and the recognition of a 
truth is only the preliminary step to its universal 
acceptance. 
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Notes and Comments. 


The New Associates of the Royal Academy. 
We are glad that a deserved honour has been paid to 
Sir John Burnet, whose election will be specially wel- 
comed in Glasgow, of which city he is a distinguished 
son. We in London are accustomed to recognise Scotch- 
men as among the most outstanding figures in all profes- 
sions and pursuits. Not the least advantage of the Umion 
of the Crowns in 1603 has been the enrichment of our 
public life by the inclusion of the more virile element 
which has its home to the north of the Tweed. Sir John 
Burnet’s ability and. scholarly refinement have been 
evidenced in many buildings, both in this native land and 
here, and he is well fitted by his attainments to fill the 
rdle of leader of his fellow-architects. The election of 
Mr. Augustus John means the broadening of the Academy 
by the inclusion of one whose ability has forced recog- 
nition despite conventions. It will be interesting to note 
whether entrance between the portals of Burlington 
House affects—as it often does—the tenor and type of 
an artist’s work. Nothing is. more interesting than to 
note the gradual change which time and experience bring. 
We can just remember when Brydon fittingly represented 
the movement of revolt against conservatism at the 
Institute, and we can all remember how he became one 
of the staunchest and most conservative of its supporters. 
It has been truly said that nothing endures except 
change! 


Sir Charles T, Ruthen, O.B.E. 

WE are pleased that one of the first announcements made 
in consequence of the change at the Ministry of Health 
should be the appointment of Sir Charles Ruthen as 
Director-General of Housing, and we have little doubt 
that his shrewd common sense and kindliness will be 
useful both to Sir Alfred Mond and to the profession of 
architecture. 

Common sense is a misnomer, for it is most un- 
common -to find men who have the marked capacity to 
gauge cause and effect which its possession should imply. 
Most men fail in whole or in part—not from want of 
capacity to do—from want of that quality of judg- 
ment which is required to enable them to recognise the 
gradual steps by which the greatest achievement alone is 
made possible, with the result that many of us spend 
unsatisfactory lives in tilting at windmills. The honours 
which have been bestowed on Sir Charles Ruthen have 
not spoilt him, but have rendered him more anxious to 
help others, and he is happy in the possession of a vein 
of optimism which it is pleasant to meet with in life. 


The Public Lectures at the R.I.B.A. 


Born the subjects and the lecturers of the series of 
public lectures on architecture at the R.I.B.A. have been 
well chosen, and the series is fittingly introduced by Mr. 
A. Clutton Brock’s paper on ‘‘ Architecture as Every- 
one’s Concern,’’ while we are promised. something highly 
controversial by Mr. Roger Fry, who will deal with 
‘‘ The Architectural Heresies of a Painter.’’ Judging by 
My. Fry’s views on his own art, his views on ours should 
be both novel and interesting. It has long been felt that 
a departure should be made at the R.I.B.A. with the 
object of enlisting public interest in architecture, and we 
have little doubt that this series of papers will be as 
successful as those given at Carpenters Hall, which have 
met with.so marked a success in the past. We should 
have liked to see Mr. Baillie Scott’s name among the list 
of lecturers, as he possesses both the conviction and com- 
bativeness which render the presentation of a man’s views 
interesting and useful, while his gift of expression in 
words is not even second to his gifts as an architect, 
exceptional as these are, but we hope that in a future list 
his name will be included. 
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Illustrations. 


R’S BANK, LTD._REBUILDING OF HEAD OFFICE, LOTHBURY, EC. . 
SELECTED COMPETITIVE DESIGN. Merweés & Davis, Architects. : 


not surprised to hear that the district is one which 


April 29, 19 


The Protest of the Reading Society of Architec 
Tur Reading Society of Architects have sent | 
to the Post Office with regard to the design of tl 
central post. office in their town. They do not co 
sufficiently marked in character and treatment 
building of its importance, although they do j 
its quality of restraint and proportion. Judging b 
illustration we give, the design errs—if it does err 
the side of simplicity, but this is so unusual and admit 
a fault that we are a little sorry that the archit 
Reading should have protested at all. It is true 
facade might be that of an old Georgian house w: 
had been converted into a post office, but we do not | 
it is the worse for that, for such buildings give a 
charm to many of our older towns. After all, a 
office is a strictly utilitarian building used for a 
clearly defined purpose, and as long as it is well pro 
tioned and convenient nothing more seems nec 
We must also remember that the great need of to- 
reasonable economy, and we should be grateful that 
Post Office recognises this when it has to expend mx 
in new buildings. While we have to pay the pre 
rates for postage, the community have no wish to see 
authorities lavish in other and unnecessary directions 
which reason we are inclined to give a verdict for 
defendants without costs! es 


Expensive Forestry. ; 
We complain of high prices here, but the accow 
of the cost of removing two trees at Port Ll 
Northern Australia, surely beats the record, and v 


been noteworthy for its labour troubles. ee, 
Twenty men were employed on the job at 5s. 
working eight hours a day for seventeen days. ~ 
motor-cars were hired to take the men to and from y 
every day as the aerodrome is three miles out of 
town. iu 


The cost of the work was :— 
Wages 
Motor-car hire 


Total, for removing two trees ... 


We should be greatly interested to learn what 
expenses of living at Port Darwin are. We should 
that it is a locality a short. residence in which 
deplete the accumulated. funds of any millionaire. — 


The New Housing Policy. a 
Tue Secretary for Scotland has decided that the subs 
shall be continued until 1924, but the condit 
England are believed to be less acute. The or 
estimate, which the Ministry of Health based on retv 
from lozal authorities, disclosed a need for half a mi 
houses. That estimate has since been questioned, note 
in the last report of the Registrar-General, where, 
a population basis, it was calculated that, apart f 
replacements of defective property, the number of : 
houses required was 140,000. ; Fe 
One of the objects of the new survey is. to ascer 
whether, after July next year, the building of houses 
be left to private enterprise. By. then about 200 
houses will have been erected under the State schem 
We look forward to the report of the new survey ¥ 
great interest, but hope it will include data as to 
extent to which the housing undertaken in certain 
tricts is in excess of the amount required as ascerta 
by the new survey. It is true such figures would not 
directly useful, but they might afford valuable data t 
convince those in authority of the danger of precipit 
judgments. O ile A 
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ECTED COMPETITIVE DESIGN. 
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April 29, 1921 


Proposed Post Office, Reading. 


Resolution passed by the Council of the Reading 
Society of Architects on April 21, 1921 :— 


Tue Council of the Reading Society of Architects, having 
seen in the local press a reproduction of a drawing show- 
ing the Friar Street front of the proposed Head Post 
Office for the County Borough of Reading, and assuming 
that the building actually proposed is fairly represented 
by that print (copy attached), whilst recognising the quiet 
Testraint and many excellences of the design from an 
atademical point of view, nevertheless, from a public 
point of view, feels compelled. to voice the general feeling 
of disappointment felt-with regard to the elevation of the 
building on the following grounds :— 

* 1. That the design lacks the character, dignity, and 
importance which the size of the town, the purpose of the 
building, and its position demand. 

This criticism is not intended to be against the adop- 
tion of the Georgian Style, but only against its suggested 
application. 

2. That the design does not indicate a building belong- 
ing to an important State Department and is void of the 
generally recognised attributes of such a building. 

3. That the entrance doors for the public and the 
eentral post box are inadequately emphasised. Moreover, 
apparently there is no provision for the proper display of 
the necessary public notices. 

4. That the example set by a great State Department 
should give a lead for a higher standard of architectural 
beauty and fitness. 

5. That the design has evidently been produced with 
laudable economic intentions, but it is felt that many 
advisable improvements may be made without unduly 
inereasing the cost. 


Competition News. 


_ Tue award of premiums in the R.E. Memorial Competi- 
tion has had to be postponed owing to Army mobilisation, 
but will be announced shortly. 

Tae Sutton Coldfield War Memorial Committee invite 

designs for the erection of a cenotaph or monument in King 
‘Edward Square. Particulars may be obtained from Mr. T. 
Ellison, Council House, Sutton Coldfield, to whom the 
designs should be sent on or before May 14. 
_ Ovr of sixty competitive designs for Campbeltown war 
Memorial, that of Mr. A. N. Paterson, M.A., F.R.L.B.A., 
‘A.R.S.A., Glasgow, has been selected. The prize design is 
Suggestive of the Wallace Monument, Stirling. The monu- 
ment will be about 12 feet square and 55 feet high, and wil 
be erected in Kinloch Park at a cost of about £3,000. 

THe R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
conditions of the Hagley War Memorial Competition are 
unsatisfactory. The Competitions Committee are in nego- 
‘Hation with the promoters in the hope of securing an amend- 
ment. In the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised 
fo take no part in the competition. 

IN the competition for a memorial to be erected within 


the main vestibule of the High School of Glasgow to the 


| 
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former pupils of the school who fell in the war the following 
awards have been made :—(1) Mr. W. J. B. Wright, Licen- 
tiate R.I.B.A., 170 Hope Street, Glasgow ; (2) Mr. Donald 
M'Kay Stoddart, Licentiate R.I.B.A.; Messrs. A. N. Pater- 
son & Stoddart, 266 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow; (3) Mr. 
Neil C. Duff, F.RA.BsA., 1874 West George Street, Glasgow. 
The competition was confined to former pupils of the High 
School. Mr, John Keppie, F’.R.I.B.A., acted as assessor. 


Forthcoming Events. 


Monday, May 2.—Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Annual General Meeting at 9 Conduit Street, W. 8 p.m. 
Wednesday, May 4.—Institution of Sanitary Engineers. 


—Meeting at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. Paper. by 


Mr. 8. A. Battey entitled ‘‘ Water Meters and Water 
Waste Preventing Fittings; their Construction, Relative 
Merits, and Application.’’ 7 p.m. 

— Royal Archeological Institute.—Meeting at the 
Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 
Papers by Dr. Philip Nelson, M.D., F.S.A., entitled 
(1) “English Medieval Alabasters in Iceland and Den- 
mark,’’ and (2) Some Unpublished English Alabasters.”’ 
4.50 P.M. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers.—Meeting at Great 
George Street, Westminster, S.W. Presentation of the 
Kelvin Medal to Dr. W. Cawthorne Unwin, F.R.S., by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, O.M., F.R.S. 4 p.m. 

Thursday, May 5.—Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.—Public Lecture at 9 Conduit Street, W., by Mr. 
F. C. Eden, M.A,, entitled ‘‘ Architecture and Travel.”’ 
5 P.M, 

Saturday, May 7.—Royal Institute of British Architects. 
—Visit to the new London County Hall under the direction 
of Mr. Ralph Knott. 2.30 p.m. 

Monday, May 9.—Surveyors’ Institution.—Meeting at 
12 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. Paper by Mr. 
T. A. O’Donahue, F-S.I.,- entitled ‘‘The Valuation of 
Mineral Properties, with Special Reference to Post-war 
Conditions.’’ 8 P.m. 

Wednesday, May 11.—Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.—Annual dinner at the Princes’ Restaurant, Picca- 
dilly, W. .7 p.m, 


Mr. R. ALtsEBRookE Hinps, F.R.I.B.A., architect and 
surveyor, having severed his connection with the Housing 
Department of the Ministry of Health, announces that he 
is now occupied in private practice at 8 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2. 

Proressor Witit1am ArpHonsus Scott, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Dublin, who occupied the Chair of Architecture at the 
National University of Ireland since its inception, has died 
at Kingstown. 

Tue will of the late Mr. John Sansom, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Liskeard, Cornwall, for some years architect to the Duchy 
of Cornwall, has been proved at £4,569. The late Mr. 
Frank Small, of Newport Road, Cardiff, left estate valued 
at £12 349. 


“THE BELVOIR HUNT.” By Mr. A.J. Munnrnos, A.R.A. Hounds 
ready for exercise, showing the archway ‘to the old kennels and 
feeding house. , 
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London Art Galleries. 
(All rights reserved.) 


On Wednesday, April 20, was opened at the Gallery of 
the Alpine Club, in Conduit Street, W., an exhibition 
of the paintings of A. J. Munnings, A.R.A., including 
pictures of the Belvoir Hunt and other scenes of English 
country life. Mr. Munnings, whose work I have often 
had occasion to mention :before in London exhibitions, 
excels in such subjects as these, and notably in his paint- 
ing of horses. In this last field of art it is a question 
whether there is anyone to touch him among living British 
artists. In his admirably written foreword to this ex- 
hibition the poet John Masefield, whose poem on Reynard 
the Fox had something to tell us on hunting and horses, 
remarks: ‘‘ I think no one has so deeply felt the beauty 
of our horses. Let all look at the three types:of horse 
that Mr. Munnings paints with ‘such feeling’ and such 
power: the hunter, the hack, and the thoroughbred 
steeplechaser.” And he adds a point which is not to be 
missed here. ¢‘ Nearly all these paintings have for back- 
ground the lovely, various English landscape.. There 1s 
no landscape to compare with it for sweetness and 
gentleness. Mr, Munnings’ sense of it is as fresh as 
a primrose.’’ 

There is another subject here which is also alluded to 
in this note of preface, and which seems to me of special 
interest: this is the life of the gypsies. Mr, Munnings 
has long been attracted by this theme, and I remember a 
recent exhibition in Bond Street which was mainly 
devoted to it. The gypsy is the one untameable thing 
left in our modern machine-made civilisation. ‘* He 
comes out of mystery . . . . he is outside all machines 
and systems .... he is in our world but not of it.’’ 
Talking to the artist yesterday he told me something of 
the attraction these people have for him, most of all those 
who come up for our great race-meeting at Epsom from 
the West Country, just as he has painted them here in his 
‘Gypsy Life’? and ‘‘ Arrival at Epsom Downs for 
Derby Week ”—dark-skinned folk, but with fresh colour 
and tanned with wind and sun, the women with big hats 
with plumes and dashes of bright colour in their dresses— 
just the same people still whom George Borrow lived 
with, and described in such unsurpassed English. Mr. 
Munnings, himself a student and lover of Borrow, stays 
‘often with these gypsy folk, and comes, as he told me, 
from Borrow’s own country in East Anglia. Purely as 
painting here ‘‘ The Frisian Bull’’ claims a first place: 
as a piece of clean, true drawing and luminous colour it 
is as fine as the Venetian Beppe Ciardi’s famous 
‘* Vacca,’’ which was the talk of one of the Venice Inter- 
national Exhibitions. 

The hunting subjects come next—‘* Hounds ready for 
Exercise ’’ in the old kennels or returning from exercise 
on a late December afternoon, ** A. Hunting morning at 
the Kennels,’’ and ‘‘ In the Belvoir Woods.’’. Then the 
racing pictures—the splendid thoroughbred being stripped 
in ‘The Red Prince Mare,’’ the portrait of another 
thoroughbred, ‘‘ Lady Torrington’s Horse, Rich Gitft,”’ 
and the other horses in a hunting scene, *‘ A Fast Forty 
Minutes,’’ and in the ‘‘ Belvoir Point-to-Point Meeting. ’’ 
The backgrounds of English landscape are excellent, and 
in their place: the pure landscape seems less directly 
felt, and even in ‘‘ The Mill Pool—Afternoon,’’ which is 
one of the best, the water in the foreground is open to 
criticism. But the whole show is of first interest: it is 
the sentiment of sport, of the free country life, but 
handled with the knowledge and feeling of a fine artist. 

The exhibition—the third in order—of the Society of 
Animal :Painters at the Fine Art ‘Society comes very 
appropriately with the one I have. just. mentioned; for 
these studies of animal life, wild and tame, show: very 
good painting .and. observation. 
fauna, ‘Herbert’ Dicksée-in his leopards (“f Repose ’’ and 
‘The Pool’’), and Arthur Wardle in his fine lioness 
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(‘‘ Queen of the Night ’’), his tigers and polar bears;(** Sea 
Kings’’), and Bryan Hook’s ‘‘ Giraffes in Kenya, 
Colony ’’: in cattle and horses, Robert Morley’s cattle 
in twilight (‘‘ In Doubt ’’), and Lucy Kemp Welch’s cart- 
horses in the ‘‘ Heat of Noontide,’’ and turning home, 
** Above the Shadows.’’ aot ; 
I noticed here especially George Pirie’s fine study of 
a ‘* Leghorn Cock ’’ and ‘‘ The Family,’’ where the cat 
holding a mouse for her kitten’s education is a wonderful 
bit of feline life. In the water colours I liked’ particu- 
larly Allen Seaby’s ‘‘ Pike’? and Winifred Austen’s 
“Young Owl Mobbed.?’ In the inner room here Mr. 
Stafford Leake is exhibiting. water colours of Hngland 
and France,, with cool grey tones and spacious skies— 
(‘‘ The Chalkpit,’’ ‘* The Top of the Hill Ardéche ”’), with 
some’ studies of Germart Hast. Africa, 4% > 73 
Thé eighteenth exhibition at the Little Art Rooms 
consists of paintings and woodeuts by Miss E, McNaught, 
mostly of Welsh scenery (‘‘-A Deserted Quarry ” and 
‘‘T yn Dinas ’’), and water-colour drawings and etchings 
by Miss E. Druce. The next volume. in order of the 
excellent series of ‘‘ Modern Woodcutters,’’ published 
from these Galleries, is now due to appear, following on 
Gwendolen Raverat and Frank Brangwyn. a 
8. Bae: 


Art News of To-day. 

Tur announcement of the election of Mr, Augustus E. 
John to be an Associate of the Royal Academy is one 
which gives great satisfaction both to a large number o} 
the general public and to the many admirers of thai 
brilliant and talented artist. Mr. John, who is President 
of the National Portrait Society, studied at the Slade 
School, where all the more important prizes for painting 
and drawing fell to him during his studentship. The 
high promise then revealed has in no way failed: we hac 
occasion in these columns last year to express ou! 
opinion of the remarkable series of portraits which hi 
was then exhibiting at the Galleries of the Alpine Club 
Apart from his portrait work Mr. John is a very fin 
figure draughtsman and a most successful etcher. : 

We have already called attention to the sale of Mr 
J. P. Heseltine’s collection of Greek and Roman Anti 
quities at Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods o 
Tuesday, April 19, as one of exceptional interest. Th 
beauty of some of the Tanagra figures, the Greek vases 
and Greek and Roman bronzes there displayed was ver 
remarkable. Among these was the terra-cotta of : 
‘Flying Niké,’’ the wings missing, but otherwise a pet 
fect work of the best Greek period, which fell to Mr 
Partridge on Tuesday for £115: the ‘‘ Greek lady at he 
toilet,’’ draped in chiton and chlamys, in the Attic style 
brought £60, and the dainty reclining figure (85( 
300 B.c.) of a courtesan or dancer, fell to Mr. Clement 
for £40, while an undraped reclining ‘‘ Aphrodite an 
Eros,’’ a Tanagra of first importance, brought £44. 

Among the bronzes very notable was the mirror-back 
in repoussé, of ‘f Hercules and Omphale,’’ Greek vo 
the fourth century, the figures of great beauty being pra 
tically complete. This fine composition brought £7 
from Mr, Holland, and a remarkable Persian bronze lor 
said to come from the Palace of Darius at Susa, with 
lovely patina, fetched £105.. Besides these the collectio 
included a fine selection of Greek and-Roman coini 
among which the superb medallion (dekadracm) of Syré 
cuse, with the head of Arethusa, around which dolphir 
sport, on the reverse a quadriga with the figure of “i 
tory, fell to Messrs. Spink, who also secured two of th 
finest Greek vases, both being a red figured kylix—or 
belonging to the great period of red figure-vases, with 
marvellous frieze of figures, the other Roman, but « 
good design—for respectively £30 and £15. 

‘It is only occasionally that a collection of this hie 
level comes into the market: an event of equal, or eve 
greater, importance will be the sale of the Mogae 
Williams arms and armour and English oak furniture~ 
April 26. ° SEES eaters ae ae 
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Sir LAWRENCE WEAVER, K.B.E. 


_ The Architectural Association. 


‘An ordinary general meeting of the A.A. was held on 
Monday last, the 25th inst., at 834 Bedford Square, W (., 
Mr. W. G. Newton, M.A., vice-president, in the chair, 
' ‘There were fifteen nominations for membership; and 
en new members, of whom fifteen were ladies, were 
“The principal business of the evening was to hear an 
‘informal paper, or more correctly’ a running series of 
«comments on a series of slides, by Sir Lawrence Weaver, 
‘K.B.E., arising out of his work as Director-General of 
‘the Land Department of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Most of the slides had previously been shown at a recent 
meeting of the R.I.B.A, when Sir Lawrence devoted most 
of his paper to an account of the organisation of the de- 
partment. The present lecture he called: ‘‘ Rural 
‘Cottages: Common Sense and Architecture.’’ The lines 
on which the Ministry had gone were, he explained, 
‘these: they must have for the cottages, good plans, 
sound materials and a seemly appearance. Their problem 
‘had been ag to how these three requirements could be 
‘combined to suit the economic disadvantages the country 
was suffering from at the present time. The Ministry had 
erected a large number of cottages on their own agricul- 
tural estates, and others had been built by the County 
Councils. His department had to see that the County 
Councils did their work as decently as possible. The 
‘ordinary County Council possessed only a very dim idea 
of the sort of man who should be employed ag an archi- 
tect. His department had not always succeeded in 
gétting what they wanted; but he thought the general 
average was on the whole decent, i.e., as decent as could 
be managed with the money at their disposal. The de- 
“partment had started out in the beginning of 1919 with 
very great ideas of providing homes really fit for heroes. 
But it had been ever since a slow descent into Avernus 
as each ideal had in turn to be given up and contentment 
found in amere minimum of decency. But that minimum 
had been retained. From the first they were faced with 
‘the very grave difficulty with regard to the supply of 
“Materials and still more with regard to supply of skilled 
labour. At the Ministry’s settlement at Amesbury the 
Department ‘of Scientific and Industrial: Research were 
allowed to erect five experimental cottages: some of the 
Tesults were interesting and some were astonishing. 
But the broad conclusion arrived at was that it was better 
to stick to brick and not to mess about with other 
-Materials, No one should regret in the least that these 
experiments had been carried out.- Having sown their 
d oats at Amesbury, the Ministry proceeded to embody 
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Mr. Hagoup FALKNER. 


all the tips in their settlement at Sutton Bridge, in 
Lincolnshire. Of Sutton Bridge’ they felt very very 
proud. The Ministry had in all their work done their 
very hardest to stick to the idea of a parlour and of a 
proper bath room instead of a bath fixed in the scullery 
or no bath at all. It was the greatest nonsense to say 
that small holders would only use a bath to keep potatoes 
in. For fear of rousing public indignation, though, the 
bathroom had been, labelled on the plans as a wash 
house, 

Sir Lawrence Weaver then threw on the screen a 
large number of photographs of work carried out at the 
Ministry’s settlements and on County Council Small 
Holdings, accompanying each with remarks. both 
explanatory and critical. 

Mr. J. Alan Slater in proposing a vote of thanks said 
that Sir Lawrence’s influence on architecture in the past 
had been mainly in the field of literature: now he held 


‘a wider and more practical power, viz. the control of 


bricks and mortar. It seemed to him that one of the 


most interesting things they had heard that night was 


the conclusion come to after the experiments of the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Research. Archi- 
tects had for some time been racking their brains over 
these various new forms of construction, It was, therefore, 
of the utmost importance to them that it had been proved 
beyond all question that brick was still the thing to build 
in. He was very interested in listening to what Sir 
Lawrence had spoken about pisé. At the Association they 
had recently heard a paper on Pisé from Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis who was a great advocate of the method 
and had interested them all. But Sir Lawrence had just 
told them there was no economy because of the overhang 
of the eaves and the wider spread of the foundations. 
Another point arose out of the employment of thatea : Sir 
Lawrence had said that if the cottage was thatched they 
roofed the outbuildings in tile or slate for the purpose 
of the rainwater supply. It was, of course, possible te 
collect water off a thatched roof, as had been done at a 
farm where he stopped last Easter. In conclusion, he 
would express a hope that that would not be the last. 
appearance of Sir Lawrence in that room. 

Mr, Cyril Farey seconded the ‘vote of thanks, 

Mr, W. G. Newton said it was very interesting to see 
what pleasant work was being done for the Department 
all over the country from Cornwall to Anglesey. In 
Treland, he understood, the Government cottages were 
like a red rash over the green isle. It was owing to Sir 
Lawrence Weaver and his team of architects that they 
had: been spared that fate in this country. . One felt 
grateful for a tabulated series of experiments. which 
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proved the new building materials were not cheaper than 
brick. It was their clients who kept architects on the 
rack with their desire to use this, that, or the other 
material. Architects’ hands had been strengthened now 
that they knew the old simple materials are still the 
simplest and the cheapest. One of their visitors that 


night was Mr. H. P. Maule, who had been at the A.A. - 


but little since, some years ago, he was the very-much- 
loved master of the school before he went off as Com- 
pany Sergeant-Major with the Honourable Artillery 
Company at the beginning of the war. After being away 
from architecture for some years he took up this work 
with the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Mr. H. P. Maule, in speaking of his work at the 
Ministry, where he is now chief architect of the Depart- 
ment, said he had had such a loyal, enthusiastic set of 
able men who knew their job, that he personally had had 
very little todo. It was soon found absolutely impossible 
to get bricklayers or bricks in any large quantities. He 
did not feel inclined to say that concrete built in situ was 
always more expensive than brick: but at first, before 
the men have been trained, it may certainly prove so. 
After experience has been gained its cost ought to con- 
siderably decrease. For example, the first pair of farm 
buildings they built in concrete cost £300, whereas the 
second pair, built by the same gang of men, cost £100 
less and were comparable to brick. It was dangerous to 
generalise, because so many factors might make a differ- 
ence. Where bricks and bricklayers were easily obtain- 
able, that form of construction would probably be 
cheaper. He did not believe in any system which failed 
to give a continuous cavity so essential to thin walling. 
There existed a prejudice against collecting rain-water 
off a thatched roof; besides, the provision of guttering 
proved costly. In some parts of the country the rain- 
water was what was chiefly drunk by the cottagers, as 
well as used for washing clothes. Next as to pisé. If 
the right soil was handy and the right man was trained 
sufficiently quickly to do more than one cottage, the use 
of pisé might prove quite suitable. | Sometimes a soil 
which looked quite satisfactory proved otherwise, as had 
occurred in one of their experiments in which, after three 
days of north-east wind, the pisé was twisted all over the 
place. Pisé undoubtedly gave a very pleasant house to 
live in with its thick walls, and there was no reason to 
suppose they would not endure. He advised anyone 
building in pisé to make use of wide-spreading eaves and 
to avoid gables. The Department learnt that the average 
standard of work from the provinces was extremely poor. 
The duties of his staff had been largely that of endeavour- 
ing to improve the plans and sections submitted for 
approval. After all, the unit of architecture anywhere 
was a habitable building. The largest number of people 
in this country lived in quite small houses. Neverthe- 
less their rights have hitherto been ignored. Last week 
he had been told by some tenants at Sutton Bridge that 
they had a sunny room to live in for the first time. All 
members of the A.A. were students of architecture and 
imbued with the extreme ‘‘ highness’’ of their calling: 
but they could not exaggerate the importance of success- 
ful building so far as it affected the people who inhabited 
those buildings. The essential thing was that the build- 
ing should be suited to its purpose. If in section it is 
suitable and in elevation pleasant to look upon, they would 
have got a fit building and probably a fine building. 
There was an extraordinary ignorance of the right use 
of materials. A good plan and section might have an 
appalling result from the misuse of material. There was 
a vast room for improvement in almost every single par- 
ticular. Few architects would ever have the good 
fortune to design a building of the first magnificence, but 
anyone could contribute to the health and happiness and 
efficiency of the people who were going to inhabit such 
buildings as they put up. Though their thoughts might 
be with the stars, their feet ought to be on the hard road. 
Reasonableness, common sense, and the desire to’ pro- 
duce the right sort of building, because they knew what 
they were doing, ought to be the aim of each member of 
* the profession. fe ee ae 
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Answering a question as to the best sort of range to 
introduce, Mr. Maule said that the choice all depended 
upon what part of the country the work was being carried 
outin. A range suitable for Dorset would not be allowed 
into the house by a Yorkshire housewife. When begin- 
ning the Ministry’s work he had tried to induce a manu- 
facturer to produce a post-war article, but was met by 
the statement that his range had been the best in the 
market for the past twenty years. However, there were 
now a lot of excellent ranges to choose from. As to 
damp courses, he did not think it was possible to beat 
slate and cement; for reasons, however, of economy they 
had had to fall back on one of the patent dampcourses. 
The latter was certainly a good thing, but as soon as 
circumstances permitted he hoped to go back to slate and 
cement. A Norfolk reed thatch would last seventy years, 
except perhaps at its ridge; the wire lengthened its life, 
as it preseryed it from the birds. A straw thatch of 
to-day was not so good as one of old-time straw, because 
the straw was now bruised when threshed by machinery. 
There was not much difference in respect of cost between: 
thatch and tiling. z 

Sir Lawrence Weaver, replying to the point raised 
by Mr. H. Falkner who considered the cheapest way 
of getting the programme done would be by employing 
speculative builders, said that until three months ago 
the genus speculative builder seemed to have ceased to 
exist. The Department would be only too glad to receive 
tenders. He was most emphatic that a way out was 
not to be found by the adaptation of Army huts. ‘These 
had been extensively used in East Anglia, but the day of 
reckoning would come all too soon. Nor was it helpful 
to talk about the admirable methods adopted. by the 
Governments of such countries as Holland, Belgium, and 
Germany. The simple fact was that none of those coun- 
tries, despite their fine theori@s, had done anything at all 
since the war. Great Britain alone was redeeming her 
pledges. In England and Wales 13.444 houses had already 
been built by his Department. They did not pretend to 
be engaged on a sound business proposition ; their whole 
effort was to cut the inevitable loss, estimated at 40 per 
cent., down to the lowest possible limit. | 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
Aprin 29, 1871. a , 


Tur Architectural Association made, in 1850, a laudable 
effort to define what architects really wanted of the public, 
and it has left in print a code of regulations, suggested by a 
committee appointed in 1849 to deal with the subject. It is 
not a little curious to see how coincident are some of its 
proposals with those of the American Conference. = 


AMERICAN CONGRESS. ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. © | 
Accepts the competition principle 


as it stands, 


Speaks of competition as “@ sys- 
tem, if properly conducted, replete 
with advantage to art.” | 

Designs so disqualified “to be at 
once set aside, so as not to be laid 
before the adjudicators.” | 

Committee to be guided by 
opinion of some one or three non- 
competing architects, to be recom 
mended to them by the competitors. 

Any exhibition of designs to pre- 
cede the adjudication. ; 

Architect whose design is s¢ 
lected to be employed as architect 
of the building or to have 1 per 
cent. on estimate of his design de- 
ducted from payment of architect 
employed im his stead. : 


Strict exclusion of all designs 
that transgress the hard and fast 
line of programme. 

Decision by a jury of experts, one- 
half being architects, 


Public exhibition of designs be- 
fore the decision. 

Certain employment of success- 
ful competitor if work be carried 
out. 

Special payment for portions of 
designs made use of. 


There is one demand of the American Congress which we: 
do not find in the programme of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and this we trust any competition committee emanating 
from the forthcoming English Conference will insist upon. 
It is the non-merging of premiums in subsequent ei. oe 
sions, a custom of intense shabbiness, for which public 


committees have of late evinced a wondrous affection. — 
= ; | 


the death at Weybridge 0” 
of Mr. George Lay Crickmay, 
F.R.1.B.A., eldest son of the late Mr. G. R. Crickmay, 
F.R.1.B.A., F.S.I. The deceased was elected a Fellow Pp 
the Royal Institute in 1888. 


We regret to announce 
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Acoustics as Applied to Buildings.—II * 
By Hope Bagenal, A.R.I.B.A. 


Diagram showing an 
Exam ple of a long reflected Path. Experiment by F, R. Watson. 


(Continued from p. 254.) 


-Fie. 1.—Auditorium, University of Illinois. 


One of the infallible symptoms, in practise, of an 
excessive reverberation is the fact that the louder the 
voice the worse the hearing. But a little thought must 
show that between these extremes of T=0 and T=3 
there must be a considerable mean range in which a 
moderate reverberation will ensure a moderate conser- 
yation of energy helpful to a moderate voice. The limit 
of T for the speaking voice is about two seconds for good 
‘practice. 

From the practical point of view my own experience 
of auditoria makes me think that an architect should be 

specially on his guard against a long reverberation where 

small halls and lecture-rooms are concerned. It is quite 
possible to get a long reverberation in a small hall, and 
it is then specially annoying for the reason that ihe 
speaker is near his audience and expects to be able to 
address it flexibly and intimately. In a large hall for 
public speaking the expectations of a speaker are different. 
The British parliamentarian of any standing has had a 
hard training in what are probably the worst auditoria in 
the world, namely, the House of Commons and the Albert 
Hall. Like a good cinema actor he has certain standard 
‘gestures—gestures for expressing the accepted political 
emotions, which a well-trained British audience under- 
‘stand at once without having to hear the actual words. 
But the yalue of context and association as a factor in 
audibility must always be borne in mind. In church the 
loss of one word in five may pass unnoticed owing to 
the fact that we are so familiar with accepted religious 
phraseology that we unconsciously supply the missing 
words. This was proved by careful experiments under- 
taken at Adelbert College for the sake of improving the 
acoustics of a large Gothic chapel (‘‘ Science,’’ New 
York, November 1913 and August 1915). They show 
beyond a doubt that the loss of one word in five when the 
factor of association was absent meant decidedly poor 
-audibility. 

The loss of one word in five, one in ten, and one in 
twenty, correspond to an audibility of 80, 90, and 95 per 
cent. In an unfamiliar discourse 95 per cent. means 
excellent hearing, 90 per cent. is fair, but if the number 
of words heard is only 80 per cent. of the whole the hear- 
ing is poor, and Below 80 per cent. runs rapidly into un- 
‘intelligibility. But where the discourse is familiar that 
80 per cent. can be subconsciously supplemented so that in 
Judging the acoustic properties of a hall the factor of 
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familiarity or unfamiliarity may make all the difference 
between a verdict of good hearing or decidedly poor. 

The reverberation requirements for choral and 
orchestral music rest on a different principle. Why is 
the best reverberation for a large concert hall 2.3 seconds? 
The reason is, that where music is concerned the hall 
itself is not only an auditorium for the audience but also 
an instrument to the sound. That is to say, that the 
difference between open-air conditions and indoor con- 
ditions is greater for music than for the speaking voice. 
This can be also understood by keeping in mind the idea 
of sound as energy. The difference between a musical 
instrument of one kind and a musical instrument cf 
another (e.g., between a horn and a violin) is twofold. 
Not only has one instrument a different tone or quality to 
another owing to its peculiar shape, size, and material. 
but also and for the same reasons one instrument is 
actually louder than another. That is to say, the sound 
energy that can be produced by human movement in one 
case can be greater than in another. And mere size 
does not play as large a part in the differentiation es 
shape, structure, and material. The variable factors are 
the capabilities of the walls, and enclosed air spaces of 
the instruments to reinforce the vibrations at their source. 
Now these factors making for loudness and quality of tone 
of sound vibrations are not confined to the effect on the 
sound of the individual instruments alone. The walls 
and air spaces of fhe auditorium also have an effect, not 
equal in degree certainly, but of the same kind. 

The energy of the original sound can be considerably 
modified, either reinforced, damped, or changed in tone- 
colour by the energy-condition of the room. And we 
have seen that the reverberation is an index of the energy- 
condition of the room. So that reverberation means in 
the case of music a real modification of the sound, and a 
reverberation of 2.3 seconds,—that of the Gewandthaus 
at Leipzig, is usually taken as the most satisfactory 
modification for concert music. It is important to get 
more definite musical opinion on this point, but archi- 
tects should know that the complaints on this score in 
concert rooms are usually complaints of deadness and 
dulness arising from insufficient reverberation. It is, | 
think, fairly established that without sufficient reverbera- 
tion the tone of an orchestra of fine instruments such as 
the London Symphony is largely lost. 

The demand in modern assembly halls for the maxi- 
mum seating possible, together with the cutting down 
of cost, and therefore of cube and air volume, will lead 
to unsatisfactory results unless these principles are kept 
in view. The tendency now is to keep ceilings low, which 
is all in the right direction as far as conditions for the 
speaking voice are concerned, ut when large and 
numerous galleries are provided the huge absorbing factor 
of the audience may easily reduce reverberation below ‘the 
point satisfactory for concert music. Choral music can 
stand a longer reverberation than orchestral music, but 
should not for the sake of accurate rendering exceed 2.5 
or 3 seconds. 

But in all these considerations of requirements for 
good musical effects there is one factor of enormous 
importance that must be kept steadily in view, and that 
is the factor of resonance. Resonance is the term given 
to the capacity possessed by certain materials to reinforce 
a sound by means of sympathetic vibration. 

Let us turn again to the case of the musical instru- 
ment. It is the different resonant qualities of wood, of 
metal, of an enclosed column of air, that distinguishes 
one instrument from another in addition to size and shape. 
It can readily be understood then that the presence or 
absence of a material like wood in an auditorium would - 
have an influence, unequal in degree but the same in kind, 
on sound production. And it undoubtedly has such an 
influence. Also from the analogy with a musical instru- 
ment the resonant material must be near the source of 
sound to produce a distinguishing effect. 
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On this principle therefore the value of wood panelling 
will be lost if it is placed in the neighbourhood of the 
audience. It should be placed near the orchestra and 
choir in a position of maximum concentration of sound. 
Then it will have a very real effect. The way a resonant 
material works is interesting and should be borne in mind 
in all acoustic designing. Consider a large panel, one 
of a series round a choir recess in a concert room. The 
resonant nature of wood is to respond by getting into 
vibration whenever a sound is produced in its neighbour- 
‘hood ‘near in pitch to a certain definite tone. At first 
its vibration will be small, and the energy it absorbs will 
be small. If the sound is maintained, however, the 
sympathetic vibrations of the panel will increase, and 
therefore the energy it absorbs will increase. All this 
time the panel is acting as an absorbent, and its value in 
the room is as an absorbent only. But presently, if the 
sound in its neighbourhood be sustained, a point will be 
reached when the energy absorbed by the panel is suffi- 
cient to overcome its resistance to movement as a whole 
at each vibration. Then the whole panel becomes a 
sounding-body like the sounding-board of a piano, and 
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itself a second source of sound so long as sufficient.en 
is supplied to it from the first source. If now. the 
source is stopped, the supply of energy will immediately 
drop below the point necessary to make the panel a sound- 
ing body, but it will continue to draw upon whatever 
energy is stored in the room, that is to say, it will imme- 
diately become an absorbent active against reverberation. 

That is how wood panelling is well known as a rein- 
foreer of sound, and yet at the same time is down en 
Sabine’s schedule of absorbents as’ having a high 
average coefficient. iene tA -_ 4 

With regard to the definite tone to which wood 
panelling vibrates sympathetically it ‘may be objecte 
that it is not desirable to have one tone only reinforced 
and not others. This would be true if the sharpness of 
resonance was so great as to reinforce a certain note 
only. But the sounding-board of a piano should d 
any alarm on this point. Maximum resonance occurs 
of course not on.a note but in a region of the scale. 
Special tests were made by’ Sabine on $-in, North 
Carolina pine on studding at 14-in. intervals. The maxi- 
mum resonance was found in the lower but not in the 
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‘owest part of the range. The position of this region 
of resonance is largely in the choice of the architect. !t 
will be raised by increasing the thickness of the wood 
and lowered by diminishing it. It will be raised by 
liminishing the distance between the studding and lowered 
oy increasing it. The best position for this maximum 
should be between C4 and C5, but as we get more light 
ad more experiment on the subject I’am convinced that 
she way to tackle the problem will be to have an arrange- 
nent of panelling the same as far as appearances yo, 
dub varying in-thickness and in the intervals of the studs, 
vhus providing resonance over a wide range of tones. 

If bearing these principles in mind we now turn to 
Vitruvius’s chapter on the acoustics of Greek theatres, 
Book V, chapters 3, 4, and 5, we can see quite plainly 
hat the Greeks were masters of some such arrange- 
ment for providing a reinforcement of energy by 
means of resonance. Their auditoria, open to the sky 
ind holding a maximum audience, must have had the 
very shortest réverberation, and therefore when we con- 
sider their size, must have been badly in need of such a 
veinforeement. They used, not wood, but enclosed 
volumes of air, for their resonators, and from what we 
snow of their echeia or acoustic vases, these vases were 
dlaced not in the neighbourhood of the source of sound, 
vat in three tiers under the seats of the audience in the 
iemicycle itself. 

In modern acoustic work enclosed volumes of air are 
ised as resonators only when they can be brought in 
fome sort of direct contact with the source of sounl. 
‘hus a six-inch air space below the floor boards of an 
wehestra pit or platform has been discovered to reinforce 
ILtones equally, an eight-inch air space to reinforce tones 
n the middle register. This reinforcement is specially 
fective for ’cellos and double-basses that rest on the 
loor. It is also valuable for these two instruments, 
vecause both are liable to suffer loss of power in a 
rowded room. 
| With regard to the Greek echeia they were placed 
quidistant in a certain progression in pairs from the 
forns of the hemicycle inwards to the centre line. The 
‘tsb pair being placed at the extreme ends, the second 
‘air next them onthe inside, and so on to the seventh on 
he centre line. Each pair responded to a note, each 
oté separated from the one on either side by an interval 
f 4 fourth. This scale was to be for the harmonic 
| Senus,’’ but in large theatres was repeated with vari1- 
fone in two other tiers for the chromatic and the diatonic 
| genus,’’ Vitruvius’s words, ‘‘ By the adoption of this 
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Fic, 4.—Little Theatre, New York. Example of Felt Panels placed on Rear Wall and covered with a Tapestry. 


plan the voice .. . striking the cavity of each vase wiik 
sound with increased clearness and harmony from its 
unison with one or other of them,’’ seem to suggest that 
the actors intoned their lines, and that their tones would 
be sure to find reinforcement from one pair of vases or 
another. 

Vitruvius’s most significant remark to my mind is 
that to the effect that theatres constructed of wood and 
having wooden floors do not require the system of echeia, 
‘‘but when theatres are constructed of solid materials 
that is of rubble, squared stone, or marble .. . it is 
necessary to build them according to the rules in 
question. ’’ 

There is no doubt that when wood is present in large 
areas in an auditorium, not only is the reverberation 
usually short, but also, and in despite of that fact, the 
tone and power of instruments and voices is full and 
powerful. Examples are, Covent Garden Theatre, La 
Scala Opera House, Milan, and the central chorus and 
orchestra at the Crystal Palace. In my mind I have no 
doubt that the way to solve the problem of the necessary 
compromise in an auditorium is to reproduce good opera- 
house conditions, in other words, short reverberations 
and a large area of resonant material. 

_ Resonant material then should be in the neighbour- 
hood of the source of sound, absorbing material in the 
neighbourhood of the audience. But what about the 
common wall and ceiling areas in plaster, marble, or brick. 

These surfaces absorb so small an amount of energy 
at each impact of a sound wave that it requires scores of 
impacts, that is to say scores of reflections backwards and 
forwards before energy is absorbed by their agency alone. 
Consider a room 40 feet square: sound travelling at 
1,100 feet per second will be reflected backwards and 
forwards in it twenty-seven times in a second. If its walls 
are all hard plaster and its reverberation ic when empty 
five seconds, a sound wave will travel 135 times to and 
fro before its energy is absorbed. But if the hard surfaces 
are inclined at such an angle that every sound wave 
will, in the course of one or two reflections, be directed 
to an absorbing surface, then we can understand that the 
inter-reflections and consequently the reverberations will 
be diminished. The inter-reflections specially requiring to 
be eliminated are those along the longer dimension of 
the room, so that the rear wall behind the audience is 
usually the most useful to render absorbent. 

This directing of sound waves by means of the hard 
plaster surfaces, inevitable in any auditorium, is an 
Obviously the placing 
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Fic. 5.—Capitol Theatre, New York. 
Sounding Board. 


at a suitable angle of walls and ceiling surfaces is a matter 
for careful drawing out. Sound rays are reflected like 
light rays, and can be drawn out in the same way by 
setting out images of the source equidistant and opposite 
from the reflecting plane. But another object of the 
designing of reflecting surfaces is for the purpose of 
intensifying sound in the rear seats of an auditorium. 
If, in addition to the direct ray from a speaker’s mouth 
to a listener in a rear seat, we can so arrange our reflect- 
ing surfaces that a reflected ray from the ceiling, one 
from a cove above the speaker’s head, and one from each 
side wall (that is four additional reflected rays), shali 
converge upon that rear seat we shail have nearly as good 
audrbility there as in a front seat. 

Accurate designing on this principle, however, re- 
quires a fixed position for the speaker. The speaker or 
solo singer must stand on a rostrum or an area about six 
feet square marked out on the centre line of the platform. 
The most successful auditorium designed on this principle 
is the Hill Memorial Auditorium, University of Michigan, 
built primarily for the speaking voice, but designed to 
take a small choir also. Its volume is 800,000 cubic feet, 
audience 5,000, and reverberation 1.7 seconds, and when 
a speaker delivers himself from the rostrum position every 
member of the audience is said on expert authority to be 
able to hear his slightest inflection. 

The design of reflecting surfaces should be governed 
by a simple rule derived from the known velocity of 
sound. If any seat in the auditorium is taken for the 
test and the speaker or source of sound is marked on 
the section or plan, then a straight line joining speaker 
and listener represents the direct sound path. But 
obviously there will be other sound paths to that seat 
reflected from various surfaces. Some of these reflected 
paths will be useful, as we have seen, and will contribute 
to the audibility, but in a large auditorium there may be 
other reflected paths which will be mischievous. All 
reflected paths exceed the direct path in length, but no 
reflected path should exceed the direct path by more than 
seventy or eighty feet. The reason is that too great a 
discrepancy in length between direct and reflected, means 
a tume interval between the perception of the sound con- 
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veyed along the one path and the other.. The short 
time interval detected by the human ear is one-fifteenth 
a second, and in that time sound will travel 

normal temperature between seventy and eighty fe 
If the reflected path is so long in comparison with t 
direct path that more than that interval elapses, s 
one-quarter second or one-half second, then a marked } 
dundancy is noticeable, and in extreme cases an ech 
See Fig. 1 illustrating experiments at Illinois Universit 

The place for installing absorbing material when it 
required to remedy reverberation is upon mischieyo 
reflecting surfaces. Figures 2 and 3 are diagrams rem 
senting respectively beams of sound from useful a: 
mischievous reflecting surfaces, caused by a speak 
standing in a rostrum position. The beams of sound 
Fig. 3 would require to be eliminated. But it is possit 
to eliminate them by roughening them by means of orn 
ment and relief. A surface thus roughened will diffiu 
sound rays somewhat in the manner in which a whi 
surface diffuses light rays. This practice is a traditi 
in theatre buildings, and certainly minimises the risks 
echoes. In optics, for a surface to diffiuse light inste: 
of reflecting it, the depth of the indentations must be 
least one-tenth of the wave length. For light this is n 
a difficult matter, seeing that the wave length of whi 
light is one-fifty-thousandth of an inch. In sound, hoy 
ever, the wave length of the speaking voice is slightly oy 
three feet, so that on the same principle the depth of # 
reliefs and ornament should be at least 34 or 4 inche 
Wave lengths for music, however, can be anything 
to 16 feet, so that when surfaces are definitely causir 
echoes it is well to eliminate them by covering them wi 
felt. . 

Felt, when used as an absorbent, should be laid < 
battens, so that an air-space is left, between it and tl 
wall; it should be covered with a cloth, stained, n 
painted, or a tapestry, see Fig. 4 illustrating the Te: 
wall of the Little Theatre, N.Y. The practical adyai 
tage in having a certain area of fixed absorbing materi 
like felt is that you are more independent of your aud 
ence. A hall relying solely on audience for redueir 
reverberation may cause serious complaints if only ha 
the audience is present, or on occasions such as rehearsal: 
when no audience is present. . @ 

The results of acoustic design in the matter of reflec 
ing surfaces is noticeable in America in the shapes 
many modern theatres, where the splay is used both o 
side walls and overhead, see Fig. 5 illustrating th 
proscenium of the Capitol Theatre, N.Y. The ceiling, to 
appears to be getting lower. But my own opinion is th: 
in all such questions the architect is more likely to | 
successful if he understands the principles of his subjec 
than if he takes the latest technical watchword and applie 
it without understanding it. There is no doubt that a 
architect ought to ensure against an excess of reverber? 
tion in sound for his building, exactly ag seriously as h 
would ensure an adequate supply of light, if his buildin 
required light. But he should be on his guard again: 
the indiscriminate introduction of absorbing material: 
and should remember that a few square yards in 
strategic position may be as valuable as twice the amour 
in a bad position. 

Before bringing this paper to an end there is on 
rather special type of auditorium I should like to spea 
about, because I have been recently studying it. It | 
the auditorium used for a large committee room, debal 
ing hall, or legislative chamber. Of course, if th 
rostrum system is used, that is if each member comes t 
a central place to speak, the auditorium comes under 
category we have already discussed. If, however, ibis 
hall in which at any moment a speaker may rise from am 
seat, and address the assembly, that is to say if, at an, 
moment, the relative position of speaker and audienc 
may change, then the requirements must be different 
It must happen that when a speaker rises in front benche 
a large proportion of his audience is behind his back, an 
this difficulty will not be overcome by choosing the sem! 
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circular plan, so popular for this kind of auditorium. Yet 
for this very reason some sort of a reflecting surface is 
required, because the direct ray behind a speaker’s back 
js, roughly, only half the intensity of the direct ray in 
front of him, so that persons sitting behind a speaker will 
specially require reflected rays to reinforce the sound. Is 
there any reflecting surface that could be arranged which 
would be common to all positions in the hall, for front 
and back benches and chairmen alike? Obviously there 
is one very simple one: a flat ceiling at not more 
than thirty-five feet above the heads of members. _ It 
would require to be flat and unbroken over a certain 
minimum area ascertainable by diagrams, and could be 
ornamented round the walls. Such a ceiling exists in the 
large committee room (not the board-room) of the Metro- 
politan Water Board new offices, and I am told the room 
‘js notably good for committee purposes. A ceiling is an 
excellent reflecting surface to use, because of the effi- 
ciency of the sound-rays that go upwards from a 
-speaker’s mouth, avoiding obstacles like neighbours’ 
coats and persons. Rays that go to the ceiling usually 
have a freer path, especially near the source, than rays 
that go to side walls. 

But large committee rooms, especially legislative 

chambers, often have to be of a monumental height, far 

more than 35 feet, with galleries for distinguished 
strangers, &c., &c., quite putting the ceiling as a reflec- 
tor out of the question. What must be done, then? 
Reverberation must be kept down at all costs, not only 
for the sake of distinct speaking, but because in legis- 
lative assemblies there are always persons moving to 
their seats or moving out, always a slight noise going 
on, which is magnified by reverberation and can become 
a serious annoyance. For this reason floor and gang- 
ways should be carpeted. It is important that, in any 
ease, a speaker, without too great an exertion, may be 
able to make himself heard above this slight murmur 
of noise. Well, if not the ceiling, it may be possible 
to clear some wall, or portion of a wall normal to all 
positions of members, and use it as a reflector. A case 
came under my notice recently of a large parliament hall 
semi-circular on plan and considerably more than 35 feet 
high. I found that a wooden screen about 15 feet 
high along the diameter of the semi-circle would pro- 
vide a reflector from every member standing to all other 
members sitting, and also from every member standing 
to a large part of the galleries round the semi- 
circumference. 

A common trick in these halls is to hang a heavy 
curtain behind the chairman for the sake of effect. This 
should be removed and employed elsewhere. My own 
experience has been that remedial measures are more 
frequently demanded in this type of auditorium than in 
any other. Our hope must be, for this and for every 
other type of auditorium, that architects will no longer 
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build them without any 
requirements. 
Correspondence. 


Taste in Architecture. 
To the Editor of Tan ARrcHITECT. 

Srr,—The writer of a recent article in ‘‘ The Times’’ on 
Tural beauty finds a difficulty in seeing what steps might be 
taken to prevent the erection of tasteless villas, &c., in view 
of the opinion that the architecture of villas and cottages 
is a matter of taste, and the fact that local authorities have 
no control over ugly designs, but only over other questions 
affecting building, which can be dealt with through the 
by-laws. 

I suggest the remedy is for building by-laws to be 
amended and simplified to cover (a) sanitary and hygienic 
‘Tequirements; (b) the prevention of and escape from fire; 
(c) to ensure strength and stability; and (d) to limit the 
approval of building plans to those prepared by qualified 
architects. 

The public are guarded to some extent from faulty con- 
‘struction and sanitation by the existing regulations, and 
they are entitled to be protected also from the equally evil 
effects of defective planning and design. 

As usual we must look abroad for a precedent, and I 
draw attention to a by-law recently passed by the Johannes- 
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burg Town Council. which provides that all plans approved 
for buildings exceeding two hundred pounds in cost‘tust be 
signed by a qualified architect. I believe a similar by-law 
has been in force for some years in Pretoria with beneficial 
results, and here it may be noted that the statutory regis- 
tration of architects is in force in the Transvaal and there- 
fore there is not the same difficulty there which exists here 
in regard to the legal definition of a qualified architect. 

I understand the Scapa Society is promoting a Bill to 
give local authorities powers to veto the display of adver- 
tisements calculated to disfigure the landscape, and I think 
architects will agree that these powers might be extended 
to buildings with equal propriety, and, if so, why not go a 
step further and ensure that in the public interest buildings 
should be erected from the plans and designs of qualified 
architects, who would incidentally have some personal in- 
terest in seeing that their creations were not subsequently 
defaced.—Yours, &c., nts 

C. McArtuur Butter, Secretary. 
The Society of Architects, 28 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


Building Contracts. 
To the Editor of THe Arcurrect. 

Srr,—The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have had under consideration the Form of. Con- 
tract No. 3 which is issued by the Ministry of Health. 
My Councfl consider that this form leaves too much in the 
hands of the contractor, who is protected at every turn and 
has little responsibility. In my Council’s opinion, the ordi- 
nary lump-sum contract is greatly to be preferred both 
from the employer’s point of view and in the interests of 
the ratepayer.—Yours, &c., 

Tan MacAtister, 

Royal Institute of British Architects, Secretary. 
9 Conduit Street, W. 1. 


Frewen Cavity Bricks. 
To the Editor of Tue Arcuitect. 


Srr,—In your issue of the 22nd inst., dealing with the 
Building Exhibition, under the Tourba Construction Com- 
pany, Ltd. (Stand 168, Row J), ‘‘Frewen”’ cavity bricks, 
you mention concrete cavity bricks. May I point out to you 
that we do not claim any relation with concrete in the 
‘“ Frewen’’ cavity brick? Our brick is made out of Leicester- 
shire clay, and not concrete. I shall esteem it a favour if 
you will correct this in your next issue, and save a lot of 
misunderstanding.—Yours, &c., 

FRANK WALKER, 
per pro Tourba Construction Co., Ltd. 
42, 43, 44, and 60 Terminus Chambers, 
6 Holborn Viaduct, F.C. 1. 


Falling Prices, 
To the Editor of THr ARcHITECT. 


Srr,—As might be expected, after building costs have 
reached their dizzy heights, the inevitable fall in costs has 
set in, and this position has brought into existence very 
chaotic results in the tender lists. 

There are but very few of those entitled from a keen 
knowledge of the subject to write on the matter but will 
readily concede the fact that tendering, even in normal 
stable times, requires a very wide experience and detailed 
knowledge of the analysis of prices, in order to arrive at 
the correct current price on a changing market. 

It is obvious that better-known firms are able to com- 
mand the expert service required in this direction; but a 
reference to many of the published tender results will offer 
direct evidence that many of the small firms, not having 
that expert service, are putting in prices to which there 
can be only one meaning, and a meaning that was all too 
apparent when the building trade had the doubtful distinc- 
tion of heading the bankruptcy lists. 

That there is a distinct fall in costs of materiai, and, 
to some lesser extent, an improvement in output, is evident. 

In view of the enormous areas of building work that will 
assuredly follow the fall in costs, architects, having refer- 
ence to the depleted ranks in certain necessary crafts, 
would be well advised not to increase the difficulties by not 
launching the boat until the tide has receded, but to launch 
the boat on the turn of the tide, and not to be mislead by 
those fictitious results which are, after all, but the result 
of ignorance and a curse to the building industry. 

Yours, &c., 
For E. A. Rooms & Co., Lrp., 
F. J. Gaver, Managing Director. 
Crown Works, Urswick Road, Hackney, E. 9. 
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Building Trades’ Employers’, Mr. George Hicks (General 
Secretary, Amalgamated .Union of Building Trade 
Workers of Great Britain and Ireland), Mr. and Mrs. 
BE. J. Partridge, Mr. H. C.. Portsmouth (President, 
South Wales Institute), and Mr. J.. Seagram Richardson 
(President of the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Institute). 

After the loyal toasts had been honoured, Mr, John 
W. Simpson proposed ‘‘ The Building Exhibition.”’- A 
more popular toast, he said, he could not conceive. They 
had to congratulate Mr. H. Greville Montgomery and 
his brother on the extraordinary success which had 
attended the present Building Exhibition. It might 
safely be described as the best of the series which had 
succeeded one another during the past twenty-five years 
or so. Doubtless they knew that His Majesty the King, 
always solicitous and attentive to the interests and wel- 
fare of every section of his subjects, had paid the Ex- 
hibition a long visit examining with care the various 
stands. Both he and her Majesty the Queen had ex- 
pressed their admiration, approval, and satisfaction with 
the exhibition. Such marks as those of the active per- 
sonal sympathy of the Sovereign with our interests were 
most beneficial to the stability of the kingdom. Despite 
trying times, despite mischievous and dangerous propa- 
ganda, the people of this country remain steadily loyal. 
One issue from a war which had convulsed the whole 
world was that our King was more firmly seated on his 
throne than before and even more secure in the affec- 
tions of his people. It could hardly be said that the 
prosperity of the building industry had been yet restored ; 
but it showed clear signs of recovery. There was a better 
output by the operatives—and that increased output was 
at. once reflected by lower prices. All efforts to revive 
the building industry could be of little use while the east 
wind of high costs shrivels up all the good intentions of 
building owners. The men who promote strikes fail to 
recognise their invariable futility and that a strike injures 
first and foremost those who use it. Every strike leads 
to unemployment—the very thing to avoid which the men 
are striking. Coal was the chief source of our wealth 
and welfare. The public wanted that strike settled. 
Among the ways of improving the building industry. he 
placed Building Exhibitions very high. ‘The first reason 
was because the general public was extremely interested 
in building and the materials and processes of building 
and in its general details. Building exhibitions fostered 
and encouraged a healthy curiosity of ‘the public as to 
processes. ‘The second reason was that publicity was 
essential to commerce—without publicity commerce would 
disappear. . There was no publicity like a well-organised 
exhibition. Before’ concluding he would congratulate 
his. fellow-president, Sir ‘Charles Ruthén, and he con- 
gratulated the country also, on his appointment as Direc- 
tor-General- of Housing; he was sure that appointment 
would. be very fruitful in benefits not only to the pockets 
of architects: but also to the pockets of the taxpayer. 
Finally, he would express a-hope that future exhibitions 
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would form the occasion of many such pleasing Yetinions- 


_ as they were enjoying that night.. 
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Mr. H. Greville Montgomery in. responding to the 
toast remarked that the King showed very fine business 
capacity, a capacity which he would like’to-see imitated 
by some of his architect friends, What a good idea ‘i 
would be if the Architectural Association would include a 
business curriculum at Bedford Square! His own ex- 
perience was that architects sometimes did not answer 
letters; they seemed ignorant of the meaning of R.S.V.P_ 
He was only too glad to think that the Building Exhibiti 
had done anything to bring about the unification of , the 
architectural profession. As to the Exhibition itself, 
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neither his brother nor himself knew the word “ finality 7” 


they went on from year to year hoping the next would be 
better than any that had gone before. He trusted they 
would agree that the present exhibition was the best and | 
biggest of the bunch. | + ii. ma 
Sir Charles T. Ruthen (President of ‘the Society. of 
Architects). proposed the toast ‘‘ Our Visitors.’’ Mr, 
Simpson and himself had worked very harmoniously 
together, and he could see no reason why they and the 
members of the architectural profession who followed 
should not continue to. work harmoniously together. If 
success did’ not result it would not be their fault. The 
building industry was one of the greatest in this country 
and in the world. If the country had only realised its 
importance with regard to industrial development we 
would have been spared much of the unrest existing now. 
It was singularly unfortunate, though singularly British, 
that one of the greatest problems should be left to come 
after one of the greatest upheavals of the world. But he 
believed they would come out of all the troubles, as the 
country always came out of its troubles, standing full upon 
their feet and with their heads erect. They would see this 
country in a good and sound state and the industrial 
classes happy and comfortable. They hoped to get the 
industry once again going. af * 
Mr. A. P. Forsdike. (President of the National 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers) in responding 
on behaif of the visitors spoke of the very close association 
existing between those who were practically responsible 
for the trade and those whose guests they were that night. 
A great change had come over the industry. Builders had 
been able to get into much closer relationship with archi- 
tects and quantity surveyors than they had ever been 
before. The building industry could not be separated 
from architecture and the best results could only be 
obtained by real co-operation between all the parts. He 
very much appreciated the close relationship with the 
various societies of architects during the time he had held 


office. There was no reason why that should not con- 
tinue. As time went on he hoped it would grow closer 
still. ; io 


Mr. J, W. Lorden, M.P., proposed the toast of ** Our 
Chairman.’’ Architects to-day, he said, could do as good 
work as they had ever done; but they are handicapped by 
cost. He was glad to hear the Exhibition had been, despite 
these difficult times, such a huge success. Architects and 
builders must pull together, they were supplementary one 
to another. Architects were the brains and builders were 
the hands to carry out work. But they were essential 
one to another. 
After the company had sung ‘‘ Forhe’s a jolly goo 
fellow’’ Mr. John W. Simpson briefly responded. 
During the evening a programme of music was gone 
through. ae ie ~~ 


Prans have been accepted for a cenotaph for Gai 
borough, and the necessary money has been raised. © Mr. 
Tatam is the architect, and a suitable site has been ¢ 
in the grounds of the Old Hall. laa 

Tue second visit of the series now being organised 


Saturday, May 7, at 2.30 p.m., when Mr, Ralph Knott 
Architect to the new London County Hall, has k 
arranged to conduct a party of members and licentiate 
over the buildings now in course of erection. ‘Members ind 
licentiates wishing ‘to join the party should apply to 
Secretary R:T.B.A. for the necessary ticket of admission 
not later than Tuesday, May 3." = 
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“Poilite” roof weighs 
d 00% less than a roof of 
3 natural slates. 


A “Poilite” roof is extremely 
strong, durable, fire - résisting, 
= weatherproof and yet weighs 50% 
72] less than a roof of Welsh natural |M=1 
<4 slates. In these days of high |= 
==] transport costs this is a factor of 

4 great importance. <A _ propor- 
===| tionately lighter understructure is 
also rendered possible by the use 
of “ Poilite” tiles, thus promoting 
economy in building construction. 
Bell’s ‘‘Poilite’’ Standard Tiles are 
the result of many years practical 
experience in adapting Asbestos 
Fibre combined with the Best 


London. Portland Cement to. the 
needs of the Building World. . 


BELL'S UNITED ASBESTOS Co. Ltd., 


' Pioneers of the World’s Asbestos Industry. Est. 187€. 
B969 SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON. S.E. 1. 
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Electric Lighting in Schools. 


Tu provision of correct illumination in schools is of vital 
importance from both the individual and the national 
standpoints. It is estimated that twenty-two per cent. of 
London children of school age have defective vision, and 
whilst it is not suggested that all, or even the majority 
of these children owe their infirmity directly to bad school 
lighting there is little doubt that poor hghting aggravates 
the trouble and hinders cure. 

It is not intended to treat of natural lighting in this 
article; this subject being more thoroughly understood 
and appreciated than artificial illumination. The modern 
tendency to multiply the number of continuation schools 
and technical classes, most of which hold evening sessions, 
accentuates the necessity of a more general realisation and 
application of the principles of scientific artificial ilu- 
mination, 

In the dark ages of the past, lighting installations were 
planned on the “most casual lines, lamps being spaced 
and suspended with utter disregard to such important 
considerations as uniformity of illumination, the preven- 
tion of glare, and the elimination of inconvenient 
shadows. 

The only standard for the measurement of light was 
the candle power of the lamp, which, indicating the 
intensity of the rays in one specific direction only, was 
no true guide to the true illuminating value of the lamp. 
Moreover, very few fittings of really good design, based 
on correct. scientific principles, were available. It is 
therefore not surprising that in the past, the artificial 
lighting of schools left much to be desired. 

During the past ten years, illuminating engineering 
has advanced from a matter of' mere rule- éf faa aa 
has become an exact science. Light is now measured in 
terms of the total luminous flux of the lamp by a unit 
known as the lumen. The actual intensity of illumina- 
tion produced on the working plane—desk, blackboard or 
table—is measured in foot candles. Both these units are 
definite derived units bearing a simple relation to each 
other, namely, that one lumen falling on an area of one 
square foot illuminates it with an intensity of one foot 
candle. The design of fixtures has also received a great 
impetus. Correctly designed units of known character- 
istics are now available, and many forms of illuminating 
glassware have been produced as the result of much care- 
ful experiment and scientific research. 

Armed, therefore, with his facts and formule, and 
provided with well-designed fixtures suitable for all types 
of service, the illuminating engineer is able to plan in- 
stallations which will produce pre-determined results, and 
t> avoid the mistakes and troubles inseparable from hap- 
hazard methods. 

A great deal of research has been carried out to 
determine the desirable intensities of illumination which 
should be allowed in the various departments of educa- 
tional establishments. Thé minimum values recom- 
mended by a Committee of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society are given below :— 


Minimum Intensity in 


Pos‘tion of Work. Foot Candles. 
2 


Desk work—reading and writing ... 5 
Art classrooms, drawing offices, sewing 

classes, and workshops >... Rat a 4 
Assembly halls be ae fed he 1 


Extra illumination should be provided for blackboards 
and it is advisable to allow a somewhat higher intensity 
than those scheduled, as even when the lamps and fittings 
are Cleaned at regular and frequent intervals, the 
accumulation of dust on the reflecting surfaces very 
greatly reduces the light. 

The question of glare should receive the most careful 
attention. All lights should be suspended well out of the 
normal field of vision. The Committee mentioned above 
recommend that no unshielded light should be included in 
the solid angle subtended at the eye by the blackboard, 
and a space of two feet above it. 


. There are three general types o electric light fixtures, | 


all of which, under suitable conditions, can be used for 
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school lighting. Direct type fittings consist of metal or 
classware reflectors placed above the lamps. They are 
only suitable for use in situations where considerable head 
room is available, and where a number of points are to 
be installed in one room. Otherwise, the somewhat hard 
shadows to which they give rise are apt to be inconvenient. 
Unless their positions are carefully adjusted, also, there 
is a risk of shiny reflection from blackboard, pictures, 
and other glossy surfaces. . 

The indirect fitting, consisting of an opaque bow] 
suspended beneath the lamp, has none of the -dis- 
advantages of the direct type reflectors ; with these fixtures 
the whole of the light is directed on to the ceiling, whence 
it is reflected downward. Perfect diffusion, absence of 
glare, and almost  shiadowless illumination aire 
eee istics of the indirect system, but these results are 
only obtained at a considerable sagrifice of physical 
efficiency ; that is to say, for a given lighting effect, the 
current consumption would be nearly double that neces- 
sary for similar illumination with direct type units. 

The most generally satisfactory system for school 
lighting where a suspension of height of at least nine feet 
is available, is the semi-indirect system. Semi-indirect 
fittings have a translucent bowl suspended beneath the 
lamp. Only a portion of the light is transmitted direetly 
by the bowl, the remainder being reflected upwards to 
the ceiling and thence directed downwards. Of the many 
translucent. media for use in these fittings, three forms 
produced by the General Electric Co., Litd., Magnet 


House, Kingsway, W.C. 2, are worthy ‘of note. 
‘ Superlux ’’ is a white glassware with an *‘ eggshell ” 
finish. It combines good diffusing and reflecting 


properties with a low absorption factor. ‘* Equiluxo”’ 
glassware is a milk-white glass of uniform density, which 
transmits a perfectly diffused light. Both these types o! 
glassware are supplied in the form of bowls, and also as 
avec type reflectors for use with ‘‘ Osram,’ Vacuum and 
Gasfilled lamps. A useful all-glass semi- indirect unit with 
top reflector, known as the ‘‘ Doriclite’’ unit, has me 
been introduced. This fitting is made entirely ol 
‘‘ Equiluxo’’ glassware, and is designed for use with 
‘Osram ’’ gasfilled lamps to give the advantages of semi. 
indirect lighting in lofty rooms or where a ‘good white 
ceiling is not available for reflecting purposes és 

Another type of glassware is ‘* Verilux,’’ a compounc 
glass consisting of three layers, one of clear glass, the 
second of opal glass to diffuse the light, and a thirc 
stratum of blue-tinted glass, which filters out the excess 
of red and yellow rays, “leaving a resultant light having < é 
composition very close to daylight. 


Where work or 
coloured material has to be done or where artificia 
has to be used for long periods, ** Verilux =; redui 
fatigue. 

We understand that the General Electric Co. 
being large manufacturers of electric lighting equi 
do not, of course, carry out installation work, bu 
illuminating engineering department will willin 
advice. to those having a direct interest in school ligh 


Tue Government Training Grants Scheme for. 
and men of similar educational qualifications hi 
doubtedly proved of great value. Statistical infort 
compiled by the Appointments Department of the 
of Labour, of recent successes of ex-Service candidates | 
under the auspices of that Department, shows that 
didates form a very considerable proportion of th 
who actually passed. Nine have passed examinatic 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and tw 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Associateship). sis 

Mr. W. R. Davipes, F.S.I., A.R.I.B.A., 
Commissioner for the London Area, has been 
to India to advise the Government on the town plan 
development of Bombay, and returned to Englan 
11th instant after an absence of four months. Mr. I 
has resigned his official appointments in London un 
Ministry of Health and London County Counci Ha 
remoyed his offices to 27 Abingdon Street, Wes 
where he is taking up town plana a! general. const 
work. 
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2EDPATH BROWN & C° [2 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 
LONDON MANCHESTER EDINBURGH GLASGOW 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. StAndrew Steel Works. Pinkston. 


East Greenwich SE. Office 19,Waterloo SE . 


BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE 
Office: +7, Temple Row. Milburn House. 


London City Office: 3, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL E.C.+ 


Te 


\\ sumrof £216,747. 
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Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Tun following notes are taken from the minutes of a 
Council Meeting on April/13 =— 

Annual Eahibition of Architecture.—A Joint Com- 
mittee, representing the Council and the four Standing 
Committees, has been appointed to organise the first of 
the Annual Exhibitions of Architecture which will be held 
in the R.I.B.A. Galleries. 

Garden Party.—A Garden Party has been arranged 
for June 28 in the gardens of the Zoological Society. 

Proposed’ Charter for the Incorporation of Scottish 
Architects.—The Royal Institute Council have informed 
the Council of the Institute of Scottish Architects that 


they will not oppose the application for a Royal Charter ° 


for the new Incorporation of Scottish Architects. 

Conditions of \Contract.—The Surveyors’ Institution, 
the National, Federation of Building Trades’ Employers, 
and the Society of Architects will “be invited to appoint 
representatives:to attend a Conference on thé subject of 

Jonditions of Contract. 

The ‘Ministry of Health’s Contract No; 3.—A public: 
“statement on this form of contraict is to be issued. for 
the guidance of architects and public authorities. 


The London and Lancashire 
Insurance Co., Limited. | 


THE fifty- ninth annual meeting of the above company was” 


held at Liverpool on April 27. 

From the report it appears that fire premiums are 
£3 ,668,249, the’ marine premiums are £2,669,515, and 
the accident ‘premiums:are £1,746,672 making the 
aggregate premiums for the’ year £8,084,436 being an 
increase of £1,325,376 over 1919. 

The underwriting surplus, after providing for all 
expenses, including the usual increase of forty per cent. 
in the reserves for unexpired risks, amounts - to 
£1,036,508. : From this must be further deducted British 
taxation, viz., income tax.on profits, excess, profits duty 
and Corporation tax, together £331,100. 

The netinterest.on inv estinents amounte to £315,239. 
After increasing the additional.reserve in the fire revenue 
account by £200,000, the Directors resolved to. write off 
the Company’s investments, to cover depreciation, the 
sum of £500,000, and to transfer to the staff pension fund 
the sum of £20 000. 

The Directors, moreover, propose to pay, on the 2nd 
proximo, a dividend of 6s. per share, Jess income tax, 
making, with the interim dividend already paid, a total 
- distribution. for the year of 12s. 1a share, less income tax, 
or £301,321.: - 

The net result, therefore, of SRerEHOnE for 1920, after 
making. every necessary provision for labilities, taxation 
and depreciation, is to add to surplus reserve funds the 
‘The reserve funds of the Company now 
‘ amount to £6, 464,329. 


Progress of Housing Schemes. 
New Housing Schemes submitted to the Ministry during 


the week ended April.15 numbered twenty-four bringing: 
Bhe 7: 


the total number of schemes submitted to 11,496. 
schemes approved now number 9,045 and comprise about 
58,593 acres. - 
Seventeen lay- out schemes were Sabattied and seven- 
teen were approved during the week, bringing the total 
number of lay-outs submitted to 7, 523 and number 
‘approved to -6,981. 
House plans representing 597 houses were submitted 
- and plans for 550 houses approved. The total number 


of houses. represented - in all plans now submitted is | 


295,346 and in. the plans approved 276,410. 
x Pe the week | tenders - were submitted for 2, 28% 
houses: 


and in tenders approved to 176,909. 
been signed for 158,305 houses. 
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’ March figures shows that ‘the number ‘of houses 


«for 


; Wight, visited Messrs. Gillett & Johnston’s bell: ‘faetor: 
Croydon, on the 22nd :inst..in order t0'see ; the ‘ asting of of lov 


*. victory.”? 


interests in this country and in Italy, The chair was 


“was supported by ‘Mr. ~ John. Bradford; a' co-director, 

“the managers’ of.'the different departments. «Mr: Webb BS 
responding. tothe toast, of his health,. referred: Je ‘the succe 
“of thé past two. years” trading, and said @ ‘great tpartiof b 
“Satisfaction in that success had been the opportunity it 82 


- Tenders for 694 -were approved, bringing the » 
total number of: houses" in ‘tenders submitted’ to. 191,288, sa 
Contracts © have’ 
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* Generals 


Tur death took place last week at Holmfirth, of My 
Joshua Barrowclough, of the firm, of a5 Barrowclough é 
Son, architects and surveyors, in his eighty-second year, _ 

Mr. Danpy Watnuy, of the firm of Messrs. Danie 
Watney & Sons, 44 Frederick’s Place, E.C., has bee 
appointed Chairman of the Rents. Tribunal under the Loca 
Authorities (Assisted Housing Schemes) Regulations, 1919 

Guiascow Corporation have approved of the recommenda 
tion. of the Parks Committee to erect ‘the city Cenotaph 01 
the site occupied by the Gladstone statue, in front of th 
City Chambers. 

Tur Darlington Housing Comltten have, subject, to th 
Ministry of Health, accepted tenders for twenty- four block 
of four, houses to be erected at Cockerton. ‘The contractin; 


‘firm is a locai one, and the price per house is: considerahl, 


less than that at. which previous tenders have been let, 

Tur Ministry of Health has decided that the Heston an. 
Isleworth Council shall not build more than 100 additiona 
houses under the local scheme. At the present, time 35 
houses are practically camplated or in course of erection 
The present additional sanction makes’ a total of 450 houses 
as compared with the. original ‘scherhe, ‘for 1,004 and wit! 
1,500 first suggested. a 

Tur Birmingham Housing and ‘Estates. Commie Ahav 
decided to place. the development of three estates in th 
hands, of a panel’ of architects—mainly. ex-Seryice ‘men 
This is the outcome of long-continued efforts by the Birming 
ham Architectural Association, assisted by the Department 
to get'a panel of architects recognised for housing work i 
the district: instead of all bee: handed over to the ata ag 0 
the one, authorities. x. 
menced in Birulnchase Of This Cee 1,528. have 
roofed in, and 699° are completed. . ‘Comparison’ rite 


oe 
has increased by eighty-seven in a month. The Hou: 
Estates Committée last week decided to mi or 
fifty-two ‘houses. on ‘the . Farcroft estate, Hp 
twenty-two at Northlands Road, King’s Heath, th 
at: Mossfield Road,.King’s Heath ; ten at Palace Road, Bo 
desley Green ; twenty-eight at Uplands Road and Ayenu 


Road, Handswor th; twenty-four at Holly Lane, — 


‘and sixteen at Shortheath Road, Erdington. | . | 

’OneE: hundred, and’ sixty-two valid applications tapos 
been received by the Cardiff Mental Hospital Committee } 
the position of clerk»of works at the hospital. Altog the 
there. were 249 applications for forms. 


The- Comm He 
decided to place five applicants on the short list, i.e. aM 
G. H. Sleeman, clerk of works, Torquay Corporation ; M 
T. G.. Thomas, builders’ foreman, Exeter; Mr, Ww. 
Johnson, clerk, of ‘works, ‘ Wootton Bassett ; Mr. G. F 
Brand, clerk of works,, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; ‘and Lieutenar 
and Quartermaster R. H. Smith,- R.E,, Dublin. Each ( 
these will be asked to appear. before. the Committee. ‘Tl 
‘appointment carries with it a salary of #00 a year, wit 
emoluments of £30 annually, — , ‘- 
Trade Notes: eC 

STIRLING Town Council have adopted a scheme for tl 
repair of. the St..Ninians road with asphalt: surfacing at 
cost of £21,000. The work is to be executed: by the. 7? 
and Trinidad Asphalt Co., Ltd., Westminster. cos 

PRINCESS BEATRICE, who “is: the : Governor. “ot the! Isle « 


out of eight bells for Carisbrooke Parish Church, Isle « 
Wicht. Tha old bells of Carisbrooke: had been: melted d 4 
and the metal used for the new ones. The -inscriptions ¢ 
the bells have been transferred to the new ones; including 
couplet : To honour, both ‘of God and - ‘King y oun 
shall in concert’ ring.”’ To the old.inscriptions are. to | | 
added the words, »** ‘Thanks be to God, who siveth us t 


. THE adele staff: dinner ae ie ‘yell enews marble 1 
Messrs, Percy ©, Webb, Ltd., was held’,at the, Villa Vil 
Restaurant in Gerrard Street, W. Some thirty ‘guests we 
present and included: representatives. of the firm’s “vari 


pied by the managing director, Mr, Perey. Cis “Webb, Ww! 


for permitting the staff to share in the prosperity. 


Lj 
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Architecture at the Royal Academy. 


Tae work shown in the Architectural Room of the 
Academy reilects—as it always must—the conditions of 
the time, and unfortunately these are not of great 
promise. The advent of a great commercial boom which 
was optimistically anticipated in the autumn of 1918 have 
been dissipated by the prevalent commercial unrest, and 
many of the ambitious schemes projected at the con- 
clusion of the war will never be expressed in structure, 
and were, perhaps, even too evanescent to take form 
on the drawing-board. The work now being carried out 
is but a fraction of what would have been executed under 
happier auspices, and, for the most part, only buildings 
which are absolutely necessary are being carried out. 
Building owners and the architects employed by them 
are loth to illustrate schemes which are temporarily or 
absolutely abandoned and may be mere chdteaux en 
Hspagne, with the result that a somewhat disappointing 
collection of works, mostly small in size, represent the 
year’s work. 

Of these, too, a large number consist of parts of hous- 
ing schemes projected or carried out. War memorials, 
which figured so prominently in former exhibitions, are 
sparingly represented, since, like other intrinsically 
desirable works, they represent an expenditure of money 
Which the great body of the public have not at their dis- 
posal. 

But while there is little work of outstanding interest 
or merit, there is surprisingly little which can be fairly 
condemned, and just as the close of the N apoleonic wars 
was marked here by an era of utilitarian buildings of 
little interest but devoid of vulgarity, so there is now 
evidence that the broad principles of reasonable design 
appeal to a greater body of the public and those who 
lesign for them. 

_ The President of the Academy and Mr. Maurice Webb 
we represented by drawings of three important and inter- 
sting works. No, 945, a design for the Bank of Chile, 
Santiago, shows a well-planned and balanced composition 
n which the great banking hall is expressed by a 
olumned portico, the various departments of the bank 
eing grouped round the sides and rear of the building, 
md space left for future extensions on each side of the 
ortico, the whole constituting a pleasing and dignified 
sroup of buildings. 

The Textile Trades’ War Memorial, No. 1,039, is 
Mally planned: the large centre block containing the 
mublic rooms, with space for a future gymnasium and 
hapel at either side, while beyond these are three smaller 
locks, - each containing two boarding-houses, with 
tasters’ houses at either end. This important and inter- 
sting group of buildings is treated in the type of free 
Inglish Renaissance which Sir Aston Webb usually 
dopts. The third exhibit shows a group of cottages at 
sranston for Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, No. 1,044, 
he cottages being connected by a continuous roof and 
orming an excellent and pleasing mass. — Sir Edwin 
atyens is represented by a drawing of the All India War 
Temorial at Delhi, No. 950, which is shown in.a very 
owerful water-colour drawing by Walcot. It easily 
Sserts its position as the most important drawing in the 
90m =by the powerful impressionistic manner of its 
endering. We illustrate the Memorial, which is’ fine 
nd dignified in its mass and proportions, but the detail 

the cornice and other architectural features are entirely 
sled by the method of draughtsmanship, and we shall 


ave to wait to see how far the designer has tempered a 


2 


- 


western style to suit an Eastern environment. The solu- 
tion of this problem is to most architects a most interest- 
ing question. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield sends his design for a memorial 
chapel at Lyssenthoek, No 981, and a sketch for the 
Leeds war memorial, No. 1032, the first of which we 
illustrate in this issue, both being very characteristic 
examples of the author’s design. 

Mr. Ernest Newton and his sons 
five drawings, the first two. of which, 
submitted in conjunction with Mr. W. Nicholls show 
views of the Monastére du Carmel, a fine and dignified 
rendering of convent design which we are glad to think 
of’ as planted on French’ soil. to ‘show the best qualities 
of our national design; and “Nos. 953, 1070, and 1076. 
The first being the interesting war memorial for Upping- 
ham School, and the last two the Marlborough College 
war memorial, illustrations of which we gave recently. 

Sir John Burnet, the new associate-elect, is repre- 
sented -by twodrawings, Nos, 975 and 1035, the first 
showing Adelaide House the great factory building which 
is to be erected opposite Bishmongers Hall on the site of 
the Pearl Insurance offices. This is in most respects the 
most remarkable design exhibited and achieves a great mea- 
sure of success as a study of simple and effective massing. 
We are not so imbued with the spirit of eclecticism to 
altogether like the suggestion of an Kgyptian mannep in 
the treatment adopted, and should have preferred the 
achievement of a similar result by the use of more 
traditional elements, but this is but to say that we prefer 
an architectural language which recalls a building’s 
locality and the traditions of a nation, but as a matter 
of pure composition the design could not be improved in 
its main outlines. Sir John Burnet and Partners’ other 
drawing No. 1035, shows a scheme for the improvement 
of Ramsgate, but without a full plan it is difficult to 
follow, though it gives promise of much interest. 

Sir Robert Lorimer shows the proposed memorial 
Screen and organ of Merton College Chapel, Oxford, 
No, 978, the proposed war memorial Queenstown, Cape 
Colony, a fine and dignified mass with one blot—the four 
soldier figures awkwardly placed on brackets round the 
obelisk. These conflict in scale with the fine dominating 
figure and detracts from the dignity of the composition. 
No. 1007 shows the war memorial at Westminster School 
in a very convincing type of vernacular Renaissance, than 


are represented by 
Nos. 918 and 921, 


which nothing could be better suited for its purpose. 


Mr. Robert Atkinson sends a series of good water- 
colour views, of which No. 948 shows the treatment of 
a private swimming bath, No. 952 the decoration of a 
room at Cherkeley, Leatherhead, and No. 956, the garden 
of the same house. Both as drawings and representations 
of design these are among the best work of the year. 

Mr. Curtis Green gives the drawings which show re- 
spectively the showroom of the Wolseley Car Company, 


. No. 914, and the entrance to the same building, No. 929. 


We are glad to see that the quality of design which dis- 
tinguishes this. admirable building is carried out in its 
detail. 

‘the very important scheme for the London County 


 Westininster and Parr’s Bank, which was recently won | 


by Messrs.-Mewés and*Davis, and which we have illus- 
trated, is shown in a carefully and fully detailed model, 
No. 1082, which gives a far better idea of its appear- 
ance than can be gathered from the drawings, while it 

indicates its position in respect to adjoining buildings. 
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Had we not known the authorship of this design we.should 
never have suspected it, for it would seem to be based 
on the type of City buildings erected during the middle 
decades of last century, and is calculated to appeal to 
the ‘‘ City man.’’ We can almost imagine it to be the 
result of a fixed determination to give nothing which 
could strike a business man as being “ unusual ’’ in 
character. It is needless to say the design is refined— 
it could not have been otherwise, but in its present form 
it is hardly equal to the work which has given the firm 
its great reputation. We naturally speak in ignorance of 
limitations and conditions, which may have affected the 
authors’ treatment of a most difficult subject. 

It will be convenient to deal with other drawings in 
numerical order. The proposed Public Library for York, 
by Messrs. Brierley and Rutherford, No. 910, is shown 
by an excellent plan, the promise of which is not borne 
out by the weak and ineffective elevational treatment 
We expect better work trom Mr. brierley, and are not 
often disappointed. Mr. Burke Downing gives us a clever 
pencil drawing of his Church of St. John, at Waltham- 
stow, No. 915, and the chapel of Brighton Training 
College, both of which are good examples of his mastery 
of Gothic design. Mr, Thomas Tyrwhitt, in No. 916, 
shows a good group of cottages at Scotsgrove, Thame, 
and in No, 1027 additions to Rudge Hill House, 
Gloucestershire. Both of these show much feeling for 
mass and proportion: In:No..918 Messrs. Mewes and 
Dayis give the front of 42 Upper Brook Street, a pleasant 
example of Adam design, simple and reticent in its 
character. The church of St. Hilda, Hartlepool, by Mr. 
W. Carée, is a good example of his work. We like the 
block of offices in Gray’s Inn Road, No. 924, by Messrs. 
Riley and Glanfield, shown in a clean and well-rendered 
colour drawing, though the treatment of the coping over 
the central feature rather detracts from the scale of the 
design. Mr. Sydney Castle’s house at Sevenoaks, No. 
927, is strikingly picturesque, and is shown in an admir- 
able pencil drawing. 

The two houses at Alderley Edge, Cheshire, by Mr. 
F. Milton Cashmore, No. 930, form an unusual exercise 
in design cleverly treated, and apparently dictated by 
some special requirements of locality and environment. 

The National Physical Laboratory at Teddington, 
No. 934, by F. A. Llewellyn, is a very pleasant example 
of quiet and unostentatious design. | Messrs. Niven & 
Wigglesworth’s alterations to 27 Portland Place is 
a perfect example of the value of simplicity and fault- 
less proportion. Mr, Paul Waterhouse essays a Scotch 
manner in his treatment of Castle Wynd House, St. 
Andrews, No. 936, and cottages in the same town, 
No. 938; they are good in their main outline, but a little 
deficient as expressions of the Northern vernacular. In 
his clever design for the proposed Hydro Electric Power 
House, Aswan, Egypt, Mr. David A. Beveridge has 
nearly, but not quite, succeeded in giving the character 
of Egyptian architecture. No. 942 shows Mr. W. 
Henry White’s design of a good interior at No. 2 Bays- 
water Hill, W., and the new front to Lloyd's. Bank at 
Andover Mr. Horace Field has surpassed his own high 
average standard of design. Nothing could be better 
than the admirable proportion and reticence of this 
beautiful little stone front. We thought we were look- 
ing at a view of a museum in No. 946, which we were 
surprised to find represented a modern fish shop, Old 
Bond Street, by Mr. Leslie Mansfield. Surely even the 
soul of a fish would be gratified to rest in so architectural 
a setting. The late Henry T. Hare and his partner, Mr. 
Bertram Lisle, are represented by drawings, of 
which No, 951 shows proposed tenements for the 
Borough of Hammersmith (southern area), a fine and 
dignified quadrangular treatment, a little more suggestive 
of a college than a series of tenements. It may be rather 
elaborate for its purpose, but is an admirable example of 
design. 

The Uppingham School Memorial by Messrs. Hrnest 
Newton & Sons, No. 953, is a pleasing and carefully de- 
tailed piece of Tudor composition. In 954 Messrs. Blow & 
Billerey show a view of a house which is too impression- 
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to have any value as an illustration of architecture. 
The new library and lecture-room ol Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge, No. 955, by Mr. Thomas H. Lyon, is simple and 
good, and naaintains the. designer's reputation. No. 958 
shows a clever design for the Sheffield Memorial Hall, 
+n which the authors have avoided a columnar treatment, 
relying for effect on a fine series of recessed arches. We 
are a little puzzled by the proposed council chamber by 
Mr. William T. Benslyn, No. 962, as we are not told 
whether it is an essay in design or a specific scheme fot 
an actual building. However this may be, Mr. Benslyn 
has produced a very beautiful Byzantine design, showing 
a high order of knowledge and skill. Mr. Walter Tapper’s 
War Memorial Tower at Loughborough is a little disap- 
pointing, though it is a good sound piece of design. In the 
proposed flats, Regent’s Park, No. 964, Messrs. W. & | 
Hunt have produced a most successful study of design, 
relying on mass and proportion for its effect. The Brook- 
field Housing Scheme for St. Pancras, by Mr. Albert J. 
Thomas, No. 966, shows an unostentatious group of 
pleasant houses. Mr. Arthur 'T. Bolton’s Seaside Bunga- 
low for a Family, No. 969, is a good example of design, 
based on Renaissance precedents, and economically carried 
out. — | 
The New Departmental Store, by Messrs. R. Frank 
Atkinson and Cyril A. Farey, 1s rather like the curate’s 
egg—good in parts but unsatisfactory as a whole. No 3 
971, an Electric Apparatus Factory, is an exceedingly good 
example of well-proportioned, scholarly design. a 
Dawber is represented this year by some well-consi 
thatched cottages, No. 984, and by the Memorial in Ely 
‘athedral. The Kitchen Court House in Argyllshire, by 
Mr. Oliver Hill, No. 987, suggests an addition to an his- 
toric building, and is very quaint and interesting. 
his design for a Proposed Warehouse, Gravel Lane, 8... 
No. 988, Mr. Arthur Sykes shows how a simple and 
commonplace subject may be made interesting by ne 
right treatment. Mr. C. Williams-Ellis, in No. 
shows a very vigorous and clever design for a Memoria 
Hall and Chapel at Bishops Stortford College, whicl 
on the side of theatrical display. Mr, C. H, Bidd 
Pinchard’s Church at Birmingham, No. 996, pro 


istic 


Memorial for Mill Hill School, carried out im a_ 
manner. We have already illustrated the adopted des 
for the War Memorial Hall at Sheffield by Mr. Vin 
Harris, which is shown by a careful perspective, 
1,002. he Guildford Grammar School, West. At 


forms. a 


Nicholson Memorial Tower, Leek, Messrs. P. 8. amc 
J. H. Worthington’s powers of design are hardly seen 2 
their best. The detached tower has never been adoptec 
as a feature of our national design, and few men seem 
to quite realise how it can best be treated. The Houst 
at Chilham, No. 1,011, like all of Mr. Baillie Scott’ 
work, is good, but the drawing sent in hardly does 1 
justice. No. 1,030 shows a good church design by Mr 
A. H. Ryan Tenison; Nos. 1,014 to 1,025 are a serie 
of drawings of stained glass by different artists, whic’ 


once more emphasise the impossibility of conve aa 


this most important branch of design can only be show 
in an ‘‘ Arts and Orafts’’ Exhibition. ir Thot 
Jackson is represented by a good War Memorial { 
Wimbledon, one for Radley College, 
by the proposed new Cloister, Bath Abbey, Jo! 
all of which are characteristic essays in traditional desig i 

The War Memorial for Stockton-on-Tees by Mess 
Lanchester, Richards and Lucas is either an example | 
Richards’ characteristic type of design or shows that 5 
partners are carrying on the traditions he founded. ~ 
any case it is among the best work in the Academ 
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Mr. Cowles-Voysey sends several examples of his work, 
notably a drawing showing King Alfred School, No. 
1,049; a cottage at Princes Risborough, No. 1,067; 
Messrs. Mawson’s Ionian Bank at Salonika, No. 1,066 
js good as is also Mr, Joseph Sunlight’s quiet interior of 
‘the Bank of Athens, Manchester, No.1,072, which we 
take to be a reconstructed interior. Mr. Vincent Harris 
‘shows in No. 1,078 the H.M. Queen Mary Maternity 
-flome at Hampstead, a large and ambitious scheme very 
ably treated. We have not commented on many, good 
examples of domestic work which are shown and which 
constitute the greater proportion of the exhibition this 


year. It is natural that this should be so, but we hope 
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the close of ‘the next twelve months will enable architects 
to make headway with schemes of greater public interest, 
though possibly not of greater interest to the individual 
members of the public, whose interest in building is often 
confined to consideration of the house. 

But whatever work is done an improvement in its 
quality depends not so much on the much talked-of im- 
provement in the public taste, as that is in the greater 
measure in the control of architects themselves, for it is im 
their work—good, bad, or indifferent—that the elusive 
quantity “‘ the taste of the general public’’ is really 


_fopnded. 


Illustrations. 


ALL INDIA WAR MEMORIAL: IMPERIAL DELHI. Sm Epwin L. Lutyens, R.A. 


Tur foundation was laid on February 10, 1921, by Field- 
Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G. 

The inscription on the foundation stone is in two 
languages, and the words ‘‘ India 1914-1919’’ are the 
only dedication. 

The Archway is at the East End of the Main Pro- 
eessional Avenue, which is flanked by canals of running 
water, fountains, and avenues of great trees, looking up 
to Government House, which terminates the great~ vista 
to the west. 


The main Arch is 87 feet 6 inches high, with a width 
of 35 feet. 

The lateral Arches are 20 feet wide and 40 feet high. 

The Archway is built of sandstone, surmounted by a 
tank to be filled with petroleum, so that on days of 
commemoration there will be a volume of smoke by day 
and of fire by night. 

In India there are creeds widely differing, and it is 
essential and right that the creed of no man who made 
sacrifice in the: war should: be offered offence: 

The design is by Sir Edwin L, Lutyens, R.A. 


LYSSENTHOEK BRITISH MILITARY CEMETERY: MEMORIAL CHAPEL. Sim Recinatp BLomrieLp, R.A., Architect 
A PRIVATE SWIMMING BATH. Roserr Arxryson, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Notes and Comments. 


London in 1971. 
Dean INGE made an amusing speech at the annual dinner 
of the London Society, at which the aspect of London 
fifty years hence formed the subject of discussion. The 
Dean would, instead of adding to memorials, demolish 
some of the hideous structures we possess, and suggests 
‘that the Armistice might fittingly have been celebrated 
by the demolition of Charing Cross Bridge, and the con- 
clusion of peace by the blowing up of the Albert Memorial. 
He anticipates that owing to the decay of our foreign 
trade the London of fifty years hence will be smaller, and 
not larger, than that of to-day, and even more dilapidated. 
Naturally, as always, his utterances are not to be taken 
at their face value, but represent an exaggeration of that 
value, and are made with the clear object of correcting 
popular fallacies. But it is obvious that if the years to 
come were repetitions of the last few ones the popula- 
tion and trade of the country would dwindle and not 
increase. The enormous development of the nineteenth 
century was made possible by our almost unchallenged 
‘commercial supremacy, and will in all human probability 
never be repeated. What we may look forward to if we 
~ ¢an find a solution to internal troubles is a condition under 
which we can secure a large volume of the world’s trade, 
which in the past formed the great factor of our com- 
mercial success; but this can only be effected by com- 
petent effort and good administration, and we can no 
longer depend merely on the gifts of fortune. We should 
not be surprised if this is what the Dean meant. 


' A Chance for All. 
Aw American architect advertises in ‘‘ The Times ’’ that he 
is ready to take motor parties to see Canterbury and. its 
cathedral, which suggests some interesting questions. 
Presumably, as the advertiser mentions his nationality, 
he presumes it will constitute an attraction to the readers 
of “ The Times,’’ and we naturally ask, Why? Is it that 


he will explain how much better these things are done 
in Ameri¢a, or is it that he will disclose knowledge un- 
dreamed of by the English architect? Or, again, is it 
that his appeal is really for the sons and daughters of 
Columbia who may be weary of the flat and dull English 
accent, and may prefer the sharper and more tonic tones 
of their native country? We should welcome an answer 
to these questions if these words are read by our Trans- 
atlantic colleague. 


Restoration at the British Museum. 


Mr. Jacos Epsrern writes a letter of protest to ‘‘ The 
Times ’’ denouncing the present policy of the British 
Museum, where he says the authorities are providing old 
Greek sculptures with new plaster noses and other 
“‘additions.’’ Mr. Epstein says :— 

‘“No doubt the Museum authorities do notwlike the 
Greek marbles in their possession, but why they should 
translate the masterpieces into something more nearly 
approaching the Albert Moore ideal of Greek passes my 
understanding. The Demeter is not only ‘‘improved ’ 
with a new plaster nose, but to bring the rest of the 
head inte consistency with this nose the whole face has 
been scraped and cleaned, thus destroying the mellow 
golden patina of centuries. Other important pieces 
‘‘improved *’ are the marble boy extracting a thorn from 
his foot, and the very fine priestess from Cnidus, so 
altered as to give an entirely different effect from that it 
originally had. How long are these vandals to have in 
their “‘care’’ the golden treasury of sculpture which at 
least they might leave untouched? ”’ 

We are not told how far this policy of restoration 
will be carried or whether it would include supplying 
antiques with missing arms or feet, but on the face of 
it Mr. Epstein would appear to have some reason for bis 
protest. 
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Wuen Burlington House has opened its doors to the 
public this week I think that the general impression will 
be found to be that this year’s Royal Academy, while 
reaching a good average of work, is, deficient in any 
features of very marked or outstanding interest. Looking 
at the exhibition in its general character, I find that the 
landscape—including some cattle pieces—is: ot marked 
success, the portrait work less important on this occasion, 
there are some few figure paintings of exceptional interest, 
and the sculpture is the weakest point in the exhibition. 

I propose now to take the rooms in order, and see 
how the works themselves bear out the above criticism. 
In landscape the first Gallery has Oliver Hall’s *‘ Out- 
skirts of the Forest’’ and two paintings by Arnesby 
Brown, of which ‘‘The Waveney Marshes,’’ with its 
cattle feeding in the rich marshland pastures and dome 
of sky with fleecy clouds, is typical of this artist. A 
fine interior of Durham Cathedral by D. Y. Cameron is 
here,- and two interesting  portraits—Sir William 
MacCormack, by Sir William Orpen, and Sir Aston Webb, 
a good likeness of the President, by Sir William Llewellyn 
—this latter a diploma work on. his election as Academi- 
cian, as is the case also with Richard Jack’s ‘‘ On the 
Moors’’ in this room. Mr. Charles Sims’ ‘‘ Wedg- 
wood ’’ here is original and charming: two figures of 
young girls are holding a baby in crossed hands between 
them, and the golden white figures against a sky of 
‘“ Wedgwood’’ blue barred with white clouds make a 
charmingly decorative effect. 

In Gallery II. we come upon a delightful ‘‘ Provencal 
Farmhouse ’’ by H. La Thangue, with southern figures 
steeped in strong sunlight; and near by is Charles 
Shannon's diploma work, ‘‘ Vanity and Sanctity,’’ where 
the nude figure of a woman facing one dressed as a nun 
and holding a child suggests a reminiscence—though a 
very long way off—of Titian’s famous ‘‘ Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love.’’ In this room Frank Salisbury’s large canvas 
of the burial of the Unknown Warrier in our Abbey on 
November 11, 1920, claims a word of notice: this diffi- 
cult subject-matter is treated here as well, perhaps, as 
could be done, the portraits well rendered, and the whole 
an effective illustration of a great moment in our national 
life. 

The place this canvas might have claimed in Gal- 
lery IIT. is taken by one as large, or larger, of ‘‘ Some 
Sea Officers of the. War,’’ by Sir Arthur Cope, which 
is destined for the National Portrait Gallery. In both 
these works of record the key supplied by the catalogue 
will be found of great interest in following out the por- 
traits of our leaders in the war. The centre of the next 
wall in this room holds Sir William Orpen’s brilliant 
study of a cook in his working dress, ‘‘ Le Chef de 
Hotel Chatham,’’ seen three-quarter length, a most suc- 
cessful piece of work; and near this a “ still-life ’’ by 
~ Orlando Greenwood, whose work I noticed only recently 
in these columns, is cleverly handled, while on the same 
wall Henry Tuke’s ‘‘ Facing South,’’ figures of boys 
bathing, is typical of this fine artist at his best. 

Rosalie Emslie had some portraits in last year’s 
Academy ; but this year she has excelled herself in her 
half-draped figure of a young girl, called ‘‘ She Walks 
in Beauty,’’ in this room. There is fine drawing in this 
figure, notably in the hands and treatment of the torso 
in its modelling; the colour is cool and clean, and the 


figure is outlined against blue seas and a framing of rocks 
such as Leonardo loved. 
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I prefer this figure to the late Mr. William Strang’s 
“Venus and Adonis ’’ on the same wall, where Venus 
is a studio model stripped, Adonis a clumsy peasant lad, 
beside whom the boar, cause of the tragedy, walks in the 
most friendly fashion. What this really fine artist could 
do in portraiture is shown in this Academy in hig 
‘“Trene.’’ The next wall in this same room contains 
some of the best landscape work in this exhibition, 
beginning with ‘‘ A Suffolk Pastoral,’’ by Philip Connard, 
then ‘‘ The Fringe of the Pine Wood,’’ by that veteran 
Academician, Mr. B. W. Leader, who has also two 
delightful works (‘‘ The Bay of Aberdovey ’’ and another) 
in Gallery VIII. ; then a little further (still Gallery IIL.) 
Hughes-Stanton’s sunrise at Titchfield Haven, Hants, 
which I incline to think the finest landscape this artist 
has ever given us, and near this George Clausen’s 
poetically conceived ‘‘ Midsummer Dawn.”’ I feel that 
the above, with others I have mentioned, might fairly 
justify my original claim that this is a good landseape 
year; but I might add to these Leonard Richmond’s 
finely handled ‘‘ Estuary, Barmouth,”’ still in 
Gallery III., Austen Brown’s Chelsea scene of Riley 
Street (Gallery V.), and (Gallery VIII.) ‘‘ The Freshness 
of the Morning,’’ by Algernon Talmage. © 

I have watched for some years with keen interest 
this artist’s work, which has attained very high recogni- 
tion recently in America, but I consider he has never 
surpassed this quiet scene of cows feeding in the pasture 
immersed in the clean, pure morning light; and I am 
now going to mention another work, by a different artist 
and different medium, which is no less fine. ‘This is 
Russell Flint’s ‘‘ Rolling Clouds’ in the water-colour 
room. I have followed Mr. Flint’s work in these 
columns in recent years, but here too I feel that this 
fine artist has surpassed himself in his magnificent 
handling of these rain-laden clouds over a dark blue 
sea: his ‘‘ Wet Sands’’ with bathing figures is clever, 
but is the Russell Flint we know and admire,—but the 
work before mentioned is on a yet higher level. "4 

I come now to figure paintings, and have here to 
mention specially a remarkable work (Gallery IV.) by 
Glyn Philpot, in the centre of a very badly hung wall. 
To call this work ‘‘ Goyesque’’ in feeling would be to 
say that the artist might seem to have inspired his fancy 
by some of those weird visions of the unknown world 
which Goya painted in his later life. These three nude 
forms—two men, of herculean mould, and a woman— 
move hurriedly through drifting clouds, over crags and 
rocks, in a dim terrible world where we feel the immense 
rush of wind—that spirit (spiritus) which goes whither 
it lists. Another work to be noted will be found in the 
sculpture room (Gallery XI.). It represents the return 
to Mons of the Canadian troops on November 11, 1918, 
and is by I. Sheldon Williams, who I believe to be a 
Canadian artist. In any case, there is very fine drawing 
and colour in this canvas, which will be a valuable 
addition to the Canadian Memorial paintings. © 

_ I am reserving this year’s sculpture for a separat 
and later notice: some of it is placed this year in 
Gallery VI., and four paintings only find a place here, 
the north and south walls being given to full-size copies” 
of Raphael’s Cartoons made by Sir James Thornhill. 


Considering the vital-importance of our one great annual 


exhibition to modern British artists this seems somewhat 
severe treatment, for the wall space of a room is a very 
serious loss. The hanging has, from what I hear, been 
rigorous this year, and artists of known merit do nob 
appear who have been frequent exhibitors. No one could 
have more sympathy~ with the claims of sculpture than 
myself; but, if it is to claim space from the paintings, 
it should merit this’ by a higher level than this year 
appears in the works which have been selected for 
exhibition. : : 
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London Art Galleries. 

(All rights reserved.) 
Tue twenty-seventh London exhibition of the Inter- 
national Society of,.Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers 
opened at the Grafton Galleries on Wednesday, April 27, 
and attracted a very large number of visitors, This is an 


interesting and well-organised, exhibition, with work 


which connects itself with the modern spirit in the sense 
of novelty and freshness of outlook. The very first paint- 
ing, a little oil study by Vollon of the ‘‘ Avenue Trudaine, ”’ 
is extraordinarily. clever and charming; and we go on to 
study Degas, Legrand, Besnard, and Manet himself in a 
fine three-quarter length of ‘‘ M.,Antonin Proust,’’ wear- 
ing a silk hat and the frock coat of his day. 
_ Among the portraits we may select for special mention 
that of ‘‘ Colonel Lawrence,’’ by the President of the 
International Society, Sir William Orpen, R.A., who has 
also here a very clever portrait study of an Italian Major, 
with some telling impressions (‘‘ Boche Plane Passing 
St. Denis ’’) of the late war, anda strong head of General 
Jan Smuts. Laura Knight has a good portrait, strongly 
put in, of ‘‘ Claribel Lucas’; and the American exhibi- 
tors, Mary Cassatt, Arthur Davies, and Cecilia Beaux, 
add an interesting note to this display of international 
art, beside the art of France and Belgium (Leon de Smet, 
Albert André, and others). 

Under the title of ‘‘ Romance,’’ Cecile Walton shows 
an original and well-handled treatment of her subject, 
which depicts a young woman lying down holding up a 
tiny baby, while her feet and legs are being washed by 
a nurse. The drawing here is good, and the colour very 
clean and fresh. 

At Walker’s Galleries that admirable water-colour 
artist, Alfred Rich, is holding an exhibition of paintings, 
which I prefer to leave till the pressing interest of the 
work at Burlington House is less insistent; and the same 
applies to the water-ecolour portrait studies now on view 
by Miss Ashmore at Goupil’s Galleries. 

ar bse 


Art News of To-day. 


Tue important sale of ‘‘ Arms and Armour’ from 3Bt. 
Donat’s Castle, which has been mentioned in these 
columns, took place at Messrs. Christie’s last week, and, 
as we anticipated, fetched very high prices. Messrs. 
Duyeen came forward largely as buyers, and to them 
fell for £924 the full suit of fluted armour (German, circa 
1490) which was illustrated in the catalogue. Yet more 
Sensational bidding took place over a fine sword of the 
“ Bastard ’’ type, a noble weapon with a blade of superb 
quality, formerly in the Londesborough Collection. This 
grand Italian sword, in the style of Ercole Fideli (also 
circa 1470) fell likewise at the finish to Messrs. Duveen 
at the satisfactory figure of £3,097 10s.; and the same 
buyers took the complete suit of boy’s armour, of bright 
steel throughout—French work, of about the year 1560— 
for £997 10s. 

We hear that Miss Flora Lion, who is not exhibiting 
this year at Burlington House, has two paintings accepted 
for the Paris Salon, one of these being her fine full-length 
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portrait of Mme. Merry del Val, wife of the present 
Spanish Ambassador at our Court, which appeared in 
last year’s Royal Academy. 

In the sculpture at this year’s Royal Academy S. W. 
Ward Willis has two subjects accepted, one of these being 
a joint memorial tablet with anothér artist, the other a 
figure of an old man and child—iis title, ‘“‘ The Past.’’ 
Mr. Reid Dick is again very successful this year with 
a draped female figure intended for a war memorial. 

Among the etchers this year -is an exhibitor, Miss 


-Enleen Soper, of the age, we understand, of fifteen. This 


young artist, who has two etchings accepted, is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. George Soper, of the Royal Society of Etchers 


Competition News. 


Mempers of the Society of Architects are requested not 
to take any part in the Sutton Coldfield War Memorial 
Competition without first ascertaining from the Society that 
the conditions have been approved by the Council. 

Tue Greenock War Memorial Committee invite sculptors 
and architects to submit designs for a memorial to cost 
£7,000. The competition will be in two stages. First stage, 
sketch drawings; second stage (limited to five competitors), 
models, all of which will be premiated. Professional 
assessors, sculptor and architect, have been appointed. Con- 
ditions of competition may be obtained from Mr. Andrew 
Nimmo, Town Clerk, Greenock. 

Tue R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
conditions of Salisbury War Memorial Competition are un- 
satisfactory. The Competitions Committee are in negotiation 
with the promoters, in the hope of securing an amendment. 
In the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised to 
take no part in the competition. A similar notice to the 
above has been issued by the Society of Architects. 

AT a special meeting of the Council of the Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Architects, held on the 27th ult., the prizes in the 
competition for the Alexander Thomson Travelling Student- 
ship in Architecture were awarded as follows: First, £75, 
Alan Crombie (with Messrs. J. Burnet & Son) ; second, £25, 
A. G, Paton (with Messrs. Keggie & Henderson). The 
subject of competition was a ‘‘Temple of Memory,’’ and 
designs were submitted by six candidates from England and 
Scotland. The drawings will be exhibited in the Art 
Galleries from May 10 to 15. 

In the open competition for the Royal Engineers’ War 
Memorial the assessor, Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
Litt.D., has awarded the first premium of £200 to Messrs. 
Hutton & Taylor, FF.R.I.B.A., of 212 Bath Street, Glasgow ; 
the second premium, of £125, to Major E. Vincent Harris, 
©.B.E., late R.E., of 29 St. James’s Square, London, 
S.W. 1; and the third premium, of £75, to Messrs. W. 
Harvey, J. F. Wilson, A.R.I.B.A., and Ferdinand V. 
Blundstone, 119 North Hill, Highgate, N. 6. The Com- 
mittee has accepted the award of the assessor, subject to 
certain modifications in detail, and the work will be put 
in the hands of the competitors placed first by the assessor. 
101 designs were submitted for the competition. 


b 


R.I.B.A. Conference and Annual Dinner. 
In consequence of the industrial situation it has been neces- 
sary to postpene, until a date which will be announced later, 
the annual dinner of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the Conference of the Franco-British Union of 
Architects, 


HOUSE oF LOKOS 
CLOAK Room 
REGULATIONS 


Little Boy Mond, blow up your Horn, The Ex-Soldier’s Homeless, the Builder forlorn, 
Burn Addison’s Forms, Let’s discover the key Of-a cottage for Heroes, and a Peerage for Thee! 
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Architecture as Everyone’s Concern. 


Tu first of the series of public lectures to be given at 
the Galleries of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
on Thursday afternoons proved an unqualified success. 
Mr. A. Clutton Brock enjoys a wide reputation as a 
‘writer and art critic and attracted last week a large 
audience, the majority of whom were laymen. Mr. 
John W. Simpson, President of the R.I.B.A., was in the 
chair: 

Mr. Clutton Brock in introducing his subject said 
that he enjoyed a certain advantage in giving the lecture 
in the fact that he was a complete amateur. It was an 
. advantage because the public had an uneasy feeling about 
every profession that it was a couspiracy for the purpose 
of forcing its schemes upon them. The clergy, for in- 
stance, say there is nothing like going to church. 
Architects always insist that architecture is one of the 
most important things in the world. In consequence a 
prejudice is created against them. As an amateur him- 
self he (the speaker) felt in a strong position when he 
asked those present to be interested in architecture. 
Their reply might be that as persons of taste they were 
already interested in it. Therein lay the first obstacle. 
Nearly everyone believes themselves to be born with 
taste which enables them to distinguish between good and 
bad. .Though at the same time each believes it is 
extremely rare for others to be born with this mysterious 
sense. It is usually expressed as ‘‘ [ know what I like.’’ 
Tf that were only true! One of the most difficult things 
in the world is for anyone to know what they like. We 
go about being hypnotised as to what we. like, The 
old confidence trick can be played upon us because of our 
conviction that we can tell at a glance what is good and 
bad. Personally he had to confess that he only began 
to learn anything when he got rid of that idea of know- 
ing instinctively good from bad. One ought not to ask 
oneself what one thinks of a thing; but to question 
oneself seriously as to whether it is right or wrong, good 
or bad, and why. It is as difficult to get that conviction 
of original sin into people as it is difficult to get out of 
the minds of young mothers the idea that they know by 
instinct. how to feed their babies. What young mothers 
need in order to lessen infantile mortality is a knowledge 
of principle. So, too, what the public needs in questions 
of taste is a knowledge of principle. When a new 
monument or building is put up in London all sorts of 
people write to the papers to say that it is good or bad; 
a dentist, for instance, would claim a right to express 
his opinion en the ground that he had for several years 
carried out a large practise in the vicinity. When a man 
has any real qualifications he ceases to talk about such 
things. 

Architecture is not a thing concerning the principles ot 
which English people have any knowledge such as they 
have, for example, about motor cars. People don’t say 
‘*T know nothing about motor cars; but I know what I 
like.’’ They take such a matter seriously; they learn 
something about machinery; they learn how function 
should be expressed; and so on. The result of this is 
that the design of cars becomes steadily more beautiful 
and is better than that of almost any of our conscious 
works of art. In the case of a motor car people really 
know what they want. Just because the public possess 
that knowledge and that interest the design becomes 
steadily finer and more beautiful. But the public does 
not call it art for the reason that motor cars are really 
important things! If an art such as building is going to 
prosper there must be a similar keen rational interest. 
The French cathedrals are wonderful works of engineer- 
ing. When Chartres was in course of construction 
people all over France were interested in it. The builders 
of each cathedral tried to improve on what had been done 
before. But they did not then call it art. There was a 
steady improvement in design. There existed them no 
mystery, no belief in the architect’s mind that ‘‘if he 
used Tonic. capitals he must be right.’”’ What those 
people wanted was a thoroughly good building for a cer- 
tain purpose. As everybody wanted it here arose a rapid 
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development. ‘To-day building was much more important, 
than motor cars. People who buy motor cars think they 
are advancing mechanical science, just as ‘racegoers 
imagine they are improving the breed of horses. This js, 
why foreigners call us hypocrites, which is rather hard. 
An Englishman always thinks that in his pleasures he is 
really benefiting the country and so doing his duty. But 
motors cars are not really as important as buildings. Por 
one thing motor cars disappear whereas buildings do not. 
Therefore architecture was the concern of everybody. 
Another important point was that human beings 
possess only a limited amount of energy and that at the 


present time there was very little energy to spare. So it 
should be put to the best possible purpose. The public 


needed buildings of good design and good materials. On 
his way to the meeting he had passed the Carlton Hotel. 
He would ask them to look at that building and when 
looking at it to tell themselves that actual human beings 
had carved all the ornament and that it had all been 
previously designed in an office. What an enormous 
waste of energy! What was wanted was really good 
design, really good material, and really good workman- 
ship. Going along the streets of London one could not 
help being appalled by the waste of energy in superfluous 
ornament. Everyone ought to experience a feeling of 
malaise and misery at the sight of it. : 
To design a simple building really well was a very 
difficult thing indeed. Consequently, human nature 
being what it is, there was a strong tendency among 
architects to conceal the fact that they were not very good 
in design by the introduction of unnecessary pilasters. A 
writer trains himself to say exactly what he means, but 
the public encourage architects not to learn their real 
business of speaking with decision in their buildings, but 
to cover everything up. John I’. Bentley knew both how 
to design and how to use materials. That fact was 
recognised in the profession, but most of Bentley’s life 
was wasted on producing imitation Gothic buildings. At 
the end he got his chance in Westminster Cathedral after 
many difficulties. Unfortunately they are doing their 
best now to spoil his work with ornament and rich un- 
co-ordination. The ordinary layman, of course, was not 
able to see with the precision of an expert. Yet even he 
feels an unconscious pleasure in seeing the way a problem 
is solved. Suppose the average person is going to build 
a house: if it is what it should be, if it is really good 
design, he will think on looking at the drawings that it 
has not enough features. As a matter of fact, architects 
are continually being tempted by their clients to add more 
features than the building ought to carry. If an old 
building is compared with a modern one in the game style, 
say an old Queen Anne with a modern Queen Anne, it will 
be seen that the modern has about twice the number of 
features. In the old days architecture was not conceived 
as something that could be drawn out in an office; it was 
couceived as building. If you tried to get people to buy 
a motor car with all sorts of filigree trimmings they would 
be suspicious at once, and think the ornaments were @ 
disguise to bad design and poor mechanism. Neverthe- 
less few people question a building decorated with all 
sorts of applied ornament that has nothing to do with its 
purpose or design. It took more talent to design a plain 
building than one that is ornamented. Eyeryone knew 
the difficulty and expense of buying even a good matchbox 
of plain design and good material, the reason being that 
the ornament concealed defects. The old saying was 
reversed and things were now 2d. plain, 1d. coloured. 
Everything was done to encourage architectural fraud and 
to discourage the genuine man who wants to do his work 
honestly. r 
People did not realise how important their relations 
were to architecture. Architecture was the most social 
of all the arts and it depended upon a. public interest and — 
conscience. An architect could not produce masterpieces 
unless he had a public behind him. An individual genius 
in architecture was almost impossible. Such genius was 
not produced by the accident of a certain number of 
people being born with an ability for designing buildings; 
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it was produced rather by a feeling in the air. All archi- 
_tects get their genius from the public. The art of 
portrait painting depends upon the kind of thing the public 
-want—hence one gets what one does to-day at the Royal 
“Academy. That was still more the fact in building. 
“When one sees rows and rows of ugly houses one ought 
to say ‘‘ That is the result of my taste and of my mas 
garity.’ It was no use abusing the architect. Rolls- 
Royce architecture was the result of a public demand 
which wanted a car as good as it could be got. Nowadays 
an enormous ee eriiient building arises, no one makes 
any comment on it, no one tno who chose the man 
to design it, no one knows who did design it. If people 
cared eat architecture, things w bao be entirely 
different. There existed a totally fallacious idea of what 
architecture is. When there did happen to be real beauty 
it was not noticed. Waterloo Station possesses very con- 
‘siderable functional beauty, despite its attempts at capitals 
‘on the steel pillars of the portico. But it was quite un- 
recognised. The failure to see functional beauty has had 
in the past disastrous results. The Tower Bridge at first 
“expressed its function perfectly and really looked ‘like 
gates to the sea. Later that beauty was ruined by the 
erection of two bad copies of medieval towers with holes 
through which you could pour tar and boiling oil. People 
had no notion that whén the actual construction was 
solved there was beauty. It was very important to 
realise the beauty in great works of engineering: it was 
‘the kind one saw in a perfect tree. It was the human 
emphasis of that beauty which made great architecture. 
' There exists an old idea that if one did not mind all 
“these horrors everything was all right and it did not 
‘matter. But the new psychology had attacked that fashion 
ef reasoning. It was now known that our vitality was 
being lowered by any kind of ugliness in our lives, just as 
‘much as it was lowered by bad drains. The effect of both 
heing equally bad whether perceived or not. We do not 
clive i in a world without beauty without suffering from it. It 
‘was bad to live in a hideous irrational world. Let them 
imagine what it would be like if trees resembled electric 
istandards or if cows walked about trying to look as if 
“they cost more money than they really had done. But 
all the time we were suffering from similar vulgarities. 
We all had a very strong interest in improving things. 
The improvement can only come from ourselves. The 
most terrible thing was that we had divorced art from 
science. It was said that engineering was cold and that 
art bloweth where it listeth. That was not so. There 
exists as much science in architecture as there was art. 
The present unrest spreads from every other art, from 
painting or music to dress. A sense of design was 
founded on truth and reason. If the sense of truth did 
“not begin in our buildings, nonsense would be talked in 
“all the other arts. 
There could not be the least doubt that there were 
“now many hopeful signs; but they were very humble 
ones. The present- lay cottages were far better than any 
«built twenty years ago. It was natural for the English 
to begin with quite simple things, for we had never been 
good at palaces or great cathedrals. But we do excel in 
building country houses. People will get more and more 
hatred for badly-designed, badly-built cottages. If our cot- 
tages improve, our smaller houses’ will improve toa, and 
“gradually we will not be able to endure the intolerable 
nonsense of a great many of our public buildings. The 
public interest in design, in the solution of a particular 
problem, will become so strong, we will get rid of the 
idea of the beastly mystery of architecture. There was 
areal tradition in design. At the same time there were 
new problems continually arising. New solutions were 
Wanted for these. People ought to take an interest in 
the buildings they passed in their walks. Very few 
people ask ernenvas “Ts that building designed from 
within outwards? ’’ If that interest was taken, walks 
would become much more interesting. In a building 
there was a particular conception ; there was a particular 
problem of design and a particular material. Unless it 
Was seen in those practical terms there could not be a 
sensible interest. A vague esthetic interest is no use 
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in judging a building. Just as some people get to love 
bad journalese, so they get to love vulgarity in architec- 
ture. Such architecture was like an ill-bred man who 
pretends to be a gentleman without trying to be one, The 
sense of distinguishing good from bad was acquired 
gradually. The mere fact of having seen a few master- 
pieces in, say, Florence would not give it. 

Mr. Clutton Brock said he was sure that architecture 
had the effect of heightening or low ering one’s. vitality. 
On looking back on his boyhood’ s tramps in the neigh- 
bourhood at his home he found that he alw: ays felt fired 
When passing through places where there were hideous 
cottages. On the other hand, when in the Piazza at 
Rome he felt so full of life that he could knock down 
twenty men; but he did not get that sensation in 
Piccadilly Circus. In Bond Street. he experienced a kind 
of nightmare feeling that.the whole world was nonsense. 
They needed to get hold of reason from as. many sides 
as possible. If their streets improved, their vitality 
would be heightened, and they would come to believe 
more and more in a reasonable univ erse. If that did not 
happen. their view of life would. grow more.and more 
despondent, and they would fall into the curious habit of 
talking nonsense and believing that it was not nonsense. 
It was important they should get things right and straight 
so that they should talk sense, build sense, and live sense. 
This is more important than many of the moralities, and 
things like European wars arise from its neglect. ~Every- 
one could take one side or the other. The expert has 
got to have the help of the whole public. Therefore, 
architecture was the concern of everybody. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
May 5, 1871. 


ARCHITECTURE IN THE CIty. 


Messrs. WHEELER & Co., of Poultry, are erecting a new 
building upon the above site, partly for their own occupa- 
tion, partly for Messrs. Mappin- & Webb, and also for 
letting as offices; the position is an important one in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and in sight from the Bank, the 
Mansion House, and the Royal Exchange. The style of all 
these is Classical, of varied character; and partly, no doubt, 
with a view to contrast that adopted for the new building 
is German Gothic of about the date of the fourteenth century. 
The length of frontage in the Poultry is 57 feet 3 inches, in 
Queen Victoria Street 96 feet; at the angle there will be a 
circular corner, 23 feet 3 inches round; and the building, 
almost triangular in plan, widens out at the back to 75 feet. 
The basement, now in course of erection, consists of two 
storeys of somewhat less than 12 feet each in height, the sub- 
basement being arranged for sub-letting as cellars. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE met at the Guildhall, on Tuesday last, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the proposal to 
erect a new fruit and vegetable market at Farringdon Street. 
They adjourned to the existing market there, accompanied 
by their architect and the president of the Market Gardeners’ 
Society, and it was decided that the City architect should 
get out plans, take the necessary levels, &c. A new street 
is being formed from Holborn to Ludgate Hill, which will be 
a greab accommodation to the public and give a capital 
approach to the new market. The scheme proposed will 
supply a great want of market accommodation in the Metro- 
polis. The market gardeners have, during many years past, 
been memorialising the Duke of Bedford to improve Covent 
Garden market by covering it in, to protect the yroduce 
which is taken there, and which now is often sae 
through exposure. As soon as the plans are decided on, a 
public meeting will be called, with the view of soliciting 
support from all persons sending their produce to London. 
It is well known that the success of any market depends 
mainly on the supply and the convenience of the vendors 
and purchasers, and it is the intention of the committee to 

make the new market on a level with Farringdon Street, 
thus giving the best possible facilities for ingress and egress. 


Messrs. EpMunp Krrsy & Sons, architects, Liverpool, 
have prepared plans for the proposed rebuilding of the 
Samaritan Hospital for Women, in Upper Parliament 
Street, Liverpool. Over £12,000 has been raised towards 
the cost. 
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Britisn rBROcEMENT Works, LtTp. 


We ulustrate some of,the stalls at the recent Building 
Trades Exhibition at Olympia, but we believe that stall- 
holders generally would. be, well advised to recognise* the 
commercial value, of design; > Jtjis true these erections 
are temporary and, compared syith, permanent buildings, 
cheap, but as a rule-we should say, their. design needed 
more rather than less consideration than that of ,perma- 
nent buildings. Many competent designers. would be will- 
ing to give their services for comparatively small fees, 
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and manufacturers would find that in spite of the addition 
of these fees the employment of good designers effected 
a double economy—firstly, that of producing a good effect 


Mr. J. W. Lorne, M.P., asked the Minister of Health 
on Monday last, in the House of Commons, whether the 


with small expenditure, and, secondly, in giving the 
manufacturer a.more striking and pleasing stand. As it 
is, the canons of sound design, which are more or less 
observed in permanent building, are often entirely dis- 
regarded in that of the exhibition stand. 

If economy is a great point to be considered it would 
be best obtained by the design of a stall so constructed 
that it could readily be re-erected for subsequent exhibi- 
tions; and in such a case the consideration of first cost 
would become a minor matter. | 


time had not come for a reconsideration of: the Goyern- 
ment’s policy in regard to. housing, seeing that the people 
whom the Government scheme was designed to benefit could 
not now afford to pay the rents demanded by many local 
authorities. Sir A. Mond, in reply, said he was not yet 
in a position to make a final statement of policy on, hous- 
ing, but he had no doubt it was possible to effect material 
economies in the building of working-class houses. He did 
not intend to approve of local -authorities entering ito 
further commitments unless a substantial reduction in ¢apl- 
tel expenditure could be secured. 


. 
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The Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


f annual general meeting of the subscribers and donors 
the Architects’ Benevolent Seciety was held in the 
rooms of the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
Tuesday last, the 3rd inst. Mr. John W. Simpson, 
P.R.L.B.A., the president, occupied the chair. 

_ The following is the report for the past year :— 

_ The Council have the pleasure to submit their seventy- 
first annual report. Many sad cases have been helped 
during the year. The total amount of £1,474 12s. 64. 
was distributed in relief —£1,135 12s. 6d. in grants, and 
£339 in pensions. As it was realised that at the present 
cost of living, the amounts granted in pensions were very 
inadequate, the Council decided to make a supplementary 
addition of fifty per cent. The increased cost of living 
also influenced the Council in the distribution of granis, 
as the pre-war scale no longer afforded the same degree of 
assistance. In view of this additional demand on the 
Society's funds, and also of the fact that towards the 
end of the year the accounts showed a serious falling off 
in subscriptions, while the claims on the Society were 
increasing, it was decided to issue an appeal for additional 
subscriptions. On December 18, therefore, a letter signed 
by Mr. John W. Simpson (the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and also of this Society), 
Sir Charles T. Ruthen (the President of the Society of 
Architects), and Mr. G. Gilbert Scott (the President of 
the Architectural Association), was sent out to the mem- 
bers of the three Societies. The immediate effect of this 
appeal was the payment of many arrears in current sub- 
scriptions, as well as the accession of a large uvmber of 
new subscribers, As. the report only deals with the affairs 
of the Society to the end of the year, the response of the 
appeal is reserved for later publication. 

The following donations have been received during the 
year :—£100 in 33 per cent. War Bonds from an architect 
who wishes to remain anonymous; Messrs. Searle & 
Searle; £15 1lds.; Mr. John W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., 
£10 10s.; Mr. J. Simpson, £10 10s. ; Mr, T, E, Collcutt, 
£10 10s.;. Mr. Campbell Jones, £10 10s.;.Mr. J. T. 
Cackett, £10 10s.; Mr. R. Webb, £15.5s.; Mr. E. C. P. 
Monson, £10; Mr. A. Sykes, £5 5s.; Mr. E, J. 
Pullar, £5 5s.; Mr. T. D. Atkinson, £5 5s.; Messrs. 
fee HH. A. Hunt, £5 5s.; Mr. Edgar Wood, £5 5s.; 
Mr. C. McLachlan, £5 4s. 6d.; Mr. R. 8; Stewardson, 
£5; and various smaller amounts. The total amount 
received in donations was £340 Os. 6d. 

The Manchester Society of Architects have increased 
their annual subscription from £5 ds. to £10 10s. a year, 
and increased subscriptions were also received from :— 
Mr, W. Gilbee Scott, Mr. C, J. Dawson, Mr, E, R. 
Barrow, Mr. A. C. Bond, Mr. H. Beswick, Mr. E. F. 
Cobb, Mr R. Burns Dick, Mr. H. G. M. Laing, Mr. 
J, O. Smith, Mr. F. J. Sturdy, Mr. Dendy Watney, 
Mr. T. D. Atkinson, and Mr. J. W. James, 
~ The Council are gratified to report that the cireum- 
stances of an applicant who had received assistance during 
the last few years having improved, the sum of £60 was 
refunded together with a generous donation; a second 
applicant also refunded the sum of £7. 

The five senior members of the Council retire by roti- 
tion, viz., Mr. Sydney Perks, Mr. Arthur Crow, Mr. 
George Hubbard, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, and Sir Banister 
Fletcher, 

To fill the vacancies caused by these retirements, the 
Council have the pleasure to nominate:—Mr. Henry M. 
Fletcher, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Mr. Dendy Watney, 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, Mr. W. Henry White, Sir Charles 
Ruthen (representing the Society of Architects), and 
Mr. W. G. Newton (representing the Architectural 
Association). et 

The Council, in closing the report, desire to acknow- 
ledge the great indebtedness of the Society to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for office accommodation 
and for their generous assistance in other ways, and to 
Mr. MacAlister and members of the Institute staff for 
their always helpful co-operation in all work connected 
With the Society. 
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Mr. John W. Simpson, in moving the adoption of 
the above report, congratulated the Society on a year 
Which did not promise very- well at the beginning. After 
the war there had been a falling-off in receipts. Mean- 
while the claims on the Society increased. Assistance 
on the old basis was obviously insufficient in view of 
the cost of the necessities of life. As it was urgently 
necessary that the number of subscribers should be 
largely extended, a special letter was sent out asking 
for 1,000 new subscribers at £1 1s. each. The imme- 
diate result was to get many additional names; but their 
goal was not altogether reached. The actual result was 
501 new subscribers, which brought in £597, and twenty- 
one increased subscriptions amounting to £21. The total 
was £618. In addition, 121 donations had been received 
which totalled £422. It was to be hoped that the full 
number of new subscribers would be reached before the 
end of the year. The Society ought to be made as far- 
reaching in its help as possible. The list of subscribers 
was even still far from adequate, for it represented only 
about 5 per cent. of the profession. 

The adoption of the report was seconded by Mr. 
George Hubbard and carried unanimously, 

The Hon. Treasurer announced that’ a donation of 
£100 had just been received from Mr. H. Greville Mont- 
gomery, per Mr. John W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., as 
President of the Building Exhibition. 

Mr. Hubbard then proposed the Election of Council 
for the year of Office, 1921-1922, as follows :— 

President.—The President of the R.I.B.A. 

Vice-President.—Mr. Reginald St. A. Roumieu. 

Ordinary Members.—Mr. W. Campbell Jones, Mr. 
BK. C. P. Monson, Mr. Herbert Shepherd, Mr. Stanley 
Hamp, Mr. Saxon Snell, Mr. William Woodward, Mr. 
K. J. Sadgrove, Mr. Maurice E. Webb, Mr. H. M. 
Fletcher, Mr. W. Henry White, Mr. Dendy Watney, 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Mr. W. G. Newton (repre- 
senting the Architectural Association), and Sir Charles 
Ruthen (representing the Society of Architects). 

Mr. W. Hilton Nash seconded the motion, which 
was then carried. 

Mr. Maurice K. Webb proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. W. Hilton Nash for his services as Hon. Treasurer. 
This was seconded by Mr. C. McArthur Butler. 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove proposed:a vote of thanks to 
Sir Charles A. Nicholson, Bart., M.A., for his services 
as Hon. Secretary. This was seconded by Mr. R. St. A. 
Roumieu. 

Both Mr, Hilton Nash and Sir Charles Nicholson were 
re-elected. 

Mr. William Woodward moved a vote of thanks to 
the retiring auditors, Mr. C. H. Brodie and Mr. Henry 
Lovegrove. This was seconded by Mr. John W. 
Simpson. Both these officials were also re-elected. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by 
Mr. R. St. A. Roumieu and seconded by Mr. A. E. 
Kingwell. 

Mr. John W. Simpson having briefly replied, the 
meeting terminated. 


‘* My experience in workmen’s compensation cases,’’ said 
Judge Atherley Jones at the Old Bailey, last week, ‘‘is that 
though there may be exaggeration on one side of the other 
it is seldom there is deliberate perjury. Let it be a warn- 
ing to you and others that candour and honesty are essen- 
tial in claims under this Act.’’ The Judge made these 
remarks to William Green (thirty-three), a labourer, who 
had pleaded guilty to committing perjury in two cases, and, 
taking into account the fact that this was Green’s first 
offence, sentenced him to one month in the second division. 


SHOWING the interest that is being taken by the Dominions 
in the English standards and methods of administration, 
the New Zealand Health Act passed last year requires that 
‘‘after the commencement of the Act no person shall be 
appointed as sanitary inspector who is not the holder of a 
certificate from the Royal Sanitary Institute, or who is not 
the holder of such other qualification in lieu of such certi- 
ficate as may be prescribed in that behalf by regulations 
under this Act.’? Examinations for the certificate referred 
to have been held by the Royal Sanitary Institute in New 
Zealand since 1911, and 84 certificates have been issued. 
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A Theory of Beauty. 
| By Henry Hyams, F.R.I.B.A. 


Tux idea of Beauty has differed according to the age of 
the world, .and-the race, character and development of 
a. person; Man-in his early history would have been 
blind. to: the beauty of Greek art. What would the 
Greeks have thought of a Gothic cathedral, could they 
haye; looked. into the future? Would not a_ primitive 
man forty thousand years ago have thought modern 
Buropeans very ugly, could he have taken a glance into 
the future? -Races.in our own time have their own 
ideas of beauty: a European does not find a Chinese as 
beautiful as a member of his own nationality. In our 
own lives, too, we find that we grow out of the appre- 
ciation of one kind of beauty into another: the music 
and the pictures we like in our youth are not those we 
like in mature age. Thus the history of art is a series 
of discoveries of beauties to which men were formerly 
blind. Mr., Harold Speed says, ‘‘ Light and shade were 
not seriously perceived until. Leonardo da Vinci. And 
a wonderful discovery it was thought to be, and was, 
sndeed, elthough it seems difficult to understand where 
men’s eyes had been for so long with the phenomena 
of light and shade before them all the time. But this 
is only another proof of what cannot be too often in- 
sisted on—naniely, that the eye sees only what it is on 
the look-out: for—and it may even be there are things 
just as wonderful yet to be discovered in vision, 2 

Beauty, then, is not-a quahty-fixed; it is something 
that is always growing in us: our sense of beauty, like 
science, is always discovering new lands formerly marked 
in its map as unexplored. 

Mr. Speed also shows how a perfect type of beauty 
cannot exist for long: it would at first excite our wonder, 
but it would soon leave us cold. He calls our attention to 
the fact that even the Greeks did not create perfect types. 
‘“ However near they might go towards a perfect type 
in their ideal heads and figures, they never went so far 
as to kill the individual in the type.’’ And so it is in 
all the arts; if we made a perfect type it would soon 
become dead. It is the variations from the type that 
give life; and the state of life means growth or decay, 
progress or retrogression. Beauty is the variations of 
the Life Force, variations leading to growth, to progress. 
If these variations lead backwards they are ugly. If 
these variations jump too far forward they are also ugly, 
for it seems that our sense of beauty can perceive beauty 
only one step ahead. 

Beauty, then, is a kinetic quality of the Life Force 
that draws us onwards. 

Does this conflict with Plato’s theory of ‘‘ The one 
absolute beauty,’’ ‘‘ The vision of a single science which 
is the science of beauty everywhere *’?} 

To me it does not. Plato speaks of him, ‘‘ who has 
learned to see the beauties in due order and succession. 
When he comes towards the end,’’ he explains, ‘‘ he 
will suddenly perceive a nature of wondrous beauty, a 
nature which, in the first place, is everlasting, not grow- 
ing and decaying, or waxing and waning,’’ and go on. 
‘‘ A beauty absolute, separate, simple, and everlasting. ’’ 
Perhaps our conception of beauty may be compared to 
our perception of time and space. Primitive man’s 
knowledge of time and space was very little. , He existed 
ior the most: part in the present, and could count, per- 
naps, up to five. We can symbolise his consciousness 
of time and space by an upright line. 

Later in his evolution, however, his consciousness 
extended, he had a knowledge of history. His con- 
sciousness may be represented by a curved line becoming 
broken at one end, showing that he could see 
only a little way into the future. 

_ At the present time, by the help of science, we are 
getting more and more knowledge of the past; we are 
becoming more and more confident of the future, shown 


* “ The Practice and Science of Drawing,” pp. 51, 52. 
+ Symp. 20!. Trans. by Jowett. 
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by the numerous Utopias that have been written in the - 
last fifty years or so. No longer do we drift aimlessly. 
along, we are beginning to see the direction of our 
evolution, and to guide ourselves. This may be repre- 
sented by a segment of a circle, of which the part repre- 
senting the future is indicated by a broken line. a 

There are things in the future of which we are almost 
certain: eclipses; return of comets; extinction of certain - 
animals; an international language, money, and police 
force, and so on. Is it not possible that the end of it 
all will be, after we have seen more and more into the 
future, and more and more into the past, that the line 
might become a complete circle? << 

Time and space will then be one, a conception often 
spoken of by philosophers. If time and space may be 
considered in this way, why should not beauty be con- 
sidered similarly? If it can, then the theory of beauty, 
being a kinetic quality of the Life Force, is not contrary 
to the “‘ One Beauty ’’ theory of Plato. "= am 

What is the use of this theory for architects? It is 
this. Let us be on our guard in setting up perfect types 
for buildings, and perfect types in all the details of build 
ings. How often do we decide in our minds that a 
certain bit of detail is perfect. Let anyone go through 
our ecclesiastical joinery works to-day, and he will find 
that architects are ‘‘designing”’ the same old Gothic 
cusps, the same old cresting with its -in, bead at the 
tips of the leaves (‘‘ That always looks well,’’ the archi- 
tect tells you), the same mouldings, the same old Tudor 
rose and Tudor foliage. | Architects continually repeat 
these old elements. Why? Because they have set up 
types of perfection. ‘‘ You cannot beat the old work,” 
they say. It is useless to tell them that a work of art 
should be the expression of the artist in the artist's own 
original way. It is useless to explain that one cannot 
compare works of art in this way, just as one does not 
compare the works of the great musicians, or the great 
painters. Each great painter or musician expresses 
something not before expressed in his own way. And 
so it ought to be in architecture. The great architecture 
of the future will be something new expressed in a, new 
way. Viewed from this point of view, the very worst 
original work is far better than imitation Greek or imita- 
tion Gothic. We can never be absolutely sure that an 
original work is really very bad, for most advanced work 
has been labelled ugly when it first appeared. ’ 
To sum up: Beauty is a kinetic quality of the Life 
Force. The greatest sin against beauty is to imitate. 
Imitation is worse than death; it causes stagnation and 


bd 


putrification, and creates disease in art. 


Forthcoming Events. 


Saturday, May 7.—Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Visit to the new London County Hall under the direction 
of Mr, Ralph Knott. 230 p.m. ea 

Monday, May §.—Surveyors’ Institution.—Meeting at 
12 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. Paper by Mr. 
T. A. O’Donahue, F-.S.I., entitled “The Valuation of 
Mineral Properties, with Special Reference to Post-war 
Conditions.’ 8 p.m. 7 

Thursday, May 12.—Society of Architects.—Meeting at 
28 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. Paper by Mr. L. Sylvester 
Sullivan, F.S.Are., A.R.I.B.A., entitled ‘* Architectural 
Education.’’ 8 p.m. 


Tue Worshipful Company of Ironmongers have appointed 
Mr. Sydney Tatchell, F.R.I.B.A. (of the firm of Messrs. 
Bourchier, Tatchell & Galsworthy) as their surveyor. “gf 

OPINION of counsel is to be obtained as to the London 
County Council’s claim against the Government for stop- 
page of building at the new County Hall during the war. — 

AT a meeting of the University College of North Wales 
at Chester recently it was announced that the Quarrymen’s 
Union of North Wales had sent a cheque for £1,000 to 
establish a series of lectures on political science, local 
government, and political economy, to be given at the Col 
lege, and to be attended by fifty members of the’ Union 
each three months. The Registrar said that the: CoLege 
was the only institute of that sort that received subscrip- 
tions from members of trade unions such as the quarrymen 


and miners. 
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‘ Chester;’’ a Sketch Book, by Joseph Pike. 
(A. and C. Black, London.) 2s. 6d. net. 
Messrs. Buacx have issued an excellent little 


7? 


illustrated book on ‘‘ Chester ’’ which forms 
one of their series of Picturesque Towns, and 
is illustrated by twenty-four pencil drawings 
made by Joseph Pike, the delicacy and 
We are 


inclined to think that of all mediums of archi- 


accuracy of which are exceptional. 


tectural illustration pencil-drawings are the 
‘best, and we confess to feeling a little tired 
of the manner in which architects have 
eschewed them for more or less impres- 
sionistic colour renderings.’ The architect 
can seldom express a building with due regard 
for detail in colour, while he usually falls 
lamentably behind the painter in his rendering 
of tones and shadow. In Mr. Pike’s excellent 
drawings (one of which we reproduce) detail is 
indicated, but the medium chosen makes it 
possible to give effects of light, shade and 
tone. ‘‘ The Canal and Bridge of Sighs ”’ is a 
good example of what we mean, while the view 
entitled ‘‘ Salmon Fishing Boats on the River 
Dee’’ shows Mr. Pike’s mastery of form in 
delineating that most difficult of all subjects 
—a boat. The drawing of the Rows, Water- 


| ! | gate Street, is very pleasing, and we can only 


i hope that Messrs. Black will extend the 
series by the inclusion of some of the foreign 
towns such as Ghent and Malines and the 
lesser-known and smaller towns of Italy such 
as Lucca. 


Epstein."” By Bernard Van Dieren. Illustrated with 
fifty reproductions, in collotype, of the sculptor’s 
work. (London: John Lane, The Bodley Head, W.) 
1920. £2 2s. net. 


HE interest roused in Mr. Jacob Epstein’s work in 
scent exhibitions—notably in the important special ex- 
ibition, now more than a year ago, at the Leicester 
alleries, which included his very remarkable rendering 
i the figure of Christ—makes the present volume 
pecially valuable and interesting. From the point of 
‘ew of illustration the selection here made of fifty illus- 
ations is admirable, and really brings before us the 
iginal outlook and supreme technical ability of this 
1odern master in sculpture. We find here the ‘‘ Christ ”’ 
hich we have just mentioned; the somewhat animal 
neeption of “* Maternity,’’ as a sleeping female with 
‘centuated breasts and stomach, and a ‘‘ Mother and 
hild” who suggest almost painfully the supposed deve- 
pment of our species from the anthropoid ape; and, 
wppily leaving these realms of fancy for the portraiture 
ordinary mortals, two really admirable head studies of 
rs. Jacob Epstein, the bust portrait of Her Grace the 
uchess of Hamilton, and those studies of ‘‘ Meum with 
fan,”’ ‘‘ Bust of a girl’’ (who seems the same model), 
lillian Shelley,’’ ‘‘ Betty May,’’ ‘‘Iris Tree,’’ and 
Lady Gregory,'’ which are well known to admirers of 
1s sculptor’s work. 

It is quite a question, however, whether Epstein is 
t at his best in male portraits. For likeness, character, 
d pure cleverness of technique it is a question whether 
3 “Admiral Lord Fisher ’’ could be excelled, and very 
ar this we should place his ‘‘ Augustus John ’’ and his 
W. H. Davies’’: al! these are well presented in this 
lume, together with ‘‘ The Tin Hat’’ and ‘‘ An Ameri- 
n Soldier’? which we remember picking out for special 


commendation in the Epstein exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries on the last occasion. Lastly a word of praise 
is merited by his ‘‘ Head of a child,’’ given here together 
with the ‘‘ Head of Infant’’ owned by H.M. Queen 
Alexandra. The artist gets the character of babyhood 
here, and none of its elusive forms escape him. 

We have mentioned these plates in detail to show 
that this volume really gives a fairly adequate illustration 
of the artist’s creations. The text is less satisfactory ; 
and the writer shows somewhat of an inclination to 
lecture the reader into submissive acceptance of his views. 
‘‘ Tf people would only be content ’’—he tells us in this 
professorial attitude—‘‘ to approach a work of art without 
preconceived notions, would look at it patiently and long 
enough . . . it would enter mto them when the 
impression is complete, and the artist’s idea would pene- 
trate their minds.”’ The evil is, he goes on to explain 
‘when spéctators, starting from the mistaken notion 
that the sculptor wishes to represent actualities with 
stylistic modifications, assume they have to detect in the 
work the representation of a human being, and expect 
from the artist an explanation.”’ From this point of 
view we are to take our position, in a humbly expectant 
attitude—assuming we have the inclination and time at our 
disposal—before (say) ‘‘ Maternity,’’ and wait until its 
inner meaning gradually soaks into our hitherto benighted 
consciousness. The fault of this line of argument seems 
to be that it assumes an incapacity on the part of the 
public of appreciating an artist whom they have dis- 
cussed—but also long admired. S.B. 


Messrs. Huxitns & MAYELL, architects and surveyors, of 
124 Westbourne Grove, are removing to St. James’s House, 
73 Holland Park Avenue, W. 11. Their telephone number 
will remain as before—Park 5705. 
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Science, Efficiency and Progress v. 
‘Stereotyped Building Acts.” 

= ie By A. Alban H. Scott. 

Iv is nob’my intention to-day to explain how and why 
the building industry is curtailed by building laws and 
restrictions in a way in which no other industry in the 
world is so hampered. Unless one is constantly working 
under these laws their restrictive nature cannot be. 
realised, or their direct opposition to science, efficiency, 
and progress. 

I feel quite sure that you will agree with me that 
this is a subject for which no apology is required for 
introducing, when it is taken into consideration that about 
sixty districts in England are working with building by- 
laws confirmed before 1871, some even’ so far back as 
1859. In one town with a population of 150,000 the 
building by-laws were confirmed in 1867. 

To show how urgent even Government Departments 
consider the necessity for modification, it is desirable to 
remind you that even so far back as 1909 in one of the 
Housing and Town Planning Acts the Government in- 
serted a clause that if the erection of houses was un- 
reasonably impeded by building by-laws the Local Goyern- 
ment Board had power to require the removal of such 
by-laws , and immediately the present housing programme 
was initiated a clause was at once introduced that all 
building by-laws would be waived. If such a clause is 
admittedly necessary for cottage construction, how much 
more is it necessary for larger buildings and, building 
schemes for commercial industries. It is only.necessary, 
perhaps, to give one instance of how carefully an addi- 
tional restriction should be considered to mention that a 
short clause in the Housing (Additional) Powers Act, 
1919, where local authorities were given power to. pro- 
hibit any building, or approve of same, subject to special 
conditions. . Certain Councils in allowing buildings to 
proceed have gone so far as to attach a special condition 
that no advertisement or name of any description should 
be placed on any such building at any time. 

In this case, as in many cases, it was never the inten- 
tion of Parliament in passing such a clause to give the 
local authorities power of this nature. 

We have in England approximately 1,600 authorities 
administering building laws, which means somewhere 
about 2,000 surveyors, plus building and sanitary inspec- 
tors. It will be at once seen how many possible inter- 
pretations of the by-laws are possible. Fortunately, in 
London we have at the present moment great hopes that 
the building by-laws will be administered in a more 
humane spirit, with the object of helping to accelerate 
progress and allowing, as far as the present laws permit, 
the introduction of new methods of construction. 

In many districts throughout the country we find real 
help and courtesy, but there are still, unfortunately, very 
many districts where one comes up against a most un- 
accountable spirit which officials display in exploring 
every obscure by-law to make quite sure that the building 
does not offend against some clause which was drafted 
fifty years ago. 

One appreciates highly that broad spirit of helpful- 
ness from the officials that we are now getting from the 
London area, but even in the verv best districts, par- 
ticularly in our larger towns, there is so much red tape 
and unnecessary procedure that not only does the actual 
building cost considerably more, but the cost of adminis- 
tration must be excessive. 

As one example of what I have in mind, there is one 
city which approves under their by-laws a certain form of 
iron fire-resisting door, and, although for many years past 
they have approved of another form of door, if it is de- 
sired to use this new standard door, a fresh application 
has to be made with detailed drawings for each case, and 


* A paper prepared for presentation at a luncheon held at 
Olympia on April 19 by the Concrete Tnstitute. It has been 
requested that it should be specifically pointed out that the views 
expressed are the author’s individual views only, and are not 
necessarily the views of the Concrete Institute. 
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I do not think I am in any way. exaggerating in s 
that there must be at least 5,000 applications an 
provals for the same identically “eonstructed’ door, . 
one authority only. AO ee aa 
As you know in London, as. soon as plans have 
deposited with the district surveyor, building operations 
can commence immediately, but under urban and rural 
districts they are only compelled to give approval or dis. 
approval within thirty days. This causes a very great 
wastage of time, particularly when one is anxious to pro: 
ceed with the building during the summer ‘months, anc 
also gives, in certain districts, the opportunity of waiting 
until the end of nearly thirty days, when the plans are 
calmly disapproved, owing to the fact that one smal 
length of drain is not shown as desired by that particula: 
Committee. | a 
Of recent years it has been noticed to a very consider 
able extent that individual surveyors are agreeable to per: 
mit of deviation from certain restrictions which are it 
force, but they nearly always state that it is extremels 
difficult. for them to allow building owners to depart fron 
definitely laid down regulations. Unfortunately in many 
of our rural and urban districts these by-laws are actuall} 
administered by the members of the local council, thei 
attitude being similar, to a smug and pompous. Vietoriar 
parent regarding the poor child ‘‘ Building Owner ” a 
something that should wait anxiously and reverently unti 
every obscure by-law has been duly. complied with} by 
which time possibly the industry for which the buildin, 
was intended to be used has passed away to foreign lands 
Unless the building laws are in the very near” futur 
made to suit present and future requirements we shal 
without doubt owe our children our sincere apologies 
Cannot we loosen our chains and leave the building in 
dustry to develop along scientific lines taking ad 
of research, and so bring ourselves into line with the 
great industries in the country. , a 
The building industry to-day is in a similar po 
to that of the motor trade only a few years ago * 
was compulsory for a man with a red flag to wa 
front of any mechanically-propelled road vehicle 
When one realises the progress made in the motor worl 
—to-day I believe nearly one million mechanically pro 
pelled road vehicles are in use—one foresees that, if 
after the red flag is removed from building, progress i 
made at only half the relative rate, those who ar 
advocating these revisions will be more than satisfied. 
In the past this very dry subject of building by-law 
has been more or less confined to the technical world 
but it is necessary that the building owners and th 
public generally should realise that they are the peopl 
who actually suffer in the end. 7 
It is contended that we must make our buildin 
laws so thas every advantage can be taken of our pre 
gressive scientific knowledge. Some opponents to th 
radical alteration of by-laws suggest that our preset 
by-laws can be amended from time to time. When 0 
remembers that it took a certain large city about five yea! 
to get an important regulation through to its final cor 
clusion I do not think that we can put much hope! 
this method. _ 
The regulations governing the construction of buil 
ing must be elastic and capable of the practical applic: 
tion of our latest knowledge. It is suggested that, @ 
there is opposition to the cancellation of the by-law 
altogether, these should be left exactly as they are, al 
a special short one or two clauses Act should be passe 
making it compulsory throughout the whole kingdo 
to have still another by-law as follows:—. = | 
‘‘That, notwithstanding anything to the contrary ! 
any of the Building Acts, by-laws, or regulations | 
force, it is permitted for a building owner to constru' 
any building of any form of construction, and az 
material provided it is proved to the reasonable satista 
tion of the local surveyor that the method and materia 
proposed are of sufficient strength and theestructure | 
of sufficient stability to perform the work intended. 
all cases such work shall be’ designed on -recogniss 
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_ Prompt Delivery & Reduced Prices. 


Ideal Radiators and Ideal Boilers in practically all 
purrent patterns can now be supplied promptly from 


itock, including all heights of Ideal Classic F our-Column 
Radiators. 


Considerable reductions have been made in prices 
f nearly all goods and especially in the lower heights of 
deal Radiators which are most in demand for residential 
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RADIATORS BOILERS 


Ideal Classic Radiators are distinguished by their graceful fluted 
olumns which harmonise with the most artistic surroundings; they 
Ccupy thirty per cent. less floor space than other patterns, require only 
alf the water contents and are highly efficient. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR ((OMPANY 


LIMITED. 


| | Offices, Showrooms & Works: HULL, Yorks. 


~ Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: “ Radiators, Hull.” 


London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. 1. 
Te'ephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams : “ Liableness, I ondon.” 
Pees 1 i . Agents in Great Britain carrying stocks of “Ideal” Radiators and “‘Tdeal” Boilers: 
axendale & Co. Ltd, Miller Street Works, Manchester. | William Macleod & Co., 60-64 Robertson Street, Glasgow 
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engineering formule, If there should be a difference of 
opinion between-the building owner and the Local Council 
on any point under this by-law, such difference shall be 
reterred to a Tribunal (which should be appointed by the 
Ministry of Health), and the decision of this Tribunal 
shall be final and binding on all parties.’’ There would 
also have to be provision made that reasonable pre- 
cautions are taken against fire risks and reasonable 
sanitary requirements maintained. At the same time a 
clause should be inserted dealing with the question of 
building frontage lines, this more particularly being an 
urgent necessity in districts outside the very large towns. 
In making an application to.the Tribunal I think it will 
be necessary that both the building owner and the Local 
Council should deposit a sum of, say, 10 guineas each 
to prevent frivolous applications. It should also be in 
the power of the Tribunal to withhold the return of such 
deposit to either or both parties, and this would have the 
effect that no building owner and no local surveyor 
would allow application to be made unless there was 
some genuine feeling that it was a case for such appeal. 
In putting this scheme forward consideration has been 
carefully given to the fact that no additional expense 
would be incurred in supervision, and, indeed, it would 
eventually mean that thers ought to be a reduction in the 
staff of the Admiinistering Architects-and Surveyors. 


It has been suggested by one Government Depart- - 


ment that if such a tribunal was instituted it would be 
snowed under with applications. I beg to submit that if 
such a condition did arise this itself would be the strongest 
point, for making our building Jaws more elastic. Also 
the same department asked if:any other country; had. 
taken the step suggested above. I have yet to learn that 
it is Britain’s place to play second fiddle to any other 
country in the development of its industries. We must 
vive.that freedom to the-building world which is its due. 

In certain quarters it is contended that the above 
method is not the easiest one to overcome the admitted 
troubles, and I think it is very desirable that the method 
chosen should be that which will give the line of least 
resistance in obtaining our object, and a possible alter- 
native method would be to make it possible for the 
Ministry of Health to have power to require the can- 
celling or modification of any by-law, if they were satis- 
fied that it had become unreasonable or if it did not secure 
the object for which it was intended. 

I am quite aware of the fact that in London, for in- 
stance, the Superintending Architect has power to waive 
certain clauses in his discretion, and it is-a very great 
pity that these waiver clauses are not more frequently 
made, but it is also startling to find that the L.C.C. in 
forming regulations can, according to their ruling, over- 
ride the waiver clause given by Act of Parliament. ; 

There is no institution or association more capable 
of realising the remarkable progress with concrete during 
the last few years than the Concrete Institute, and when 
the greatest city in the world is working under by-laws 
more than forty years old regulating concrete, I think 
it is hardly necessary for me to put the case any stronger 
as a preliminary appeal for consideration for allowing 
the building trade to obtain that freedom which is vital 
to development. 


Tue Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have 
made the following awards for papers read and discussed 
during the session 1920-21: A Telford Gold Medal and a 
Telford Premium to Mr. George Ellson, O.B.E. (London) ; 
Telford Gold Medals to Sir Murdoch MacDonald, K.C.M.G.., 
C.B. (Cairo), and Mr. T. E. Stanton, C.B.E., D.Sc., 
¥.R.S. (Teddington); a George Stephenson Gold Medal to 
Mr. R. G. C. Batson (Teddington); a Watt Gold Medal 
to Mr. S. A. Main, B.Sc. (Sheffield); Telford Premiums 
to Mr. Algernon Peake (Sydney, 
Larmuth (London), Mr. H. E. Hurst, M.A., B.Se. (Cairo), 
Professor T. B. Abell, O.B.E., M.Eng. (liverpool), and 
Mr. Percy Allan (Sydney, N.S.W.). The Council further 


record their appreciation of the paper contributed (jointly: 


with Mr. Main) by Sir Robert A. Hadfield, Bart., F.R.S., 
a member of the Council. The awards for papers published 
in the Proceedings without discussion will be announced 
later. 
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English Forestry Association © 
Trading Scheme. 
Tre annual meeting of the members of the Rnglis 
Forestry Association was held at the Surveyors’ Tnstit 
tion, Westminster. In the absence of Colonel | el 
Courthope, M.P. (the President) who was detained 
military duties, the Earl of Plymouth occupied the chai 
After Mr. M. C. Duchesne had submitted a financi 
statement, which was unanimously adopted, Mr. a. 
Corbett, the Secretary, explained that it was propos 
to wind up the present Association and start a new on 
which he was certain would have a great future. Tl 
new Association would be registered as a trading societ 
On a voluntary basis it was impossible to reorgani 
Forestry and to persuade the owners of woodlands 
replant areas which had been cut down for the wa 
Seedlings, transplants, and other requirements incident 
to Forestry must be available at the lowest possible cos 
Their present stocks of seedlings and transplants, whic 
would be available next. winter, were. sufficient to r 
afforest 3,600 acres. This was a good beginnuu 1 
they hoped to considerably increase the number in futu 
years. ea 
At the present moment few big dealings in ~ 
could he effected without the payment. of~unnece 
commissions between the consumer -and. the pro 
One of the principal objects of the Association 
to eliminate ‘‘ unnecessary ’’ middlemen’s profi 
had every confidence that that would be the- 
their work. eh. a 
The Chairman moved the adoption of a s¢ 
resolutions for giving effect to the conversion 
Association into a Co-operative Trading Soc’ 
the subscriptions of members, and the holdings 
holders. A strong and_ representative 
Management. was~ appointed” «with “Lord 
President and Colonel G. Ll. Courthope, 


Lord TLovat (the Chairman of the For 
mission) said that the most important part 
National Forestry programme, which was bei 
out, was the encouragement of the private land 
continue planting. The Reconstruction Comm 
laid it down that for the safety of the country 
war or in periods of emergency it was ess 
there should be 5,000,000 acres of woodland, a 
area lt was hoped that at least 3,000,000 acre 
made good by the private planters. As Fores 
missioners they desired to work in close harm 
the Iinglish Forestry Association; and they lo 
for assistance in reducing the cost of planting t 
In the help that the Commissioners could 
owners they were strictly tied down by statute, # 
being based on what were practically 1914 pric 

Mr. Duchesne mentioned that the question - 
from time to time a bulletin, containing inform 
advice respecting the sale of timber and othe 
relative to the Forestry industry, would be tak 
the Executive of the Association at the earles 
moment. 

It was stated that arrangements had been 
extensive exhibits of timber products at the ~ 
(Derby) and Bath and West of England Shows, b 
means it was hoped to convince the general p 
English timbers could be, in many cases, § 
for foreign with advantage to all concerned. 


Ar a meeting of the Brandon and Byshottles ( 
Urban Council on Monday last it was reported “ 
building of between 300 and 400 houses had been 
for, and the fees claimed by Mr. Robson for pe 
the duties of architect and quantity surveyor amo 
£13,290.’’ The. chairman described this as ‘‘ a stagg 
The figures, he said, were calculated on the houses 
contracted for, and would be increased when more & 
were let. The Clerk stated that the Council were § 
a quarter of a million, and the architect was a 
percentage. It was decided to communicate with 
ing Commissioner. 
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Grants to Private Builders. = ~~—~* Housing News. 


Tun following memorandum issued by the. Ministry of Te Berwick Town Council have decided, on the advice o 
Health and dated April 28 should setat rest the fears the Housing Commissioner, to break their contract for th 


A Tg ss ty ys new housing schemes in view of the falling cost of buildi 
of those who have been questiong the possibility of the Salem “The Bethy “contbags eaten sty sighs 
subsidy being discontinued :—* _ oe © 3 ‘onl¥€twenty-two of which “will now be erected. The twenty 
In General Housing Methorandum No. 41 which was”. two: houses have all-been let... a 
igsued in December lasty local authorities were notified In the House of Lords last week Viscount Burnham (U, 
i gf . ejection ole the. Ministry of wasked whether ..it- was: intended to.continue in any form th 

that in consequence of the rejection Of he, NIN TY "=< power given to "local~authorities tosprohibit, building excoy 
Health (Miscellaneous Provisions)*Bill, “it would not-.be ““qinder: licence; and, “if not, when ‘the present restriction 
possible under ther existing law to pay the full amount would be removed. They had lessened] the efficieney of th 
of the subsidy under the Subsidy to Private Builders ES sey aes eee ne ae to wid une a an 
Scheme in respect of houses completed during the early tho building itade were anxious for tthe a wile t 
months of 1921; and that it would be necessary for local disappear. The Earl of Onslow (Parliamentary Secretary 
authorities to discontinue the’ issue of Certificate A as Ministry of Health) replied that the section prohibitin 
from December 23. An undertaking was, however, given luxury building was introduced because at the time thei 
on behalf of the Government that legislation would be™ fae aac obtaining bo 
introduced at the beginning of the present session of . fe ett cs - the BS 
Parliament to provide for payments 1n full to those com- _ a ae oe or onhustr tar ousideriae aan 
pleting houses between December 93, 1920, and the date ~ these restrictions, and if an atiendment was proposed 
of the coming into operation of the new Act, and to abrogate them from the passing of the new Act it wou! 
extend the period during which the subsidy can be receive the most sympathetic consideration’ of the Minist: 
earned. In accordance with this undertaking the Govern- of Health. 3 & 
ment have introduced a Bill for the purposes above Ar a meeting of the Housing Committee of the Ma 
mentioned, and it is hoped that this Bull will become law chester City Council last week it was announced that 2,4¢ 
at an early date. In the meantime local authorities will, wore ee = ae Oe ee 
of course, have no authority to issue Certificate B in - Che 7 a et oe Ke pre st a a 
respect of houses completed alter April 23, 1921. Local by the Corporation were increase dt 4,000 local _ 
authorities should, “however, exanune any appheations  -yequirements.could not be met in anything under six year 
which are made for the issue of Certificate ,B and if they During the last two months a hundred houses have fee 
are in order should inform the applicant accordingly, and finished. It is hoped that in the immediate future tl 
that Certificate B will be issued as soon ag Parliament number of men engaged will be increased to 3,000, and, 
has granted the necessary powers. sufficient. plasterers can be obtained, a weekly output + 
from thirty to forty houses is looked for. The Corporatic 

: Housing Committee have informed the Ministry of Heal: 
: that, having regard to applications already received, it 
General. absolutely essential that at least 10,000 houses should | 
1 . ‘ ie built within the next three years. They request the Mini 
Tur Hull Education Committee has agreed to*purchase ,, . : ; ; : aoe. 
two fields abutting on the Cottingham ‘Road, contain ae - an their ah ee a prope i a 
a total of nearly twelve’ acres, as a site for a new technical ~ ©..work (0. proceed WiLhQQ te A ee yee ae 
tract has been let by the Corporation to a Barrow frm fi 


eg 


college. The price is oo Pee the erection of 300 houses, and the contract with the Buildn 
Tun Executive Committee of the Welsh National. Guild has been extended by 100 houses, subject to ti 
Memorial to Thomas Charles Edwards, the first Principal _ approval of the Ministry: c+. ‘ —— 

of the University of Wales, has engaged Sir W. Goscombe ~ ze = 8 a 
John, R.A., to design and erect a bronze statue of the Prin- : ae — 

cipal, which will be placed on the sea front within the 
grounds of Aberystwyth College. It is hoped to unveil this Trade Notes. E a 
at the end of June. The cost is estimated at £5,000. - J. O. Kine, Lrp., 42-60 Goswell Road, B.C 1. have se 
. C. Kine, : d, H.C. 1, have se 


THe April bulletin of the National City Bank of New. us samples of a few of their lines as printers, statione: 
_ York states that there is opportunity for a vast amount of and account-book manufacturers. Several of these are p} 
house building over the United States, which would give pared for use by those engaged in the building trade, | 
employment to thousands of skilled mechanics in the build- whom Catalogue No. 60 should particularly appeal as. 
ing trades and many thousands more in all the building contains particulars of useful business systems, prime-ct 
material industries, and would bring about a general reduc- books, State insurance wages books, abstract books, contr 
tion of rents and improvement in living conditions. ‘‘ Such books, and many printed standard. stock wordings f 
a revival of house-building,’’ the bulletin adds, ‘‘ would day use. King’s also. have -time sheets, pay li 

quicken all the trades and industries, and go far in tiding vouchers, specification forms, material sheets, vari 
the country over the period of depression which the world contract and extra work forms, combined time, wages, a, 
is bound to experience until Europe recovers from its state National Insurance record sheets in stock—ready for umn: 
of prostration. But there will be no general revival of diate use. Messrs. King hold that ‘‘ method ‘is ! 
house-building upon the present level of costs, because the hinge of business,’ and they are prepared to supp 
public cannot pay rents upon that level of costs. And that kind of such hinge. Pe ; 


is only one of the dislocations which must be overcome before Tue» thirty-third  ordinacy eam nesting . Pe : Bel: 
there can be a general revival of industry.”’ United dAcheeios (Co. eed will ie held on- Mag Ft 


Tun position of ex-Service men in the building industry, Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C., at 2 P.M. 
following the agreement arrived at between the Government shows the result of the year’s operations is a i 
and the National Federation of Building Trades Employers £64,670, to which has to be added £26,046 brot 
to accept those men for two years at reduced wages with After deducting interim dividends there is_ is 
a State grant, is explained in the following information appropriation. The directors recommend : (1). The pé 
issued by the National Federation of Building Trades of a dividend on the Ordinary shares of 1s. 6d. per 
Employers: The scheme of employment was completed on which, with the interim dividend, makes a total d Lull 
April 13, and April 18 was chosen as the earliest date at of 125 per cent. for the year; (2) that the sum of £20,¢ 
which a beginning could be made. It was found necessary be placed -fo depreciation ~ reserve; an (3) ‘tl! 
to set up district. committees throughout the country, and £34,124 1s. 1d. be carried forward. A substantial su 
these have been appointed by regional federations, who have been reserved towards liabilities for Imperial taxes 
now issued their instructions. Applications for employment demand for ‘‘ Poilite’’ was well maintained const 
by ex-Service men are made to the Labour Exchanges, and the general state of trade. The new extens 
these are now being forwarded to the district committees. in connection with the manufacture of the new 
In the course of a week or two the scheme should be in slabs are now in operation, and the new products have bt 
operation throughout the country. favourably received by public authorities and architects 
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How Not to Decorate. 
Never, probably, since the Great Fire, has London failures of modern domestic architecture. He can- 


seen such an outburst of painting and decoration, in 
the limited sense in which the latter word is known 
to builders, and never have the results of indi- 
vidualism been more conspicuous. We pass along a 


pleasant road in Kensington, with houses detached ° 


and semi-detached, set in their own gardens, never 
more beautiful than now, when lilac and double 
cherries are in blossom of unusual perfection, when 
we are brought up short by a melancholy sight. 
Two houses are designed as one, with a common 
pediment and four stately pilasters ; but one has been 
repainted a bright grass green. Half the pediment 
is green, half the ordinary stone colour; one of the 
outer pilasters is stone, its complement grass green ; 
and the effect of the contrasted inner pilasters, only 
a few feet apart, is even more disastrous. Had the 
owner been contented with his neighbour’s colour- 
ing, a year or two would, in.our smoky atmosphere, 
have seen an approach at least to harmony; now 
" Hast is Hast and West is West, and never the 
twain can meet,’’ and the pediment and pilasters 
will clash until one owner or the other consents, pro 
bono publico, to modify his colour scheme. A little 
further on is a single house, distinguished from its 
neighbours by a profusion of useless - corbel-heads 
and keystones, and what may be called drain-pipe 
ornament, an infinite interlacing of circles on bal- 
conies and window-sills, the only hope for which, 
short of removal, is unity of treatment with a view 
to rendering them as inconspicuous as possible. But 
it has not got it; instead, the bulk of the plaster is 
painted a harsh blue-grey, with the ‘‘ ornaments ”’ 
picked out in white. The result is so painful, so 
strident, that the architecturally-minded passer-by is 
filled with an unholy desire to have at the whole 
thing with a pot of whitewash, of stonewash, of 
anything, and forcibly to minimise the effect of stare 
and glare. Another case: A row of houses in a 
neighbouring thoroughfare is of a pleasant stateli- 
ness ; but among the stucco-faced houses of that un- 
pretentious stone colour which suits them best is one 
facade of dull peacock blue, attractive in itself, but 
utterly unsuitable for its situation as one of a row 
of uniform facades. In the country, of course, things 
are very different. Few places are prettier than St. 
Aubin, as those who have visited the Channel 
Islands realise, and it owes its charm to the low 
houses nestled on a green cliff above a little harbour, 
each colour-washed in unpretentious fashion. Here 
is a rich cream colour, here a grey blue, here a pale 
green, and here a warm Venetian red, but were the 
houses uniform, how terrible the results would be ! 
Individualism, as Baron Haussmann long ago dis- 
covered, is out of place in a street, however charm- 
Ing in a village, and it is the Englishman’s innate 
desire for his own house as distinct from other 
people's that is ultimately responsible for the urban 


_ provement can be. 


not realise that what he desires and does in the way 
of decoration can matter to other people. Nor did 
it when England was an agricultural nation ; but in 
proportion as the Englishman has become a city 
dweller he desires to emphasise the fact that he is 
still in his own house and free to give his own taste 
full play, let his neighbours do what they will. 

So, too, in the matter of shops. The tradesman 
thinks in terms of his own trade; the display of his 
own goods is what interests him, and, while his taste 
in lettering and plate-glass windows has full play, 
the street may suffer as it will. To be unlike his 
neighbours, to attract attention—these have been 
the be-all and the end-all of the average trader's 
views. True, in this there are refreshing signs of 
change here and there ; the character of an old house 
is jealously preserved as an asset by the intelligent ; 
an interesting building is discovered to be a source 
of attraction to a public interested in the antique, 
but, even so, the effect may be spoilt by unsuitable 
lettering, especially in the case of a multiple firm 
which looks on uniformity in this respect as its sign- 
manual; and the remedy is hard to suggest. 

We are tired of committees in England, of public 
bodies generally, and the setting-up of local Com- 
mittees of Taste would be, to many, a remedy worse 
than the disease. Yet it is undeniably hard that the 
civic and creditable pleasure of enjoyment should be 
denied to those who use our roads by the vagaries 
of individual house-owners. The question is, of 
course, enormously complicated by the varying con- 
ditions of tenure in London houses. Here the owner 
of a freehold decorates when and if it suits himself ; 
here his lease-holding neighbour abides by his statu- 
tory obligations and repaints, also as he pleases, every 
seven years. Unity of action is therefore impossible, 
but the realisation of an obligation to the public, to 
one’s neighbours, might do much to give a lead. 
Give the individual householder a sense that he owes 
something-to his fellow-citizens, even in a personal 
matter like house-painting, and ten to one he will 
accept the position. Itis, like so many other things, 
a matter of taste, and taste may be—nay, is—capable 
of improvement. Lord Byron wrote his name on the 
walls of the Castle of Chillon ; it is impossible to con- 
ceive the Poet Laureate doing anything so vulgar. 
Greek mercenaries scratched their names on the 
Pyramids of Abou Simbel; but if their generals did 
so then, they would not do it now. Taste is, as we 
have said before, a thing which can be, and is, im- 
proved. We have only to compare the Jubilee 
memorials of 1887, the Crimean monuments of 1857, 
with the memorials erected to King Edward and the 
Cenotaph at Whitehall, to realise how rapid that im- 
Tell people that, in matters of 
taste, they have a duty to their neighbours, and the 
idea will take root and spread and bear fruit abund- 
antly. In another twenty years we shall find fewer 
eyesores, fewer examples of How Not to Decorate, 
even among that most individualistic of classes—the 
British householder. 
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The Westminster Chimera. . 
Mason Pawuxey is apparently actively pursuing his im- 
mense schemes in the Westminster-district, and, while we 
admit that there is room for much reconstruction and im- 
provement there, we feel that the main lines on which 
such improvements should be effected are matters for 
the consideration of a great public authority rather than 
of any association of private persons, while the filling-in 
of the details of the picture are equally matters for private 
enterprise. It is, we think, for the London County 
Council, in conjunction with the Westminster Council, to 
consider whether any new alignment of streets is desirable 
and if necessary to enter into negotiations with the 
owners of property concerned, in other words we do not 
want to see one of the historic districts of London treated 
as if it were a suburban building estate. Of Major 
Pawley’s great Memorial Shrine it is impossible to speak 
seriously. How any committee of influential, men can 
be found to gravely discuss it we cannot imagine! The 
crowds which Major Pawley imagines visiting its seventy- 
eight chapel8 would be non-existent, except for a few 
weeks or months, even if the folly of the public led to the 
erection of such a monstrous “ folly.’” The Abbey, which 
is so closely interwoven with centuries of English history 
and the traditions of our race, is rarely filled with visitors ; 
and it needs colossal conceit on the part of any man to 
imagine that a brand new building of whatever size will 
prove a greater attraction to Englishmen than West- 
minster Abbey. But it is perfectly easy for Major 
Pawley or anyone else to pay draughtsmen, designers, 
and model makers to show us visions of buildings, which 
would contain any of our greatest works surpassing them 
in height or size, and this when all is said is what has 
been done. 
The Building Trade. _ 

We are glad to note that the builders and. the building 
crafts have come to an amicable settlement as to wages 
reductions without necessitating the costly expedient of 
strikes or lock-outs; and we hope that the outstanding 
difficulties. over dilution of labour will be satisfactarily 
solved. As to the last it must be borne in mind that the 
situation would never have become as acute as it is 
if the building crafts—and especially the bricklayers— 
had given a. better measure of output. For, without: saying 
that every bricklayer should lay his 1,000 bricks a day, 
there is little doubt that the average output might have 
been doubled without detriment to the worker, and had 
this been the case the demand for dilution might never 
have arisen. As it is we can quite sympathise with the 
men’s fear of periods of unemployment, though in view of 
the immense arrears of building work and its cost we think 
unemployment would only have arisen from the high cost 
of building—a necessary consequence of slack output. 
Although we seem at present far from s0 sensible a 
system, we believe that the adoption of a very moderate 
minimum standard wage, calculated on the value of the 
indifferent workers’ production, plus ample allowances for 
increased output and more highly skilled work beyond 
that, is the really satisfactory solution for all parties. It is 
possible that necessity and suffering will in the end render 
_ the adoption of such a system acceptable to all, but'it is a 
thousand pities that such a desirable state cannot come 


about through the force of reason and logic rather than 
by mere painful processes. 
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PROPOSED WAR MEMORIAL AND CAMPO SANTO, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Wm. Woopwarp & Sons, Architects. (See page 841.) 
NEW PARISH CHURCH OF 8S. JOHN, WALTHAMSTOW, ESSEX. Mz. H. P. Burke Downine, F.R.LB.A., F.S.A., Architect. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THATCHED BUILDINGS. See Articles by CHARLES G. HaRpPEr. ; 


ability of the architect of to-day to evolve from a comp 
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The Port of London Building. = 
WeE give below. an excellent appreciation of this. fine 
building from an architect whose critical judgment w. 
entirely endorse. No more successful modern buildin; 
has been erected for many years, but the fact that it stands 
on the eastern edge of the City of London has resulted 
its attracting less attention than is usually accorded to 
building of its size and importance. Now that 
scaffolding is removed the effect of the central feature’ o 
the entrance can be appreciated, and nothing coul 
better than the manner in which the successive dimi 
ing stages have been designed. Such a feature is ag 
test for any architect, and Mr. Cooper has succe 
where it was very easy to fail and has given the u t 
dignity and impressiveness to his design. The moti 
is very much more appropriate than any domical tre 
ment would have been. We hope that it may be fot 
possible to rearrange the garden in Trinity Square as 
a little readjustment of boundaries it would, we believe 
be possible to so replan it as to give a better prospect 
the Port of London’s buildings without diminishing ° 
total area of land ‘‘ dedicated to the public.’” It mix 
also be possible with little sacrifice to arrange a cl 
vista through the gardens to the main entrance of the r 
buildings, which, as seen from the south-east, are nm 
largely hidden by foliage. In these matters what is 
requisite is wise reconstruction rather than destruct 
The following description of the whole conception is 
which we can entirely endorse, as we are of opinion 
in succeeding centuries this fine pile will rank among: 
great historic buildings with which it need not fear ¢ 
parison: in our yeneration for the past—both re 
simulated—we often lose our sense of justice to 1 
our own generation :— 
‘‘ From the parapets of London Bridge may be 
from the great timber structures that there is mi 
activity in building operations. a 
Prominent among these is the large building for | 
Port of London Authority, in Trinity Square, hith 
only conspicuous as a mass of scaffolding, butnow 
to the view of the passer-by. — . te a 
‘This is one of the few buildings on a really grand 
that we have seen in the present century, and time 
serve to cast the period yet further back. e 
The building is of Portland stone, and, brie 
plan consists of a square, with one angle, facing the 
and seawards, truncated and forming the prin 
facade, over which rises an immense compositic 
sculpture and masonry. ae 
The prospect of the building from Trinity Sque 
one of great power and domination, and has a el 
defined key, which. is ‘‘ Power,’’ and has not 
achieved by mere bulk, but by success in effect 
precise inter-relation of components and a con 
modulation throughout the treatment of its great m 
and surfaces to that elusive end called ‘‘ scale.” 
The design has been conceived and carried to a 
clusion with great courage and consistency, and 
is a noteworthy absence of that distressing une 
or wavering which is only too apparent in some 
greater architectural undertakings of recent times. 
The Port of London Authority have, it is true, F 
vided themselves with a home suitable for their ¢ 
administration—but the: greatest credit is due tc 
who saw fit to give us as well a monument—a 
handing down of a tradition in architecture—a > 
conservative enough to satisfy those who look: for» 
historical link, and individual enough to manifest 


modern problem a building bearing the personal stam 
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of which being left standing. 
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Proposed National War Memorial. 


A Chapel ; a Campo Santo or Cloister, and a 
Public Improvement at Westminster. 


(See Inset Illustrations.) 


Tur Nation, I am sure, is unanimous in the view that 
some worthy building should be erected in honour of those 
who have fallen in the war, some place to which we could 
converge, for all time, to contemplate the memorials of 
those heroes who have died to uphold Right against Might, 
and we ‘‘ want their memory kept fresh, to perpetuate, 
until distant ages, their honour and glory.’’ 

Various suggestions for the erection, throughout the 
country, of war memorials, have been made, many of 
them excellent, but, in my opinion, there should be a 
great Central Memorial erected, commensurate with the 
wealth and feeling of the Empire, and it should represent 
all that is best in the arts and in the craftsmanship of 
to-day. 

There is only one spot in the kingdom which: lends 
itself so appropriately to such an object, and that is the 
sacred precincts of Westminster Abbey. 

It has been agreed by the authorities that there is no 
more room for burials, or monuments, in the Abbey, and 

‘there is, unquestionably, a keen desire to provide some 
structure, connected with the Abbey, in which memorials 
to our heroes, statesmen, and others could be perpetuated. 

This necessity had come prominently forward in 
1890, when in that year, and in 1891, a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed to ‘‘ inquire into the present want 
of space for monuments in Westminster Abbey,’’ and 
the proceedings of that Commission, as set forth in the 
Blue Books, form very interesting reading to-day. 

_The then Archbishop of Canterbury, in giving evidence 
before the Commission, said that the suggested memorial 
chapel “‘ should be a sacred building, that it should be 
sacred in the sense that it should be possible to be used 
for services, like the rest of the Abbey, as any of the 
chapels might be.’’ 
The Commission, in its final report, fayoured the 
scheme which had been put forward some time before by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, and that scheme embraced the sweep- 
ing away of the whole of the Abingdon Street houses, 
and the erection on the site of a Cloister, or Campo Santo, 
to the south of and in a line with the old Jewel Tower. 
Iam not aware that Sir Gilbert Scott made any plan of 
his proposal, but his general idea is quite clear. 

_ For many years past I have considered this question 
of a fitting place for those future memorials, and during 
_ the last two years I have devoted myself to the designing 
of a memorial chapel, &c., on the site of these Abingdon 
Street houses, one which should embrace all that is noble 
‘in the arts, and which should be, in every way, worthy 
of the great and solemn object in view, and I have now 
revised my original design, both in plans and elevations. 

_ The scheme involves no interference whatever with 
Abbey property, being entirely outside its boundaries. 
The site can be easily acquired. The houses Nos. 1 to 29 
Abingdon Street are the property of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, but they do not own, I understand, the 
houses Nos. 5, 6 and 7 Old Palace Yard, which are 
nearest to the Chapter House, and which should also be 
‘removed. None of the houses are of any architectural 
or archeological value. The removal of the Abingdon 
Street houses would open up to public view the ancient 
Jewel House, and the trees in the fine old Abbey garden, 
all now hidden away, and the scheme would complete the 
public improvements which have, at great cost, recently 
been made at Millbank, in the vicinity of the Victoria 

- Tower. : 

The plan shows the proposed chapel with its sur- 
roundings, the Campo Santo, or Cloister, the public garden 
“at the southern end of the site, the thirteenth-century 

~ Chapter House, Henry VII. Chapel, the Jewel House, 
~ and the Abbey Garden, the fine old rubble enclosing-wall 
The suggested cloister 
“would be of stone, vaulted like the Great Abbey Cloister, 
and .as this war memorial would be for all those of our 
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kindred who have fallen fighting on behalf of Great 
Britain, it might be that one of the walks would be devoted 
to memorials of our Colonials, and Indians, and another 
to Americans, who have so gallantly taken their share in 
the war. 

The height of the cloister would be about twenty-five 
feet, so that it would not obscure the view of the 
Memorial Chapel from the south, nor the trees in the 
Abbey Garden. 

It will be seen by the plan that visitors perambulating 
the Abbey could pass out of the doorway at Poets’ Corner, 
under the flying buttresses of the Chapter House, across 
the lawn into the Memorial Chapel. From the south 
transept of the chapel a vestibule leads to the Cloister, 
from which there might be an exit direct into Abingdon 
Street, or into the public garden at the end of the Cloister. 

The chapel would provide for memorials to all the 
heroes who have fallen in the war, on sea, on land, and 
in the air, not forgetting the glorious deeds of the women ; 
in fact, a ‘* Valhalla,’’ a ‘‘ Palace of Immortality, in- 
habited by the Souls of Heroes slain in Battle.’’ 

Panels to contain the names of the different services 
engaged in the war are formed under the great windows 
all round the chapel. The vaulting would be of gold 
and coloured Mosaic; the windows would be filled with 
the richest of stained glass; and the art of the sculptor, 
the wood-carver, and the workers in bronze and in 
marble, would find ample opportunity for the display 
of their craftsmanship. 

| The height to the roof of the chapel is about the same 
as, that .of Henry VII. Chapel, whilst its other clear 
internal dimensions are as follows, viz.: Length, 100 feet 
to the Apse; width, 50 feet; length of Apse, 27 feet; 
width, 25 feet. The north and south transepts are each 
25 feet square, and, in addition, there are the rooms for 
clergy and choristers. The organ would be over the 
lobby leading from the choristers’ room to the Apse. 

The second drawing shows the eastern elevation of the 
chapel and cloister, and an interior elevation, looking 
south. ‘The style selected is Gothic, and, in my opinion, 
no other style could be tolerated at this particular spot. 
The thirteenth-century Abbey and Chapter House, and 
the later style of Henry VII. Chapel, St. Margaret’s 
Church, and the Houses of Parliament, are all Gothic, 
and these structures dominate the site of the proposed 
chapel and cloisters. 

I have not the least doubt that if this scheme appeals 
to the public as a worthy one to commemorate the war, 
funds for its fitting completion will be readily granted by 
the Government, and willingly added to by the nation. 

Wa. Woopwarp & Sons, 
Tf ReE- BAY, ESS. 1b AA. RD. BA: 
15 Gt. James St. W.C. 1. 


Forthcoming Events. 


Thursday, May 19.—Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.—Public Lecture at 9 Conduit Street, W., by Mr. 
Roger E, Fry entitled ‘‘ Architectural Heresies of a Painter.’’ 
5 P.M 

Saturday, May 21.—Architectural Association.—Visit 
to Denham Place, Denham, Bucks. 

Monday, May 23.—Royal Institute of British Architects. 
—Meeting at 9 Conduit Street, W. Paper by Mr. Robert 
Atkinson entitled ‘‘ Cinema Design.” 8 p.m. 


Competition News. 


Memsers and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the Salisbury War 
Memorial Competition because the conditions are not in 
accordance with the published regulations of the Royal Insti- 
tute for Architectural Competitions. — 

THe R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
conditions of the Sutton Coldfield War Memorial Competi- 
tion are unsatisfactory. The Competitions Committee are in 
negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing an 
amendment. In the meantime Members and Licentiates are 
advised to take no part in the competition. 
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London Art Galleries. 
(All rights reserved.) 


At Walker’s Galleries the central room is now occupied 
by an exhibition of the water-colour work of Mr. Alfred 
W. Rich. This artist in his present work shows the fine 
technical quality which we have found in other exhibi- 
tions. He may have founded his art on the examples of 
the classic masters of English water-colour landscape, on 
Cotman and De Wint, but his work is individual, and in 
this exhibition he seems to have frequently turned for 
his subjects to the beautiful Midland valley which is com- 
manded by Ludlow, with her old castle, of whose inner 
walls he gives us also a study, and to the flat, mch 
pastures in which the Ouse takes its winding course. 
‘The Ouse near St. Ives’’ is a good example of his 
clever technique, which varies according to his subject, 
his method employed, and even his paper 
tinted or coarse-grained. 

In one very successful study the effect of an expanse 
of water reflecting directly the cool, grey, luminous sky 
is obtained by leaving the paper in this part of the sketch, 
where the water reflects the light, almost entirely un- 
touched; and I was glad to have the artist’s confirma- 
tion of this observation, as I had imagined there might 
have been some very light preliminary wash. ‘This was 
not the case, and one felt that any working up might 
have spoilt the effect here so successfully obtained. At 
the same time Mr. Rich gets wonderful depth of effect 
into some of these studies ; and in his buildings his draw- 
ing—in such subjects as ‘‘ Boston Stump,’’ with its fine 
tower, Winchester and Ely Cathedrals, Tintern Abbey, 
and a view of houses looking on ‘‘.The Canal, Norwich ”’ 
—is clean and accurate. His colour is always reserved, 
but as true as that of the old masters of English water- 
colour art; and his style seems in the present display to 
be broader and more unconfined. 

On June 8 one of the finest Italian masters of water- 
colour, Professor Onorato Carlandi, whose work is well 
known to our public, is holding a three weeks’ exhibition 
in Walker’s Galleries: the last which he held in London 
was in the same galleries shortly before the war, when 
I recollect that his work was very highly thought of here. 

At Goupil’s Galleries, in Regent Street, Miss Sybil 
Ashmore is holding an exhibition of water-colour portraits 
and other drawings, which attain considerable success. 
We might suspect something of Nicholson’s influence in 
one or two of these subjects, and still more directly 
perhaps that of- Holbein’s unrivalled portraits in such 
heads as that of ‘‘ Mrs. Ashmore,’’ and again of ‘‘ Anne,”’ 
a charming face which reappears here in ‘‘ The Green 
Bow.”’ The young artist, who appears before us a 
boldly washed in “‘ Self- Portrait, ’ is evidently sensitive 
to charm and beauty, especially in her children (‘‘ The 
Scrap-Book,’’ ‘‘ The. Posy ’’) and women, apart. from her 
portraits, in which she seems to aim at specialising, her 
landscape shown here does not call for very serious 
comment. 

The Leicester Galleriés have secured that brilliant, 
though not very prolific, caricaturist, Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
who has lately returned from Italy, for an exhibition of 
his caricatures, which is to open there soon after Whit- 
suntide. It is, I understand, now eight years since the 
inimitable Max has shown his: ‘drawings collected together, 
though he has been busy on literary work; and I shall 
keep my readers fully informed of this exhibition later. 
This week will be opened at McLean’s Galleries an exhibi- 
tion of sculpture by Gertrude Whitney, an American 
artist, who has, I understand, been recently showing her 
work in Paris with success. This exhibition will be under 
the direction of Messrs. Ernest Brown and Phillips, of 
the Leicester Galleries, and will be duly noticed in these 
columns, I shall take at the same time the three artists 
—Mr. E. Butler Bayliss, Signore Mario Micheletti, and 
Mr. Clifford J. Beese—who are exhibiting their paintings 
at the Burlington Gallery, in Green Street, from May 7 
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to 31, and the pictures, drawings, and stained glass of 
Mr. Reginald Hallward, which opened at the Twenty-One > 
Gallery in the Adelphi on the same date. 
A’ delightful little display of the water colours of — 
M. Eugene Béjot was opened at James Conbell and Sons’ 
Gallery, in Old Bond Street, on May 5. M. ‘Béjot is a 
member of the Society of Painter-Etchers, and in fact in 
these twenty-seven water colours, in wash with a. very 
delicate line, and mostly treating Paris, Bayonne, Rouen, 
and Amiens, we seem to-trace the hand of the practised 
etcher in the fine sense of line. Among the best here 
are those which treat the bridges of old Paris, the ‘‘ Pont 
Louis Philippe,’’ the ‘‘ Pont des Saints Peres, Paris, 71026 
showing the Seine and behind the finely outlined line of 
buildings which fringe its banks, and the two scenes of 
the ‘‘ Demolition du Pont de la ‘Tournelle. ’ In 
‘““Amiens, Rue Basse des Tanneurs,’’ we feel less 
directly the presence of the etcher, for here the artist: 
gets away from this and treats his colour more in. mass. 
The note of the exhibition is its distinction and: fine 
quality. 5.3. 


Art News of To-day. 


THE oil painting of the ‘‘ Chef de 1’Hotel Chatham,” 
by Sir William Orpen, R.A. Elect, which was nofioa 
our account of last week of the Royal Academy, has been 
acquired by the President and Council for the nation 
under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest, as well as 
Bertram Nicholls’ ‘‘ Drying the Sails,’’ which is hung 
in Gallery IX, The question of this year’s rejections for 
the Academy exhibition, which was mentioned in our. 
notice of last week, ies since been’ taken up by Mr, — 
Frank O. Salisbury in a strong letter to ‘‘ The Times” 
on May 3. Mr. Salisbury, whose ‘ Passing of the 
Unknown Warrior’’ and ‘‘ Burial in Westminster 
Abbey ’’ are very well hung this year, says very justly + : 
““T have naturally no personsl animus against this year’s 
committee, but I want the public to realise that these 
rough- handed rejections of real artistic merit have deprived 
many famous artists of their chance of income... . Many 
portraits painted for presentation committees are rejected. : 
The artist is in a hopelessly ignominious position. . . . 
What would Leighton and Millais have thought of a 
Committee which “deliberately crams Room 6 with musty 
copies of Thornhill?’’ .We understand that among the 
rejected is the Hon. John Collier, whose work has been 
always so popular, and Mr. Hugh Riviere, who has not 
missed an exhibition for many years. . . 4 
An interesting art publication which will shortly we 
issued by Messrs. Chapman and Halls is that of ‘‘ Sculp- 
ture of To-day,’’ in two volumes, by Mr, Kineton Parkes. 
This will offer a survey of the world’s sculpture in this 
twentieth century, in which the author will also discuss” 
the influences which were at work in the latter part of — 
last century in shaping the national schools of the present 
time,—the growing appreciation of Alfred Stevens in Hng- — 
land, the genius of Rodin in France, Meunier’s realism 
in Belgium, and the impressionism of Rosso in Italy. 
The work will include notices of the most significant 
modern sculptors, and be illustrated with 150 reprogua 
tions from their finest works. ] 
Another art work which deserves a mention, now 
being published in Germany, is Weege’s ‘ “ Btruskische 
Malerei,’’ which is an introduction by a well- equipped 
author to the culture and art of the Etruscans, bringing 
before the public, we believe for the first time, those 
wonderful frescoes in the tombs of Corneto Tarquimia. 
This work, a limited edition, will be published by ©. F. 
Schulz, of Plauen, with eighty- -nine illustrations and 101 
phototype plates in a separate portfolio. _ 
Mr. Jacob Epstein has protested in a letter to ‘‘ The 
Times ’’ against the plaster nose with, which the beautiful 
Demeter of the British Museum has been accommodated. 
The whole subject of restoration of antiques is. of suck 
interest that. we hope to return to it in alater issue. 
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Sculpture at the Royal Academy. 


1oyal Academy Exhibition, 1921. 


“THE PAST.” By S. W. Warp WILLtIs. 


As | had occasion to mention last week in these columns 
I do not consider this a good year for sculpture in the 
Royal Academy ; but at the same time there are individual 
works which merit notice, and in some cases reach a 
very good standard. Among these I should place 
Bertram Mackennal’s sketch model for a bronze group 
for Australia House, which I presume may be destined 
in its complete form for the space above the main 
entrance. The subject is Apollo driving his team of four 
horses, who seem to rise out of the waves: the subject 
is not an easy one, but here is done full justice to in the 
nude figure of the young sun god—inspired perhaps by 
the Apollo of the Belvedere—and his plunging team. 

Near this group in the Lecture Room is Sir W. Gos- 
combe John’s vivid and intensely alive portrait study of 
the .Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George, for the statue which 
is to be erected at Carnarvon; and beside this last I 
should like to mention two very attractive ideal heads by 
women artists, the ‘‘ Memory,’’ a carved head in stone 
by Phoebe Stabler, and the head of ‘‘ Peace,’’ cast in 
bronze, a type of great plastic beauty, seen looking down, 
by Hilda B. Marsden. In this room is the charming 
little garden statue of ‘‘ Puck’’ in stone, by Alec Miller, 
which is most suitable for its purpose, a female torso by 
Pamela Harris, with upraised arms, which has good 
modelling, and Christine Gregory’s ‘‘ Circle of Spring,’ 
in a pose which reminds us of the delightful figure of 
“The Greek Dancer.’’ 

War memorials are naturally still an important fea- 
ture—but it must be confessed not always a very satis- 
factory or interesting one—of the present exhibition. They 
seem to vary between the aggressively realistic British 
soldier in colossal dimensions, such as the ‘‘ Gordon 
Highlander,’ in bronze, part of the Echt War Memorial, 
by William McMillan, or “ Captain A. Ball, V.C.’’ for 
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the Nottingham Memorial by Henry Poole, A., and the 
ideal figure, conceived somewhat conventionally, as in 
the male nude figure representing ‘‘ Victory,’’ a model 
of the bronze statue for the Cunard War Memorial by 
Henry Pegram, A. Of course it is right to recall to 
cur mind within the walls of the Academy that these large 
figures are designed to be seen at an elevation and distance, 
generally as part of a composition: this thought indeed 
comes to us with a certain relief before the figure, in 
the Central Hall, of a British ‘‘ Soldier on Defence’’ by 
Charles Jagger, a statue designed for Hoylake War 
Memorial, for one would not like to live in close quarters 
under ordinary conditions with this uncompromising 
individual. Strength is the quality sought, and in fact 
found, in this realistic figure, whose boots and overflowing 
nether garments and whole expression of defiance—which 
we feel sure could be accompanied on occasion by an 
appropriate expletive (or expletives)—seem to plant him 
in the soil be means to defend. 

We find a milder note struck in W. Reid Dick’s War 
Memorial, which takes the form of a draped female figure 
of great plastic charm, standing upon a plinth, and looking 
down, a wreath in her hand. Near this are some small 
‘‘ Niche figures,’’ sketches in bronze of female figures 
by F. Derwent Wood, R.A., which have caught some- 
thing of the feeling of Florentine Renaissance sculpture, 
though his cleverly modelled statuette of a ‘‘ Dancer,’’ 
this artist’s diploma work on his election as Academician, 
is more carried forward and in a more realistic vein. 
Lastly I will mention some exhibits of interest in the 
Central Hall, where we find Charles Hartwell’s marble 
bust of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, intended for pre- 
sentation to the City of London by Lord Marshall, P.C. ; 
Sir W. Goscombe John’s beautiful memorial figure of 
‘“ Mors Janua Vitae,’’ where the swing of the draped 
female figure is admirable; F. W. Pomeroy’s marble 
““ Victory ’’; and ‘’ The Past’ by S.:.W. Ward Willis, 
an old man stooping to the child at his knees, which 
we illustrate here. 
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Architecture and Travel. 


Tue second of the series of public lectures arranged by 
the Literature Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was given on the 5th inst. by Mr. 
F. C. Eden, M.A., who had as his subject ‘* Architecture 
and Travel.’’ Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., was in the 
chair. 

In introducing his subject Mr. Eden alluded to the 
address given the previous Thursday in the Institute 
Galleries by Mr. Clutton Brock, whose aim, he said, had 
been to show that architecture could not be escaped, and 
that wherever men were gathered in communities it was 
not only unescapable but dominating. Pictures, sculp- 
ture, music, poetry, a man may, and if he be civilised 
often does, live without; but, said Mr, Eden, he must 
have the shelter of walls and roof. So, too, unless we 
take our holidays as nomads in a caravan or under canvas, 
we must be housed somewhere when travelling. _ Choice 
may urge one to Venice and another to Margate, but for 
both there is no escape from architecture or what passes 
for such. 

Not only is the study of architecture fascinating in 
itself, but it enormously enhances the pleasure of travel. 
It is usually begun in books, and that is not altogether a 


bad way. Such books are free, at all events, from the 
metaphysical jargon that afflicts, for instance, the 
amateur of painting. There is no talk of “tactile 
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values ’’; once the meaning of the commoner technical 
terms is learnt the rest is all plain sailing. But to give 
architecture a fair chance of being rationally enjoyed, one 
must be on one’s guard against a good deal of misleading 
criticism which is not only in the air, but assumed by the 
text-books as axiomatic. It originated with certain 
brilliant writers of the last century, as Pugin, Ruskin and 
Morris, and though as critics they may have been dis- 
credited, their dogmatisms still darken counsel and con- 
fuse the popular view. 

Mr. Eden then cited one or two such examples. 
‘* Architecture,’’ we were told, ‘‘is sound construction 
truthfully expressed.’’ That fallacy was Pecksniffian, 
and lay in the word ‘‘ truthfully.’’ We may or may not 
be aware that iron chains are embedded in the dome of 
St. Peter’s. But did truth require them to rust away 
their usefulness in the open so that all the world might 
see and know they were there? In obedience to that 
dogmatism countless churches at home and abroad have 
been stripped of their medieval plaster under pretext of 
exposing the ‘honest ’’ masonry of the walls, and so 
given the aspect of rude grottoes, fitter to be decorated 
with clinkers and oyster shells than with rich stuffs and 
delicate carving. 

No word was so misapplied in architectural criticism 
as the word ‘‘sham.’’ Nobody like shams—but any- 
body can give a dog a bad name. The dome of St. Paul’s 
is a sham if‘one liked to call it so: the dome seen inside 
is not the one seen outside, and neither of them carries 
or is capable of carrying the heavy stone lantern on the 
top, which is supported by an ingenious cone of brickwork 
out of sight between the two shells. 

Half the enjoyment of an architectural tour in Italy 
will be spoilt, declared Mr. Eden, unless the word 

‘sham,’’ with all its ugly connotation, be dropped alto- 
gether from the vocabulary of criticism. How often a 
visitor to the cathedral of Milan, who has no word of 
admiration for the solemnity and devotion of that match- 
less interior, asks ‘‘ Did you notice the sham tracery 
painted on the ceiling? TI thought at first it was carved, 
and when I heard it was only painted it quite spoilt my 
enjoyment.’’ Well, as a piece of decoration it may or 
may not appeal to one, but it certainly answers the pur- 
pose of giving a certain weight of colour just where it is 
wanted: in that church a white vault would not do. 
But to condemn it as a sham is beside the mark. Tracery 
executed in colour alone has been characteristic of Gothic 
decoration from the beginning. 

One common feature of Italian churches incurs fierce 
condemnation for similar reasons. The facade often 
bears little relation in size or outline to the shape of the 
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church behind, and soars up far above the roof as a great 
screen wall. Such a front may actually deceive for a. 
moment as to the height and roof-pitch of the church to 

which it belongs. It probably will not delude anyone. 
familiar with Italian churches—and after all, they are. 
built for the natives—but in any case, it is only necessary - 
to walk round the corner and the deception i is at an end, 

In further illustration Mr. Eden said he would in- 
stance one rather trifling matter. Many a tourist at 
Milan has been shocked—he has probably got quite an 
eye for it by this time—at the sight of ‘* marbled ”’ wood 
or plaster. The art of painting other materials to give 
them a semblance of marble is as old as the Minoan age— 
it can boast the respectability of age at all events—and 
besides, the Italian rarely does his marbling deceptively. 
Suppose a green dado is wanted; the employer, being a 
man of taste, prefers broken to solid colour; so the 
painter, taking a hint from nature, gives him a sugges- 
tion merely, let us say, of verde antico ; the result is an 
agreeably broken green with an amusing reminiscence of 
marble that no one familiar with the real thing could 
possibly mistake for the real thing. Perhaps the tourist 
is not so clever in detecting the fraud as he thought, ; 

It is well to labour this point, because many people 
lose a deal of pleasure in fine architecture through mis- 
taking the intentions of the designer. The latter did not 
set out to deceive us, but to produce a certain effect, 
which we must judge on its own merits, and not on the | 
irrelevant ground of abstract morality applied to inani- 
mate objects, | 

‘There was, said Mr. Eden, another line of criticism | 
which was. apt to mislead unless followed with caution, 
and that was the principle that any building or object 
which exactly fulfilled its proper function was ipso facto 
beautiful. For instance, it had been argued that the 
London pillar-box was a beautiful object, just because it. 
answered its purpose so well. This criticism was accept- 
able to many since it flattered the scientific and mechani- 
cal prepossessions of the age. There was no nonsense 
about esthetics; any man of common sense can form | 
a sound judgment 1 in such matters. When “ fitness for 
function,’’ as it is called, is in question, nature. provides 
us with the best examples. There is not an animal or 
flower evolved during millions of years that it not utterly 
fit for its purpose. "But at the Zoological Gardens one 
seldom finds people lost in admiration before the. cages | 
of the mandril or the wart-hog, nor in Kew Gardens | 
before that strange African Arum, the Amorphophallus, } 
exhibiting the tints and exhaling the odours of putrefac-_ 
tion. If it fails to attract us no doubt it does adequatel; 
achieve its aim of attracting the carrion flies. Fitness for 
function then is not incompatible with downright ugliness | 
if we are to use terms in their accepted sense, a 

Or to look at the matter from a slightly different 
angle. Consider the simplest form of structure, a plain | 
wall, say an old garden wall, such as a painter likes. to 
bring into the background of his picture. Is it for its 
effectiveness in keeping the cows out of the garden and 
for growing such delicious nectarines that he values it, 
of for its fine texture and colouring? | 

The fallacy, said Mr. Eden, consisted in this. “Fit 
ness for function as an attribute of buildings appeals | 0) 
the intellect, the faculty by which we appreciate ingenious 
adaptation of means to ends; whereas beauty appeals q 
the imagination and to the emotions. Therefore to appl y 
the tent beauty, even if qualified as ‘‘ functional beauty.” 
to what merely satisfies the reason is apt to cause Con-. 
fusion of thought. Good art, though never opposed to 
reason, possesses some quality which les on a totally 
different plane. . 

What then is the distinction hebweam building and 
architecture? It is certainly not the addition of orna- 
ment. That was one of the Ruskinian fallacies. a 
adjured us to look at nothing but the ornament... he 
architect, ’’ Ruskin said, (ig merely a frame- ks 
a large scale.”’ A sound building, according to Mr. Ed 
is a prouk of the intellect, a beautiful building shows ba 
joined with vision—it is a work of the creative intelli- 
gence. 
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Beware then of books which lay down general laws 
or principles to which architecture must conform under 
penalty of becoming “‘insincere’’ ‘‘ imitative,’’ or what 
not. ‘The only principles are these three enunciated by 
the seventeenth-century scholar, Sir Henry Wotton, and 
they cover the whole ground. ‘‘ Well-building,’’ he wrote, 
‘hath three conditions, commodity, firmness and 
‘delight.’’ It satisfies a need ; housing for man and beast. 
It must conform to practical requirements that is what 
he means by commodity. It is akin to science, and 
must obey mechanical laws, that is firmness. Thirdly, 
and this is the condition which makes architecture an 
art, it must satisfy man’s love of beauty, that is delight. 
If only the three threads of the warp are kept from 
getting crossed one may weave upon them whatever 
patterns critical taste and fancy suggest. 

This quality of giving delight it is that we seek when 
on our travels, and are free to treat architecture as a 
pastime. Then, if ever, we can give thought to the 
beautiful, for the useful can take care of itself. _ 

One characteristic of architecture that gives universal 
pleasure is the picturesque. We all know what we mean 
by it, but we don’t all mean the same thing. Archi- 
tectural picturesqueness does not arise from a jumble of 
incompatible elements still less from ruin and decay. 
Look from the top of a tower on any old Italian town 
that has escaped the heavy hand of modernism. The 
picturesqueness is at once felt; yet there is no hotch-potch 
of incongruities. Here domes from the South do not 
jostle spires from the North, nor flat roofs swear with 
steep-pitched ones, slate with tile or lead with copper. 
The most striking) element in the picture is the unity of 
the roofs, unity of pitch, unity of material, unity of 
colour. A slate or a galvanised iron roof does not make 
a pleasing break, it strikes a jarring note; still more so 
does a ruined roof, with the tiles fallen in and the skeleton 
showing. Dilapidation is never picturesque. 

Now descend into the piazza. Here also is obvious 
charm, but whence does it arise? It certainly looks 
casual and irregular, at least in the smaller examples. 
This we are apt to put down to the effect of time, succes- 


sive rebuildings, the natural lie of the ground, old rights: 


of way, prehistoric cattle tracks, and what not. But, 
asked Mr. Eden, is the lay-out so unstudied as it seems? 
If a comparison of two or three Italian piazzas discloses 
some common principle of arrangement, we may conclude 
that accident does not contribute so largely to their 
attractiveness as would appear at first sight. Apart from 
the irregularity of plan, which is far more obvious on 
paper than on the spot, where as often as not the eye fails 
to take it in, we shall find that the streets enter the square 
unobtrusively, and do not draw away the eye and distract 
the attention, thereby destroying the compactness of the 
“place ’’ and breaking the continuity of the buildings by 
which itis framed. It will be noticed at once in any town 
which has had some broad Corso Garibaldi driven through 
it after the fashion beloved of the up-to-date municipality, 
how utterly the proportion, emphasis, and, one might 
add, cosiness of the old market-place has been impaired. 
The piazza has degenerated into a mere excrescence on the 
new street. Consider, too, the placing of churches and 
monuments, such as statues and fountains; the former 
are never in the middle, but at the side or end, and more 
often than not ‘‘ engaged ”’ in other buildings, so that you 
can only see two or three sides at most. Modern taste 
likes to open it all up. Even when these buildings are 
nere parasitic accretions, small shops or dwelling-houses, 
they give scale and interest. A few large churches may 
still be found in out-of-the-way unprosperous towns in 
France barnacled with these little dwellings, and who 
cares what may be hidden? There will be quite enough 
of the church showing to set the imagination at work. 

_ Arather curious, but common, feature is the proximity 
of a smaller secondary square to the principal one. 
Theré is somehow a subtle feeling on passing from a 
smaller to a larger square, or vice versa, which is not 
sXperienced on entering from a.long street. | Anyhow, 
they act as a foil the one to the other. It may therefore 
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_be assumed, after finding so many points in common, 


that the lay-out of these squares was anything but casual, 
was in fact the outcome, if not of conscious reasoning, at 
any rate of an unerring instinct in making a market-place 
both comfortable in use and delightful to the eye. 

Mr. Eden devoted the concluding part of his address 
to a description of a short architeetural tour in a part ot 
Northern Italy off the beaten track where the excitement 
of the unexpected offered more than adequate compensa- 
tion for the absence of ‘‘ the unpleasant savour that 
cosmopolitan vulgarity leaves behind it.”” First came the 
huge fortress-like monastery known as the Sagra di San- 
Michele, looming above fhe village of S. Pietro. Next 
came beautiful photographic views of the white buildings 
of Oropa perched on a mountain shelf four thousand feet 
above sea-level and on the outskirts of Biella. Here is 
a vast hospice which gives free lodging to all comers, of 
whom there are sometimes more than 100,000 in a single 
year. From Biella a lovely drive of about four hours 
brings one to Varallo and its famous Sacro Monte. As 
at Oropa, Varese and elsewhere, a conspicuous feature is 
the series of so-called chapels, which were not built for 
religious. functions of ‘any kind but solely to shelter 
realistic groups of painted imagery, which form in con- 
junction with their frescoed backgrounds, tableaux of the 
Redemption Story. From Varallo one can walk to Orta 
over the Colma, the most beautiful walk, as an experi- 
enced traveller says, in the world, The detached chapels 
at Orta are laid out differently to those of Varallo, inas- 
much as they have been placed so as to get the best effect 
from each separate building rather than with an eye to 
picturesqueness of grouping. The general scheme on the 
Sacro Monte at Varese, again, is different, for the chapels 
are not grouped in a confined space but are set at each 
turn of a broad paved road, which ascends in zig-zags 
along a rising ridge. 
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By Charles G. Harper. 


(See Inset Illustrations.) 
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A FARM ON EGDON, 


Leavina Dorchester, there will be found beyond the 
south-eastern outskirts of the town the hamlet of Upper 
Bockhampton, and the birthplace there of Thomas Hardy, 
the novelist. Appropriately enough, it is a thatched 
cottage, and the back of it looks out immediately upon 
the very edge of the wild: those woodlands and healthy 
spaces which, with a fine freedom of choice, are variously 
called Bockhampton or Piddletown Heath, or Thorney- 
combe and Ilsington Woods. ‘“‘ Ilsington’’ is a place- 
name found over all the country, appearing sometiines, 
in a sort of literary aphasia, as ‘‘ Islington.’’ 
Bockhampton is on or near the verge of all those 
many-named heaths which Hardy merges together in his 
novel, ‘‘ The Return of the Native,’’ as ‘‘ Egdon Heath.”’ 
The heaths are untameable. They stretch forth and bid 
defiance to the best efforts of the cultivator; but down 
at the hamlet of Hurst, where water is plentiful, and the 
thirsty heath is subdued in an oasis of cultivation, there 
is an old red-brick farm of superior aspect, and yet with 
a thatched roof. Thatch, rightly or wrongly, generally 
has implied a more humble residential status than that 
o: a manor-house type of residence, to which obviously 
this farm belongs, for the old gate-piers are still sur- 
mounted with stone globes, which the rustics, observant 
enough, perceive to be the signs of class-distinction. 
The country folk, therefore, style them ‘‘ gentility balls.’’ 
Well, then; there stands the farmhouse, encircled by 
the glooming heath—a very fine mass, with a good effect 
of skyline. But there is, you cannot help feeling, a 
whimsical air about it. It is the thatch that evokes this 
feeling—an effect, oddly, such as might be produced by 
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COTTAGE AT PENBERTH. GOVE. 


a gentleman wearing a harvester’s hat. Such gentility, 
in the region of wild, uncanny Egdon, wears, as Mr. 
Hardy would express it, ‘‘ an anomalous look.’’ 

There is probably more thatch in Dorset than in any 
other county. Away up in the remote valleys, where 
tourists rarely penetrate, past broken-down and decay- 
ing Cerne Abbas, that anaemic survival of a little town 
once dependent upon a great Abbey, to Alton Pancras; 
and again along the valley of the Stour and in Blackmore 


Vale, this ancient, natural roof-covering is plentiful. 


Some years ago, when it seemed that thatching was 
almost to die out as a trade, Lord Alington had the new 
post office at Witchampton, adjoining his seat of More 
Crichel, thatched, and very handsome it looks. 


But scarcely in the Isle of Portland, that stony, 


wind-swept outer limb of Dorset, do we expect to find 
anything save very heavy roof-coverings, against tem- 
pests. Yet, in perhaps one of the most exposed posi- 
tions there, at the village of Chesil, at the foot of the 
cliffs, and on the actual Chesil Beach itself, there stands 
an extraordinarily dilapidated old cottage of strange con- 
trasts. It is apparently of sixteenth-century date, built 
of enormous blocks of stone, in an obvious effort at 


extreme solidity ; and yet it is thatched. Do you not re- 


member those drawing-copies of old school days, after 
Harding and other romantic draughtsmen, which had for 
their subjects cottages of a picturesqueness that seemed 
almost impossible? You have never expected with con- 
fidence to behold the like of them in actual existence. 
Yet here, only a few feet above high-water mark, is the 
realisation of those copies. 


I can point to other old thatched cottages facing the 
sea in Dorset: at West Bay, Bridport, and at Ringstead 
Bay, near Weymouth. But they are not quite of this 
romantic quality. There is, however, one almost as 
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OLD HOUSE AT ALVERTON, PENZANCE. A 
Early Home of Lorp Exmouts. ee oa 


There are not any other 
cottages on Portland of this quality, and this is in ruins. ~ 
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THE “SHIP” INN, PORLOCK. 


good at Penberth Cove, near Land’s End in Cornwall— 
a county in which we do not seek for thatch with much 
chance of reward. But here, dramatically planted by a 
rugged shore, and sometimes with great boulders slung 
on to the thatch to keep it from being blown away by 
Atlantic gales, is this specimen. And, at the western 
end of Penzance town, in the suburbanised outskirt of 
Alverton, remains the Devonian- rather than Cornish- 
looking long, low cottage, now the ‘‘ Alverton Dairy ’’— 
the house in which Edward Pellew, afterwards Admiral, 
and created Viscount Exmouth, spent his early years. 
It is thatched, and partly built of ‘‘ cob.’’ The building 
is not really quite so low as it appears to be in the 
illustration, for the reason that the road and pathway 
have been raised at some time subsequent to its building, 
some one hundred and sixty years ago. 

Of course, thatch has ever been the farmer’s line of 
least resistance. It forms an obvious use for much of 
his straw, alike in covering the roofs of his farmstead, 
his labourers’ cottages, his ricks, and—often enough, in 
Hampshire, Dorset, and Devon—his garden walls. In 
the heaths around Wimborne and Woodyates there yet 
remain numerous old so-called ‘‘ mud cottages’’ and 
garden walls, built of the peculiar clay and sandy soil 
of the locality, which would speedily be dissolved by 
the weather, were it not for the thatch. It is not quite 
the thorough-going ‘‘ cob’’ of Devon; but the Devon 
saying of cob walls, ‘‘ Give ’en a hat an’ a good pair 
of butes, an’ her’ll last for ever,’’ meaning by ‘‘ hat ”’ 
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THE “CAT AND FIDDLE” INN, HINTON ADMIRAL. 


a good thatch ; and by ‘‘ boots’’ a good foundation and a 
few courses of masonry or brick, equally applies. 

Thatched and weather-boarded barns are themselves 
things of an especial beauty in the rustic landscape : 
taking ‘* beauty ’’ in this connection to mean the appro- 
priate use of native materials. No more charming scene, 
in the rustic way, is to be found in Wiltshire than that 
to be found at Coombe Bissett, on the main Exeter road 
between Salisbury and Blandford, where the little river 
Ebele crosses the highway, and an old_black-boarded 
barn, at the outpost of a farmyard, stands with its feet 
actually in the water, the floor supported on those squat 
stone pillars which the farmers call ‘‘ staddles,’’ using 
them as a protection against rats. 

In the northern part of Wilts, on the Bath Road, 
immediately after passing that mysterious mound of a 
prehistoric age, Silbury Hill, you come to Beckhampton, 
a hamlet once busy enough, in the coaching way. There 
stands, at the fork of roads, where the several routes 
through Calne and Devizes part company, the stately 
‘* Beckhampton Inn,’’ now become the home of a trainer 
of racehorses; and near by is the far older ‘‘ Waggon 
and Horses ’’ inn, the resort in those days of humbler 
folk. Ironically enough, while the stately inn has long 
since retired from business, the humbler house of 
refreshment still carries on. It is a stone and plastered 
house, with one of the most eloquent and thorough. of 
thatched roofs that I know of: Some rugged old stones 
built against the front make it fairly obvious that the 
house was erected partly from spoil extracted from the 
neighbouring stone circle at Avebury. It is the 
‘“ Waggon and Horses’’ that most closely realises of 
anything in the neighbourhood the description given by 
Dickens in Chapter XIV. of the *‘ Pickwick Papers,”’ 
in the ‘‘ Bagman’s Story ’” of ‘‘ the inn on Marlborough 
Downs.’’ There can be no doubt that it is the house 
indicated, ‘‘ a roadside inn on the right-hand side of the 
way, about a quarter of a mile from the end of the 
downs.’’ 

There is a spacious quality about the entire building 
which is so admirably in touch with the wide spaces of 
those downs and the mystic hill of Silbury, that ‘‘ largest 
artificial mound in Europe,’’ which you perceive indicated 
in the distance in the illustration, as to seem almost a 
touch of genius. 

A peculiar fashion in thatch is a very noticeable 
feature of the Porlock district of Somerset. It is a local 
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CHIVELSTONE: A RAINY DAY. 
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‘school,”’ so to speak,in the) ph¥aséology: of ‘arte The 
outstanding feature of it is the quaintly peaked comb 
of the roof-ridge at the gable-ends: combs often prepos- 
terously exaggerated, as seen in the thatched roof of 
the lodge of Ashley Combe, on the way between Porlock 
Weir and Culbone, and, indeed, at Porlock Weir itself, 
that curiously old-world, amphibious, half-farming, half- 
seafaring place, where a raised beach forms the ‘‘ weir ’’ 
of a salt-water inlet, and where, on the road down to 
the sea from Porlock village the weirdly thatched cottages 
illustrated here are to be found, picturesque alike in their 
roof-coverings and their chimneys, fitted with wind- 
breakers.: The pretty old ‘‘ Ship’’ inn at Porlock is itself 
thatched, and has one of the odd cylindrical chimneys 
of this locality ; but the thatch of the ‘‘ Ship ”’ is, excep- 
tionally, not extravagantly combed, although the cottage 
opposite is. 

‘The ‘‘ Cat and Fiddle ’* wayside inn, at Hinton 
Admiral, in the generally suburbanised district around 
Bournemouth, is a survival of a simpler age, with a plain 
thatch, but thought a good deal of in that neighbourhood. 

In Devonshire and Dorset the thatcher’s employment 
was generally an itinerant one, concerned largely with 
the timely covering of the farmers’ ricks against bad 
weather; and of late years almost exclusively in this 
branch of the art. Autumn is the thatcher’s busy time 
in this difficult and highly technical art. Some years 
ago, when pursuing inquiries in South Devon on the sub- 
ject of thatching, I found farmers were generally of 
opinion that if the County Council’s Technical Instruction 
Committees would institute classes for instruction’in the 
then obsolescent art of thatching, it would be a better 
work than some of the things they had done. A skilled 
thatcher could then (I speak of pre-war times) earn ten 
shillings a day, and there was much competition for his 
services. A square yard of thatch would then cost 4s. 
for labour. For thatching ricks in harvest-time the work 
was calculated at 6d. an acre; not, of course, the area to 
be covered, but the contents of the rick viewed vis-d-vis 
the field whence the corn had been reaped. An average 
rick contains ten acres of corn. In Devonshire, wheat- 
straw is generally sold for thatching in ‘‘ niches ’’ (i.e., 
bundles of 28 lb.). The price used to be 1s. a niche. 

Just as there are local styles of building, so also there 
are differences in style and methods of thatching. |The 
Hants and Dorset stick or gad, with which the thatch is 
transfixed and tied, is straight, with cord tied at one end 
and fastened in. Devonshire sticks, of hazel, are shaped 
in bent form, like a pair of sugar-tongs. 


Cob and thatch are almost inseparable in South 
Devon. Together, they produce that ‘‘ warm in winter, 
coo] in summer ’’ interior of which mention has already 
been made. ‘Those cottages are cosy fortresses against 
the climate, whether it be winter’s rigours, summer’s 
blazing skies, or those moist ‘‘ zoggy’’ days of warmth 
and soft rain so common in those parts, which I haye 
endeavoured to picture in the illustration of Chivelstone. 
A charming example of Devonshire thatch is found at 
East Budleigh, at Hayes Barton, the birthplace of Sir’ 
Walter Raleigh, where he was born in 1552; tradition- 


ally in the room over the porch. 2 
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Porches are indeed a frequent item in Devon cottages. 


In that village of thatch, Lustleigh, in. South Devon, 


there is an exceptionally charming old thatched cottage, 
with a granite-built porch, with simply but effectively 
chamfered archway. A’ curious, humble, and quite un-— 
distinguished cottage, but with a somewhat ornate thatch, . 
is to be found in a remote situation on Dartmoor, near _ 
the hamlet of Hexworthy, seven miles north-west of © 
Ashburton. It is called ‘‘ Jolly Lane Cot,’’ and stands — 
on the Duchy lands. It has a quaint Mstory iota et 
been built by a rustic of that neighbourhood, for his father” 
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COST OF BUILDING DOWN 


No Plastering Needed 


Full Government grants, or 60 years’ loan under State Aided Housing Schemes, can be 
obtained on houses built with “HURCAN” Slabs. @, The Walls are ready for paper 
or distemper as soon as the Cement Mortar has set and a coat of priming applied 


Speed, Economy, Labour Saving 


“HURCAN ” Slabs make cavity walls superior to brick, for all purposes, at a lower cost. The 
work is completed in a fraction of the time required for brick, and 50% of the Mortar is saved. 


A BOOK THAT WILL HELP YOU 
The ““HURCAN” Book shews how, for less than the cost of brick, a‘“‘HURCAN” House ranks with Stone. 
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“HURCAN” is delivered in finished slabs, ready for use, in standardised sizes. The 
slabs are thoroughly matured, and faced with Asbestos-fibre and cement, giving a surface 
like dressed stone—imper- 
vious to moisture, and no _— pawtivese cow. 
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“JOLLY LANE COT,” HEXWORTHY, 


burning on the hearth in that time. After seeking in 
vain for accommodation for the old people, this man 
waited an opportunity in June, when the farmers. were 
all away at market, and, enlisting the services of friends, 
built the cottage and installed his parents, with the fire 
burning, within the specified time. There was much talk 
of evicting them; but the matter was compromised by 
payment of a small quit-rent for cottage, paddock, and 
garden. 
(To be concluded.) 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 


A Councin Meeting of the R.I.B.A. was held.on May 2, 
and from its minutes we give the following notes :— 

Umification and Registration.—At a special meeting 
the Council considered the Report of the Unification 
Sub-Committee and advised the representatives of the 
Royal Institute, in view of the meeting of the Unification 
Committee on May 12. 

The Office of Works.—The Council approved a 
recommendation from the R.I.B.A. Office of Works 
Committee that a deputation should be sent to the First 
Commissioner of Works. 

The Scale of Fees for Housing Schemes.—It was re- 
ported that the Director of Housing, Sir Charles Ruthen, 
had consented to receive a deputation to discuss all out- 
standing questions connected with the Scale of Fees for 
Housing Schemes. 

The Ken Wood Preservation Council.—The Presi- 
dent was appointed to represent the Royal Institute on 
the Ken Wood Preservation Council. 

The Honorary Associateship.—The Council directed 
the Secretary to summon a special general meeting to 
consider the proposed alterations in the by-laws affecting 
Honorary Associates. 

Rapid Testing of Steel and Other Metals.—The 
Council approved a recommendation of the Science 
Standing Committee that a demonstration should be 
made at a general meeting of the Royal Institute of a new 
machine for rapidly testing steel and other metals. 

Appointment of Examiners. —On the recommendation 
of the Board of Architectural Education the Council 
appointed the Examiners for the June Examinations. 

The Annual Dinner and Conference of the Franco- 
British Union of Architects.—In view of the industrial 
situation, it was decided to leave in the hands of the 
President the question of postponing the Annual Dinner 
and the Conference. of the Franco-British Union of 
Architects. 


Ir has been decided to form a guild for the furnishing 
industry on the lines of the Building Guild, with which it is 
intended to co-operate. 

Tur portrait of Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., which is the 
Diploma work of Sir William Llewellyn, R.A., and is hung 

-in Gallery No. 1 at the Royal Academy, comes, in for severe 

professional criticism in the ‘‘ Tailor and Cutter.’’ Their 
critic complains that the clothes are ‘‘ too nebulous’’ and 
there is a ‘‘ a lack of -definiteness.’’. The coat. is. without 
seams or buttonholes, and the right side appears to be with- | 
out a lapel. The breast-pocket welt is too large. 
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THE Royat ACADEMY. 


We have now to notice the competition drawings and repre 
sentations of old buildings. With regard to the former, w 
are astonished, considering the number of competitions whic) 
have taken place since last year, that so few of them are her 
represented. There can be no doubt at the present day tha 
competition work forms a very important element in the pro 
gress of architectural design. In the place of the sever 
course of design which all Continental architects have to g 
through at the academies and schools, competition work ij 
England really constitutes the only opportunity of indulgin, 
in alike study. The classes of design in the Royal Academ: 
and Architectural Association are of too elementary a cha 
racter, and the subjects taken up of too small a nature, t 
allow of that grasping of large masses of building in pla 
and elevation which gives freedom and originality in design 
On the other hand, when in full practice an architect has no 
that time at his disposal which is so necessary in the com 
position of any large work. Added to this, the economy o 
the building—its construction and execution—are apt t 
narrow the mind, and confine the chief study to practica, 
arrangements. | 


Competition -work, therefore; whether fo 
honorary prizes or for buildings to be erected, is one of th 
inost important elements in the progress of architectura 


design, and as such, every opportunity cught to be taken 0, 
placing it on record before the general public and the profes 
sion. Now, since last year there have probably been as many 
as ten or twelve important competitions, of which three onl} 
are here represented, in four designs. Of the twelve sets 0; 
drawings for the Corn Exchange, two only are shown }y 
Messrs. R. Hesketh and T H. Watson and Mr. G. G. Scott: 
jun. Of the ‘‘ Criterion ”? competition, in which there wer 
fifteen competitors, one only by Mr. R. Phené Spiers ix 
shown; and one second-rate drawing only of the Wincheste) 
Town Hall by Messrs. Salmon & Jones. - . 


Tue Royal Navy memorial for the Western port is to x 
erected on Plymouth Hoe and not at Devonport. Sir Rober 
Lorimer, A.R.A., A.R.S.A., the architect to the Imperia, 
War Graves Commission, has been entrusted with the tas! 
of designing the memorial as well as the two other Navy 
memorials that are to be erected at Portsmouth and Chatham, 


| 
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Royal Academy Fahibition, 121. 
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National Wages Council Award. . 


Tur following interim award of the National Wages and 
Conditions Council for the Building Industry re the 
notices pending has been issued :— 

The National Wages and Conditions Council has con- 
sidered the reference to it of the notices pending for 
alterations of wages and conditions, and although owing 
to the complexity of the matters submitted the Council 
has not yet completed its labours upon them, it has come 
to the following decisions thereon and has adjourned until 
May 31, when it expects to be in a position to complete 
the business. 

The Council had before it the fact that upon the pre- 
sent-day cost of living there is warrant for a reduction 
under the sliding scale of 3d. per hour, but as an interim 
award the reduction indicated in the first resolution has 
been given. 

‘That the wages of craftsmen and labourers be re- 
duced 2d. per hour as and from May 16. 

‘‘ That the wages of labourers be reduced a further 1d, 
per hour as and from July 1. 

‘‘That this meeting stand adjourned until May 31, 
when the difference between the rates of craftsmen and 
labourers’ wages be further considered and decided. 

‘*Tn the interim a Joint Committee of Employers and 
Labourers, together with a representative of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives, meet to inquire 
into the operation of any ‘reduction of the labourers’ 
wages and the effect such»reduction* would; have on the 
lower-paid districts in order that the minimum shall not 
fall below an agreed amount.”’ 

‘‘That both parties meantime endeavour to arrive at 
a recommendation as regards hours to be considered at 
the July meeting of this Council.’’ 

A. G. Wurrtr, R. Corpock, Joint Secretaries. 


General. 


Tue Durham County Council has adopted a revised scheme 
for the remodelling of Earl’s House Industrial School at 
an estimated cost of £40,030. 

Tur Reading Town Council is supporting the protest .of 
the Reading Society of Architects (printed in our issue of 
April 29), with regard to the elevation of the proposed new 
post office in Friar Street. So is the Chamber of Commerce. 

THE Stamford Town Council have decided to recommend 
to the Housing Commissioner the acceptance of a tender for 
£51,154 7s. for sixty-six dwellings on the New Cross Road 
site, received from Mr. Jno, Morgan, of Aberystwyth. 

Tur Sewage Disposal Committee of the Doncaster Town 
Council are considering a sewerage scheme involving an 
additional outlay of £410,000. Particulars have been for- 
warded to the Ministry of Health. 

Tur Metropolitan, Water Board have provisionally 
accepted the tender of Concrete Piling, Ltd., amounting to 
£18,529 2s. for the construction of a covered service reservoir 
and other contingent works at Bickley, Kent. Tiiere were 
twenty-one tenders. 

Tue. Wolverhampton Town Council on Monday last 
adopted a recommendation of the War Memorial Committee 
to erect a monument at the south-west angle of St, Peter’s 
Church, the site selected by Mr. John W. Simpson, 
P.R.I.B.A. 

Tue Chippenham Town Council last week adopted a re- 
commendation that the remaining thirty-two houses on the 
Ladyfield estate ‘(forty have already been built) be erected, 
and that the tender of Messrs. Downing & Rodman at £795 
per house be accepted. During a discussion it was stated 


that these figures were considerably below a previous tender.. 


At the special general meeting of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion held on Tuesday, 10th inst., a resolution approving the 
Supplemental Charter was unanimously passed. The meet- 
ing called for the afternoon of Monday, May 23, will be 
deferred until the result of the petition for the Supple- 
mental Charter is known, when further general meetings 
for the approval of the amended by-laws will be held. 

THE Health Committee and the city surveyor of the Liver- 
pool Corporation, having approved the plans for the pro- 
posed new premises of the National Bank, Ltd., at the corner 
of James Street and Fenwick Street, permission is being 
sought from the Prohibition Committee to proceed with the 
erection. The new bank will be one of the loftiest piles in 
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housing contracts are on this basis. 


It is proposed to spend £5,000 on the memorial. ° 


into the sound wood of the sash bar undestle glass 
edge 
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the city, its height being approximately 110 ft. Its s 
covers an area 80 ft. long by 50 ft. wide, with the maj 
frontage in James Street. There will be nine floors abo: 
street level, and the bank premises are to be confined to +] 
ground floor and basement, the other eight floors being { 
offices. Messrs. T.. Arnold Ashworth & Son, of Liverpoo 
are the architects, 2 
Str Atrrep Monn, as Minister of Health, was question: 
last week as to whether his attention has been called to 
resolution of the Council of the Royal Institute of Britis 
Architects condemning the form of building contract, No. . 
issued by his Department on the ground that this for 
leaves too much in the hands of the contractor, who is there} 
largely relieved from responsibility; and whether he wou! 
direct that in future, in the interests of the ratepayer, on) 
ordinary lump-sum building contracts shall be entered intr 
Sir A. Mond, in reply, said he agreed that the ordinai 
lump-sum contract is to be preferred, and the majority , 
The No. 3 form of co: 
tract has been used in a limited number of cases where it h; 
been found impossible to obtain reasonable lump-sum tender 
At the House’of Commons on the 6th inst. the Minist 
of Health, Sir Alfred Mond, received a deputation fro) 
ther National Federation of Building Trades’ _Employen 
who are actively engaged in carrying out the scheme for #1 
training and employment of ex-Service men in the buildin 
industry. The deputation expressed some concern sat 41 
action of a number of local authorities in cancelling « 
reducing the number of houses to be built on their existin 
housing contracts. They were anxious to be assured that th 
Government did not propose to reduce the total number « 
houses to be built under the housing scheme below the numb 
of 176,000 houses, for which tenders have been approved. § 
Alfred Mond stated definitely that there was no such inter 
tion, and it was certainly not proposed that the number ¢ 
houses to be built under the housing scheme would even | 
limited to 176,000, and this number would undoub edly 
exceeded, ; 


Trade Notes, 


Mussrs. Witttams & WrtiraMs, of Chester,.M ster 
and Sardinia House, Kingsway, W.C. 2, inform us that th 
weekly output of their Reliance Works, Chester, ‘is 5,00 
steel windows of varied design. Cottage, casements are mai 
in standard sizes. © — Fy 

A REFERENCE book which should prove of great assistanc 
to export traders has been issued under the title of “ H. 
Canadian Export Book.’’ It gives complete lists of the 
portable, manufactured and agricultural products 
Canada, together with lists of firms who undertake to fulf 


export orders in the different trades. The Canadian Nation 
Railways have hada special edition of this work prepare 
with the object of encouraging trade within the Empire, an 
particularly with Canada, and copies may be obtained ire 
on. application to Canadian National Railways, Orier 
House, New Broad Street; London, E.0;,2,. ; 

We illustrate a very simple device for fastening glass i 
glasshouses and frames. which are usually allowed to becom 
dilapidated owing to the present difficulty of refixing broke 
panes. The old method of'fixing by means of brads on th 
outside possesses many disadvantages, not the least bei 
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the habit first of the brads and then, as a. consequen 
glass itself to fallout. Furthermore, when the sash 
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THe FASTENER. 


become decayed they afforded no grip for the br Cu 
the new Paragon glass fastener (patent applied pole 
all these troubles. It is a light brass hook which 1s BXxe 


spikes and whose end curls over the lower 


pane. The Paragon may be obtained. from sundri smer ¢ 
from the manufacturers, Messrs. Furness & Richardsor 


61 Tweedy Road, Bromley, Kent. 
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Life, Art, an 


We are constantly reading of new theories regard- 
ng Art and its value to human existence, but we 
hink that writers frequently neglect the one thing 
eedful—that it must be the product of vitality and 
mjoyment. It is true that many men do praise- 
yorthy work without enjoyment, or with very 
ittle ; but it is doubtful whether the best things have 
ver been the result of painful striving after ideals, 
wr they are more often the result of pure enjoyment 
1 creative work—or, indeed, in work of any kind. 
‘or, fortunately for mankind, facility in executing 
ven very mechanical tasks brings with it a sense of 
leasure which can be accounted for in this way. 
Ve try to learn to do anything, and our first efforts 
ay be likened to the painful climbing of an inclined 
lane. We go on—if we have endurance and resolu- 
on—and. reach apoint beyond which progress be- 
mes rapid and almost automatic, like sliding down 
1inclined plane. “The apex of the plane represents 
e point at which enjoyment begins to be a marked 
e, and thereafter natural momentum carries us 
wards with accelerating velocity. 

If our theory of life is right, we believe the average 
an, who is overtroubled about great theories of the 
lue and use of his individual effort to the com- 
unity, is at once too egotistic and too impersonal. 
e 18 too egotistic because only a distorted idea of 
e relative values of the individual and community 
n bring about the conviction that what the indi- 
lual does, or does not do, matters greatly to the 
mmunity, while he is too impersonal if he imagines 
can do anything really worth doing unless he 
Joys doing it in every fibre of his being. He 
ist, in other words, if he is doing good work—and 
vecially creative work—please himself, for by so 
ing alone is he likely to delight others. But he 
ist not think in doing it that he is bestowing in- 
unable gifts on the community, but only that he 
working normally and reasonably. He should 
oy himself up to the hilt, and if he is wisely philo- 
hic discount the importance of what he has done 
completion. It is the process of working, and not 
results, in which the truest pleasure is to be de- 
od. A man should, to use a paraphrase, mint the 
1 of his imagination and be perfectly prepared to 

the world accept it as copper, for only disappoint- 
at results from the conviction that we can force 

community to accept the values we are inclined 
mut on our efforts. Occasionally some of us may 
| that what we have considered as our copper 
les may be taken by the community as gold 
l€8, 1n which case we are fortunate, but should not 

W our judgment to be swayed. 

We confess to being a little uncertain as to 
ther there are any high and immutable standards 
latters of Art, and the very earnestness with which 

ets attempt to prove that there are frequently 

€ us believe that their theories are the results of 
tapts to remove their own uncertainty. Hach 
$18 the battlefield of a number of physical sensa- 
$ which so colour our thoughts and estimation of 

Surroundings that, instead of one clear im- 


- 


d Enjoyment. 


pression, our judgment of values changes daily and 
hourly, according to circumstance. If we always 
spoke the truth at every time, most of us would con- 
fess to finding little pleasure in the greatest of build- 
ings seen in certain critical moods. The work of the 
most noted of the world’s architects, painters, and 
sculptors do not always please us, just as the most 
beautiful scenery seen under certain physical and 
climatic conditions has no attraction for us. A so- 
called “* thing of beauty ’”’ is not, as Keats proclaimed, 
‘a joy for ever,’’ but only a more frequent joy than 
something else with which we may compare it. It 
is conceivable that if we could rightly use our powers 
of criticism we should find little to admire in any- 
thing that the imagination of man has created, while 
it is equally true that, to the man of vivid and fervent 
imagination, the world of his own thoughts is a 
treasure-house of Aladdin. 

Mr. F’. C. Eden, in his paper on Architecture and 
Travel at the Institute, said some very good things, 
and we are always glad to hear any outspoken criti- 
cism about the so-called ‘‘shams’”’ of Art, in which 
he expressed in very simple and convincing language 
the conclusions which Geoffry Scott has analysed and 
proved so convincingly in his work on the ‘‘ Archi- 
tecture of Humanism.’’ We are glad to see him 
pointing out the fallacy of regarding any building or 
object which fulfilled its purpose as being beautiful. 
We think that his statement that ‘‘a sound building 
is @ work of the intellect, and a beautiful building 
shows reason joined with vision’’ is an unusually 
sound and complete definition, and we would add that 
it is impossible to conceive of ‘‘ vision ”’ apart from 
the delight of the designer, and impossible to conceive 
the architectural moralist who is always thinking in 
the cant term of the “‘ service of Art and its func- 
tions in respect to mankind’’ feeling delight in the 
full measure. We believe if we had a mental analysis 
of our greatest artists before us we should find that 
they had been egotists in the sense that they had 
primarily gratified themselves without thought of the 
importance of their work to the world, and that they 
had been curiously indifferent about social theories 
and the myriad of questions which now exercise those 
who write about Art. 

It is impossible to say whether we shall ever 
arrive at a common and agreed acceptation of what 
constitutes good Art, but we believe if we do it will 
be found that many of the phases which represent the 
conclusions of the pedants and precisions of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century will be 
eliminated, because they give no expression or feeble 
impression to any sense of delight in design, and 
because the fancy which gilds our best efforts is 
wholly or partially wanting in them. At the risk of 
being accused of heresy, we have our doubts whether 
Sir John Soane’s work, or that of Robert Smirke, or 
even of Cockerell, will have abiding reputation, while 
we are sure that an increasing number of the public 
will regret the demolition of earlier and cruder works 
of the Georgian epoch, which frequently violate some 
architectural canon or other. 
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Illustrations. 


HOTEL AT THE DAM, AMSTERDAM. Mews & Davis, Architects, 


We are glad to illustrate this very excellent example of 
symmetrical planning. The very great simplicity of the 
arrangement gives an erroneous impression of the size 
of the building, which will be one of the finest hotels in 
Europe. Every detail both of plan and elevation has been 
worked out with the greatest attention and care, and, 


Notes and 


The Architectural Association. 
Tur following appeal is made by the Architectural Asso- 
ciation to the profession and to those of kindred occupa- 
tions, which will, we hope, meet with an adequate 
response :— 

In order to raise funds immediately for the payment 
of the outstanding balance of the Architectural Associa- 
tion building debt, the Council has decided to issue 
Debentures in multiples of £50 antounting to £20,000 
bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
payable half-yearly on April 30 and October 31. _ 

Debentures will be redeemable by annual drawings 
to commence at the expiration of one year from the date 
of issue, and a sum of £500 will be applied each year for 
this' purpose, but the Council reserves to itself the right 
to redeem Debentures to over and above this amount as 
opportunity allows, particularly from donations which it 
is hoped to receive from an appeal to be issued for an 
Endowment Fund. 

The Debentures will be a first charge on the assets 
and property of the Association, which provide more than 
umple security for the amount to be raised. 

The assets of the Association are as follows :— 

1. Forty years’ lease, dating from 1917, of the 
premises in Bedford Square, held from the Bedford Estate 
at a rental of £300 per annum. The premises comprise 
two houses (Nos. 34 and 35) which have recently been 
reconstructed to form one building, together with a large 
block of four studios with a connecting gallery to the 
front block of bwildings, and having also a_ separate 
entrance in Morwell Street. In all a sum of £25,000 
has been expended on alterations and rebuilding. 

2. Furniture and equipment generally, including all 
the requirements of a club, valued approximately at 
£7,000. 

3. A valuable library of architectural books which at 
a very conservative estimate 1s worth £5,000. 

The Association derives its main income from the 
following sources: Membership subscription, say 
£2,000 per annum; Students’ fees, £10,000 to £12,000 
per annum. The membership, which includes most of 
the leading architects of the day, numbers nearly 1,600, 
and is continually increasing. The Architectural Asso- 
ciation School of Architecture, which is the largest and 
most important in the British Empire and enjoys a world- 
wide reputation, accommodates 200 students and is now 
full, with further names booked for two or three years to 
come. 

The Association, judging from its continued success 
and its’ wise management, may be regarded as one of 
the most stable of all our institutions, and its Debentures 
should prove a good and safe investment for all those 
who have a little spare capital. 


The “Nameless ” Exhibition. 

Tue Grosvenor Galleries are arranging an exhibition to 
be entitled the ‘“ Nameless ’’ Exhibition, and the editor of 
the ‘“‘ Burlington Magazine’’ writes to say that its 
primary object is the inclusion of all representative schools 
of British art, the withholding of authenticity being of 
secondary importance. The desire of the promoters is 
that attention shall be concentrated on the pictures them- 
selves, and though critics will be able to identify nearly 
all the exhibitors’ names, the editor of the ‘‘ Burlington 
appeals to them to refrain from mentioning them. 

We do not know whether under these circumstances 
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what is most important in a building used by a succes 
sion of visitors, the whole arrangement can be understoo 
at once. The site occupied by the buildings is on 
of the best in Europe, in close proximity to th 
Royal Palace. The architects are Messrs. Mewés an 
Davis. Z 
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Comments. | 


critics will criticise in a freer manner than they d 
ordinarily, and we question whether the public are likel 
to buy more freely. | _ 
In the popular vernacular, people object to buyi 
pig in a poke, and it is questionable whether the ave 
picture buyer will be content to buy an anonyr 
picture except at a lower price, which might not suit 
artist concerned. Buyers of pictures are often « 
demned for being influenced by names, but it mus 
remembered that they may reasonably have a dual obje 
when buying: firstly, because they wish to posse 
given work; and secondly, because they feel they wi 
have, if necessity arose, no difficulty in realising whe 
they had paid. Probably the buyers, like the critics, wi 
know the artists’ names, and we feel that it is r 
difficult to imagine what object will be served by 
experiment. : ae 


A Joint Building Contract. 
We are glad to learn that a conference has been hel 
at the Institute between répresentatives of the R.I.B 
the Society of Architects, the Institute of Builders, 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers, 
Surveyors’ Institution, and the Quantity Survey 
Association, at which it was unanimously agreed th 
new form of Conditions of Contract should be drawn 
This is as it should be, for both architects and 7 
tractors waste their time in drawing up forms of com 
to which the other party. may take reasonable obj 
and we should be glad to have the sums which the 
Institute has spent in legal advice on details of co 
which in the natural order of things are treated a 
letters. The last form of contract proposed by the 
tute was both bad, complicated, and unreasonabl 
the same criticism applies with even greater force 
form recently proposed by the National Federat: 
Buiding Trades Employers. While the Committee 
formed is considering the subject it would be well it 
could see their way to agree on two forms of cont 
one applicable to important and the other to small 
up to, we might say, £4,000 in value. In this latter ca 
we believe a contract might, with advantage 10 2 
parties, be greatly simplified and shortened. . 


Reconstruction in Belgium. 4 
Tue Belgian Minister of Science and Fine Arts gn 
‘‘The Times’’ the following interesting deseriptc 
the progress of reconstruction in Belgium:— _ 
‘‘Immediately after the war a number of F 
Commissions were appointed in the different areas 
purposes of reconstruction, as it was thought tha 
work would proceed more quickly in this way the 
everything had to be done through Ministerial 
ments. Therefore, these Commissions are far 
responsible than I am for the esthetic side of coms 
tion. On the whole, the plan has worked satisfacts 
although there are, of course, a few exceptions. — 
example, it is proposed to rebuild the very beau | 
thirteenth century Gothic cathedral at Dinant—one of t 
best architectural jewels of Belgium—with buttresse 
which it never possessed before, and which tt does 2 
need, since the only raison d’étre of a buttress is to 8 
as a support for the walls, and there is no reason Wi! 
the walls should not be able to stand without this supp? 
There is no question in Belgium of spending too Ht! 
on reconstruction. Indeed, we are inclined to spend b 
much, to do things too well. The chief artistic fealy 
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SCALE OF METRES 


HOTEL AT THE DAM, AMSTERDAM. 
MEWES & DAVIS, ArcHitects. 
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of the reconstruction is the fact that in every case, as 
far as possible, the local architectural characteristics are 
being retained. ‘Thus, in the south of Belgium the build- 
ings are done with grey stone and slate, and in Flanders 
with brick and tiles, and the smallest points in moulding, 
Joorways, windows, etc., are being carefully copied. In 
the ease of buildings of any historical interest the Royal 
Commissions generally consult an authoritative body of 
axperts, the ‘ Comité des Sites et Monuments.’ ’’ 

Though we may regret some of the forms which it 
rakes, there can be little doubt as to the soundness and 
sanity of both France and Belgium in the matter of 
econstruction, and the immense amount of work which 
s being done by the people of both countries. 


Housing in Holland. 


\PPARENTLY the position of housing in Holland is as 
msatisfactory as with us, the following is a description 
fiven by the Department of Overseas Trade of the state 
f things there :— 

“The situation has not undergone any improvement, 

specially in the larger cities where the number of houses 
3 totally inadequate ; and in view of conflicting opinions 
io definite policy for such improvement has been adopted. 
‘he principal objections to a settlement are the divergent 
aterests of private builders on the one hand, and building 
ocieties on the other, but in no case does it seem possible 
) build workmen’s and middle-class dwellings for reason- 
ble prices at an economic rental. The situation was 
of improved by a general lock-out in the building trades 
vhich occurred on June 14 at the Hague, and on the 
4th of that month at Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and 
which was only declared at an end on September 6. 
ack of co-operation amongst the builders, and the un- 
itisfactory amount of work by the workers were the 
uef complaints, the latter applying both before and after 
1e lock-out took place.’’ 
We think the position may be summed up in this 
ay. If people know they have to provide for their own 
ants they will do so though they may not compass the 
eal. No Government can possibly provide the whole 
mmunity with what it reasonably should provide for 
self, and the Government which attempts to do so will 
‘foreed to admit failure. 


Correspondence. 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
To the Editor of THe ArcurrEcrt. 

Sir,—We desire to thank you for publishing in your 
urnal the lists of contributors who have so generously 
sponded. to the letter of appeal on behalf of the Architects’ 
mevolent Society, which we addressed to the members of 
T respective societies last December. Our object then was 
add a thousand annual subscribers to our list—which had 
ously diminished during the late war, while the claims on 
2 Society had increased. Our appeal has resulted up to 
te in just over half this number—i.e., 501 new subserip- 
ns and, in addition, 121 donations. 
; We desire to thank all those who have contributed, not 
'y in England but in all parts of the world—India, China, 
stralia, Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa—for 
4X generous response to our letter; and at the same time 
express our hope that the total number at which we aimed 
‘ yet be reached. We are prompted by the great need 
the Society and its usefulness to the profession to make a 
‘ther appeal to architects who are not yet subscribers to 
» this, a purely professional organisation, at the head 
their list of charitable subscriptions. There is much more 
can do, and ought to do, if sufficient funds are forth- 
ung, for those of our professional brethren “who have 
‘en by the way, or of their dependents who have, as is 
ortunately so often the case, been left insufficiently or 
ally unprovided for to face the struggle of life and 
erty.—Yours, &c., 

1 JoHnN W. Simpson, 

President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 


tects, President of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society. 


i CuHartes T. RvuTHEN, 
_ President of the Society of Architects. 
: G. GritBerr Scorr, 
| President of the Architectural Association. 
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Institution of Civil Engineers’ Conference, 1921. 
To the Editor of Tae Arcuitect. 


Sir,—Arrangements have been made to continue this 
year the series of Conferences which were interrupted by the 
rebuilding of the Institution premises and the war. 

The Conference will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, June 29 and 30, and July 1—the mornings of 
those days being given to discussions upon selected topics, 
and the afternoons to visits to engineering works. 

Foy the purpose of the meetings, the Conference will be 
divided into seven Sections: (1) Railways, roads, bridges, 
and tunnels; (2) harbours, docks, rivers, and canals; (3) 
machinery; (4) mining and metallurgical processes; (5) 
shipbuilding; (6) waterworks, sewerage, and gasworks; (7) 
electricity works and power transmission. 

The topics to be discussed at the meetings of each Section 
will be notified early next month; and it is intended that 
prints of the Notes introducing the several subjects shall 
be made available before the date of the Conference. The 
complete programme, including the list of visits to works, 
will, it is hoped, be also ready for issue early in June, and 
will contain particulars to enable members to decide upon 
the visits they may wish to attend. 

The twenty-seventh James Forrest Lecture will be de- 
livered by Sir George T. Beilby, F.R.S., Assoc. Inst.C.E., on 
the afternoon or evening of Tuesday, June 28—this date 
having been arranged especially for the convenience of 
members who may come from a distance to attend the Con- 
ference. After the Lecture, the President of the Institution 
will receive the members in the Library. 

The Council feel confident that the members will support 
this eudeavour to revive the pre-war activities of the Insti- 
tution in a very important and interesting particular.— 
Yours. &e., 

J. H. T. Tupssery, Secretary. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


The Coal Shortage. 
To the Editor of Tae Arcuirect. 


Str,—In view of a possible protracted continuance of the 
present coal scarcity I venture again to appeal through your 
columns to all water consumers further to reduce as far as 
may be possible their use of water. The figures of consump- 
tion during the past weeks of the coal stoppage are eratify- 
ing as showing a determination by all sections of the public 
to reduce the demands on the Board’s pumping power, but 
I venture to appeal for a further reduction to the minimum 
demands of health and cleanliness in order that the Board’s 
stocks of coal may be conserved and any drastic curtailment 
of supply in any circumstances may be avoided. No garden 
watering can be justified in any circumstances, and bath 
water must be reduced to a minimum.—Yours, &c., 

Joun B. Karsiaxe, 
Chairman, Metropolitan Water Board. 
May 13, 1921. 


A LARGE granite cross, believed to date from about 
450 a.p., has recently been taken out of the River Ken bed 
under Tretheague Bridge, Stithians, and erected on the road- 
side close by. There are no less than six old Cornish crosses 
in Stithians parish. 

Tue ‘‘ London Gazette” has stated that the Home Secre- 
tary has made an order, under the Employment of Women, 
Young Persons and Children Act, authorising the employ- 
ment of women of eighteen and male young persons of sixteen 
years of age and over in connection with the making of bricks 
from blast-furnace slag at the works of the South Wales Con- 
crete Brick Co., Ltd., Landore, on two-day shifts, subject 
to the conditions that no worker shall be employed in the 
afternoon shift in consecutive weeks, and that suitable pro- 
tective clothing and cloak-room and mess-room accommoda- 
tion shall be provided. 

THe Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland state in 
their report for 1919-20 that they have accepted the follow- 
ing ancient monuments to be placed under their care:— 
Ardamullivan Castle, co. Galway; Granagh or Granny 
Castle, co. Kilkenny; Listowel Castle, co. Kerry; and 
Miosgan Meva, co. Sligo. The first three were offered by 
private owners, the last by the Congested Districts Board. 
The ruins of Listowel Castle are only a small part of the old 
stronghold of the Earls of Kerry. It is said to have been 
the last place which held out against the English force of Sir 
Charles Wilmot in 1600. 
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London Art Galleries. 

(All rights reserved.) 
I proposer this week to give a more detailed account of 
the very interesting triple show at the Burlington Gallery 
in Green Street, which I mentioned last week as due to 
appear. Wery noticeable here are the ‘* Imaginative Land- 
scapes’ by Clifford J. Beese, treated in water colour, 
the flat wash being helped in the detail by delicate pen 
outline. I admired specially among these colour draw- 
ings the deep, sombre tones of the scene “‘ In the Valley 
of Rocks,’’ the imaginative quality in ‘‘ Solitude,’ and 
the bold drawing of ‘‘The Pass.’’ Such scenes of wild 
grandeur may exist even in Europe—we think of the 
South of Spain near Ronda and of the wild defile into 
Italy of the Via Mala—but are obviously conceptions of 
the artist’s fancy, though based on Nature. Above these 
in the upper gallery a Piedmontese artist, Signore Mario 
Micheletti, shows some clever portrait work with a litle 
group of landscapes, dealing mostly with Nice. Two 
English portraits are to be noticed here, Ot eee wees 
Campbell, Esq.,’’ and the portrait of a friend of the artist, 
Mr. Newton. In his ‘‘ Jeannette,’’ an earlier work, the 
artist shows still the influence of that fine modern Italian 
painter, also from Turin, Signor Grosso; but one of the 
most successful paintings, to my judgment, here is a 
landscape called ‘‘ The Cloud-hidden Moon.’’ This noc- 
turne, composed from quick studies of night impressions 
in the lake country of Northern Italy, has fine quality 
and, spacing; the moon is just emerging behind a bank 
of cloud, and the whole scene seems steeped in the slum- 
berous beauty, full of hidden diffused light and colour, of 
a southern night. 

At McLean’s Gallery, in the Haymarket, was opened 
last Thursday, May 12, the exhibition of sculpture by 
Gertrude Whitney which I noted as due in my last week's 
notice. Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney has acquired py 
steady work a place in American sculpture, which has 
included within our own time such brilliant and finished 
craftsmen as the late Augustus St. Gaudens, as Daniel 
Chester French and Macmonies; she worked under James 
Farle Fraser in New York and under O'Connor in Paris, 
where she seems to have had also the privilege of Rodin’s 
advice and guidance. ‘‘ The Fountain,’’ which appears 
in the present exhibition, I believe to be the work which 
gained an honourable mention in the Salon of 1918, and, 
in marble, a gold medal at the San Francisco exhibition, 
a bronze reproduction being acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum at New York. 

What is shown here is a reduced copy, but this gives 
us a fair idea of the composition of this group of three 
figures, Which fully deserves its reputation. Personally, 
I prefer it to either the panels for the Victory Arch, erected 
in New York in 1919, or the yet more ambitious Titanic 
Memorial, erected by the women of America in memory 
of those lost in that tragedy of the seas. I admire, how- 
ever, immensely the head in bronze of ‘‘A Spanish 
Peasant,’’ an excellent portrait study; and in the head 
of the Titanic Monument shown here the relation of the 
planes is to be praised. Many of the figures exhibited 
here deal with war subjects, such, for instance, as “’ In 
the Trenches,’’ ‘‘ Chateau Thierry,’ ‘‘ The Spirit of the 
Red Oross,’’ and ‘‘ Gassed’’; apart from these the artist 
treats the male figure in her ‘‘ Caryatid ’’ with the same 
distinction as in ‘‘ The Fountain,’’ while her ‘‘ Barbara ”’ 
is a delightful realistic impression of child life. 

The exhibition of new caricatures by Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm at the Leicester Galleries is now fixed for Thursday, 
May 19, and promises to be of great attraction, both in 
subject and treatment. Among those treated by the 
artist’s pencil will be Mr. Winston Churchill, Colonel 
Repington, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, Mr. Woodrow Wilson, 
Lord Leverhulme, Sir Edward Carson, and Mr. Asquith 
as a belated reader and critic of Margot’s reminiscences. 
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At the Greatorex Galleries, in Grafton Street, wa 
opened last week for’the months of. May and June®a 
exhibition, very appropriate to this time of the year, ¢ 
‘*Finglish Gardens and Woodland,”’ by Frances Drum 
mond, Since last I saw her work in these galleries thi 
artist seems to me to have made a definite advance j 
this class of subject, which she has made peculiarly he 
own. Her ‘‘ English Hedgerow,’’ in the suggestion ¢ 
the massed field flowers without insistence on detail, ; 
admirable, and her treatment of delphiniums, raising he: 
elegant forms clad in exquisite blues—‘‘ Delphinium, 
appearing under this title three times here, and “ De 
phinium and Poppies ’’—would be hard to beat; while th 
‘‘ Bluebells ’’ bring to us the very breath of this evanes 
cent moment of the springtime. Technically the char 
of these paintings is their freedom and loose handling 
though sometimes the artist slips back to a harder metho 
as in her ‘‘ Herbaceous Border at the Lodge, Iffley.”” 

I reserve for more detailed notice in next week’s issu 
the important exhibition of Ancient Egyptian Art, opene 
last week in the Burlington Fine Arts Club. It is no 
twenty-five years since the club held an exhibition 0 
this subject, and since then new discoveries have altere 
the point of view of this fascinating study, and a ne\ 
generation of collectors has come forward. A suggestio 
of great interest, to which I shall return later, is the 
in their monuments both Babylonia and Egypt drew the 
inspiration from a common source. ~~ 

New exhibitions of interest, are those-of ‘the Ela 
Gallery—‘‘ Sculpture and Paintings by Laurence Abkir 
son ’’; Walker’s Galleries—‘‘ Paintings by Matild 
Brownell ’?; Brook Street Art Gallery—‘‘ Impressions 
Corsica by Ethel Wright, R.O.1.,”" and “ Designs fc 
the Stage by Guy de Gerald ’’; and the ““ Nameless Exh 
bition ’’? of paintings by contemporary British artists ; 
the Grosvenor Galleries, which is fixed for Thursday 
May 19. S. B. 


Art News of To-day. 
WE understand that the large painting by Mr. ALJ 
Munnings, A.R.A., of the ‘‘ Arrival at Epsom Downs fc 
Derby Week,’’ which is now on view in the fine exhib 
tion of this artist’s work at the Alpine Club Gallen 
recently described in these columns, has been acquire 
by the trustees of the Public Picture Fund for the Birmin, 
ham Corporation Art Gallery. The exhibition of M 
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Munnings’ paintings at the Alpine Club Gallery wi 
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remain open, Sundays included, till the end of June. Th 
artist has been recently engaged on a portrait of HLR.E 
the Prince of Wales, which could not be finished in tin 
for this year’s Academy. i 
At the Commerce Club Galleries, 316 Regent Stree 
something in the nature of a ‘‘ Salon des Rejetés ” is no 
advertised, under the condition that ‘’ only pictures r 
jected by the Royal Academy will be accepted.”’ If we 
carried through this should prove an interesting 4 
useful experiment. a 
An important work on a subject of great interest—t 
of ‘‘ Medals of the Renaissance ’’—is now being publish: 
by the Clarendon Press at Oxford, from the pen of M 
G. F. Hill, Fellow of the British Academy. In this wo 
the author surveys the history of the medal in Italy ear 
in the fifteenth century down to the end of the Rena. 
sance, describing its technical development in that la 
of art, as well as in Germany, the Low Countries, Franc 
and England, and giving a critical estimate of th 
different schools, including chapters on “‘ Medallic Tec 
nique’’ and the ‘‘ Italian Medal in the Sixteen! 
Century.’’ ae. | 
At the Little Arf Rooms, in the Adelphi, is being he 
this month an ‘‘ informal exhibition’’ of Bhythw 
Pointellism, which should prove of interest on a side 
art of which that great artist Previati was a lferve’ 
apostle. - 
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Architecture at the Royal Scottish 


Academy. 

| ae Royal Scottish Academy, which holds its annual 
exhibition in the fine gallery buildings in Princes Street, 
‘Edinburgh, has now entered on its ninety-fifth year. 

While the storm of housing hustle is subsiding the 
‘memorial boom is at its height. From the small brass 
tablet to the grandiose cenotaph one is confronted with 
‘Memorials! Memorials! Memorials! Churches, clubs, 
villages, towns, and districts have their own memorials, 
and the monotony of repetition makes one crave for 
unity of expression in some monument of such heroic 
magnitude and simplicity which would inspire us_ to 
better things and bow our heads in reverence to those 
who gave their lives that we might live. 
| The show is not particularly strong this year, and it 
‘is disappointing to note that our colonial and continental 
friends are entirely unrepresented. 

Mr. A. N. Paterson submits a fine drawing of a war 
memorial for the National Bank of Scotland. It is for 
a lofty interior, and is executed in stone, with marble 
introduced. An open dog-grate fireplace is surmounted 
by a large upright panel treatment and finished with a 
finely worked coat of arms with pediment over. The 
pediment is supported at each side by two finely- 
sculptured figures representing valour and sacrifice. The 
fireplace appears quite insignificant under the lofty treat- 
ment of the upper portion, but the design is nevertheless 
sommendable. Thomas Beattie and C. d’O. P. Jackson 
ave the associated sculptors. Mr. Paterson also shows 
three photos of Scalesceugh, Cumberland, which is very 
ordinary and rather poor classic. 

Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., has three exhibits this 
year. The most important is his interior view of St. 
John’s Church, Lattingtown, Long Island, U.S.A., for 
J, Pierpont Morgan, Esq. 

__ The view in colour shows the chancel window at the 
nd of the church. A feature of the design is the high 
wood-panelled treatment at each side of the window. 
Chis panelling is typical of Sir Robert’s work, being 
‘ichly treated with linen-fold panels, finishing at the top 
vy a frieze of elaborately carved canopies, which overhang 
he panels. A richly decorative scroll design in gold 
nd green ornaments the front of the reredos. 

His other two exhibits are colour sketches for war 
Memorials at Selkirk and Kelso. The Selkirk memorial 
hows a treatment for an acute angle piece of ground 
t the junction of two roads. An obelisk forms the 
entre of the scheme, round which an architectural treat- 
rent of terraces, balustrades, and steps has been planned. 
‘he Kelso memorial is an obelisk of more or less simple 
‘esign, finished at the top with a small cross. 

Both these memorials are not up to the usual standard 
{the work of Sir Robert Lorimer. 

__A perspective which is quite arresting is of the new 
remises, Glasgow, for the Progress Co-operative 
ociety, Limited, the work of Messrs. John Keppie and 
lenderson, architects. A large, smartly rendered wash 
érspective illustrates this huge block, which is to form 
8w central premises for the Progress. The building is 
well-massed square block of warehouse type, with shops 
1 the lower storey. A feature of the front facade is 
je breaking of the main cornice for the massing of 
te front, which looks decidedly weak. The fine strong 
4es of the main cornice as ‘a binding factor is thus 
‘St. The massing here, again, is rather solid and top 
zavy. The main entrance is centrally placed, but, if any- 
‘ng, a little clumsy in detail and dumpy in character. 
1© perspective is quite cleverly rendered, and the build- 
8 has an architectural character which is quite dis- 
letive. Another work by Messrs. Keppie and Henderson 
the additions, in Douglas Street, Glasgow, to the City 
| Glasgow Friendly Society’s building. A pen-and-ink 
tspective by McGibbon illustrates this extension. The 
lilding as it exists is of the plain classic type, which 
‘8 been more elaborately treated in the extension. A 
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lop-sided motif is crowned by an ambitious-looking dome, 
a feature which is quite out of place with the building. 

A charming piece of refined architecture is the com- 
petitive design for the War Memorial Halls at Sheffield, 
by Mr, James B. Dunn, A. A delicate Walcot perspective 
in colour sets off the simple lines of this very pleasing 
building to advantage. The site is a corner one, with 
the main entrance on the corner. The building masses 
up nicely to a low flat dome of refined outline. The 
Roman-Doric order, introduced at the motifs, gives a 
pleasing contrast to the plain masonry of the building. 

Mr. Dunn also exhibits a frame of war memorials 
Which are quite interesting. The one for Hawick is 
undoubtedly the best. It takes the form of a square, 
well-massed obelisk, with standing figure at the base, 
and is approached by a flight of steps. It is archi- 
tecturally good without in any way being overdone. 

Messrs. Watson, Salmond and Gray show a good 
drawing of the Council Chamber for Glasgow Municipal 
Buildings extension. A large, finely-coloured detail 
section shows the Council Chamber. The chamber, 
which is octagonal in form, is treated in a fine academical 
manner. A point of interest is the splash of colour given 
to the Glasgow Coat of Arms, which is a central point in 
the decoration. The roof-lights at the top of the dome 
look as if they were a little bit disconnected, and might 
quite well be simplified. 

A good coloured perspective is given of the accepted 
design for the Corstorphine Parish Church War 
Memorial, of which Mr. William Davidson is the archi- 
tect. The view is of the interior of the church, and 
shows one of the lofty arched openings partly filled up, 
with a lower arch having a richly carved stone frieze over 
it. In the centre of the frieze is a cross, to the left are 
carved knights of old on horseback coming towards it, 
and cn the right side coming towards the cross modern 
infantry are carved, evidently symbolic of past and 
present meeting at the cross, 

Mr. Davidson also shows a war memorial scheme for 
the Church of St. John the Baptist at Corstorphine. 
The memorial takes the form of five richly carved panels 
placed on the wall under the chancel window. A frame 
of nine photos of war memorials are also shown by him, 
but these are pretty ordinary in type. 

Mr. G. Washington Browne, R.S.A., has two ex- 
hibits of War Memorials, one the original design for the 
6th Gordons’ Memorial, the other is for Arbroath and is 
In course of erection. The Gordons’ Memorial is of 
Greek design. The feature ig a centre motif of two Greek 
Doric columns, finished at top with a blocking course 
on which a lion reposes. Side wing walls extend at each 
side of this centre motif, on which panels are formed with 
the names of the fallen inscribed. The design is good, 
although not strikingly original. The Arbroath Memorial 
is a well-massed obelisk, but the design has been spoiled 
by placing swags, which appear weak, on the side panels 

The Sculpture Court of Aberdeen War Memorial is 
a simple domed classic interior by Alexander Marshall 
Mackenzie, LL.D., R.S.A. The perspective is in a 
bluish toné of wash and not too strong in draughtsman- 
ship. 

A worthy set of three perspectives of a house in Argyll- 
shire is the work of Mr. Oliver Hill. The sketches are 
highly artistic, being softly rendered in black crayon. 
The artistic merit of the design is also highly commend- 
able. Another house worthy of note is by Messrs. 
Stewart and Paterson. Five photos are shown of this 
house, ‘‘ The Crossways,”’ Helensburgh. The photo of 
the doorway is very good, despite the upper panel and 
scrolls at sides being a bit overdone. Other works by the 
same firm is Dalmuir U. F. Church—a good piece of 
Gothic work—and a drapery warehouse at Clydebank, 
ul illustrated by photographs. 

A very excellent set of War Memorials softly rendered 
in pencil are by Mr. William Kelly, LL.D., A., a very 
expressive one being his sketch for the Lower Deeside 
memorial. Its suggested site on the plain, and the 
effects he has obtained of the grouping of four monoliths, 
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is suggestive of the Druidical stones of Stonehenge. The 
set of photos of memorials which he also shows do not 
appeal to one so much as his sketches. — 

Two or three war memorial panels in colour by 
Messrs. Cullen, Lochhead and Brown have quite a nice 
architectural touch about them, so also is the War 
Memorial at Girvan by Mr. James A. Morris, A. 

Mr. Pittendrigh MacGillivray, LU.D., R.S.A., ex- 
hibits three memorials, which are without special interest. 
An interior view of a church at Hampstead Garden 
Suburb by Mr. Ivor Beaumont is catalogued as a War 
Memorial Scheme showing the Ascension and Cenotaph. 
The sketch, although quite good, shows no Cenotaph, the 
Ascension, however, being visible. Another memorial by 
him is without special interest. Four good memorial 
photos are by Mr. Reginald Fairlie. A neat piece of 
draughtsmanship is the war memorial design of Messrs. 
Fairlie, Reid and Forbes. 

A memorial reredos by Mr. Alexander G. R. Mac- 
kenzie appears overdone, but a shop front by him looks 
simple and restrained, with an old-world look about it, the 
windows being divided up into small panes. 

Mr. Macgregor Chalmers, LL.D., has a fine pen-and- 
ink perspective by McGibbon of the Scott Memorial U. F. 
Church, Kirkintilloch. The church has a high pointed 
spire and is in a decorative Gothic style quite away from 
the fine severity of the Norman, into which Mr. Chalmers 
gets such charming feeling. It is regrettable that he has 
not got some of his usual Norman work to show. Mr. 
James Shearer shows a good detail drawing of the stair- 
case tower, Central Library, Dunfermline. It is a nicely 
drawn detail and displays originality and character. 

Two ambitiously coloured interior perspectives of the 
Orient liner ‘* Ormonde’’ are the work of Mr. Robert 
Whyte. The one of the Lounge appears out of perspec- 
tive in the foreground, and both are much too crowded 
with furniture, conveying anything but a restful effect. 

Messrs. Begg & Lorne-Campbell’s sketch for a 
theatre front is poor. Their design for the Watsonian 
War Memorial is better. Both are shown by perspec- 
tive sketches in wash. 

Messrs. H. EH. Clifford & Lunan have three fine 
photos of Portland U. F. Church, Troon. The George 
Watson’s College War Memorial by Mr. J. A. Carfrae is 
quite a good Greek design, although its position in front 
of the main entrance is a questionable improvement to 
the architectural dignity of the college. The New Parade 
Cinema, Glasgow, by David M‘Kay Stoddart, shows an 
attempt at originality which has failed. A simple pencil 
perspective illustrates an ordinary type of country house 
and is the work of Mr. Frank Ed. B. Blane. Two photo- 
graphs of doorways are shown by Messrs. Oldrieve, Bell 
& Paterson. The one of the North Leeds Branch Bank 
is quite good, but the Fountainbridge Branch Bank en- 
trance is very poor. 

Messrs. Henry & Maclennan show three photo- 
graphs of a house in Perthshire, which are unemotional 
classic interiors. Quite a good set of photos, however, 
of The Priory, Dunbar, is sent by Mr. John Jerdan. A 
good colour sketch of a cottage hospital at Meigle, Perth- 
shire, by Mr. Charles G. Souter, is without architectural 
distinction. 

Although the exhibition as a whole is architecturally 
poor, the memorial designs generally are quite strong 
pieces of design. ; 


Competition News. 


Mempers and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects must not take part in the Hagley War Memorial 
Competition because the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Competitions. 


Mr. G. C. Insxrp, F.R.I.B.A., has resigned the Honorary 
Secretaryship of the R.I.B.A. in Australia after a period 
of twenty years’ service, and Professor Leslie Wilkinson, 
F.R.I.B.A., of the School of Architecture, University of 
Sydney, has been appointed as Hon. Secretary of the 
R.I.B.A. in Australia in his place. 
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The Institution of Civil Engineers, 
At the annual general meeting of the Institution 
Civil Engineers the result of the ballot for the elec 
of officers for the year 1921-1922 was declared 
follows :— = 
President, Mr. W. B. Worthington (London); | 
Presidents, Dr. W. H. Maw (London), Mr. Charles 
Morgan, C.B.E. (London), Mr. Basil Mott, 
(London), Sir William H. Ellis, G.B.E., Dj 
(Sheffield); other members of Council, Dr. @. 
Carpenter, C.B.E. (London), Mr. G. M. Clark, } 
(South Africa), Dr. P. C. Cowan (Dublin), Colon 
R. E. B. Crompton, C.B., R.E. (T.) (London) 
Maurice Deacon (Matlock), Sir Archibald Denny, 
(London), Mr. W. W. Grierson, C.B.E. (London), 
Robert A. Hadfield, Bart., D.Se., D.Met., # 
(London), Mr. Kenneth P. Hawksley (London), » 
Brodie H. Henderson, K.C.M.G., C.B. (London), 
E. P. Hill (London), Mr. G. W. Humphreys, C.] 
(London), Mr. Summers Hunter, C.B.E. (Tynemou 
Mr. H. G. Kelley (Canada), Mr. C. R. S. Karke 
(London), Mr. F. W. Maclean (New Zealand) 
H. H. G. Mitchell, O.B.E. (India), Engineer 
Admiral Sir Henry J. Oram, K.C.B., F.RB.8. ( 
wick), Mr. Frederick Palmer, O.1.E. (London), | 
George Richards F.C.H., B.A. (India), Captain 
Riall Sankey, C.B., C.B.E., B.E. (ret.). (London), 
John F. C. Snell (London), Mr. W. A. P. Tait | 
burgh), Mr. E. F. C. Trench, C.B-H., M.A, (ge 
Professor W. H. Warren, LL.D. (Australia), Sir 
I. Yarrow, Bart. (Hindhead). 
This Council will take office on the first Tuesday i 
November 1921. ¥ 


“The Architect” Fifty Years 


May 20, 1871. 


ACCORDINGLY, we actually find that the acquirement 
practice of craftsmanship has more to do with archite 
success artistically than anything else. It is said thei 
a few—probably only a very insignificant number. 
amongst their brethren of the T Square, are occasiona 
strained to proclaim themselves heaven-made archi 
special aptitude, for whom the divine afflatus has do 
and the tuition of their masters nothing; but this p 
menon is eccentricty rather than positive unwisdom, 
exhibited by men of years at all, is to be put down t 
results of the excessive study of obsolete conceits, wh 
medizval or classical—becoming thus itself an evide 
of the needlessness of instruction, but of the effects 
€Xcess. 
In architecture, accordingly, we are disposed to offe 
possible encouragement to patient and persevering study. 
this to the disregard altogether of the maxim that art ¢ 
be taught, as one which is not applicable to this art, wha 
may be the case with others. We are willing to admit 
once fully instructed and perfectly trained, the archit 
artistic aptitude is far beyond his inapt rival in all 
contributes to the finish of graceful design ; but in every 
case the preparation has done more than the predispos: 
and so much so that with the majority of creditable desi; 
the primary artistic faculty may be clearly seen to be of 
small amount. We submit the verdict, therefore, foi 
readers’ consideration, that the question—Can Art be tat 
must, as regards architecture, be answered distinctly i 
practical affirmative, and that the necessity for persev 
study under proper guidance lies heavily upon every } 
who aspires to be a successful practitioner, whether i 
most or the least elevated walks of artistic effort. 


We 3 
) fy 


Mr. 8. S. Reay, F.R.I.B.A., of Orchard Street, 
is the architect for a tobacco warehouse, which will 
second largest in the United Kingdom, now under cons 
tion at Canon’s Marsh. : 

THE Civil Service Commission inform us that th 
Competitive Examination for the post of Assistant Ex 
in the Patent Office will begin on Tuesday, July 26 
instead of on Tuesday, July 12, 1921 (as stated in the printe 
Regulations), and will last until Saturday, July 30 A 
candidate who has attained the age of twenty on July 
1921, and has not attained the age of twenty-five on Jul 
1921, will be regarded as eligible in respect of age to com 
on this occasion. 


? 
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| Saunders v. Beadel. 

In the King’s Bench Division before Mr, Justice Greer, 
last week, John Thomas Saunders, an architect and 
surveyor, of Linden Gardens, Bayswater, brought an 
action against Maurice Beadel, of 9 Albert Road, Regent’s 


Park, claiming £232 1s. 8d. for professional services 
rendered. 
Mr. Ernest Charles, K.C., for the plaintiff, said the 


work done concerned the conversion of 9 Albert Road 
into three maisonettes. By a letter of October 11, 1918, 
defendant instructed plaintiff to inspect the premises and 
estimate the cost of the conversion. Subsequently he 
was instructed to get the work done, and it was arranged 
the plaintiff should receive seven and a-half per cent. of 
the total cost. 

The defence raised, said counsel, was that the defen- 
dant was only liable for two thousand pounds as the cost 
of conversion, and therefore he was not liable for the full 
amount claimed. It was defendant’s contention that he 
had imposed a limitation of £2,000, whereas the work 
had cost £3,049, and there had been an action between 
the defendant and the builders, Messrs. Vare Brothers, 
for the recovery of the unpaid balance. The referee had 
found that there was no limitation between the builders 
and Saunders, and gave an award in their favour. The 
referee must also have decided that the charges were fair 
and reasonable, being a contract upon prime costs and 
20 per cent. profit. 

As a matter of fact, said counsel, no limit had ever 
been imposed upon Saunders. What defendant did say 
was that plaintiff should go to see the builders and ask 
them to keep the costs down to about £2,000. The 
builders immediately pointed out that it was utterly and 
absolutely impossible. Moreover, Beadel was pressing 
Saunders to get the flats finished because he wanted to let 
them. That necessarily prevented the builders from 
keeping down the costs. Beadel must also have known 
that the £2,000 suggested was an impossible limit, since 
he knew from the vouchers sent in that in December, 

when one flat was completed, £1,315 had already been 
spent. 

Plaintiff, who said he was a F.R.I.B.A., gave evi- 
dence supporting counsel’s opening. He denied that any 

limit of £2,000 was ever imposed upon him. He had 
been asked to give a rough estimate of what the total 
cost would be, and had given his estimate of £2,000 
accordingly. When the work was entered upon, it was 
‘discovered that the roof was leaking and that had to be 
attended to at once. 
In cross-examination plaintiff denied that he had been 
negligent in keeping Beadel informed of the progress of 
the work and the state of the costs. He had sent the 
vouchers on in good time. Questioned as to his estimate 
of the work, which was part of the work eventually com- 
pleted, plaintiff would not agree that he was as much as 
£600 out. In addition to the alterations there was repair 
work which had not been calculated, and over which he 
had no control. In further examination plaintiff said 
the figure of £2,000 had never been mentioned between 
him and the defendant. He had not even given it as a 
rough estimate. 

Mr. Hawke, K.C., who appeared for the defendant, 
pointed out that before the official referee plaintiff had 
said he gave £2,000 as his estimate. Witness thereupon 

admitted that he had given the figure as ai. estimate. He 
agreed that it would be his duty to know exactly how 
-tmuch the work was costing, and when the £2,000 figure 
| eee passed he immediately informed Mr. Beadet or the 
ac 
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After hearing evidence, in the-course of which the 
defendant and his wife emphatically stated that they were 
positive in their instructions to the plaintiff not to allow 
the cost of the alterations to exceed the sum of £2,000, his 
Lordship listened to protracted arguments of counsel for 
both sides. For the plaintiff it was contended that he 
did all an architect humanly could do when dealing with 
a prime cost contract. 

In giving judgment, his Lordship said that he was 
satisfied that plaintiff was not negligent, as defendant 
alleged, in not having specifications or for any delay in 
supplying accounts. 

With regard to the allegation of negligence in super- 
vision of the work by not informing defendant from time 
to time as to the cost of the work, his Lordship said that 
it was difficult to keep an adequate check on the cost of 
work as done in that case. It was suggested that the 
plaintiff could not have done more than he did. His 
Lordship did not think that was correct. He thought 
plaintiff might have made some weekly sketch of the 
labour and materials expended on the job.. In that way 
he would have known the facts and be in a position to 
say, roughly, how much should be added to the cost of 
the work as it proceeded. 

In January plaintiff estimated that the work could be 
done for £2,000, but if he had known the true facts he 
would have known it .was quite impossible for the work 
to be finished for anything near that sum. His Lordship 
thought that negligence was made in that estimate. 

Defendant had said that he told plaintiff he wanted 
the work completed for not more than £2,000, but plain- 
tiff allowed the contractor to go‘on with the job after he 
had said more than £2,000 had been spent. Whether or 
not defendant suffered very much damage was another 
question, but there was a breach of duty by plaintiff to 
his employer. 

Defendant was committed to the completion of the 
work, and having regard to the conditions of the trade 
at the time, his Lordship did not think that the work 
could have been done at a much less amount. For 
plaintiff’s breach of negligence he would disallow £100 
on his claim, and therefore award him judgment on the 
claim for £132 and costs. There would be judgment for 
defendant on the counter-claim, with nominal damages 
for 40s. and costs, saving so far where costs had been 
increased by the issues on which defendant had failed. 

His Lordship added that there was no imputation 
either upon plaintiff’s skill as an architect’ or upon his 
bona fides. 


R.1.B.A. Unification and Registration 
Committee. 


Tue following resolutions were passed at the meeting on 
Thursday, May 12:— 

1. That the principle of Scheme A—namely, the 
bringing of all the architects of the United Kingdom into 
membership of the R.I.B.A.—be adopted as the basis for 
unification. 

2. That the matter be referred to the Sub-Committee 
to consider details and report to the Main Committee. 

3. That the Committee recommend the Royal Institute 
to draft such alterations to its Charter and By-laws as 
may be necessary to comply with the principle of 
Scheme A, adopted this day by the Unification and Regis- 
tration Committee, and to confer with the Council of the 
Society of Architects as to conditions of membership. 

4. That six additional representatives of the Allied 
Societies be selected by the Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
from the members of the Main Committee to serve upon 
the Sub-Committee. 


Tur Scottish Board of Health report that, as a result 
of arrangements made by them, whereby the Valuation Office 
of the Board of Inland Revenue is available to conduct nego- 
tiations on behalf of local authorities, considerable reduc- 
tions have been effected in the prices asked by owners of 
land. At April 25, 1921, the Valuation Office had effected 
a reduction of £192, 979, or 26.83 per cent., on the prices 
asked by owners, the adjusted price aver aging £177 per acre. 
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Architectural Education.* 


SYLVESTER Suuuivan, F.S.Arc., A.R.1.B.A., 
Vice-President of the Society of Architects. 


WaT are we to do to help the student attain his ideals, 
or to discourage him from them? An. architect’s deeds 
and misdeeds live after him and endure, perhaps more 
than those of any other. Then let us deter him, unless he 
be of the gifted undeterable, while he be yet young. It 
is not merely a. kindness, but a duty from the first to 
encourage the elimination of the square peg. But for 
those others, the round pegs fitting trim and taut in their 
round holes, let us create everything in the way of induce- 
ment — facilities, libraries, schools, masters, travel, 
scholarships, prizes, and that crown of all work the oppor- 
tunity and fact of achievement. | 

What facilities and opportunities for education have 
we to offer? In the old days there were not much; later 
something more, nowadays something more still, but yet 
not enough. In the medieval ages of the nineteenth 
century there were articles and the grand tour for the 
monied ; later there were articles, schools, and the grand 
tour still for the monied. Nowadays articles have all but 
dropped out—Education and Charles Dickens be praised! 
and there are more and better schools, with extension 
of scholarships and prizes, which in their train bring 
extended facilities af study and travel for the successful 
student. Before the war the scamper on the Continent 
was becoming available for anyone with the luck of 
tuppence in his pocket. That scamper is becoming pos- 
sible again, so that even without success in the prize-list 
the student need not have to wait long for that enlarge- 
ment of architectural vision travel brings. 

It may be said of the schools that there is room for 
every one of them, provided each is kept at the boiling- 
point of progress. Stagnation we are better without as 
damping to effort. The more virile the house-mistress, 
the cleaner, sweeter, and brighter will be her pans, and 
the sooner will they come to the boil. So, too, the more 
virile the faculties of our schools the more, virile and 
imaginative the incentive of the housemaster with the 
consequent inspiration of the student, 

The schools, as distinct from the academical bodies, 
at any rate, are recovering, or have recovered, from the 
stagnation induced by the latter years of the nineteenth 
century, which must surely have been the outcome of 
loose thinking and interference on the part of the dilet- 
tante and critic of the day. In the result these critics, 
combined perhaps with the half-comprehending worship of 
steam and machinery, have sloughed off from us the pro- 
tective hide of craftsmanship and tradition, and only now 
are we beginning to value the comfort of things lost and 
to reclothe ourselves as best we may. However, we know 
better now and must not be mistaken again. Let ‘‘ Archi- 
tect for the Architects ’’ be our motto. Architects and 
practice in our schools. Architects and practice in our 
presses. Architects and practice in our institutes and 
academies. Let there be no room for the pedagogue, the 
dilettante, or the mere uninformed critic. Practitioner 
in place of Panjandrum wherever architectural education 
is sold, given, or assumed; and by practitioner is meant 
the master practitioner of our ideal. Teaching implies 
giving, and who has more to give than the architect in the 
creation and the passing on of his tradition and craft. 
Not that we have not already got him to some extent both 
in our schools and our Press, but his value in both js not 
sufficiently recognised, and more especially so in our daily 
Press. 

The days are past when Ruskin’s ‘‘ Seven Lamps,”’ 
Leeds’ ‘‘ Handbook of the Orders,’’ and Parker’s ‘‘ Glos- 
sary "’ were deemed sufficient equipment and library both 
for the architect and critic. 

Examination now is recognised more as the test of 
training rather than cramming, and is even being done 
away with on production of proof of that training. An 
enlightened Board of Admiralty led in that matter some 
a eet Be DN Peek 5 oeaer ste tele allel Aare 


* Extracts from a paper read before the Society of Architects on 
May 12. 
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years ago, while the R.I.B.A. has gone a long way in 
this respect. Hxamination, in enlightened forms of it, 
we may suppose, must remain permanently for certain 
purposes, as in the competitions for our big scholarships 
and prizes; and there must be recognised the educational 
value of public competition, which many of us, unable to 
afford other schools, have attended with amazing regu- 
larity in face of repeated rebuff, disappointment, and bad 
assessment. Rebuff and disappointment will remain, but 
bad assessment must, assuredly, disappear as the train- 
ing of the master-architect becomes traditional, pushing 
out the mere lobbying person who too frequently gets 
appointed in these affairs. ‘a 
It is not everyone who can come to our great centres 
for the refreshing fruits of knowledge, and so it becomes 
necessary to work outwards from the centre, but little 
has yet been done in this way, because perhaps its value 
has yet to be fully realised. A great extension of our 
circulating and lending libraries, or the institution of 
new ones for the purpose, to which would be added 
travelling exhibitions of useful drawings, fine drawings, 
and scholarship designs, perambulating the country at 
regular intervals. Access to and the use of these libraries” 
and exhibitions should be open to the public, and made 
known to and drawn on by local educational and other 
bedies, and used as propaganda not only to educate the 
architect, but foster the taste, delight, knowledge, and 
civic pride of the public. The public does not. know much 
about us or our ideals, but that is greatly our own fault, 
Here, again, examinations should spread outward from 
the centre, and be so arranged that they could be taken 
in distant places, or at home even, with the creation of, 
travelling Boards of interviewing examiners to go to those 
who cannot come to us, and with a rising standard of 
achievement. The facilities offered should be widened. — 
I would like our books and our knowledge to be available 
to the elementary and technical schoolmaster, the trades” 
unions, the carpenter, mason, ironworker, and apprentice 
—indeed, anyone with a connection or interest in our 
art. So, perhaps, can tradition be fostered again. The 
revolution in higher training brought about through the- 
egis of the Beaux Arts Committee is at least progressive 
and constructive. The First Atelier of Architecture 
founded by this Committee, made possible by the backing 
of the Society of Architects and its friends, spread the 
inspiration of its method by capturing the students, some 
of whom are now professors in other schools, and haye 
carried its lights into the more distant parts of the Empire, 
into Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, and South 
Africa. A group of Ateliers still growing in number has 
now been taken under the wing and patronage of the 
Royal Academy, but it remains for the group to see that — 
it has not been adopted with a view to. overlying and 
suffocation by its somewhat somnolent adoptive-mother. — 
The Soane, Rome, Jarvis, Victory, and other scholar- 
ships are worth going for because they are the means 
to further education, though sometimes one doubts, im 
some respects, if some of the avenues they open are — 
worth pursuing. For instance, the. contemplation of 
ruins, [ must confess, has always left me cold, and 
wondering if there is need of that contemplation being 
subsidised, and if it is not a fetish handed down by the — 
noble ancients of the nineteenth century. I would like 
to see a prize given carrying with it a scholarship at 
a ‘* British School in America,’’ for the study and con- 
templation of a new world where work and traditions 
are being formed beneath our eyes on a scale incomparably 
greater than any of old. At least we need not decry the 
new merely because it is new, but rather let us get from — 
it every ounce of educational value. : = 
Preliminary education should be of the best obtainable 
within means of pocket, but need not necessarily be of 
the more expensive Public School and University type. 
Indeed we may be inclined to advise against the courses 
leading to certain University degrees in Architecture aS — 
unpractical and more for the dilettante than the diligent. 
The sooner the boy realises it is work he has to face 
all through his life the better, so let him stay at his 
school a year or so longer than he might have done, 
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getting a severe grounding in mathematics, mechanics, 

and modern languages ; at the same time taking drawing 
from the round, geometry, elementary perspective and 
modelling, all of which he can get well taught in the 
local Art School. Not much in the way of ‘* Orders ”’ 
and ‘‘ Styles ’’ at this stage, which he may have to un- 
learn, and will certainly get with less tedium under 
direction later. Let him do such work as this off his 
own bat if he likes, but he will best wait for teaching 
when he gets into the hands of the architect masters. 
Give him ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’’ to read that he may 
learn something about Pecksniff, his mind and manner, 
and urge him to read French, Italian, and (shall we say 
it) American, in the vernacular, for his own amusement 
and subsequent use, for these tongues will be valuable to 
him later on in opening the ways into these countries and 
the reading of their fine and logical books on his art. 
‘And see, finally, that he gets one or two, at least, of 
his holidays abroad, rubbing off as early as possible his 
insularity, and any idea that England and its Arts are 
the only good things in the world. If he can have a 
carpenter’s bench of his own and occasionally hit his 
thumb so much the better. 

We may now assume the boy to have reached the 
age of nineteen or thereabouts—and we come to the 
delicate question of Articles. Delicate because we 
know, maybe, that he and his premium are ours for the 
asking. _What'a chance for Vecksniff! I can picture 
him, in’a dignified: way, of course, turning in his grave 
—his monumental grave, for surely it must be monu- 
mental—at the bare idea of such a chance as this being 
let slip, and I can almost feel my own hair stand up 
on end in front like his, at this opportunity for shaping 
a’boy's ends! But I say ‘‘ No!’’ to ‘Articles,—and in 
my miind’s eye I can see an incensed Pecksniff wrapping 
his winding sheet about him togawise and stalking off 
“to see somebody about it.’’ . 

And why not Articles? Is not Pecksniff reason 
enough? If not, I will say that no architect has time 
to devote to any pupil the attention and training the 
pupil ought to have in return for his Articles and his 
fees, even if he knows the lines that training and attention 
ought to take; and I will say further that so far as my 
experience goes I have met few of outstanding merit 
among all the articled pupils I have rubbed shoulders 
with in the course of twenty-six years, though no doubt 
there are such. Better to spend the three or four 
hundred pounds the articles would have cost, in the archi- 
tectural schools, or let the boy relieve his father if 
he is able by winning entrance scholarships into 
these schools, for there the training is systematic, up- 
‘ward and progressive from year to year, so that at the end 
of the fourth or fifth year the boy will have left his 
articled contemporary far behind in knowledge of archi- 
tecture, bar perhaps in office usages, which can be very 
quickly picked up afterwards. He will have taken such 
qualifications and diplomas as the profession bestows on 
its yotaries in his stride, and, I venture to think, have 
a happier temperament ingrained in him than the dis- 
gruntled outlook on life the disappointed articled-pupil 
Seems to acquire as the chief attribute of his partially 
wasted years. In passing, too, he will probably have had 
a shot for the big scholarships and prizes and, maybe, 
has pulled off one or more of them to his further advance- 
‘ment in learning. 

_ On the other hand, if he has found his vocation to 
be a mistaken one he will be advised so, and will easily 
change it without fhe disadvantage of breaking articles. 

_, Another course may be taken, where means are very 
limited, for the boy may be got into an office as an 
“improver ”’ as it used to be called, for little or no pay 
at commencement, but without articles. This has a good 
deal to commend it if it can be done in conjunction with 
periods in the schools or ateliers and with fairly frequent 
changes of office, for the boy will pick up experiences 
of varying kinds as he goes, and I would particularly 
advise him not to stop too long in offices of a specialising 
‘Kind. Incidentally he will probably improve his pay 
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at each change and avoid risk of becoming ruttish or 
rusty on his hinges. _ But in any case. pay is not brilliant. 
This brings me to the end of my advice and to another 
point. 1 said earlier that we should give our round peg: 
the crown of all, the opportunity and fact of achievement. 
We have as a profession no such opportunity to give, but" 
I can see no reason why the Government should not do 
so. I suggest that some item of the work done by the 
Office of Works, and other public bodies such as: the 
London County Council, should be set aside every year, 
or every year or so, as commissions to be given to the 
successful winners of the big scholarships at the com- 
pletion of the studies these scholarships have brought. 
I do not advocate for a moment that these young archi- 
tects should be taken on to the staffs of these bodies—that 
is generally a soul-destroying business, and there is too 
much reason to suppose that these young men would 
become mere docketing and minuting machines. The 
work should be given them as ‘commissions, under the 
direction of the First Commissioner of Works and the 
Chairman of the L.C.C., in conjunction with and 
encouraged by the President of the Board of Education. 
If preferred these promising young men might work 
under the advice and safeguard of some responsible 
official, so long as the functions of that official were 
limited. I cannot see that such a scheme would cost the 
Government much, if any more than it does now: The 
encouragement and value to the cause of the art of archi: 
tecture would be incalculable, and I am convinced that it 
would be to the benefit of Government and the country 
as a whole. Ay tie 


New Books. 


‘* Modern Painting.—II. The Work of P. A. de Laszlo, 
M.V.O.”’. With a foreword by A. L. Baldry. 1921. ° 
The Studio, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue present work is the second in order of this attrac- 
tive series—the first volume of which, already noticed 
in these columns, having dealt with the work of Laura 
and Harold Knight. The volume before us here, treating 
the portrait art of Mr. P. A. de Laszlo, is fully on the 
level of the earlier volume in the fine quality of the 
illustrations. Particularly successful plates are those 
dealing with children in ‘‘ The First Drawing Lesson ”’ 
and *‘ Bubble-blowers,’’ and, again, in the oil painting 
there reproduced of ‘‘ Johnny.’’ Mr. Laszlo is generally 
very successful with his paintings of child life; and Mr. 
Lys Baldry, in his admirable ‘‘ Foreword ’’ to this yolume, 
says, in speaking of the very pictures I have just men- 
tioned,—‘‘ in the pictures of children there is a delightful 
suggestion of the sympathy with which he views his sub- 
jects and of his ready response to the appealing charm of 
youth, ”’ 

The artist was born at Buda Pesth in 1869, of humble 
parentage, but with an inborn love and facility—almost 
resembling that of the late Anders Zorn—for art creation, 
which he trained in the Buda Pesth Industrial Art School, 
and later.in Munich and Paris. For years past he has, 
however, made his home in England, and about six 
years ago became naturalised as a British citizen. In 
his training he learnt at Buda Pesth and Munich—in Mr. 
Lys Baldry’s opinion—accurate draughtsmanship, in 
Paris the value of simplification, the need for persistent 
observation of his subject. 

One of the most attractive reproductions here is that 
of the interior at Chequers, in which Lord and Lady Lee 
appear seated in their home surroundings. Among the 
portraits reproduced those of the Right Hon. Austen 
Chamberlain, P.C., M.P., and H.H. the Amir Faisul 
Tbn-Ul Hassan are successful, and a very charming piece 
of colour is the three-quarter length figure of Madame 
Olga Edwards, wearing a dark veil, and in an easy natural 
pose. 

The present volume is a welcome addition to this 
promising series. Soames 
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The Economic Unit Principle 
applied to Large Cities. 
By Joun Laturop. 


Tur GEOMETRIC INCREASE IN THE Cost or PuBLic 
UTILITIES. 

A utaw of philosophy is that a principle is universal, 
applicable everywhere and always. In the science of 
engineering, the principle of the Economic Unit is laid 
down. It must therefore be true that it applies to cities. 
When such application is made, we find explanation of 
many phases of the exceedingly large city—phases which 
baffle the one who seeks otherwise to harmonise such a 
city with the normalities of life, business, traffic, sani- 
tation, and living costs. 

Theoretically, for instance, living costs should be lower 
in a large city, and traffic charges also lower per unit. 
Precisely the opposite is true. Costs rise in a city after 
it has reached a certain magnitude, the increase being 
geometrical. It is of course impossible to draw a line of 
demarkation, going beyond which these costs increase 
faster than population and activities. This line of 
delimitation must of necessity vary, local conditions and 
the character of the city determining in each separate 
case. 

We are justified in asserting, however, that in the case 
of a given city there is an economic size, up to which, 
under current practice in city development, society obtains 
the benefits of co-operation and community facilities. 
But, when we violate the law of the economic unit, under 
existing city building practice, we involve ourselves in a 
maze of abnormalities, each one producing something 
undesirable and usually costly. 

In no instance, thus far, has an extremely large city 
escaped the application of the law of the economic unit. 
Such escape is impossible, Because, when a city grows 
beyond that economic unit size, it is attempting the im- 
possible—to escape a law which is universal, and Median 
and Persian in its inflexibility. 


Aw InLusTraTIoN—New Yorx’s Transit Systems. 

One of the most brilliant illustrations of the foregoing 
is the experience of New York City with its transit 
systems. ‘'wenty years ago, New York constructed an 
underground system, with extensions to the elevated rail- 
ways and tram lines, which cost (normal) £15,000,000. 
It had been hoped that this system would solve intra-city 
traffic problems for many years to come. The hope was 
frustrated. | Congestion was worse before five years, 
indeed, in two years, than it had been before. 

One discovery was made—that, prior to the installa- 
tion of the new system, there had been a repression of 
traffic, a discouragement of persons moving from point to 
point on account of the extreme discomfort caused by 
overcrowding the elevated and tram vehicles. The new 
system released this repressed traffic, and the condition 
was worse than before. 

There was also, of course, the increasing population 
to add to the congestion. 

Soon after the new system was opened plans were 
begun for future extensions. These plans were finally 
perfected and construction begun about ten years ago, 
or about ten years after the first underground system had 
been built. These extensions are to-day only well 
installed. Congestion is not relieved. 

Even while these latest extensions were in course of 
construction, the responsible engineers testified, in an 
official inquiry, that, in their opinion, congestion would 
be as bad in less than five years after opening the new 
system as before. 

It is interesting to analyse this prediction. It was 
based in part on a technical estimate of traffic demands 
in New York, according to recognised laws of computa- 
tion. But it was that only in part ; for the prediction was 
also predicated on the law of the economic unit, in the 
light of the obvious fact that New York City had grown 
beyond the economic size; that by no known measures, 
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adhering to current city building practices, could it be 
rendered economic; and the huge municipality had 
saddled itself with the unperformable task of providing 
transit facilities without proportionally increasing the cost 
of carrying each passenger. 


Tue AmeErRIcAN TRADITION oF Fuat Fares. 

This task was the more difficult, because of the tradi- 
tion in America that each passenger on a city line, 
elevated, underground, tram, or ’bus, must be transported 
for a ‘‘ flat fare ’’ of five cents—twopenny ha’penny—no 
matter how far he travel within the boundaries of a 
municipality. It had always been five cents for a ride 
of one block; yet the fare from Battery Park—the 
southernmost end of Manhattan Island—to 242nd Street 
was five cents, so that the function of transporting a 
passenger fourteen miles was performed for the fare from 
Kensington to Piccadilly Circus. 4 

The public, unversed in this simple and universal law 
of the economic unit, raged at the proposal that fares be 
increased for all intra-city journeys, or that graduated 
fares be adopted for different distances. The people 
argued that, because the city had grown larger, with more 
persons to be accommodated, the transit companies could 
carry each passenger for less operation and construction 
costs per passenger. Whereas, the fact was this in- 
ordinate increase and tangle of activities created costs 
which would in justice and economies entitle the .com- 
panies to charge more for each passenger, The law of 
the economic unit would not be denied. a 

Another application of this law was in the case of the 
telephone service in New York. The late Mr. Theodore 
N. Vail, executive head of the great American Telephone _ 
and ‘Telegraph Company—America’s premier system—in » 
an interview with me said :— CO 

‘The most difficult problem our company has to 
solve in the large cities is to submit in our engineering 
and operation of plant to this law of the economic unit, 
The law is inexorable, but the masses do not understa id 
it. And it is amazing how many men and women, other- 
wise educated and trained to careful thinking, appear nob 
to grasp the truth contained in the statement of that 
law.’’ z: 

Tue Larce Crry’s Srreer Tanaus. = 


_ Going to the window of the room he pointed down 


towards the street, far below, at the foot of a sky. | 
scraper. ’’ ’ 


| ae: 
““ We can,’’ he continued, ‘‘ install and operate a tele- 


phone system in a city of moderate size for, roughly speak- 
ing, from one-fourth to one-fifth of what would be a 
reasonable charge in a city which has grown beyond its 
normal size. Every operation costs more. Watch those 
workmen down there. See the maze of pipes, sewers, 
conduits, and other facility works, and remember that, 
when we work there, we must get around or through or 
under that intricate network. 


of economic law. 


‘’ You see ’’—as he turned away—‘‘ we deliver to each 


For there is the best 
picture of the involvement of a huge city in the meshes 


telephone patron here in New York City hundreds of — 
thousands of telephone connections, whereas in a small — 
city we would deliver only a few thousands of connec- — 


tions. 
telephone here than in a city of moderate size.” 


That is one reason why we must have more per 


While New York was increasing in population about — 


30 per cent., the cost of installing transit facilities in- 
creased about 400 per cent.; for, whereas the system 
installed twenty years ago cost £15,000,000, the system 
just now opened cost five times ag much, or £75,000,000. 
About the same ratio of increase was maintained in build- 
ing the latest waterworks system for New York City. 


Tue Cost per RESIDENT. 

The cost per resident of building the transit system 
twenty years ago was eighteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents (£3 15s.). The cost per resident of the latest 
transit system is sixty-three dollars (£12 123.). The 
increase of population was one-third, while the increase 
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_ per resident of the new system is three and a-third, or ten 
times the increase of population. 
| These figures are pre-war, of a period when the cost 
of labour and materials was normal. 
How, then, is society to bear the increasing costs in 

the extremely large city? And is there not onty one 

answer: Diffusion of activities as well as of population? 
Ts it socially, physically, engineeringly, and economically 
possible for from three to seven millions of persons to live 
in one aggregation and maintain anything like the 
normalities of life? I believe it may be at least approxi- 
‘mated. However, such a query might well consume 
space for another article in Tur ArcurrEct. 


Heating and Lighting. 

Ture will be no one prepared to deny the importance 
artificial lighting has for architects and all others engaged 
in the erection of buildings. Yet it was not until com- 
paratively recently that the subject came to be treated 
with the seriousness which it deserves. Previously to 
then, such study of it as was made was in a more or less 
haphazard and unco-ordinated way. Now all that is being 
changed. The illuminating engineer has become a power 
‘inthe land. But all the while there have been individuals 
or isolated groups of men engaged in research work. As 
a result, we possess the discoveries of men like Bunsen 
and Baron Von Welsbach which revolutionised the 
industry. Hager minds have been engaged on carrying 
forward the banner of progress. Victories may be won, 
however, in the factory as well as the laboratory. One 
of the most enterprising firms in this line of business in 
the United Kingdom is the firm of William Sugg & Co., 
‘Ltd. Their name has for years been associated with all 
that was progressive. They remain to-day, after winning 
‘seventy-nine highest awards, as far in the van as they 
have ever been. Messrs. Sugg are manufacturers, 
engineers and contractors, and are in a specially favour- 
able position to see all sides of any problem presented to 
them. 

__ One branch of their business deals with gas cookers. 
Here, by studying the shortcomings of others, the firm 
have produced types which have proved remarkably 
successful. Sugg’s gas cookers are designed and manu- 
factured with the benefit of long experience and to the end 
of giving the greatest possible service on the lowest 
possible gas consumption; to afford the utmost ease in 
use and to permit of the stove itself and everything about 
it being kept perfectly clean with the minimum exertion. 

Messrs. William Sugg & Co. can draw upon eighty 
years’ experience in the manufacture’ and use of gas 
lighting appliances, and they produce lamps and burners 
of almost every dependable type. For important public 
lighting they recommend their lamps on the ‘‘ Littleton ”’ 
principle (which consists of multiple small mantles on a 
single superheated burner), as giving high-pressure 
zandle-power at low-pressure upkeep cost. Their lamps 
ire easily adapted to automatic lighting devices, or may 
de operated by distant control devices or lashing spirit- 
sorches. The ‘‘ Littleton’’ principle is also suitable for 
doth ordinary outdoor and indoor lighting, for which these 
nanufacturers have a very wide selection of lamp types 
lesigned for practically any conceivable purpose. A 
recent development is their range of fittings for semi- 
ndirect gas lighting, which are of special interest to our 
‘eaders. In them science and art are most happily 
sombined. It is not necessary to speak of the peculiar 
ei of semi-indirect lighting, for they must be familiar 
o all. 

Messrs. William Sugg & Co., Litd., have recently pre- 
vared new illustrated lists for the various branches of their 
jusiness, which may be obtained from their head office, 
Xanelagh Works, Chapter Street, Westminster, S.W., or 
he Vincent Works, Regency Street, S.W. 


Tue will of Mr. M. Nisbet Inman, of 7 Bedford Row, 
V.C. 1, of Messrs. Inman & Sons, architects, has been proved 
t £19,282, - 

| 
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Industrial Standardisation 
of Engineering and Allied Products. 


A CONFERENCE, unofficial in character, of the secretaries 
of the various standardising organisations at present in 
existence has recently been held in London. The Con- 
ference was convened by the secretary, with the cordial 
permission of the Main Committee of the British Engin- 
eering Standards Association, and was opened by the 
Chairman of the Association, Sir Archibald Denny, Bart. 

The following secretaries were present:—Dr. P, G. 
Agnew (U.S.A.), Mr. A. Eriksen (Norway), Mr. E. 
Hijmans (Holland), Mr. J. R. Durley (Canada), 
M. G, Gerard (Belgium), M. Zollinger (Switzerland), and 
Mr. C. le Maistre, C.B.E. (Great Britain). 

The object of the Conference was the exchange of 
ideas looking towards the establishment of closer relation- 
ship, and from this point of view it was eminently 
successful. Hach secretary gave a brief report of the 
general organisation of the work in his own country, the 
methods adopted in arriving at the Standards, as well as 
the principles followed to ensure their adoption when 
issued. It is interesting to note that in most countries 
it is becoming more and more recognised that industrial 
Standardisation, whether of quality or dimensions, to be 
really useful must be arrived at through a process of uni- 
fying the needs of industry rather than by attempting to 
set up an ideal. It also appears that, whereas engineers 
are everywhere giving freely of their time and experience 
to this important work, its value to commerce generally 
is far too little appreciated and is, therefore, not being 
supported financially to the extent it should be. 

Some enthusiasts are rather apt to think that the time 
has arrived to attempt to create an international organi- 
sation for standardising all engineering products, but the 
Conference, it is understood, took a much more modest 
view, and seeing the almost insuperable difficulties in the 
way, preferred to see international standardisation 
develop along national lines and sectionally similar to 
those adopted, for instance, by the electrical industry in 
the case of the now well-established International Electro- 
technical Commission. 

The Conference having no executive functions what- 
ever, each secretary will in due course submit to his 
respective organisation the suggestions of the Conference 
on the various points discussed. 

The secretaries were entertained by the British Engin- 
eering Standards Association during their four days’ 
Conference. 

The human factor enters so largely into all questions 
of standardisation that for the secretaries of these impor- 
tant bodies to meet and become personally acquainted 
and thus have an opportunity of comparing notes in this 
informal way is bound to be of no small advantage in the 
future, and materially assist in guiding international 
intercourse on this complex question along right lines. 


Forthcoming Events. 


Saturday, May 21.—Architectural Association.—Visit 
to Denham; Place, Denham, Bucks. Members to meet at 
Denham Station (G.W. Railway and G.C. Railway) at 
2.30 P.M. 

Monday, May 23.—Royal Institute of British Architects. 
—Meeting at 9 Conduit Street, W. Paper by Mr. Robert 
Atkinson entitled ‘‘ Cinema Design.” 8 P.M. 

Thursday, May 26.—Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.—Public Lecture at 9 Conduit Street, W., by Sir Charles 
Nicholson, Bart., M.A., entitled ‘‘ Post-war Churches.”’ 
5 P.M. 

— Incorporated Church Building Society.—Annual 
General Court at 7 Dean’s Yard, 8.W. 1. 3 P.M. 

— Architectural Association.—Conversazione and Dance 
to be held at 34-35 Bedford Square, W.C. 8 p.m. 

Friday, May 27.—Town Planning Institute.—Meeting 
at 92 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. Discussion to be 
continued by Mr. George L. Pepler, F.S.I., entitled ‘“‘ Some 
Town-planning Problems.’ 6 P.M. 
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ie Protection of Iron. with Pant 


_ Against Atmospheric Corrosion.* 


yi Nuwron Frtenp, -D.Se., Ph.D.,, F.1-C., 
“Carnegie Gold Medallist (Birmingham), 


Tum results described in this memoir are a continuation 
of those already detailed by the author in 1918.+ The 
general method of experimentation was the same, and 
all the precautions which previous research had shown 
to be necessary in order to obtain consistent results 
were rigidly adopted. The method consisted in expos- 
ing, for a period of five years, “series: of plates of steel 
coated with various paint mixtures, and determining 
their loss in weight due to corrosion. 

The plates “measured 2 ft. by 1 ft. in area and 
0.03 in. in thickness (No. 22, B.W.G.), and were made 
of open-hearth. steel, cold- rolled and charcoal annealed. 
They were cleaned by immersion in dilute sulphuric 
acid in leaden baths, then washed and placed for a few 
minutes in dilute caustic soda solution to remove any 
traces of acid. After again washing and drying, the 
plates were finally polished with emery-paper. After 
having been weighed and painted, the plates were sus- 
pended on a specially constructed wooden fence erected 
on a low bank running almost due north and south in 
the valley of the Severn near Worcester, and the author 
gladly takes this opportunity of thanking the Worcester 
. City Sewage and Waterworks Committee for allowing 
‘“him free use of this ground. 

In order that the results might be as reliable as 
possible,, and -relatively independent of the effects of 
minor ,yariations in chemical and physical properties 
from which ‘iron plates are so liable to suffer, five plates 
were used in each test. Unfortunately, during the 
absence of the author on military service, some of the 
plates were, during gales, blown down from the fence 
and damaged. This accounts for the gaps in the table of 
results at the end of this memoir. 

After five years of exposure to the atmosphere the 
plates were removed, soaked in caustic soda solution to 
remove the paint, washed, dried, and any adherent rust 
removed by gentle scraping and polishing with emery- 
paper. The cleaned plates were now weighed, and their 
loss in weight taken as a measure of their corrosion. 

The oils used in this research were obtained from 
Messrs. Mander Brothers, of Wolverhampton, several 
of them being: specially prepared for the author by Dr. 
Morrell. They were as follow :— 

No. 1. Pure Calcutta raw linseed oil. 

No. 7 Oil No. 1, heated for sixteen 
maximum temperature of 305°C. No drier. 

No. 8. Oil No. 1, heated for four hours with 0.5 per 
cent. Cyprus umber up to 305°C. 

No. 9. Oil No. 1, heated for two hours with 1.5 per 
cent. manganese hydroxide to 150°C. 

No. 10. Oil No. 1, heated for four hours with 1 per 
cent. litharge to 205°C. 

INFLUENCE OF Oi TREATMENT. 

In the author’s previous. paper attention was drawn 
to the superiority of polymerised linseed or htho oils 
over the raw oil for the protection of iron against atmo- 
spheric corrosion. This is attributable in part to their 
diminished. permeability towards. water, but mainly to 
their greater stability, polymerisation. resulting in the 
saturation of their double bonds, thus rendering them 
less liable to oxidation and disintegration upon exposure. 

On the other hand, an ordinary boiled oil is partially 
oxidised in the process, and, particularly if a drier be 
present, a marked increase in the rate of setting is 
observed when the oil is spread as a paint film upon a 
suitable surface. One of the main objects of the ‘* boil- 
ing,’’ indeed, is to increase the rate of setting. But the 
same catalysts which accelerate the setting or initial 
oxidation also accelerate the disintegration or slow further 
oxidation upon prolonged exposure to air. Hence, in 


hours: 440" 4 


* A report presented at the annual meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute held at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, Westminster, on May 5 and 6. 
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Sonbradistineticn to litho oils, eee ‘oiled oils We 
not as a rule offer as good protection to iron as the 


Series KL. to XLEHT. 
» MULTIPLE Coauarn 

It has already. been: defonetrstet that not aly 
two coats of paint protect iron from atmospheric’ corre 
sion more efficiently than one thinner coat, but they a 
even slightly more efficient than one thick coat contait 
ing the same weight of paint as the two together. 

It is important to remember that this applies on 
to atmospheric corosion, for the author hag shown { 
a precisely opposite effect is obtained by prolonged i ivam ; 
sion of iron plates in water. The amount of corrosion 
under these conditions actually increases with the num 
of coats or thickness of the paint. This has been full 
confirmed during recent years, and the author hopes 
publish these resultis at an early date, bogother with an 
explanation for this anomaly. my 

The question now arises as to whether or not the 
method of mixing and applying a paint to iron may not 
influence the results. To determine this, series of plate 
were given two coats of paint, namely:— 

Series XLVI. Two coats of 45 per cent. 
red paint. 

Series XLV, One coat of 30. per cent. ‘Venetian! ore 
paint followed by one of 60 per cent. , *. 

Series XLIV. One coat of 60 per: di wMeretion red 
paint followed by one of 30 per cent. 

It will be observed that the total weight of b 
pigment and oil on each plate in the three series 
same, but the results are strikingly different, | 

Series XLY. yields by far the best ¥esults, the thi 
coat apparently clinging tenaeiously to the surface of th 
metal, whilst the outer coat, containing a high pigm 
and low oil percentage, protects the inner by reason 
its greater resistance to permeability by broie ané 
mechanical erosion, 


TABLE OF Resutts.—AW Weighings are eiipresséll 


Veneti 


grammes. Period of Hxposure—five years, 
Comp )sition Weigat of 
of Paint by Paint on Plate Loss in Mean 4 
Series. Weight. each Side, No. Weight. Loss. a 
60 red lead 15 236 3°35 ae 
40 oil No.1 237 «B95 :. 
238 3-05. «3-63 q 
239 3°50 So 
240 2-30 = 
* 
XLI. 60 red lead 15 244) Pee . 
40 oil No. 7 242 (12:30). . . 4:87 a 
243 5:25 omitting — 
244 5:82 No. 7 
245 | 3°55 i 
= 
XLII. 60 red lead 15 246 be! * 
40 oil No. 9 247 7-20 - 691 
248 (17-77) omitting — 
249 ; No. 248 
250 6-62 i 
XLII. 60 red lead 15 251 ae e 
40 oil No. 10 252 3°80 fi 
253 6°58 | 545 
254 7:10 -. 
255 4-30  . 
XLIV. First coat: ah 
60 Venetian . 
red 12 256 Laat 5a i 
40 oil No. 8 257 2.250 a 
Second coat: 258 2-48 2-660 
30 Venetian red 12 259 or |e 
70 oil No. 8 260 3°25 - \ ia 
XLV. First coat: 5 
30 Venetian red 12 261 1:35 on 
70 oil No. 8 262 1-80 = 
Second. coat: 263 aes 1:3) 
60 Venetian red i 264 ee 
40 oil No. 8 265 0-75 
XLVI. Two coats: 12each 266 vic Sea . 
45 Venetian red 267 ee Aa a 
55 oil No. 8 268 2-28 213s 
269 145° om 
270 2°65 


+ Iron and Steel Institute ; Carnegie Scholatehip Memoits, 191 8 
{ Ibid., 1913. Vol. V. 
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‘toons “KING” "sties 
WALLS PARTITIONS aoors 


Ferro-Concrete and Glass Constructions 


“FERRO CLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
“KING” GONGRETE GLAZING BARS 
|. A. KING & Co. ™ i eeTamen suuoines, Cato. 


- Tel: City 2213 and Cent. 773, and Leeds 22712. 


Creating Business. 


To create business for our Clients and 
ourselyes, we have initiated an _ extensive 
Advertising Campaign in the leading national 
papers for our latest product, the 


CDoKANHEAT 


As an additional encouragement to business, our prices for 
the “ Ideal Cookanheat” are being reduced and further reduc- 
tions made in the prices of Ideal Radiators and Ideal Boilers. 


Trade firms desirous of sharing this prospective business 
are invited to write for our artistic coloured showcard (post free) 
illustrating the uses of the ‘“‘ Ideal Cookanheat”—its exhibition 
in Showrooms and Windows will form a strong connecting 
link and assist in stimulating local interest, especially if a 
reference is introduced in local advertisements. Electros will 
be supplied gratis on request. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (GMPANY 


LIMITED. 


Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. 


Telephone ; Central 4220. Telegrams: “ Radiators, Hull.” 


London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: “ Liableness, London,” 


Agents in Great Britain carrying stocks of “Ideal” Radiators and ‘‘ Ideal” Boilers: 
| Baxendale & Co. Ltd., Miller Street Works, Manchester. | William Macleod & Co., 60-64 Robertson Street, Glasgow 
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Government Scheme for the | 
Employment of ex-Service 
Men in Building. 


We give below details ‘of the scheme for the employment 


of ex-Service men to be trained in the Building Industry, 
which has been adopted at the request of He Majesty's 
Government by the National. Federation of Building 
Trades Employers. 


(1) OpsEct aND SCOPE OF SCHEME. 

The responsibility of the Government in the Sthartte 
is confined to ex-Service men. 

In England and Wales the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers have accepted general respon- 
sibility to the Government for bringing about the absorp- 
tion into the industry of the desired numbers of ex-Service 
men and for their adequate training. 

In the application of the scheme to Scotland and 
’ Scottish National Building Trades Federation (Em- 
ployers), the Scottish Building Contractors’ Association 
and other employers’ organisations participating, have 
accepted a similar responsibility, and will arrange for the 


proper machinery to be set up in accordance with the 


scheme laid down in this memorandum. 

The Scheme is intended to apply mainly. to young 
ex-Service men, say under 30 years of age, who have been 
for some time out of employment and have no regular 
occupation to which they can return when the present 
industrial depression is over. In addition, it is to apply 
to any ex-Service man now employed in the Industry as 
a builder’s labourer. 

It is designed to provide training in the crafts of the 
Industry which require augmentation. For the time 
being the deficiency is confined mainly to bricklayers, 
plasterers, slaters and tilers. The total number of men 
to. be admitted under the Scheme is 50,000. 


(2) SELECTION OF CANDIDATES. 

The question whether any particular man is eligible 
under the Scheme will be determined by the Ministry of 
Labour acting through the local Employment Exchange. 

If it is found that the Unions do not co-operate in the 
formation of a joint committee, the respective employers’ 
organisations will arrange for their local associations. 

; to appoint Employers’ Committees in each 
district (hereinafter referred to as the District Committee), 
which will be responsible for the selection of men for 
training under the Scheme. 

The District Committee will deal with applications for 
ex-Service men by individual employers, will decide in 
which branch of the Trade a candidate can be most suit- 
ably trained, and will allocate the accepted candidates 
among all employers of building trade labour in the 
district. 

Employment Exchanges will forward, on request by 
the District Committee, particulars of unemployed ex- 
Service applicants eligible under the Scheme for selection 
by the District Committee. 

Candidates selected by the District Committee as 
suitable including ex-Service men now engaged as 
builders’ labourers, provided that they are eligible, will 
be registered under the scheme By the Employment Ex- 
change of the district. 

To facilitate registration of selected candidates, all 
candidates will render to the Exchange an application 
form (which will be a standard form obtainable at the 
Exchange) giving particulars of service in H.M. Forces 
and civilian experience. This form will require certifica- 
tion by the Exchange as to eligibility, and completion by 
the Secretary of the District Committee as to the approval 
and allocation of the candidate. 


(3) AGREEMENT OF SERVICE. 


An agreement of service valid for two years will be 


entered into between the employer and the accepted can- 
didate. The agreement will be subject to a break at the 
expiration of a probationary period of three months and to 
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termination thereafter on a ground that either party is 
not observing its provisions. 

In addition, to meet the needs a the inlone 
may not be able to provide continuous work for two yee 
provision will be made in the agreement for its assignm 
from one employer to another, with the consent of 
workman in writing, which consent shall not be unreas 
ably withheld. The responsibility for assigning will 1 
upon the employer who is a party to the agreement, : 
the District Committee will exercise a Eeperae so peo 
in this matter. 

The agreement shall provide that at any fs a g 
its currency the workman shall have the right to apply 
to his employer for a certificate of proficiency entitling 
him on the ground of his qualifications to a higher - 
centage of the standard district rate of wages than t 
laid down | in Section (4), “ Rates of Pay’’ hereunder, — 

Subject to the general responsibility of the aforesai 
employers’ organisations, the District Committees 1 
supervise generally the execution of the agreements 
service and will use their best endeavours to settle co 
plaints by either party of non-compliance with 
provisions of the agreement. 

All such agreements and aseigoment thereot 4 
require the usual stamp. : 

The agreement will be made. a standard’ “toni 
copies wil be obtainable at. the Employment Hxchang 

The agreement on execution and any subsequ 
assignment and any Proficiency Certificate on issue 1 
be registered at the Employment Exchange and a « 
will be furnished by the employer: to the Exchange 
record. 

The employer will notify the Recher of the d 
when the workman commences employment unde 
agreement of service and any subsequent essignmms 3 

(4) Rares or Pay, | = 4 

Ex-Service men accepted under the ohm 

paid by the employers at the following rates :— 

(a) First six months, 50 per cent. of the 
district rate for skilled men, plus 1 

week. < 

(b) Next six months, 65 per cent. of the stan 

district rate for skilled men, plus ds. p 

(c) Next six months, 80 per cent. of the s 

district rate for skilled men. a 

(d) Next six months, 90 per cent. of the s 

district rate for skilled men, and tf. 

100 per cent. 

Towards the payments made by the empl 
Government will contribute in respect of eac 
accepted under the scheme :— 

(a) For the first twenty-six weeks, 10s. 

(b) For the second twenty-six weeks, 5s, per 
provided that : 
(1) the workman attends regularly a 
required. 
(2) the State contribution will be paid f r 
week even though the employer by wh 
workman is employed may in fact be w 
short time, but will not be paid for an 
during which a workman does not wor 
(3) if during the first 12 months the w 
receives trom his employer a rate of mo 
65 per cent. of the standard district r 
State contribution shall cease from — 

of receipt of the increased rate. 

(5) Cuamms For State CoNTRIBUTION. 

The State contribution will begin from the date 
commencement of employment under the agreem 
service. z 

The contribution will be paid by way of refund t 
employer on claim forms rendered quarterly or mo 
at the option of the employer to the Finance Depa 
of the Ministry of Labour. 

The claim form will be made a standard fo 
copies will be obtainable at the Exchanges. The 
will show signed receipts by the workman for each ¥ 
payment and will be certified by the employer as co: 
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Proficiency certificates issued by employers to work- 
men entitling them to receive a proportion greater than 
65 per cent. of the standard district rate for skilled men, 
exclusive of the amount of the State contribution, within 
the first 12 months of his training, will be signed by both 
parties, and forwarded by the employer to the Exchange 
for registration. The form will be a standard form and 
copies will be obtainable at the Exchange. 

It will be within the discretion of the Minister to with- 
hold the State contribution in any case in which the 
conditions of the Scheme are in his opinion not being com- 
plied with. 

The Minister reserves the right to call upon any 
employer to produce documentary evidence in support of 
his claim to the State contribution. 

(6) ADMINISTRATION AND Recorps. 

The Employment Exchanges will provide local 
administrative machinery for the supply of men, and 
registration of agreements, and subject to the general 
responsibility of the Employers’ organisations the Dis- 
trict Committees will in conjunction with the Government 
exercise a supervision over the execution of the agreements 
of service entered into between employers and workmen 
in their respective areas. . 

The Employers’ organisations will arrange for regular 
records to be kept, of the progress of the Scheme, includ- 
ing returns of the number of men taken on in each district, 
and will forward reports from time to time to the Minister. 


General. 


Proressor 8S. D. ApsHKap, Vice-President R.I.B.A., has 
been appointed by the President to give evidence on behalf 
of the R.I.B.A. before the Government Committee on the 
Hich Cost of Building Working-class Dwellings. 

Tur Stamford Town Council has decided to recommend 
to the Housing Commissioner the acceptance of a tender for 
£51,154 7s. for sixty-six dwellings on the New Cross Road 
site received. from Mr. Jno. Morgan, of Aberystwyth. 

Tuk Birkenhead Town Council, at their meeting on the 
5th inst., accepted the tender of Messrs. R. Costain & Sons, 
Liverpool, to erect 184 houses on the Hoylake Road and 
Sumner Street estates for the sum of £183,447. 

Tur Durham City Council have decided to obtain a loan 
of £1,500 to pay a bill rendered by Mr. J. G. Burnell, archi- 
tect of the housing schemes, on account of his fees. It was 
explained that the charges were fixed by the Ministry, and 
the Council had no option. A councillor considered it 
terrible to have to pay such a sum, especially when not a 
brick had yet been laid. 

Tur Institution of Civil Engineers invite applications, 
on or before June 11, for the post of Secretary to the Insti- 
tution from corporate members, as well as from other persons. 
Applicants must be between the ages of thirty-three and forty- 
eight, and preference will be given to those who possess 
engineering qualifications. The salary will be £2,000 per 
annum. 

Tue Scunthorpe and Frodingham Urban District Council 
have affixed their seal to two draft contracts between 
the Council and Messrs. W. G. Tarrant, Ltd., Byfleet, 
Surrey, the first for the construction of roads and sewers on 
site No, 4 (Crosby), at a cost of £32,450 10s. 4d., the second 
for the construction of 225 houses, at a cost of £177,750. 

Tue Corporation of London discussed at considerable 
length recently a proposal not to proceed with St. Paul’s 
Bridge until the Court of Common Council had further 
considered the question, but eventually the motion was 
defeated. It was, however, decided that before inviting 
tenders for the structure, the Committee concerned should 
bring the matter up again. 

Ar the last meeting of the Stockport Town Council it 
was stated that the decision of Manchester not to receive and 
treat the sewage of the borough and to discontinue the 
negotiations commenced in 1913 had placed Stockport in a 
difficult position. A sewage scheme for Stockport would. cost 
four or five times the £61,000 estimated for the 1912 scheme, 
dropped when the now discontinued negotiations were 
commenced. 

THE Hartlepool Housing Committee has decided to adopt 
the principle of direct labour in the building of twenty-four 
additional houses on the Hart Road sites. The decision has 
received the approval of the Housing Commissioner. It 
is expected to save about £130 per house. 
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Tue Taunton Town Council has been informed by their — 
Housing Committee that contracts had been allocated to 
members of the Taunton Master Builders’ Association for 
the erection of twenty houses on the Greenway Road site at 
the basic price of £940 per house. The Committee stated 
that they had decided that no houses of the non-parlour type 
should be built on this site. In the design of the houses now 
to be built bow windows would be introduced. 4 
In a report which came before the Sheffield City Council 
on Wednesday, the Estates Committee recommended that, — 
subject to the approval of the Ministry of Health, tenders — 
be accepted for the erection of ‘‘ Duo Slab’? concrete houses — 
on the Manor estate:—Seventy-eight parlour houses at j 
£830 per house, £64,740 ; 319 non-parlour houses at £730 per — 
house, £232,870; total, £297,610. The revised tenders for — 
the second instalment of 251 houses on the Stubbin estate — 
not having been approved by the Ministry of Health, the — 
City Architect has been authorised to amend the scheme so — 
as to include a proportion of concrete houses (‘‘ Duo Slab” 
and ‘‘ British Lean’’ systems), subject to the prices and — 
conditions of contract for similar houses on the Manor estate 
being approved by the Ministry. ie 
A remit from the Housing Committee of Edinburgh — 
Town Council to the New Houses Sub-Committee to recon- — 
sider the housing programme in view of the extension of the 
subsidy period was before the Sub-Committee last week and — 
delayed for three months. A representation by the Director — 
of Housing, on a remit, to prepare a programme for a further 
building scheme was also delayed for a similar period. — 
Operations on the present schemes are to be expedited, and — 
it is anticipated that by the end of three months cheape a 
estimates for new houses will be possible. There'was laughter — 
amongst the members of the Committee when a letter 1 
read from the Scottish Boara of Health formally approvir 
of the acquisition of the ground for the Abercorn housi 
scheme. m 


The work of construction was started there m 
than a year ago, and over 200 houses are nearing completion, 
Tue will of Mr. Edward Holmes, of Fieldhead, Grinc 
ford, and of St. James’ Street, Sheffield, architect and sur- — 
veyor, has been proved by the executors—his son (Mr. E. M. 
Holmes), his daughter (Miss H. F. Holmes), Mr. ©. B. 
Flockton, and Mr. John Wortley. The estate has been sworn, — 
“so far as can be at present ascertained,”’ at gross £41,917 . 
Mr. Holmes gives all his shares and debentures in the Shel 
field Masonic Hall Co., Ltd., to the Brethren of the Ivanhoe — 
Lodge of Freemasons in Sheffield for the general purposes 
of the lodge, and the residue of his estate is left upon trust 
for his son and daughter. The will ends with the following — 
paragraph: ‘‘ And lastly I desire to express my reasons for _ 
not having made any immediate charitable bequests in this 
my will—viz.: That during my iifetime I have to the bes 
of my judgment and power tried to help my fellow-men not — 
only with money, but also with service, and that the best way 
to help them, and to promote their welfare and happiness 
is, in my opinion, to prevent the necessity for charities by — 
fostering trade and industries, and so enabling men and 
women to develop self-reliance and independence.” 
Tus Midland Centre Board of Conciliation for the Buile 
ing Trades, which to a very large extent has been superseded 
by the National Wages and Conditions Council, held its 
final meeting in Birmingham on the 9th inst., Mr. F. G. 
Hodges (Burton-on-Trent), presiding. According to the 
report, which was adopted, the total number of disp tes 
dealt with amounted to 102, of which 96 had been brought — 
forward by the operatives and, six by the employers. Of 
these, 68 were settled by the Board, whilst in 34 cases (an 
average of exactly one in three) no decision could be reached. — 
There could be no question that the periodical meetings of — 
the board and the outspoken expressions of opinion on both — 
sides of the table had resulted in a better understanding ~ 
between employers and operatives. There had been excep: 
tional cases when feeling had run high and when the judiei 
capacity or conciliatory spirit of the board was not ver 
marked ; but, as a rule, the proceedings had been conducted _ 
in a dignified, friendly, and businesslike manner. the 
Conciliation Board scheme had undoubtedly served a useful 
purpose, especially whilst the rates of wages varied very — 
materially in different parts of the country. Under present- — 
day conditions, however, when the various area agreements — 
had tended to level up wages, the necessity had arisen for @ 
national body which would regulate wages all over the — 
country. But though the main work of the Conciliation — 
Boards had been already taken over by the Area Councils, — 
and would in future devolve upon the National Wages and — 
Conditions Council, it seemed probable that. Conciliation — 
Boards would be required, in a modified form, to deal with ; 
disputes of a minor character. ae 
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For centuries the world believed in witchcraft, now 
esteemed a superstition, but we sometimes fail to 
realise that the same instincts which made our fore- 
fathers credulous exist to-day in altered forms. We 
believe in imperfect formule, and seek a millennium 
which cannot be attained by the means we profess or 
in which we have faith. Facts too hard to be escaped 
frequently dispel our illusions, only to induce us to 
look for others equally useless. Thus few thinkers 
imagine that the terms of the Treaty of Versailles 
are final, or that the boundaries of Europe have been 
settled by the War; the Treaty is merely the short 
breathing-space of a struggle out of which some other 
solution may ultimately arise from the cardinal and 
proved fact that no nation can be the gainer’ in a 
great war. 

Similarly Labour, which imagines it might 
gain its ends by seizing political power, will slowly 
and surely find that it has pursued a myth, because 
it has ignored the economic factor which must ulti- 
mately dominate not only industry but everything 
in the world under any conditions of government 
which can be devised, whether autocratic or demo- 
eratic. The rules governing the dependence of the 
ndividual on his fellows are so complex that they 
will probably for long years to come baffle states- 
manship, and in the feverish desire to anticipate 
solutions we shall frequently find we have only 
wreated further obstacles to the progress of mankind. 
We have our chimeras in the profession of Archi- 
secture, and one of them is the general belief that the 
so-called Unification of the Profession will bring with 
t great benefits for the individual architect, a thesis 
which we do not think will bear close examination. 
't is doubtless a good thing that such a unification 
should be effected, but its chief advantage seems to 
ye that it will show more clearly what are the real 
actors on which every architect’s success must be 
pased. It is a reasonable thing to remove an 
maginary grievance, if it can be done without undue 
vost or difficulty, in order that we may realise that 
vhat is wanted is something quite different, which 
= often the case. 
_ Many younger architects believe that the public 
ould be forced to employ them in greater numbers, 
to pay them bigger fees, if our organisation was 
nore effective, but in reality it is questionable how 
auch we should gain if the profession were a closed 
ne and the magic word “‘architect’’ could only be 
‘Sed by those who had joined the Institute. 
Naturally, it is clear that if it.were illegal for anyone 
9 put up any building without employing a member 
{the Institute as architect at a fixed fee, architects 
yould obtain an increased amount of work, but only 
he very young or sanguine can imagine that any 
‘tate would consent to sanction such an invasion of 
re liberty of the subject. Stringent regulation of 
als kind could only come about if the public were 
dnvineced that its absence was dangerous to the com- 
‘unity, which it would be impossible to prove. 
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Kach of us should rather consider that it lies with 
him to prove by facts that our clients obtain advan- 
tages In convenience, in economy, or in safety in 
seeking our advice. If the individual can convey this 
impression to all with whom he is brought into con- 
tact the amount of his work will automatically in- 
crease, and he will secure a greater power and better 
assured position than can be his through the extrinsic 
help of outside regulation. The architect, like a 
doctor or solicitor, should regard every client not as 
a man who is coming to him once only, but as a man 
who has come to him for the first of several times. 
However well a professional man has done his work, 
he has failed if he parts with his client in any uncer- 
tainty as to whether he would come to him again. 
If he leaves him dissatisfied, he has but earned a 
fee; if he has pleased and _ satisfied him, he has 
formed a link in the allimportant chain of profes- 
sional connection. In questions relating to charg- 
ing, it 38 sometimes good policy to put matters as 
a solicitor often does when he tells his client that his 
scale-fees amount to a certain sum, and asks whether 
such an amount satisfies him, for we believe many 
architects have lost good clients by being too asser- 
tive of their rights in individual cases. Those men 


who make insufficient incomes can rarely better them 


to any great extent by being very tenacious of their 
rights ; what they chiefly need is not the last farthing 
from individual cents, but a greater amount of work 
and more clients, and the way they conduct their 
affairs often shuts the door, the all-important element 
in the widening of connection. Charges for tra- 
velling and out-of-pocket expenses are very fre- 
quently a bone of contention, and most men are wise 
to understate, rather than overstate, such items. 
The architect should not imagine that when he has 
satisfied a client—who may not be critical—he has 
necessarily done his work, for if his planning or 
design is open to reasonable criticism his client may 
sooner or later be disillusioned. Whatever he does 
is always open to such criticism. It is most im- 
portant, not only for his comfort but his suecess, 
that he should convince contractors who work for 
him of his fairness and power of grasping practical 
problems, for the difficulties and dangers of building 
are greatly enhanced unless architect and builder can 
work smoothly together like different parts of the 
same machine. 

We have mentioned a few points which are ob- 
vious, but, while they are obvious, we sometimes 
forget that if, as a profession, we always kept them 
in mind and acted up to them, we should be little 
in need of registration or legislation of any kind. It 
will also be clear that registration touches none of 
the issues we have raised, and that if we obtained 
it we might have as much to complain of as we have 
now. 

A Labour Union can stand out for wages and con- 
ditions which no employer would pay, and Labour 
would be no better off. We might also obtain a 
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measure of registration without finding ourselves any 
better for it, for it is in every case the conditions 
which the ability, tact, and conduct of the individual 
architect create for him which make for his success 
or failure, and it is the prevalence or want of such 
qualities among architects which determine their 
standing with the public. We are not arguing 
against registration, an effective measure of which 
we should like to see granted, but are simply empha- 
sising points which, in our mind, are far greater and 
more important realities than any measure of regis- 
tration can be, and which must ultimately deter- 
mine the success and standing of a profession. | 

We have to remember that, in the case of the 
medical profession, though a man cannot call himself 
a doctor if he has no qualifications, any quack can 
give others advice. The public as a rule does not go 


Illustrations. 


DECORATION OF THE SALOON, CHERKELEY, LEATHERHEAD. 

Rogert ATKINSON, F'.R.1.B.A., Architect. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THATCHED BUILDINGS. By Cuarurs G. Harper. 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL, CAERPHILLY. OD. Puen Jonzs, F.S.A., F.S.1., County Architect, Cardiff. (See Article, p. 872 


Mr. Roger Fry. 

Mr. Rocer Fry greatly delighted his audience at the 
R.I.B.A. by his paper on the ‘‘ Architectural Heresies 
of a Painter,’’ but, while he said many good and amusing 
things, it is impossible to treat his utterances seriously. 
They are what many of his pictures are—the effort of an 
eccentric genius to amuse himself by the exhibition of 
his mental processes in public. We doubt whether if 
he were possessed, of a dual personality he would buy 
his own pictures, but we are absolutely certain he would 
not take his own advice. We question whether he has 
any grounds for saying, as he is reported to have said 
in an interview, that the good taste of patrons in the 
era of the Renaissance was just as bad as that of official 
bodies of to-day. Such a statement is patently absurd in 
view of a mass of evidence recorded by history. He 
puts down some of the difficulties of the architect in 
producing good work to the fact that he is working for 
others at their expense: but if he paused to think he would 
come to the conclusion, that nearly everyone in the world 
. works for someone else at their expense, whether a sale 
of the work done is effected before or after the work 
is done. As a matter of fact this has probably been a 
safeguard rather than a drawback to the architect, for 
we shudder when we think what might have been done 
had the average architect only to please himself. 


The Federation of British Industries. 
Tue Industrial Art Committee of the Federation of British 
Industries has been considering methods in which Art 
might be brought into closer touch with Industry, and 
has invited the co-operation of Professor Rothenstein, 
who makes the following suggestions :— 

1. Professor Rothenstein suggested that some arrange- 
ments should be made for taking students from the 
Royal College into industrial works and drawing offices 
upon a system of improvership for a period during which 
the student would receive a small salary by way of 
maintenance. During this period he would not be re- 
garded as being on the staff of the firm, but rather as 
undergoing a period of training. He would not be 
occupied solely in designing, but would be studying the 
technical processes and commercial requirements of the 
business also, with the understanding that he would be 
given permanent employment as a designer if he showed 
the necessary capacity. 

2. Several members of the Committee suggested that 
it would be of great value to manufacturers if arrange- 
ments could be made for their designers to take short 
Refresher Courses at the Royal College. 
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to the quack, because it has greater faith in a do 
—a faith which is the result of general experie 
It does not do to assume, because after a cer 
date it might become impossible for any man to 
himself ‘‘ architect ’’ unless he had passed the t 
of the Institute, that many of the public would 
seek the aid of the building quack, or “‘ struct 
specialist,’’ as he might call himself. The ques 
would be determined not by the possession 
absence of the R.I.B.A.’s qualifications, but by 
general estimation in which architects were h 
while it must be remembered that people would - 
willingly try experiments in bricks and mortar 
those on the more complex structure of the h 
body. We should not, in a word, have as a 
Fear, which, both in matters of Medicine and L 
is a very powerful inducement to the average mai 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1921. 
(See Articles, pp 265, 346 and 877.) 


Professor Rothenstein made certain suggestions 
Committee as to the lines on which such a course sh 
be arranged. These will be dealt with later on 
report. —: 

3. A suggestion was received from Professor 
stein that a lectureship for industrial design as 
to manufacturers should be founded at the Colleg 
lectureship to be supplemented by the appointm 
a deinonstrator, who should also be an expert 
industrial application of design. | 

With regard to the first the Committee feel — 
manufacturers would be unlikely to be willing t 
students who might ultimately go elsewhere the 
their works, but they have agreed in recommendit 
second and third suggestions and, if the Executive 
mittee approves, it is proposed to take active st 
put the scheme into operation. 

We are convinced that Professor Rothenstei 
made practical proposals for meeting a great di 
the adoption of which should supply a great wan' 
give increased vitality both to the arts of design a: 
commercial success which is based upon them. 


a 


_ Mr. Aldridge again. 
Mr. AwpRipGE, in a Press Association inte 
expressed sorrow at the recent statements o 
Alfred Mond with regard to the housing requi 
of the country, and predicted that the people of 
areas would not consent to have the housing progr: 
of those areas cut down. We may remind Mr. Aldn 
that there is no reason why housing should be cut a 
but every reason why those who want it shoul 
for it themselves. Housing is a good thing, but h 
large sections of the community at the cost of a 
paratively small number of taxpayers is a bad 
Mr. Aldridge also said that £12,000,000 to £18,0 
a year spent on housing was a mere bagatelle c 
with £600,000,000 spent on alcoholic refreshment, 
he stated was a luxury. Statistics would probably 
that the bulk of this latter sum-was spent by the 
classes, and, without entering on the controyer 
whether alcohol is or is not a luxury, we wou 
out that it is within the power of the working clas 
spend their money on housing rather than on al 
But Mr. Aldridge belongs to the school of do 
radicals who would settle everyone’s business for 
and is not deterred by the fact that the legislation 
so much in favour of is the chief factor wiuic 
produced the shortage he deplores. 
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May 27, 1921 
- The Right of Artists. 


‘Tue Belgian Chamber has just passed a law which will 
be welcomed by all artists. It provides that they, or 
their heirs, shall receive a percentage of the proceeds 
when their works are sold by public auction. The per- 
centage, it 1s true, is not very high—it ranges from two 
per cent. in the case of pictures that are sold for £200 
or less to six per cent. where the picture fetches over 
-£1,000—but it is sufficient to give an artist a definite 
pecuniary interest in the public’s recognition of his work 
and in his posthumous reputation. Asa rule, a painter's 
talent develops slowly and his vogue still more slowly. 
Many of the world’s greatest artists have had a hard 
struggle to keep body and soul together, even when 
they have reached the height of their powers. Pictures 
that are worth thousands of pounds to-day have been sold 
to pay the rent of a garret. 

This measure, which is based on very reasonable 
lines, appears to us a clever method of meeting a great 
hardship, as it effects its purpose without any real inter- 
ference with the rights of the owner of the picture in 
question. In this it is far fairer than the Italian law, 
which prohibits the exportation of works of art, and 
so in many cases absolutely penalises those who have 
need of the proceeds which the sale of a picture would 
represent, 


Smokeless London. 


Kyeryone is congratulating themselves on the new 
beauties of London revealed by the enforced economy 
in the use of coal, and we are not surprised that archi- 
tects and others should be agitating for the preservation 
of the stalus quo by means of legislation or action by 
the public authcrities. Any action taken would have 
to impose a limit of some years during’ which present 
appliences could be used, so that each householder could 
form a sinking fund to cover the cost of the necessary 
changes. We should not forget how much has been done 
already, for looking back twenty or thirty years we can 
remember winters in which black smoke-saturated fogs 
used to be frequent visitors, whereas now they have 
become rare yisitants. In all probability the cost of 
coal and the rapid improvement of grates and stoves 
would improve the atmospheric conditions of London 
without legislation, but if the process can be hastened 
it will be in the interests of all, unless individual house- 
holders are unduly penalised by the zeal of reformers. 


The Studio. 

THs April ‘‘ Studio’’ is well worth the attention of 
the student for the contrasts of ancient and modern work, 
presented by the water colours of the Old Masters on 
the one hand, exhibited by Messrs. Agnew, and the 
admirable modernism of the Senefelder Club on the other. 
The May number is almost more interesting, with its 
article on the paintings of Mr, William Strang, its repro- 
ductions of etchings by Mr. James McBey, and the 
supremely delightful pottery of Mr. Charles Vyse. ‘‘ The 
Balloon Woman,’’ ‘‘ The Lavender Seller,’’ ‘‘ The Tulip 
Girl,” are far better works of art than most of the Bow 
and Chelsea figures, for which connoisseurs will pay any 
price, and as records of our time they haye at once the 
accuracy of Hogarth and the beauty of loving observation 
of the living: things of to-day. The marionettes of a 
contemporary Viennese theatre are in their way almost 
equally interesting; but it is to Mr. Vyse’s work that, 
more than to anything we have seen of late years in 
the ‘| Studio,’ we furn and return with ever fresh 
delight. 


Mr. Tomas Tayior Wartnwricut, of The Old Hall, 
Sandfield Park, West Derby, and of Messrs, Thomas Wain- 
wright and Sons, Union Court, Liverpool, architects and 
Surveyors, a well-known valuer of property, died on Janu- 
ary 23, leaving estate of the value of £284,561, of which 
£276,768 is net personality. The testator gives, amongst a 
large number of bequests, £1,500 to the Liverpool Cathedral 
Fund, £500 to the Surveyors’ Institution, London, and 
£500 to Alexander Turnbull if still in his employ. 
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Forthcoming Events. 


Friday, May 27.—Town Planning Institute.— Meeting 
at 92 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. Discussion to be 
continued by Mr. George L. Pepler, F.S.I., entitled ‘‘ Some 
Town-planning Problems.”’ 6 p.m. 

Monday, May 30.—Architectural Association.— Meeting 
at 54 Bedford Square, W.C. Paver to be read by Mr, G. K. 
Chesterton, entitled ‘“‘A Layman’s View of Architects and 
Architecture.’’ 7.30 p.m. 

— Surveyors’ Institution.—Annual General Meeting at 
Great George Street, S.W. 

Tuesday, May 31.—Illuminating Engineering Society.— 
Meeting at the Royal Society of Arts, John Street, 
Adelphi. Discussion to be opened by Mr. J. S. Dow on 
“The Use of Artificial Light as an aid to various Games 
and Sports.’? 8.15 p.m. 

Wednesday, June 1.—Royal Archeological Institute.— 
Meeting at the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W. Paper to be read by Mr. G. McN. Rush- 
forth, M.A., F.S.A., entitled ‘The Glass in the East 
Window of Great Malvern Church and its relation to the 
St. William Window in York Minster.’’ 4.30 p.u. 

Thursday, June 2.—Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.—Public Lecture at 9 Conduit Street,.W.. by Mr. 
Henry M. Fletcher, M.A., entitled “ Building a House.” 
5 P.M. 


Competition News. 


THe Herefordshire War Memorial Committee are pre- 
pared to receive designs for a memorial in the style of an 
Eleanor Cross, to be erected in the Cathedral close, or, in 
the alternative, of a soldier on a pedestal, to be erected in 
the City. The cost must not exceed £2,000. The Com- 
mittee do not bind themselves to accept any design sub- 
mitted. Designs, with particulars as to height, materials, 
&e., should be sent not later than June 14 to the Hon. 
Secretary, Shirehall, Hereford, 

THe Wolverhampton War Memorial Committee invite 
designs for a memorial to be placed on a site adjoining St. 
Peters’ Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton, for which 
premiums of 150 guineas, 100 guineas, and 50 guineas will 
be awarded to the author of designs placed first, second, and 
third respectively by the assessor, Mr, John W. Simpson, 
F.R.I.B.A. Designs must be delivered, carriage paid, on or 
before August 13. Applications for particulars should be 
addressed to the Town Clerk not later than June 6, accom- 
panied by a deposit of two guineas. 

H.R.H. Princess Loursn, Duchess of Argyll, who has 
been adjudicating in the Sutherland Shield Design. Com- 
petition, has given her decision. The first place is awarded 
to Mr. T, Lindsay, Clarkston; second to Mr. George 
Edward, Bearsden; third to Miss Isabel S. Smith. Hill- 
head. The competition was open to past and present 
students of colleges and schools of art throughout Scotland. 
The Sutherland Shield is a gift by Sir William Sutherland, 
M.P. for Argyll, and will be the second prize in an open 
pipe band contest at Cowal Highland gathering on Glasgow 
Trades holiday. 


SovuTHEND Corporation Housing Committee recommend 
that the Government building subsidy should only be granted 
to persons building houses for their own occupation or for 
letting. 

Tue British Music Society is organising a conference, 
the objects of which are to inquire into the public’s com- 
parative indifference to contemporary art and to consider 
the advantages and disadvantages of a closer union between 
the various arts. It will take place from June 7 to June 10 
at the AXolian Hall, New Bond Street. 

Messrs, Ronatp & Runrz, surveyors and valuers, of 
Sanctuary House, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W., write 
us that they are now associated in business with Mr. 
Reginald M. Phillips, surveyor, valuer, land and estate 
agent, of 22 Conduit Street, W. 1, where all communications 
should be addressed. Telephone numbers Mayfair 956 and 
057. 

Tus Royal Academy give notice of their intention to 
elect one Turner annuitant. Applicants for the Turner 
annuity, which is of the value of £50, must be artists of 
repute in need of aid through unavoidable failure of pro- 
fessional employment or other causes. Forms of applica- 
tion can be obtained by letter addressed to the Secretary, 
Royal. Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W. 1. They ‘must be 
filed in and returned on or before Wednesday, June 8, 
1921. 
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Tue school has, been designed to accommodate 400 boys 
and 400 girls. The girls on the ground floor and the 


boys on the first floor, with dining-room, heating 
chamber, etc., in the basement. Each floor comprises 
eight classrooms, with assembly hall, cloak-rooms, 


teachers’ and medical inspection rooms, etc. A feature 
of the plan is that all classrooms are cross lighted and 
ventilated, and open directly out to covered ways. 

Local stone and brick is being used for main walls 
and partitions. Externally the walls are faced with 
local stone, having dressings of St. Aldhem Box Ground 
with Forest of Dean stone steps, &c., the roofs being 
covered with North Wales slates. Internal walls have 
a glazed brick dado plastered above. Classroom floors 


are of G and T boards secured to reinforced concrete 
floors, the corridor and cloakroom floors being finished 
The cloakroom fittings are to Be of iron 
Newel ventilation is em- 


in granolithic. 
cath wire-netting divisions. 


= GROUND FLOOR [aiRL3] - 


ployed (cross ventilation), all windows are made to « 
All rooms and corridors will be heated by low pi 
hot water. 

The school is pleasantly situated away from t 
road, and will, with its every provision for efficien 
comfort, doubtless be much appreciated by both t 
and scholars. 

The buildings are being erected for the Glan 
County Council Education Committee by igs 
Makin, of Cardiff, at a cost of £44,829 15s. 1]1d., u 
the direction of Mr. D. Pugh- Jones, Biss er 
County Architect, Cardiff. ‘ 


Srr Banister Fiercuer, a Fellow of the Surveyo 
stitution and of the Royal Institute of British Ar 
has removed from 29 New Bridge Street,'E.C. 4, to 1 Kir 
Bench Walk, E.C. 4. ee 

Str THEODORE CramBers, K.B.E., and Messrs. 
Corderoy, Cuthbert Lake, and Dendy Watney have 
nominated to represent the Surveyors’ Institution 
Committee, now being set up by the Royal Insti 
British Architects, to investigate and report on the } 
bility of formulating a national housing policy on . 
tributory basis, to come into operation on the term 
of the Government’s present commitments. 

Mr. O. Maxweit Ayrton, F.R.I1.B.A., recently att 
a meeting of the Huntingdon Memorial Hall Committee, 
sketched on a blackboard his proposed scheme for the 
tion of a hall near the County Hospital at a roughl. 
mated cost of £8,000. The Committee afterwards ee 
Mr. Ayrton to cet out detailed plans. fs 

Fresu discoveries are reported in connection ue L 
excavations at St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury. 
meeting of the Kent Archeological Society the Rev. R 
Potts, who is in charge of the work, said there had 
been revealed the four eastern bays of the nave and of 
south aisle, as well as the south wall of the church. W. 
they got to the Saxon level they would find, Mr. Potts 
confident, the tombs of Ethelbert and other rulers of © 
period. 
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London Art Galleries. 
(All rights reserved.) 


Last week opened at the Leicester Galleries the exhibi- 
tion of caricatures by Max Beerbohm, and at the same 
an interesting Memorial Exhibition of water colours by 
the late Francis E. James. The subject-matter of these 
water colours is, in almost every case, flower-drawings, 
for it was to this that the artist, who died in August of 
last year, had especially devoted himself in his Devon- 
shire home at Torrington, where, I understand, he was 
long kept a prisoner and crippled by ill-health. In his 
excellent little preface to these paintings, Mr. Michael 
Sadler tells us that ‘“‘ such understanding of flower 
psychology as James acquired was not his by gift of 
heaven. Years of study, ruthless rejection of drawing 
after drawing, went to the perfecting of his art.’’ The 
influence and personal friendship of that fine water-colour 
artist, H. B. Brabazon, also finds expression in these 
drawings; but as a flower-painter Francis James is as 
individual as Fantin Latour. Their technique is wonder- 
fully loose and skilful, seeming to keep the freshness and 
natural vagaries of growth of the originals, and the back- 
grounds in almost every case differ and are effective, 
though in ‘‘ Harly Victorian Roses’’ the tree trunk 
makes an ugly break. Among these exquisite blooms I 
admired the ‘‘Amaryllis,’’ ‘“‘Clematis and _ Rose,”’ 
“White Violas in green dish,’’ and ‘*‘ Rhododendrons.’’ 

But the attraction of the Max Beerbohm Caricatures 
in the next room was a very strong one, and it was there 
that the crowd gathered when I visited the Galleries 
yesterday. arly that morning Mrs. Asquith had been 
round with her son, and had without doubt paused before 
the drawing of her husband, as a belated reader of 
Margot’s Memoirs, with the bust of Dr. Johnson looking 
down upon him; later in the day came Lady Tree with 
her daughter, Sir Gilbert Parker, Mr. Gosse, and many 
others. To describe these brilliant drawings in detail is 
impossible: we need to see them, and see them more than 
once—and many of my readers will do this. Every one 
will have his or her special favourites. JI myself enjoyed 
immensely, among the politicians, ‘‘ The Cecils cross 
over’; ‘‘ Enfin Seuls’’—where Mr. Balfour is at peace 
to “‘tackle Benedetto Croce’’; Mr. Lloyd George 
depicted as ‘‘ The Rising Hope of the stern, unbending 
Tories ’’ ; ‘“ Count Wilhelm yon Hohenzollern rehearsing ”’ 
(on the chance he might be extradited) ‘* his demeanour 
in the dock’’; and ‘‘ Politics ’’—two young ladies of the 
club lady type—‘‘ M’dyah, doncher think Trotsky must 
be rarther a darling? . . . Isn’t there something rarther 
touching about him? Of co’rse a Red Terror would be 
rarther awful while it larsted. But orl the same, I do 
think, &c., &e.’’ 

Mr. Max Beerbohm, in a note of preface to the cata- 
logue, explains that the first forty-five of these carica- 
tures—including the admirable ‘* Churchill-Wells Con- 
troversy,’’ the somewhat scathing interview of Clio with 
Mr. Walter Long, ‘‘ When Labour Rules,’’ and ‘‘ Mr. 
Belloc’s Visit to the Vatican.’’—were done at the end of 
last year and the beginning of this; and that Numbers 
45-65—including the interview between Georg Brandes 
and G. B. Shaw, which’'a friend of mine acquired yester- 
day, ‘and the inimitable “‘ Sir Claude Phillips ‘ going 
on’ ’’—are a selection from those done in 1913 and 1914. 
Of course, the weakness of such an exhibition as this 
is that there are generally a certain number of drawings 
put in as a ‘‘ make-weight ”’ to fill up the number; but 
one feels this but little in the present case, and where 
Mr. Beerbohm enjoys his theme every line of the pencil 
tells, becomes alive and expressive. These satires are 
mordant, even merciless sometimes ; but if the sharp edge 
is felt, there is behind this a psychology which is often 
profound. 

On Thursday, May 19, the so-called ‘‘ Nameless 
Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings by Contemporary 
British Artists ’’ was opened, under the auspices of the 
Burlington Magazine, at the Grosvenor Galleries, We 
are informed that the selection and arrangement of the 
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paintings exhibited were entrusted to Mr. Charles Sims, 
R.A., Professor Tonks, and Mr. Roger Fry, who, for this 
purpose, divided British artists roughly into three groups, 
the Academics, Intermediates, and the Modernists, each 
choosing from the school represented what he considered 
the best works. We are adjured by the management of 
this exhibition to judge the pictures rather than the puta- 
tive painters, which would, I imagine at any rate, be the 
attitude of any respousible critic in any case—whether the 
painters were known or unknown: at the same time, the 
temptation is a strong one to guess the artists as we go 
round, and one which neither public nor critics can be 
expected to altogether resist. I myself should be inclined 
to suspect a Lavery in the family group in the Large 
Gallery, and with more conviction a Mrs. Swynnerton in 
the children in the Long Gallery, an H. Morley in ‘‘ The 
Lost Fawns’’ (is not this woodland being to be spelt 
differently from the animals?), a John Nash in ‘‘ Beacon 
Hill, Ellesborough,’’ certainly a Cadogan Cowper in 
‘“ Mrs. J. E. Christie,’’ possibly a McEvoy in the ‘* Lady 
in White,’ which is in any case very cleverly painted. 
The same may be said of the ‘‘ Nude ’’—a back view of a 
girl seated—in this room, which I cannot myself locate, 
nor yet in the next room the delightful noctugne of ‘‘ The 
Monastery ’’: though here I certainly would make the 
““ Sevrés Dish ’’ a Shannon, and the ‘‘ Miss Iris Tree ’’— 
seated on the end of a bed, a very clever piece of pers- 
pective seen at the distance of the next room—a Guevara, 
all these suggestions being only amusing shots. In 
sum, an interesting exhibition (two figure drawings, 
‘‘ Himalaya ’’ and ‘‘ The Bather’”’ in the Small Gallery 
must not be overlooked), but which does not seem likely 
to revolutionise modern British Art by its originality. 

At the Twenty-One Gallery the drawings and paintings 
of Reginald Hallward now on view have really the 
character which is suggested by their titles—‘‘ Dreamy 
Isles of Rest,’’ ‘‘ The Solitary Pond,’’ ‘‘The Vision 
Splendid ’’—of imaginative landscapes; and I like this 
artist's lithographic art in his series of ‘‘ The Temptations 
of Christ’’ and his ‘‘ Beauty Crucified.’’ His stained 
glass, some of this cleverly set up as windows on the 
ground floor, shows good design and colour, notably in 
the kneeling angel, a decoration for St. Matthew’s Church, 
Ealing Common, and this part of the exhibition might be 
of special interest to architects. At Walker’s Galleries, 
Matilda Brownell, an artist well known in New York, 
has some clever paintings of still life. Mr. Butler Bayliss, 
who belongs to the Birmingham group of painters, is 
showing his paintings at the Burlington Galleries, some 
of the best of which deal with that naturally beautiful 
country, devastated by modern industry, and hence known 
as “‘ The Black Country,’’ which is cleverly handled here. 

pri 


Art News of ordare 


AN important forthcoming sale at Messrs. Christie, Man- 
son and Woods is that of the fine old English silver and 
early English spoons from the collection of Lieut.-Col. 
H, R, Crompton Roberts, D.S.O., to be gold on Wednes- 
day, June 8. Some of this old silver going back to Queen 
Anne’s reign, to that of William and Mary, and yet 
farther to the Commonwealth and both the Charles’s is of 
very choice design; notably a William III. tankard with 
gadrooned border made by Thomas Ker of Edinburgh in 
1679. Worth noting too are the James I. “‘ tazza’”’ 
engraved with strapwork, a delightful Commonwealth 
porringer and cover and an Elizabethan ‘‘ tazza’’ in silver 
gilt, dating from 1583, and bearing the maker’s mark, 
which is a snail. The ‘‘ Seal-top’’ and ‘“‘ Slip-top”’ 
spoons, one Elizabethan, the others mostly of Stuart 
times, are in almost every case dated and of fine design. 

The new American Ambassador, Colonel Harvey, will 
unveil on May 30 the bust of Washington in the crypt 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Later fixtures are the dedication 
or presenting of the home of the Washington family at 
Sulgrave Manor, as public property, and the unveiling 
of a statue of Washington in Trafalgar Square. 
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A GENERAL meeting of the Royal Institute was held on 
Monday last, the 23rd inst., Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A., 
FORA. BA", in the chair: 

Mr. Arthur Keen, the Hon. Secretary, announced the 
decease of the following members: Herbert Wilham 

Walker, Associate, 1897, of Colombo, Ceylon; Captain 
Morley Pope, Licentiate, of Montreal; William Hampden 
Sugden, Licentiate, of Keighley ; also of the distinguished 
Honorary Corresponding Member, Professor Martin 
Nyrop, of Copenhagen, elected in 1906. 

The regrets of the Institute for the loss of these 
“members are to be recorded on the minutes of this meeting. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., then read a paper, 
of which we give an abstract, entitled 

‘“Tur DrsigN oF THE Picture THEATRE. ”’ 

One of the most astonishing developments of modern 
times has been the development of motion picture theatres, 
beginning as penny gaffs, then progressing through 
various stages to the higher level of good buildings 
specially erected by good architects, well equipped, a 
level whichawas considered final by the world of yesterday, 
which is even now as thoroughly out of date as things 
a hundred years old would be in any other range of 
development. Even opera houses of yesterday are puny 
and pitifully defective compared to the magnificent 
theatres, not gaffs, of the moving (literally) picture world 
- of to-morrow. 

The picture theatre of to-day seats 2,500 people more 
or less as a normal theatre, and has colossal brothers 
having a capacity of 5,000 and over, with a degree of 
dignity and value of design which very few real theatres 
possess. Theatre design, which has stood still for a 
hundred years, more or less, still perpetuates the old 
defects, despite the possibilities of modern construction, 
‘and the moving picture has overtaken the theatre, passed 
it, and incidentally applied to theatre design the impetus 
which conservatism and lethargy in design had stifled 
almost to death, at any rate in England. In Germany 
progress has been made, and recently in America the 
running had been taken up by the proper organisation of 
theatre design, beginning and often ending with the 
employment of really first-class architects. In England, 
unfortunately, the first-class architect has not been em- 
ployed as often as one would wish. 

The development of the picture theatre into an opera- 
house and concert-hall, a combination of pure stage 
settings and gorgeous decorations, cannot be conceived 
by any one who has not seen the latest thing in this way in 
any large town in America, and in New York repeated 
ea dozen times over. 

The picture theatre does introduce new features into 
theatre design, but not sufficiently radical to submerge 
the traditional theatre. Whilst in the ordinary theatre 
the seating must be concentrated to within the limits 
‘of carry of the spoken word, the picture theatre is limited 
only by the power of vision of the public, and, conversely 
to the ordinary theatre, the nearer seats are not of such 
great value as those further removed. 

The most serious limitation is the risk of distortion 
from angle views on to a flat screen, and again the early 
traditional fan-shaped theatre meets the difficulty by 
placing the fewest possible seats outside a reasonable 
angle of vision. As already stated, the limit of depth 
of a picture theatre is only regulated by the vision of the 
audience, and it is an open question whetlfer already in 
the larger theatres in America this has not been over- 
stepped. 

The planning of the picture-house revolves very 
largely about the projection of the picture on the screen, 
and which is combined with good vision or sighting for 
the body of the auditorium, and good exits in case of 
emergency, &c. Where the site is cheap and sufficiently 

ample a one-storey theatre is the most economical up 
to a seating capacity of 1,500 persons, but for expensive 
sites and for large capacities a double-storied theatne 
becomes essential ; roughly, by introducing a balcony the 
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‘the rear seats under the balcony. 


in a very small room should not be smaller. 
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seating can be doubled; thus a 3,000 theatre can ~ 
made to accommodate 1,500 on the auditorium floor an, 
1,500 in the balcony, Three-tier theatres, the usual ty 
for the normal theatre, are very difficult to work 
picture theatres. 2a 
To plan logically the demand for the greatest pos: 
number of seats at some little distance, say fifty or six 
feet from the screen, and yet not too far removed (1! 
feet), points to the fan-shaped theatre as being the me 
suitable; not only does it provide the maximum good — 
seats, but it eliminates the bad, near side-seats. — 
section, too, the converging sight lines suggest the conic 
outline, a return to the Roman vallerum in princip 
Again, the acoustical properties of the cone are as ne 
perfect as possible. Where halls are shorter than th 
distance the rear walls should be padded as sound ch 
bers, and if the hall is large the side walls and ce 
should be hollow, so as to increase the consonance. 
dome, however flat, reflects sound waves towards a f. 
and so causes an anti-climax of more or less intensity 
Sighting lines are usually so arranged that each pe 
has a clear view of the bottom of the picture, obta: 
by sloping the floor or stepping the balcony, as the 
may be, so that the vision line is three inches above 
vision line of the seat in front. This, with the possib 
of staging the seats, gives a clearance of six in 
between alternate rows of seats. Where the theatre h 
a balcony the top of the picture should be visible f 


A complication of sighting lines has been introd 
recently in the larger theatres, where an orchestr 
anything from forty to sixty performers plays a ¢g 
part in the entertainment given. These too mus 
within the vision of the entire house, so that the sigh’ 
lines must be lowered to give a clear view. 

The seating is usually spaced 2 feet 6 inches 
1 foot 6 inches in the cheaper seats, with a gradual 
crease in spacing up to 3 feet by 2 feet in the best 
No seating should be nearer the picture than the le 
of the screen; in other words, an angle of 60° for ¢ 
extremity of the screen will give the line of the first s 
and an angle of 120° will give the angle of the extre 
of seating to right and left. The seating usually radi 
to a point in the rear of the picture, and the bale 
follows the same curve. 

Projection is really the crux of the theatre pla 
or one ought more properly to say of the theatre s 
It is best to lay down the projection and to build 
theatre round it. The projection may be very 
worked from the back of the theatre in a building w 
a balcony, but becomes increasingly difficult wher 
or two balconies are introduced because of the a: 
of projection, which results: in either or both a ti 
screen and a distorted picture. Where the angle becom 
steep (say 15° from the horizontal) it is a question wheth 
a better method of projection may not be secured 
projecting from under the balcony, or from a boo 
the thickness of the balcony. a ee: 

The ideal projection, of course, is the perfectly ley 
throw, and this can be secured’ by these: latter m 
with, however, some little risk of vibration in the ba 01 
type of projection, but in a large theatre probably neg 
ible, and has the advantage of a short throw. The le 
of projection’ and the size of the picture are other 
culties ; the length of the projection should not ex 
100 feet, but up to 150 feet has been done, and 
picture will vary in size with the theatre itself, but 
rule any picture which appears to be over life-size fro 
the back of the auditorium is too big, and vice versd. 
12-foot picture is usually considered life-size, and unlk 


Throw. 
12 feet 50 fe. t 21 feet 
15 feet io 9?) Tb-teet: 24 feet 
18 feet . 100 feet 


The screen itself is better of solid plaster distemp 
white, and not of too smooth a surface (which refl 
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too sharply). Rear projection has been tried, but this is 
‘not considered as good as front projection. 

_ The auditorium of a theatre to seat 1,000 on one floor 
will need to be approximately 80 feet by 120 feet, and 
for 1,500 people 120 feet by 150 feet; with balconies, 
these figures can be doubled. Outside this a space in 
proportion for entrances, lobby, resting-room, &c., will 
be required. 

Sites should, of course, have at least two outside walls 
‘to streets, and where the capacity is 2,000 or over isolated 
sites should be selected or allowance made for lateral open 
‘spaces on the ground itself. 

The one-storey theatre is essentially the cheapest both 
to construct and to ventilate and torun. A very ingemous 
section adopted in America enables every inch of site to 
be profitably utilised as seating-room .by placing the 
entrances under the higher part of the raked floor, and 
leading into the seats by tunnels after the fashion of a 
modified amphitheatre. Such a theatre is easily emptied 
in case of emergency, need not be high internally, and 
even provides spaces for shops on the exterior walls under 
the seating. 

The two-storey theatre immediately introduces com- 
plications in planning which the one-storey theatre is 
free from—exit stairs, balcony constructions, &c.—and 
is even more complicated in the three-storey theatre. 

Balcony design has been radically changed, and 
‘instead of the restricting columns or timid cantilever 
construction of the theatre of the last century balconies 
are now designed to carry 1,000 to 1,500 persons on 
anything from twelve to twenty rows of seats, as well 
as probably a row of ‘‘ loges ’’ surrounding the outer rim 

of the balcony curve. These great balconies are built 
_ only partially on the cantilever principle. A great lattice 
girder ten or twelve feet deep is first placed at the nearest 
point to the front of the balcony which will provide 
sufficient depth. The cross-beams are then placed run- 
ning forward as cantilevers to the front edge. Through 
the spaces of this great lattice girder the tunnels feed- 
ing the seats have sufficient headroom to pass. This is 
certainly the most economical form of gallery construc- 
tion, and, compared with the huge cantilevers which it 
replaces, is very simple. 

It cannot be said that picture theatre designs have 
evolved any special expression either in internal decora- 
tive design or as external expression, beyond, perhaps, 
_ the more or less glorified niche as an entrance doorway. 

The very finest theatre in America have harked back 

toa kind of Pompeian Adams motive for their internal 
details, very tasteful, well modelled, and well designed. 
_ Many of the smaller theatres are distinctly bad in taste. 
The theatre internally needs very special powers of 
design; no preconceived ideas of symmetrical elevations 
are of any value. The design must build up from the 
plan and in visual effect concentrate on the proscenium 
opening, then gradually be reduced in value backwards. 
A symmetrical ceiling, circular or square, is nearly 
always an impossibility, and, besides, can never be seen 
except, perhaps, from a few seats at the rear of the 
balcony. -Likewise the flanking walls, cut up as they 
are by sloping floors and balconies, provide only, as a 
Yule, a comparatively small space near the proscenium, 
where any unrestricted wall space is available. These 
may be treated in a large way as a return and support 
to the proscenium, but the rest of the rear spaces are 
best left as a foil to the richness concentrated around 
the focal point, the proscenium. The funnel shape of 
the Goodyear Theatre at Akron, Ohio, eliminates many 
of the old prejudices, and approaches the logical views 
expressed. Externally the special character of the 
picture house is now recognised by its mass of posters, 
and artistically oscillates between the extreme of badness 
and a type of classical purity equally unresponsive to the 
use of the building. 

No doubt before long, as the process of evolution 

_ progresses, the picture theatre will be a thing of beauty 
and equal in standing to anything designed for other 
- purposes. ‘ 
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Discussion. 

Mr. A. E. Newbould, M:P., in proposing a vote of 
thanks, complained that Mr. Atkinson had been too 
modest in that he had not shown on the screen any of 
his own works. But if they looked round the room the 
audience would see what he was able to do in the way 
of picture theatre designing. It was very interesting to 
be shown what great developments and improvements 
had taken place in America. In 1914 the reports from 
that country were to the effect that we were at least 
equal to them. But owing to war restrictions it was 
impossible on this: side to continue to develop, and even 
now it was difficult’to build, consequently we have stood 
still. When cost of building once more approaches reason 
and labour difficulties are removed, he believed we would 
rapidly catch up America in this line. He wag sure 
some of those theatres in course of construction here 
would be equal to anything yet done. If a picture theatre 
his company was erecting at Brighton from the designs 
of Mr. Atkinson was not as good as any in America, it 
would be Mr. Atkinson who was to blame. 

Major Grierson, in seconding the vote of thanks, said 
that with our existing legislation architects had not a 
chance to prove what they could do. He did not think 
there would be any question when Mr. Atkinson’s picture 
theatre at Brighton is finished that England again leads 
the world in this kind of work. 

Mr. Walter Bayes, the painter, said he felt extremely 
strongly that the tremendous impetus towards picture 
theatres should in justice bring to the painter a certain 
return in relation to the architect. Painters had been 
robbed of the very name for their work; “‘ pictures ’’ no 
longer meant paintings but ‘‘ movies.’’ Formerly the 
the architect was a kind of compound of engineer and 
sculptor; now that buildings are made of steel, and stone- 
work has become a more abstract thing than it used to 
be, the architect has become a compound of the engineer 
and the painter. In this new field of design the art of 
the painter ought to find an opening. Personally he did 
not think the art of the painter was dead. The ‘‘ movies ’’ 
had, of course, cut them out completely for the moment ; 
but the human mind was so constituted that no sooner 
is it satiated than it recoils to the opposite direction. 
People would return to think how lovely to see some- 
thing that was still. It appeared to him that Mr. Atkin- 
son was a very able designer; his interest in colour and 
his willingness: to tolerate a painter as a collaborator 
marked him out as a man of great possibilities. 

Mr. Max Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., said the younger portion 
of his life was spent entirely in designing theatres. Mr. 
Atkinson in his paper had not differentiated between a 
theatre and a picture house, and had seemed to think 
picture houses were theatres. With that idea he (Mur. 
Clarke) did not agree. In emphasising the necessity for 
adequate staircases Mr. Clarke mentioned that he had 
made the drawings for the Exeter Theatre which was 
later burnt to the ground with many lives lost. On 
visiting the site some two days after he found half of 
one of the exits had been blocked up by the erection of 
a pay-box. Sir Henry Irving had been the first to intro- 
duce Pompeian decoration to a theatre and found that it 
cost four or five times as much as the usual kind. In 
conclusion Mr. Clarke said it made no difference to the 
directors of a picture house what the building was like 
so long as it paid. 

Mr. Maurice EH. Webb, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., emphati-. 
cally repudiated the last statement. 

Mr. S. P. Derbyshire, speaking as a director of cinema 
companies, said that thousands of poor people 
were putting their money into cinemas. The great 
problem facing the directors was to utilise the services: 
of architects without the expenditure of too much money. 

Mr. H. W. Cubitt, A.R.I.B.A., declared architects: 
did not exist merely to put the decoration on to a build- 
ing. Their primary duty was to design a building which. 
in plan and section suited its purpose. 

A vote of thanks was then carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson in acknowledging the vote: 
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remarked that an architect was useless unless he produced 
a building which can be worked on an economical basis. 
The planning and decoration were apparently looked upon 
as two separate things. To his mind they were not. If 
the deecration was too elaborate for the purpose of the 
directors it was bad. The brains that could not conceive 
a good plan could not conceive good decoration. An 
architect should give business men what they want. In 
the United States an architect is often competent to 
advise business men as to what they ought to do. Archi- 
tects in England had a great deal to learn. 
Future HVENTS. 


The honorary secretary announced that the next meet- 
ing will be held Monday, June 6, when an election of 
members will take place and the report of the scrutineers 
on the result of the elections to Council and Standing 
Committees will be announced. The meeting will be pre- 
reded by a special general meeting summoned by the 
Council under By-law 65, when the chairman will move 
that effect be given to the resolution of the general body 
passed on February 28 last that the entrance fees and 
annual subscriptions of honorary associates be abolished 
and that the by-laws be amended accordingly. Follow- 
ing the business meeting a demonstration arranged by the 
Science Standing Committee will be given of a machine 
for rapidly testing steel and other metals. 

The first of the Annual Provincial Conferences of the 
Institute will be held at Liverpool on June 24 and 25. 
Papers will be read, visits made to places of interest, 
and there will be an exhibition of drawings. The pro- 
gramme will be published at an early date, and the 
Council trust that members will be present from all 
parts of the Kingdom. 

A reception and garden party will be held by the 
President and Council at the Zoological Gardens on 
Peace Commemoration Day, Tuesday, June 28. 


Correspondence. 


Research on Building Materials. 


The Use of Lime instead of Portland Cement, 
and also a Note on Advertising. 
To the Editor of THe ArcHrrEor. 


Sir,—After reading the very practica! suggestions which 
Mr. Alan E. Munby recently gave at the meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects I have thought that 
perhaps the following notes may be of interest, for I do not 
think they are universally known, although people who have 
studied the use of lime may be aware of them. 

Lime Conerete.—While the war was being waged a firm 
had to put down a concrete floor at their works, and had 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient Portland cement, so they 
used lias lime concrete and floated over it with Portland 
cement mortar. This appeared to give a very good floor, 
and the only objection they had to make was the s'ow 
setting of the lime concrete. But after an interval of three 
years the floor sounds hollow here and there, owing to the 
ain. cement floating not adhering to the lime concrete! It 
has also cracked, and the surfaces adjacent to the cracks 
have been badly affected by the traffic. A warning not to 
place cement work over lime concrete, because lime has not 
sufficient cohesive strength to retain the cement rendering 
when subjected to traffic. Nevertheless, if cement plastering 
on a wall is well keyed it ho'ds the thin cozt of lime plaster 
which is often placed over it. 

Lime Plastering.—Probably the most fatal objection to 
the universal use of lime for exterior plastering is that a 
sharp frost will crumble the work if it follows while the 
lime plastering is damp. There are few months in England 
when we can be sure that the nights will not be frosty. 
If Portland cement is used it generally sets sufficiently hard 
to be unaffected by the frost, excepting during the severe 
frosts we get in the depth of winter. Labour is so expen- 
Sive nowadays that it is a serious matter to do work twice 
over, even if the material used is much cheaper. 

Mr. Munby mentioned that a patent was taken out in 
1856 for strengthening lime, a process which doubled the 
strength of the mortar, ‘ but nobody to-day appeared to 
be conversant with this patent method of strengthening 
lime.”? I do not wonder at this invention becoming obsolete, 
for to whose interest is it to advocate the use of lime made 
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according to an expired patent? Who will go to the expense 
and trouble of demonstrating its goodness and utility? 
Certainly nobody woud get any financial advantage from it, 
My experience of putting new methods of construction 
on the market is that, no matter how good they are, archi- 
tects are rightly conservative because of the serious liability 
which attaches to an architect’s adoption of anything which 
may be detrimental to the structure he erects. It is essen- 
tial that the uses and the non-detrimental effect of any 
new material should be advertised, otherwise it will remain 
unknown ; but in the year 1856 there were not the journals 
which now exist for publishing advertisements. = 
The following incident will better illustrate my meaning, 
One of the exhibitors at the recent Building Trades Exhibi- 
tion at Olympia asked me how to make his invention known 
to architects. When I told him what he would have to 
spend before he could benefit both himself and the archi- 
tects—for his invention was beneficial to the community— 
he departed shaking his head. Three days after he brought 
his wife to me, and she told me that I had much better 
have advised him to give the money to her! So I suppose 
this most admirable invention, which is patented, will lapse 
for want of publicity, like several other inventions which | 
have been introduced to my notice and which would hay 
undoubtedly benefited the building industry. 
It is an axiom among advertisers that advertisements 
cannot profitably sell a worthless article, but a worthy — 
article cannot be sold except by advertisement.—Yours, ie 
J. H. Kerner-Greenwoop. 


Kings Lynn, May 17. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago, 
. May 27, 1871, - | 


Mr. T. Rocer Smiru then proceeded to deal with the 
‘““ ARCHITECTURAL Examination.’ He deseribed its origi 
in the demand for a diploma to distinguish the well-edueate 
practitioner; and referring to the action of the Institute 
examining candidates for eligibility as district surveyo: 
considered that this had so far familiarised the profession — 
with the process. The system of the competitive examination 
for the Civil Service had also had great influence. Th 
reader then described the history of the establishment of 
examination at present carried out by the Institute—th 
primary proposal that it should be compulsory, which wa: 
rejected ; the proposal of a certificate, also rejected; and a 
length the arrival at the present system. The real purpose ol 
the undertaking had become defined thus: to show the student 
what to study, and to encourage and reward him by a cer 
ficate whether of proficiency or of distinction. The num 
of candidates had not hitherto been satisfactory; but th 
establishment of a preliminary examination -had recenth 
contributed to render the scheme more available. As to office- 
work, the lecturer pointed out the difference between the old — 
system of seven years’ apprenticeship and the new one of 
years’ pupilage, which must be duly admitted into the cal 
lation of what requires to be done by other means. 


In connection with the restoration of Peterborough — 
Cathedral, it has been decided to undertake now the repair 
of the roof of the south aisle of the nave (which requires — 
complete renovation), at an estimated cost of £2,100. AT a 

gether £7,000 has been received or promised towards the — 
£350,000 required for the complete restoration of the 
cathedral, and the money already in hand will nay for the 
work already in progress and the repair of the roof of the | 
nave. The Dean has intimated that in the Deanery Hall 
was some twelfth- and thirteenth-century stained glass, 
which came from the Cathedral at the time of the Crom-— 
wellian sacrilege. This glass was the only remnants in — 
Peterborough of some tons which were destroyed in the 
cathedral and cloisters. It was first fixed in a summer 

house in the Deanery garden, and when this structure fell 

down sixty years ago the glass was put into the windows of 
the hall. Similar glass was already in four windows of the 
apse, but the other two windows were a great eyesore, and he 

(the Dean) would be pleased to offer this glass to go back — 
into the Cathedral, where he thought it ought to be. Unfortu-— 
nately there was not enough glass in the hall completely to 
fill the two windows of the apse, but he thought if the Press 
would give publicity to the fact, possibly there might b> — 
some people in possession of similar stained glass and would 

restore it to the Cathedral. The Restoration Committee 

have referred the matter to the architect, in consultation — 
with glass exnerts, for an opinion as to whether the removal — 
and re-insertion of the glass was practicable and desirable. 


Bb. 
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‘Tue fires that some seven years ago so greatly devas- 
tated the largely thatched villages of Chesterford, near 
Saffron Walden, and Melbourn, in Cambridgeshire, serve 
‘to show that, whatever may be said to the contrary by 
enthusiasts for thatched roofs, there remains that risk. 
‘The heavier premiums on fire insurance in respect of 
thatch recognise this danger. Thatch hag indeed been in 
‘the past the source of much havoc, notably in the history 
of Blandford and Marlborough, to name but those two 
ses. ‘Directly to the great fires at Marlborough in 
(1553, 1679 and 1690 is due the rather striking architec- 
tural appearance of that town. Before those disasters it 
had been a town of the usual Wiltshire rustic village type. 
From its ashes it arose in a newer and more urban dignity, 
and so it remains exceptional. Most things in the 
town of Blandford date back to ‘‘ the fire,’’ which forms 
the great incident in the story of the place. Not that this 
was the only fire here. The town was several times burnt. 

In Camden’s time it was destroyed, but was rebuilt ; and 
the like happened again in 1677 and 1713. But the con- 
flagration of 1731 was at once the last and the greatest. 

{t began at a soap-boiler’s. How this event impressed 
ihe people of Blandford we may yet readily learn from a 

dump under the churchyard wall in midst of the High 

Street. Incidentally, we may notice the exquisitely 

‘ppropriate idea of making a pump the memorial of a fire. 

+ stands in a kind of shrine, and bears this inscription 

ecording that terrible happening : — 
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By Charles G. Harper. 


Illustrations.) 


BLANDFORD 


In Remembrance 
Of God’s dreadful visitation by Fire, 
Which broke out on the 4th of June, 1731, 
And in a few hours not only reduced the 
Church, but almost the whole Town, to Ashes. 
Wherein 14 Inhabitants perished 
But also two adjacent Villages; 
And 
In grateful Acknowledgment of the 
Divine Mercy, 
That has since raised this Town 
To its present flourishing and beautiful state; 
and to prevent, 
By a timely supply of water, 
(With God’s Blessing) the fatal 
Consequences of Fire hereafter ; 
This Monument 
Of that dire Disaster, and Provision 
Against the like is humbly erected 
By 
John Bastard, 
A Considerable Sharer 
In the great Calamity, 
1760. 


As a result of the rebuilding, Blandford is a town of 
unusual stateliness among small English market towns. 
The work was done at the time when the classic idea 
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HAYES BARTON.—Birthplace of SrR WaLTER RALEIGH. 


prevailed. It matters little in the general effect if, indeed, 
the details are coarse and debased. The culminating 
dignity resides in the tall church tower, which, with the 
body of the church, is advanced beyond the general 
building line. It is, however, built of a stone with a 
rather unpleasant greenish tint. 

To cope with the terrible dangers of burning thatch 
some curious olden devices were brought into use. These 
were the old ‘‘ fire-hooks’’ or ‘‘ thatch-anchors,’’ as 
they were variously styled, which may yet be found here 
and there in rural England, relics of the past. They sur- 
vive rather as curiosities than as practical engines for 
subduing fire. These were, in general, stout and ex- 
tremely heavy oaken poles, from 20 feet to 40 feet in 
length, furnished with strong iron grappling-hooks. 
They were used for pulling off the entire roof-covering, 
and were formidable appliances, possible to be used only 
by the united efforts of several men, aided in the case 
of exceptionally large and heavy examples by horses. 
Such are the ‘‘ thatch-anchors ’’ preserved at Banwell, 
near Weston-super-Mare. These are 20 feet in length 
and are headed like the flukes of an anchor, with four 
iron rings at the head of the pole and two at the butt, 
intended for the passing through them of ropes, to enable 
a larger number of men to help. These Banwell 


‘‘thatch-anchors ’’’ hung in one of the church aisles until ° 


In 1887 they 
They 


1812, and were then placed in the tower. 
were removed to a shed behind the fire station. 


are fine examples, and are dated 1610, being thus per- 
Here is also a fire engine 


haps the earliest in existence. 
of the same date. 
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It seems at first strange how often the church 
used as the place of storage for these old fire-hooks; but 
on reflection it will be obvious that the reason lay in the 
church being the only building long enough convenient 
to house these cumbrous contrivances, which, if th 
efficiency was to be maintained, could scarcely be exposed 
to the weather. Now that they are never likely again 
to be used, they have been expelled. Thus, at Ivinghoe, 
in Buckinghamshire, the old fire-hooks, removed from. 
the church, are to be found on the churchyard-wall, ai 
the west end of the, building, under a sort of pent-hou 
roof. Others of this type are to be discovered at A 
ford, Kent, in possession of the fire brigade; at Melbo 
Cambridgeshire; at Welwyn, Herts, on the wall of an 
old cottage in the churchyard; there are two which for 
long years have hung on the side wall of a house 
Linton, Cambridgeshire, which until 1903 was the *‘ Race 
Horse’’ inn. They are oddly pronged.. 


The 4 
ringed hook end of a very large and clumsy specimen | 
preserved in the ancient church of St. Benet, Cambridge. 
It was used last in- the Market Hill fire of Septembe 
1849. A photograph on view in the church from an old 
etching displays the scene, with the fire-hook in action. 
Other hooks of the same kind are yet in the church of 
St. Bartholomew, Great Gransden, Huntingdonshire, 
others at St. Ives and Long Stanton. - a 

A fire-hook, formerly kept in the church of Burgh 
St. Peter, on the Waveney, in Norfolk, seems to hav 
disappeared. That, as already mentioned, is a thate 


chiefly of brick, in eccentric diminishing stages.. 
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SUPER WATER PAINT 
IN 40 STANDARD SHADES 


Other Reasons 
for Specifying. 


Beautiful 
Everlasting 
Artistic 

Uniform in shade 
Durable 
Economical 
Xcellently bound 
Obliterating 


Lustrous 


IT IS 


BROWN & CRITCHLEY, LiD., 


LENZIE, SCOTLAND. 


Telegrams: Walpa, Leazie. Telephone: Kirkintilloch 51, 


\\ Reg? Trade Mark 
Contracts 


Low quotations usually re- 
ceive favourable attention. 


Painting contractors can 
submit low estimates for 
coating all kinds of struc- 

tuval erections with 
“ Bitumastic” Coloured 
Solutions, for the covering 
\ capacity varies from 2,000 
sq. ft. to 3,500sq ft.(2coats) 
per cwt., whilst the cost per 
cwt. is less than that of lead 
paints. Y.t ‘’ Bitumastic ’ 

lasts five times as Icng and 
renders rust impossible. 
Black, Red, Brown, Green, 

and Grey colours supplied. 

Write to Dept. ‘‘D’’ for 
full particulars. 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne, London. Glasgow, River peck 
Leeds, Cardiff, Hull, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Lowestoft. Dublin, etc. 
Telegrams—"BITUMASTIC,” 


“LLL 


Telephones in every office. 
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: with pure Asbestos fibre. 
rot- resisting. 
and improves with age. 


FOR ROOFS— 


slate—half the weight, 
Wen pernicent. cheaper. 
and punched with nail and rivet holes. 


FOR WALLS AND CEILINGS— 


‘*POILITE” (Bell’s Asbestos Cement) Tiles. 


Size 153152 inches. 


The Modern Builders Material. 


} “POLITE 


**POILITE” is made of best London 
Portland Cement, strengthened tenfold 
“POILITE” is” fire, damp, and 
Jt is easy to erect, can be nailed or sawn, 
No upkeep cost, 


Stronger than 
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i 
Great oe, in substructure. Hin 
Chamfered HA ; 


“ POILITE ” (Bell’s Asbestos Cement) Flat Building Sheets. 
Smooth, hard, fireproof sheets in place of the old time 
out-of-date plaster. For inside or outside walls, Three 
standard sizes ;> 8.ft_ x4 ft. ;  6-ft. x4 ft-a- and@ 4: {t.x<4 ft." 
7s in. thick and upwards. 


**HURCAN” BUILDING SLABS—For ie and efficient 
housing. No plastering. Speedy erection. Cost of labour 
and mortar halved. Appearance as dressed stone. 
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GALLOPS HOMESTEAD. 


Fire was indeed an ever-present ’terror in the old days. 
An ancient fire-bell hung in the belfry of the west-country 
Abbey of Sherborne, in Dorset, is dated 1652, and bears 
the initials ‘‘J. W. T. C.,’’. with the prteous rhyme :— 


Lord, quench this furious flame; 
Arise, run, help put out the same. 


The choice of a rhyme by.a versifier obviously very hard 
beset for one makes quaint reading, but the frantic state 
of the rustic mind in the presence of fire appears elo- 
quently pictured in this singular couplet. © There has 
always, of course, been abundant historic reason at Sher- 
borne for dreading fire, a great conflagration having 
almost wholly destroyed the Abbey in 1437, while numer- 
ous later fires have devastated the picturesque little town. 
The bell itself is alike of unusual shape and of uncanny 
sound. The rim is incurved; producing, as no doubt was 
intended, a most distinctive and individual note. 
Although we cannot declare that in olden times thatch 
was a more common roofing in any one part of England 
than another, yet it will be found that in Cambridge- 
shire and Huntingdonshire more exact measures were 
taken for dealing with thatched roofs in case of fire than 
are to be discovered elsewhere. What special means 
were adopted, if any, for pulling off burning roofs with 
fire-hooks in other regions does not appear, but in those 
parts it was the custom to build into the wall-plates under 
the eaves a series of iron rings. These are extremely 
interesting to the inquirer into old methods of fire-quel- 
ling. The rings, or ‘‘ ringles,’’ as the rustics name them, 
are to this day frequently to be seen under the eaves of 
old houses and cottages in and around Cambridge and 
Huntingdon. I have not observed them in other districts 
of England. They were provided for the purpose of 
affording a hold to the fire-hooks. They represented 
the maximum of efficiency, for, instead of laboriously 
seeking a grip upon the burning thatch, by this means 
the entire roof could be pulled off at once (and probab]~ 
the careful critic may be allowed to add a great deal of 
the walling destroyed at the same time). These rings 
were to be noted, and may yet be, in some cases, at 
the ‘‘ Lion,’’ Petty Cury, the ‘‘ Globe ’’ inn, Newmarket 
‘Road, Stourbridge Chapel, the ‘‘ Hoop ’’ Hotel, Nos. 48 
and 60-Bridge Street, 27 Trinity Street, 22 Sidney Street, 
5 Benet! Street, all in Cambridge, and the Master’s Lode 
Peterhouse, which Cambridge men, ever irreverent, call 
‘“* Pothouse’’ or ‘‘ Pots,’’ and ignorant outsiders ‘‘ Peter- 
house College.’’ Other rings may be remarked at 
Trumpington, and at Newmarket. They are not very 
noticeable by the casual wayfarer, being little larger than 
the rings on domestic curtain-poles, and, usually, very 
much overhung by the eaves, they inhabit a kind of con- 
tinual twilight. Sometimes it is seen that a house 1s 
provided with several of these rings. For example, there 
are no, fewer than five under the eaves of a house and 
shop at Linton, opposite where the old fire-hooks still 
hang. © These’ features some years ago attracted the 
attention of another observer, who read a paper on the 
subject before the Cambridgeshire Antiquarian Society. 
Tt was reported in the ‘‘ Cambridge Chronicle,’’ in the 
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finished, attracted by a certain air of piquan 
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statement that ‘‘ Communications were made by Mr. G 
Wherry upon ‘ The rings under the ears of old houses.’ » 

‘“ Rings under the Eaves of Old Houses ’’; an anti- 
quarian rather than an entomological title, was’ the-true 
matter of the dis¢ourse. :The misprint ‘makes «ai cho 
companion with the famous ‘‘ battle:scared:veteran ” a 
the almost equally famed ‘‘ See the pale martyr with h 
shirt on fire,’’ instead of ‘‘of fire.’”’ ‘Lest I be suspected 
of telling a vain tale, I bid you, as Mr. Kipling says, 
‘‘ seek it in the files.’’ There, in’ due’course, the rep 
will be found, under date February 28, 1908. 

The revival of thatch, whatever the causes, part 
artistig and in part economic, is to be welcomed by 
who have at heart grace and beauty: Among the earli 
of modern country houses to be designed for thatch w 
{ suppose, Gallops Homestead, the residence of 
S. F. Edge, near Ditchling, Sussex. It would seem 
have been completed some twenty years ago. 


Architectural Heresies of a Painter 


Tue third of the series of public lectures arranged by t 
Literature Committee of the Royal Institute of Briti 
Architects was given on the 19th inst. at 9 Conduit Stree 
W., by Mr. Roger E. Fry. There was again a well-fill 
room. 
Mr. Fry, who took the above subject for his them 
said he had little doubt that his audience would agr 
with the assertion that all was not well with mode 
architecture. It was just possible that, from 
ignorant, disgruntled murmurings, suggestions might 
picked up capable of elaboration. The ‘“ Heresies ” 
enumerated as follow :— 4 

No. 1.—We have substituted for the art of archite 
ture the art of dressing buildings according to fashion. 

No. 2.—This phenomenon is more or less worl 
wide, In the false architecture which results # 
English is distinguished by its lack of the sense of scal 

No. 3.—It is distinguished also by its good tast 
Good taste in this sense is a social rather than an eesthet 
virtue. a 

No. 4.—There are two possible kinds of beauty in a 
building: (a) material beauty, which is also the beauty 
a locomotive or a panther, and this results from tl 
clear expression of function; (b) esthetic beauty whit 
results from the clear expression of an idea. We of th 
country have so arranged that neither of these beau 
occur in our buildings. —. 

No. 5.—Adsthetic beauty in a building is essent: 
the same as that of sculpture. It results from th 
pression of a plastic idea. There has hardly ever 
eesthetic architecture in England, and there has bee: 
less sculpture. | ‘a 

No. 6.—Our architecture does not express 
ideas but historico-social ideas. = Sm 

No. 7.—It is founded upon social snobbery. — 

No, 8.—The vices of modern English archit 
have almost always been inherent in the architect: 
England. Modern conditions have brought ov 
rash. ia ae 

No. 9.—Modern conditions and modern sei 
put into the hands of architects the greatest opp: 
in the history of the world. They have missed 
pletely. ' Se. 
No, 10.—To a great extent this is not their fa 

In elaborating his first thesis Mr. Fry parall 
vagaries of fashion in dress with those in archi 
and pointed out how buildings which, after they w 


- 


become démodé in a few years, and, like clothe 
year, when they are dowdy they are done for. 
some novelty of so-called style, which is really 
ence to some past epoch not recently exploited, h 
air of chic and suggests social alertness. But the 
style, after starting its career in the smart world 
ally descends to lower and lower social depths 
style was the perfect adaptation of the means of ex 
sion to the idea. Style as it is understood in moe 
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architecture is essentially a social symbolism: It 
implies a belief that beauty is something material, abso- 
lute, fixed, and determined like a chemical element, 
which can pass from one, combination to another un; 
changed and unaffected ; whereas, in fact, beauty 1s a 
relative quality which inheres in the forms of the object 


of art only in so far as it is an evident sign of an inward |» 


spiritual state on the part of the artist. That is the 
reason why nothing is so unlike an original work of art 
as a copy of it—since it is inevitably the expression of a 
totally different spiritual condition. It is, nevertheless, 
quite possible for an architect so to assimilate the prin- 
ciples of a past style as to be able really to create 
something entirely new whilst using similar forms. The 
most obvious example of such a successful and creative 
pastiche being the Renaissance architecture of Italy. 
The general planning and disposition of Westminster 
Cathedral shows, in the opinion of Mr. Fry, just such a 
free creative movement along the lines of a past style as 
alone justifies pastiche. But, alas! what is one to Say to 
the incredible museum of pastiches which makes up most 
of modern London? What a jargon, what a chattering 
of Babu-pidgeon-English, what a patchwork of odd 
phrases picked up here and there and stuck together any- 
how as the hazard of momentary convenience suggests ! 

The characteristics of our own architecture were 
thought by Mr. Fry to be (1) the absence of the sense 
of scale, and (2) the presence of a certain kind of good 
taste. We English, he said, seem incapable of a free 
or generous gesiwre. We cramp and skimp and cower. 
We finish our tiny details with short-sighted, ant-like 
industry. We invented, alas! the ‘* cosy corner.’* And’ 
the cosy corner in one form or another marks most of 
our building. Compare our snug little Gothic cathedrals, 
built piecemeal and without any generous, comprehensive 
plan, with the vast pretentions of French cathedrals built 
under the impulse of a single, all-compelling élan, or with 
the great bare emptiness of Italian churches of the same 
period. 

At no time in the world’s history has there been a 


greater opportunity than now of displaying that natural ; 


beauty which results from clear expression of function. 
At least, said Mr. Fry, we could have a great deal of 
engineering beauty in our towns; but, alas! the engineer 
is intimidated by the pressure of social prestige. He, 
poor man, is not an artist, and society demands art— 
so he has to allow an architect to put on, the art—or he 
may even himself have enough ‘general knowledge: ~ of 
‘* styles ’’ to put on the art-himself. 

Mr. Fry does not consider’ that most modern archi- 
tects, pre-occupied as they are with architectural costume, 


ever make much of the possible play of the elementary — 


plastic forms. They do not feel plastically; their minds 
do not move freely in three dimensions, they think and 
feel in the flat. If they did feel ‘plastically’ they would 
probably discover all sorts of untried possibilities: in the 
combination of these forms, and in the adoption of them 
to particular ground plans and. to. peculiar situations. 

The essence of Gothic. architecture had been the purely 
engineering discovery of how to build a stone greenhouse. 
All its forms were dictated-by the structural, necessities 
that this implied; but our early English architects used 
these forms as fashionable ornaments. They continued 
to pierce wall surfaces instead of building with glass walls. 
It was hardly till the Perpendicular that they began to 
use the Gothic structure with logical certainty and free- 
dom. The same thing happened here with the Re- 
naissance. Therefore; it must be admitted that the vices 
of modern English architecture had always been more or 
less inherent in our tradition. 

In modern architecture new constructional possibilities 
are accepted slowly and with a kind of grudging re- 
luctance. Instead of inspiring the invention of new and 
appropriate plastic forms, the new methods, said Mr. 

Fry, seem to-be slurred over and buried beneath the-old 
stylistic conventions. In,scme modern painting, .how- 
ever, there is just this atmosphere of fervour, of pas- 
sionate research, of adventure, of inquiry, and eager 
expectation, which marks a period of esthetic achieve- 
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ment. How much greater that achievement would be 
if there were only a small group of architects ready to 
join in these voyages of discovery and to supply and 
receive mutual counsel and support!» 


f 


New Catalogues. 


DanieL Apamson & Co., Lap., Dukinfield, have issued 
a catalogue under the title of ‘‘ Compressed Air as applied 
to Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, and Water Supply.’ The 
Adamson pneumatic sewage ejectors have been known to 
engineers for a considerable number of years; the present 
catalogue describes and illustrates their latest patterns. 
Messrs. J. & W. Stewart, 12 Berkeley Street, London, 
W., who are specialists in reinforced concrete and concrete 
piling, have issued as an eight-page reprint an article 
descriptive of a large grain silo erected for the Merchants’ 
Warehousing Co., Ltd., Dublin. This building was designed 
by Messrs. Batchelor and Hicks, of Dublin, in. conjunction 
with Messrs. Henry Simon, Ltd., engineers, Manchester, 
who supplied the machinery equipment. The whole of the 
reinforced concrete work was designed and carried out by 
Messrs. J. & W. Stewart from their patented system of 
“©, P.’’ (cast in place) piling up to the roof. This is a 
very interesting example of construction, and it is well 
shown by photographs and drawings... : 
Frepk. Brapy & Co., Lrp., Eclipse Iron and Steel Works, 
Glasgow, were recently in the happy position of being 
compelled to enlarge their factory for making metal case- 
ments. In their latest catalogue they illustrate a few of 
their designs and sections for various types and sizes of 
opening parts, ‘but they are prepared to manufacture case- 
ments.of every. description to suit architects’ requirements, 
either in steel or gunmetal. Three pages are devoted to 
diagrams illustrating the correct way of measuring open- 
ings, and four to stays and handles. Among their recent 
contracts are the Law,,Courts in Johannesburg, the Post 
Office at Pretoria, Hyde Park Hotel in London, the new 
School of Art. in Edinburgh, the Londonderry Guildhall, 
and the Glasgow Royal Infirmary. - x 
Tue Natronat Raprator Co., Lrp., London and Hull, 
have had three new leaflets printed for insertion in their 
current catalogue, dated September 1919. One leaflet, 
paged 48a and 48s, gives particulars of the ‘‘ Ideal Cookan- 
heat’’ as finally arranged; exhaustive tests have shown 
highly satisfactory results in regard to the three duties of 
cooking, ‘heating, and’ hot-water supply. Leaflet 47 
describes the ‘‘ Ideal Draught Alarm,’’ which can be set 
overnight, on the principle of the alarm clock, to operate 
the dampers of a heating or hot-water supply boiler at any 
pre-arranged “hour the following morning, and thus ensure 
hot,water or warm rooms at the required time by admitting 


“ inereased air supply to the fire and causing this to burn 
_more. briskly. 


A third leaflet, pages 894 and 89x, gives 
information regarding the Westinghouse Steam Thermostat, 


which, can be adapted to any kind of ‘‘ Ideal’’ radiator 


and makes it possible to secure the advantages of hot-water 
heating in conjunction with the convenience of steam. 

Merpway’s Sarery Lirr Co., Lrp., 1 and 2 Bucklersbury, 
E.C. 4, haye produced ‘avery effective and handsome 
eatalogue by the simple expedient of displaying judiciously 
a few of the many important buildings in which “‘ Medway ” 
lifts have been recently installed, as well as a larger number 
of photographs of the lifts themselves. As the company can 
look -back on forty years’ practical experience and are 
makers .of high-grade electric, hydraulic, and hand lifts 
and cranes for all purposes, there is an interesting diversity 
of types shown. Apart from mechanical excellence, the 
general artistic level of design as exemplified in ornamental 
enclosures and cages is notably high in the passenger lifts. 
The company design and manufacture the whole of their 
lifts, from start to finish, with the exception of the motors. 
Before despatch each gear and controller is thoroughly 
tested under working conditions and every possible pre- 
caution taken’ to ensure - satisfaction. A shield type of 
collapsible gate, suitable for every purpose now served by 
shutters or partitions, is the latest novelty ; by it the opening 
is entirely closed. The concluding portion of the catalogue 
is devoted to an impressive list of users of Medway’s 
‘‘Britain’s Best’’ electric lifts. Besides the War Office, 
the Admiralty, the Office of Works, and the Post Office, 1 
includes names of installations not only all over the country, 
but also all over the world... - sea SS ieilame 


Mr: F.gA. BRowy, chief architect’s ‘assistant to the 
Essex County Council, has been appointed Deputy County 
Architect of Cheshire, at a salary of £550, rising to £650. 
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The London 


Ir is a matter of common knowledge that the Metro- 
politan Building Acts will be revised and amended 
during the next few years, and it is very necessary 
when that time comes that their various clauses 
should be exhaustively overhauled, and that the 
result of such revision should, if possible, take the 
form of a Code Napoleon rather than an addition to 
the voluminous Acts and amending Acts which now 
constitute the building law of London. We hope 
that district surveyors who administer the Act will 
be given much more discretionary power than they 
now possess, and that the law will be rendered 
‘simpler and more elastic than at present. 

Tt is easy to understand how complications must 
arise in attempting to meet every possible contin- 
gency that may arise in buildings erected under the 
direction not only of trained architects, but of specu- 
lative builders and others who have had little educa- 
tion in planning, and sometimes little knowledge of 
construction ; but in reality the two classes of men 
‘should be treated on a different footing. Two men 
may design a room of equal superficial area with 
equal window spaces, yet in the one case a room 
may be well lighted and efficiently ventilated, and 
in the other the reverse of those conditions may 
obtain. Similarly, the disposition of open space in 
rear of a building may be so manipulated by a skilful 
designer that a relatively smaller area is more 
efficient than a larger one for purposes of ventila- 
tion and lighting. A space in rear of a building may 
also be so disposed as to be of greater or less use 10 
the adjoining premises, while it would sometimes be 
easy to demonstrate that a design which infringed 
sections of the Building Act was actually more 
hygienic than one which did not. 

Some of the sanitary provisions laid down are too 
nigid. An area of 100 ft. super. may be quite un- 
necessary for a certain ventilating area, while on 
the other hand it may be insufficient in another case. 
This depends entirely on its position and the type 
of building of which it forms a feature. The recula- 
tions about soil pipes and other sanitary adjuncts 
need revision, both in the Metropolitan Building Acts 
and those of every urban and rural district in the 
country. Why should no one be permitted to carry 
soil pipes internally if they are made of lead? In 
Manchester soil pipes must be internal ; in other dis- 
tricts they must be external, and there is no reason 
for such discrepancies. The whole of the provisions 
with regard to places of public resort, theatres, and 
concert halls require simplification and relaxation. 

Tn the interests of the public it must be remem- 
bered that if by unnecessary regulation the cost and 
difficulty of building is increased, the public suffer 
as a whole, for such regulations keep down the rate- 
able value of the metropolis, and so necessitate 
steater rates for a smaller number. It is in the 
public interest that rates should be as light as pos- 
sible, and that a greater number of remunerative 
undertakings should be encouraged in every town, 
80 that the area of collection should be widened. 


Building Act. 


Rating, like taxation, should not be heavy enough 
to reduce the total receipts ; but even before the war 
it was sufficiently onerous to necessitate the 
moving of great industries to the country and to the 
Clyde and Tyne. The cost of building is only one 
of many factors which keep the rateable value of the 
metropolis down, but it is a factor, and one which 
over-regulation has rendered more acute. 

We do not impute blame to those who administer 
the Building Act. They—whether district  sur- 
veyors or officials of the County Council—have their 
duties laid down for them by the Act. They cannot 
exercise discretionary powers if they have none— 
save at their own risk—a risk that a prudent man 
objects to taking. Nor is it their fault that the 
London Building Acts are now expressed in a com- 
plicated series of enactments which none but an 
official can thoroughly master. 

Probably, reduced to the simplest and shortest 
form, it will be impossible to codify the London 
Building Acts in a short document, but there is one 
way in which public interests might be served. 

If a special court were formed, consisting of 
architects, officials of the London County Council, 
and legal experts, and this body were given discre- 
tionary powers, not only to interpret the Act, but 
to override its provisions where they thought fit, and 
if this body were entitled to charge a fee of, say, 
one-half of 1 per cent. on the cost of the building 
schemes brought before them, it could be maintained 
without cost to the public. 

The theatre or hotel promoter, or the business 
organisation might have their schemes examined by 
such a body, whose sanction would safeguard the 
community, while their freedom from binding enact- 
ments would enable them to consider each proposi- 
tion on its merits. Such an institution would relieve 
the district surveyor and the officials of the Council, 
while it would be at the option of anyone who built 
to use the ordinary or special channels for their 
particular business. 

But while we advocate the elimination of un- 
necessary restrictions, we believe the London County 
Council: might introduce new restrictions of an 
esthetic character in the interests of the whole com- 
munity. We allude specially to the curse of the dis- 
played advertisement and the question of the shop 
front. With regard to the former, we should like 
to see it made illegal to put any lettering on the front 
of a building other than that introduced over a shop 
front or at the sides of an office doorway. We might 
build structures which would surpass the Parthenon 
in their beauty, but there is no authority to prevent 
the erection of lettering glorifying the name of a 
patent soap and carried across the windows of their 
facades. One of our main thoroughfares in the 
neighbourhood of Tottenham Court Road has been 
chosen by an outfitter to erect some unpleasing 
figures which advertise the men’s underclothing he 
inakes. The building so decorated is not beautiful, 
but it would be difficult to convince an intelligent 
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stranger that those who permitted such things had 
any feeling for architecture. 
With regard to the shop front, we should like to 
gee the facia lines over shop fronts regulated in 
height and size for whole districts, the size and 
character of lettering on them fixed, and the prohibi- 
tion of all other permanent lettering on the building. 
As it. is, if we want to find the name of a shop we 
sometimes find it above, and sometimes below, the 
window, whereas in other cases it is written 
diagonally across windows or stands out in metal 
letters across the front. These devices cost the 
trader money, while they lead to the spread of an 
evil habit, for the modest shopkeeper cannot afford 
to be silent when placed between flamboyantly- 
inclined neighbours. We would go still further and 
lay down as a regulation that a fixed proportion of 
voids and solids should be employed by everyone who 
erects a shop front. It is beside the point to argue 
that we can construct a shop front without visible 
supports, for we know it is only a question of how 
much we are willing to pay whether we have a shop 
front 20 ft. or 60 ft. wide. Why should any man 
be allowed to so construct a front as to spoil the 
eosthetic value of a portion of a street? ‘The whole 
objéct gained is a few feet more window space, and 
if everyone had to submit to the same limitations the 
relative appeal of each tradesman to the public would 
remain as it is to-day. If enything, we should be 
protecting the smaller shopkeeper, who is not able 
to pay the heavy cost of acrobatic constructional 
feats, and so such limitations would be essentially 
democratic in character. <A shop is, intrinsically- 
speaking, but a mere storehouse for the sale and dis- 
play of goods, and the shopkeeper is usually a middle- 


llustrations. 
HOTEL AT THE DAM, AMSTERDAM. Mewis & Davis, Architects. 


Notes and Comments. 


A Crowning Outrage. 

Tue destruction of the Dublin Custom House by 
organised incendiarism is the greatest outrage yet 
wrought by the murder-gang who have brought discredit 
on the name of Ireland. There have been even more 
brutal and disgusting exhibitions of criminalism, but 
none more senseless. Whatever difference may exist in 
politics, there can be no reason for destroying a fine build- 
ing which would at the present time cost several hundred 
thousand pounds to replace. We have little doubt that 
the damage done will be found to be partial, as the mas- 
sive stone fronts.of the era can hardly be destroyed by 
fire, but unquestionably a very large sum will have to be 
expended if Gandon’s masterpiece is to be restored. The 
Custom House is a building which may truly be said to 
be to Dublin what Somerset House is to London, and 
we can realise what an architectural loss the destruction 
of Somerset House would be to London. It would be a 
fitting punishment if the incendiaries who were caught 
red-handed had to spend the remainder of their lives 
working in chain-gangs on the repair and erection of build- 
ings, though it would be even better if they were shot and 
the world ridded of a gang of dangerous criminals. It 
will be remembered that Gandon’s other great building, 
the General Post Office, was destroyed in the rising of 
1916. 


Mr. Fry’s Criticisms. 
“Tre Times ’’ devotes a half column to the report of 
an interview with Sir Reginald Blomfield on Mr. Fry’s 
recent paper at the Institute. We think this is giving 
the subject too much importance, as Mr. Fry said nothing 
which is remarkable, except as an example of what a 
man may say to render himself notorious. Probably a 
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roan. We are not exalting commerce and industry 
by giving him licence, for the home of industry and 
commerce is the factory, the mine, and shipyard, 
If we want to honour commerce, let us think of the 
places where actual production takes place, and not 
the mere market for sales. The interior of as 
or shop is a field for good arrangement suitable fo 
display. Their outsides shouid not, we think, 
that of public buildings or constitute a monsér. 
advertisement. The public authority erects ple 
for the bestowal of rubbish in the public streets ; 
should like to see the great mass of unmeaning 
vulgar rubbish which spoils our streets cleared of 
our buildings. 4 

To sum up, we recognise the great work th 
County Council has done for London, and we wo 
urge 1t to simplify and recodify the Building Act 
far as it is possible to do so, and to erect a sp 
tribunal on a self-supporting basis which wo 
examine schemes put before it, sanctioning the 
otherwise, after examination. For esthetic p 
poses, we should like to see the powers of the on 
County Council very widely extended, for they, < 
they alone, can insist on an end being put to 
vulgarisation of the metropolis. The effor 
private societies and individuals can in this direct 
do little, nor can we trust to the effectiveness of 
dividual example. We have not made a suggest 


7 


increase the necessity for enlarged official staffs. 
the other hand, the salutory reforms advocated w 
tend to decrease the cost of building in the m 
politan area, and would lessen the amount of the 
inevitable red tape, from the superabundance of 
which we all suffer. 4 


a 
* 


large crowd would assemble to watch the Prime Mi 
pass down Whitehall in a clown’s dress, and eccen 
of any kind unfortunately always secures undue n 
We believe if the Press would pass a_ self-deny 
ordinance and give absolutely no report of foolish sayi 
and doings that we might in a few decades purge 
life from notoriety hunters. This even applies to g 
and more serious things. If we could imagine the FE 
of the whole country taking no notice of the coal strike 
beyond the bare mention that it had taken place, 
believe the colliers would now be working and a si 
silence would be very efficacious in putting an é 
Irish disturbances. For it is obvious that mis 
persons will do what they know is either wrong or a 
if they are only supported by sufficient notice, w 
cold douche of absolute silence would free us fr 
plague of decadent writers, futurists, would-be r 
tionists, and others, who, as W. 8. Gilbert put it, ** 

never be missed.’’ 


The President of the R.I.B.A. and the Associa 

Tue President of the R.I.B.A. has sent an inyitati 
all the Associates of the Institute to meet him and 
Hon. Secretary on Tuesday, June 7, at 4.30, to disc 
the steps taken towards the Unification of the Professi 
The proceedings will be quite informal. The Presid 
trusts that the engagements of Associates will pet 
them to attend, and that they will express their vi 
frankly. If they do so the meeting is likely to be a f 
longed one! Although we have no doubt that the 
ject has been exhaustively discussed by the Unifica 
Committee, we are not greatly drawn towards either 
the solutions proposed. We believe it would have b 
preferable to create a fourth class of Members, sim 
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THE WELSH NATIONAL EXHIBITION, CARDIFF. —View of Proposed Concert Hall. 


entitled Members of the R.I.B.A., and to take in the 
Members of the Society into this class, which would 
automatically come to an end in time. Such a plan would 
leave the organisation of the R.I.B.A, unaffected, and 
everyone desirous of passing into its various classes would 
do so by the ordinary channels. The Society might be 
left to divide their members into two divisions, the first 
of which would have the voting powers of Fellows and 
the second of Associates; the bwo Classes: to be allocated 
m the ratio of the present proportion of Fellows and 
Associates. But for reasons we have explained, though 
we are glad to think that Unification should come, we 
do not regard it as being as important as other matters, 
which it lies with the individual to promote personally and 
on which his success will mainly depend. 


The Welsh Internationa! Exhibition. 


Iv is proposed to hold a great International Exhibition at 
Cardiff from May to November, 1922, which will be 
devoted to illustrating the Industrial Development of 
Wales, and will be divided into sections of mining, agri- 
culture, education, health and housing, fine arts and 
historical matters. ‘There will be a permanent Concert 
Hall which will have a seating capacity of 6,000 to 7,000, 
and will be situated near the main entrance. We give a 
general view of the buildings from a design prepared by 
Sir Charles Ruthen, which are to be erected in Sophia 
Gardens Field. It has been generously offered for the 
purpose by the Marquis of Bute. Mr. Lloyd George will 
be President, while the exhibition is already officially 
recognised by ‘the Ministries of Education, Health, Mines, 
and Agriculture, the head of each Ministry accepting the 
position of honorary president of a section of the Exhibi- 
tion, It is already proposed that the Concert Hall should 
form a permanent building, as a hall of its dimensions is 
needed in Cardiff. The taste for exhibitions seems to be 
@ universal one, and we have little doubt that this 
ambitious project will be successful. 


s The Building Gilds again. 

_A pepuration of the Manchester and London Building 
'Gilds has visited Sir Alfred Mond to ask for the re- 
storation of the ‘‘ pure gild form of contract,’’? which 
they obtained many months ago from the Ministry, but 
Which was suddenly withdrawn in favour of lump-sum 
contracts. The Gilds regard this as taking the whole 
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virtue out of their system, forcing profiteering on them, 
and corrupting the relations between producer and con- 
sumer. It appears that, hke the miners’ leaders, the 
organisers of the Gild must meddle in political matters 
which do not concern them, and we are glad to under- 
stand that Sir Alfred Mond has given them no rope. 
All that is asked is that the Gilds which profess 
to believe they can build better and cheaper than 
others should express that conviction by a lump- 
sum price. They prefer (as many contractors pre- 
fer) a system of cost plus profit, but we all know that 
business men and the public prefer to know where they 
stand. It would be unfair to require a contractor to tender 
if the gilds were allowed to work on quite another basis. 
As for profiteering aud corruption being forced on the 
gilds, all that can be said is that if they are so intrin- 
sically vicious that they cannot trust their organisers to 
forecast with reasonable accuracy cost and profit, to be 
divided in the manner they wish, it would be best not 
to employ them at all. The controversy reads to us 
like a chapter in the miners’ dispute, which has mainly 
arisen because mischievous agitation has converted an 
industrial dispute into a political one, 
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A canal, fifty miles long, the cost of which is estimated at 
24 million sterling, is about to be built ‘from the Spree to the 
Elbe. It will connect Berlin with the Atlantic vid Hamburg, 
and will open up the rich stone quarries of ‘‘ Saxon Switzer- 
land ’’ to the building markets of the Continent. 


Tue Housing Committee of Edinburgh Town Council re- 
commend the acceptance of tender for the erection of ninety 
additional houses at Abercorn. The total sum involved is 
£76,707, which works out at about £840 per house. The 
Building Guild’s tender for a number of houses was not 
successful. 

Dr. Mrttson, medical officer of health for Southwark, 
has submitted to the London County Council schemes fur the 
clearance of three overcrowded and insanitary areas in Wal- 
werth. These are: Hast Street area, 577 houses; Draper 
Street, 40 houses; and Rockingham Street, 250 houses. The 
tetal area is about 25 acres, and in the 867 houses there live 
5,112 people. Until further housing accommodation is 
available the clearance schemes cannot be proceeded with. 
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London Art Galleries. 
(All rights reserved.) 

Tip exhibition of Ancient Egyptian Art, which I have 
already mentioned ag having opened this month at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, has a two-fold interest and 
appeal; it may be approached from the point of view of 
the professed Egyptologist, or again from that of the lover 
of beautiful art, whether ancient or modern. From either 
aspect the exhibition will have a good deal to say that is 
of value and interest. When the last Egyptian exhibition 
in this club, more than twenty years ago, was organised 
the study of Egyptian art commenced with the Pyramid 
Age; now it can be traced back to the beginning of the 
Dynastic period, but the point to be noted is that already 
in this early time such gkill of design appears (the cutting 
of hieroglyphs, it has been said, is as fine in the First 
Dynasty as in any that succeeded it, and the same applies 
to the early ceramic work) that we look back farther to see 
if we can trace the beginnings in that Prehistoric Egypt 
only yet known to us from monuments south of the Delta. 

It was in the Delta itself that the earliest use of 
hieroglyphic writing appears; but it is suggested by Mr. 
Percy Newberry—a suggestion to which I have already 
referred in these columns—that the resemblance between 
the monuments of early Egypt and early Babylonia seems 
to point to some common source from which both Egypt 
and Babylonia drew their inspiration. On this point an 
architectural feature of housing design comes to help us. 
The early royal palaces of the Delta were of coniferous 
wood hung with tapestry-woven mats. But Hgypt was 
not a timber Jand, and even in the Pyramid Age drew her 
supples from the Lebanon region; and the inference is 
that ‘‘ we may not unreasonably lock to Syria as haying 
had some influence on the earliest dynastic Art of Egypt.”’ 

Turning now to the purely artistic interest, which, I 
must confess, appeals to me most directly, we are really 
astonished at the beauty and fertility of design of this 
early art of Egypt. Egypt is the true mother of Ceramic 
Art, and on this side the present exhibition is very rich. 
The vases here of exquisite blue were probably in many 
cases connected with funeral rites; and the blue glazed 
faience, often marbled dark blue on light blue and covered 
with a fine vitreous glaze, has probably been never 
excelled. This wonderful blue glazed faience came down 
as far as the Roman domination; so that from Egypt to 
Rome, from Roman tradition to Venice, and thence to 
Bohemia and Western Europe is the sequence of pottery, 
this precious possession of civilised man. This blue 
faience is used in the ‘‘ Shawabti’’ figures of kings and 
priests which fill Gase H. The High Priest of Amon, 
Pai-nozem, appears here four times, lent by Lady Ward, 
the Hon. R. Bethel, and Rev. W. Macgregor, while the 
Karl of Carnarvon lends a deep blue faience figure of 
King Seti I. 

Again in purely plastic art these Egyptians are 
astonishing. ‘* They were not idealists like the Greeks,”’ 
says Mr. Newberry, ‘‘ they did not seek to generalise, to 
idealise the human figure. They endeavoured to copy 
nature, to transcribe it; they were realists.’’ Nothing 
could, in fact, be more realistic in feeling than the statuette 
(Case O) of a woman wearing a full wig and plain loin 
cloth, giving her left breast to a child, or that delightful 
little bar (Case P) decorated with different animals, all 
in low relief and finely finished, lions, crocodiles, frogs, 
and a tortoise, while elsewhere the hippopotamus appears 
in blue glazed faience. In some of these reliefs the 
decorative treatment of the figure js very fine. This is 
specially to be noticed, among others, in the ivory casket 
(Case T. 13), whose beauty of design was pointed out to 
me by an Italian artist, with hieroglyphs and figures in 
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very delicate low relief, against a stained background of 
the most exquisite green; and yet again in the toilet box 
(Case U. 7), the handle formed of a nude girl among 
papyrus plants, found only last year in Herakleopolis. 
We come back to realistic art in the potsherd (Case P. 12) 
where a girl (and the type of these Egyptian women, 
princesses, or even dancing girls or slaves, is of wonderful 
refinement) is caressing her ape; she holds the little 
monkey in her arms, and lets it gently stroke her nose. 

At Wailker’s Galleries was opened on May 23 to June 4 
an exhibition of Swiss sketches and water-colour draw- 
ings by J. Hardwicke Lewis and M. Hardwicke Redman, 
who is the above artist’s daughter, and obviously to some 
extent his pupil. Her technique in these sketches of 
Switzerland, mounted in cream-white on the left wall, is 
more free and bold than her teacher’s; but some of the 
latter’s work, showing the mountains mirrored in the lake 
or the snow on the high ranges, is of great delicacy and 
truth, good examples of reflections being ‘‘ The Gram- 
mont in Cloud,’’ and of snow painting “‘La Dent de 
Morcles from Corbeyrier.’’ 

In the next room in these galleries Mrs. Olive Tilton 
opened on May 27 an exhibition of portrait studies in oil, 
some of which possess considerable merit and even brilli- 
ancy. Mrs. Tilton, who has a studio in New York and 
also, I believe, at Bar Harbour, U.S.A., is most success- 
ful with her women and children, two of the latter here, 
‘‘Fancy Dress’’ and ‘‘ Miss Mildred Tilton’’ being 
studies of her own little girls. There is no deep penetra- 
tion in the fifteen portrait studies here exhibited, but con- 
siderable charm, and sometimes, in such an inspiring 
model as ‘‘ Miss Audrey Emery,’’ who reappears as 
‘‘ Girl with Dog,’’ a real suggestion of plastic beauty. 

The Brook Street Art Gallery is now shewing some 
decorative designs by Guy de Gerald, a young artist who 
has evidently a sense of colour and pattern (note the 
crimson and green of his ‘‘ Costume Fantastique, ’’ though 
here and elsewhere the influence of a great predecessor 
in this art may be traced), but is weak in actual drawing 
in such figures as his ‘‘ Danseur Hgyptien’’ and 
‘* Costume Oriental,’’ where the head ig several sizes too 
big for the figure. Miss Ethel Wright is showing in this 
Galley modern flower paintings, in which she is among 


the best (‘‘ Early Peonies,’’ and “‘ Tulips ’’) and some 


impressions of Corsica, which are less convincing. Of 


interest to architects will be the studies of Burmah and 


the Hast by Mr. A. B. Cull promised for June 6 in this 
Gallery. 4 
S. 


Art News of To-day. 


Av Messrs. Christie’s sale last Friday the Italian paint- 
ings from the Douglas Freshfield collection did not fetch 
very high figures, the best being the ‘‘ Saint Jerome at his 
devotions,’’.a fine piece-in colour, by Lorenzo Lotto, 


which brought 115 guineas, while a Bassano (‘‘ Adora- 


tion ’’) fetched 19 guineas, a Canaletto 34 guineas, and 
Mainardi (Virgin and Child) 31 guineas. The main part 
of the late Earl of Camperdown’s pictures was sold in 
1919, when Turner’s ‘‘ Linlithgow’ brought 7,400 


guineas, but twenty-six paintings remained to be sold on 


Friday, the Van Croos landscape bringing 140 guineas. 


It has been noted that T. Luny is beginning to come 


into favour, and in fact his ‘‘ View of St. Paul’s Cathedral 


from Blackfriars Bridge,’’ dated 1793, was bought in» 


Friday’s sale by Messrs. Agnew for 220 guineas; while 
of the three William Marlow’s which followed another 
view of St. Paul’s, with York Gate in the front, was taken 
by the same buyer af 190 guineas. b> 
An exceptionally interesting display of early wooden 
drinking cups and utensils is being now shown by Mr. 
Evan Thomas at 20 Dover Street, W. This collection, 
which is very rich in old wassail bowls, is practically 
unique, and of such interest that we-shall return to it 
in a later issue. The collection ig exhibited at the above 
address from May 23 to June 21 and is worth a visit. 
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GREAT END, SCAWFELL. By Reainatp Hatuwarp. 


R.LB.A. Conference at Liverpool. 


In pursuance of the policy announced in the annual 
report, the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have organised the first annual provincial 
Conference of architects, which will take place at Liver- 
pool on June 24 and 25. 

The arrangements have been made by the Council of 
the Liverpool Society, in consultation with a Committee 
of Presidents of the Allied Societies, and the Royal In- 
stitute is deeply indebted to those members of the Liver- 
pool Society who have given their time and energy so 
generously in order to secure the success of the Con- 
ference. 


A very interesting and useful programme has been 
awranged. . 

The underlying idea of these Conferences is to bring 
he London and provincial members of the Royal In- 
stitute into closer and more effective touch with one 
mother, to enable the provincial members who cannot 
spare the time to attend many meetings in London to 
xpress their views on subjects of vital interest to the pro- 
ession, and to bring home to the general public the 
ganic unity of the organisation of the architectural 
drofession., 

It is, therefore, hoped that all members ‘who can 
ossibly arrange to do so will attend the Conference and 
ake this opportunity of becoming better acquainted with 

€ views of their colleagues in other parts of the country. 
PROVISIONAL PROGRAMME. 

Thursday, June 23.—Members arrive in Liverpool. 

Friday, June 24.—10 a.m.—Official opening of the 
Jonference and reception by the Lord Mayor of Liver- 
ool. 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.M.—Papers followed by discus- 


(From a Drawing exhibited at the Twenty-One Gallery, Adelphi, W.C.) 


sion on: ‘‘ The Unification and Registration of the Archi- 


tectural Profession,’’ ‘‘ Official Architecture,’’ ‘ Propa- 
ganda and Publicity.” 2 ».“.—Excursion to Port 


Sunlight and Bromborough Pool. 
at the Midland Adelphi Hotel. 
Saturday, June 25.—10.30 a.m. to 1 P.M.—Papers 


7.30 p.M.—Banquet 


followed by discussion on: ‘ Building Contracts,’’ 
‘‘ Architectural Education,’’ ‘’ Present-day Building 
9) 


Problems. 2.30 P.M.—Visits to Liverpool Cathedral 
and the Cunard building. 4 p.w.—Tea at the Britannia 
Café at the invitation of Messrs. Willink and Thicknesse, 
4.30 p.m.—Trip up the river arranged by the White Star 
Steamship Company. 

Sunday, June 26.—11 p.m.—Service in Liverpool 
Cathedral. 

1. The headquarters of the Conference will be in the 
Conference Room in the Walker Art Gallery, where there 
will be an Exhibition of Students’ drawings on view. 

2. Members of the Conference are requested to make 
their own arrangements for hotel accommodation. The 
hotels specially recommended are: The Midland Adelphi 
Hotel, The Exchange Hotel, The London and North- 
Western Hotel. 

3. The Conference banquet, at which ladies are par- 
ticularly invited to be present, will be held at the Midland 
Adelphi Hotel. (Evening dress, medals, &e.) The price 
of the banquet will be 12s. 6d. each, exclusive of wine 
and cigars. 

4. Members who intend to be present at the Confer- 
ence are requested to communicate as soon as possible 
with the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 
W.1, stating the fact and mentioning whether they will 
be present at the banquet and whether they will be accom- 
panied by any guests, 
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The Architectural Association. 


AN ORDINARY general meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation was held on Monday, May 30, at 35 Bedford 
Square, W.C., Mr, G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., 
F.R.1.B.A, president, in the chair. 

The proceedings were prefaced by the usual informal 
dinner. The first item on the agenda was the election 
of the following fifteen new members: Miss P. J. 
Freeman, Miss A. Wolkoff, Miss E. G. Cooke, Mr. Cela 
Pope, Mr, J. V. Downes, Miss M. Eshelby, Miss 
V. M. J. Martin, Mr. J. P. C. Chaurés, Mr. E. A. C. 
Ricketts, Miss E. K. D. Hughes, Miss I. J. Macfadyen, 
Miss T. C. Stanley, Miss G. Gale, Mrs. Clark, and Miss 
I. R. Harding. 


There were ten nominations for membership. 


OFFICERS AND CounciL For Session 1921-1922. 


President, *W. G. Newton, M.A., A.R.I.B.A.; Vice- 
Presidents, *F, C. Eden, M.A., and *E, Stanley Hall, 
Ban. BoA 

Ordinary members of Council :— 
'*Major H. Barnes, M.P., F.K.1.B.A.; *Cyril A. Farey, 
A.R.1.B.A.; Gilbert H. Jenkins, L.R.I.B.A.; *H- 1 
Merriman, A.R.I.B.A.; A. H. Moberley, F.R.1.B.A. ; 
A. B. Ll. Roberts, A.R.I.B.A.; Manning Robertson, 
A.R.1.B.A.; L. §. Sullivan, A.R.LB.A.; T. S. Taat, 
A.R.I.B.A.; and *M. T, Waterhouse, A.R.I.B.A. 

Past President:—*G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., 
FR. BA. 

Hon. Treasurer.—*Stanley Hamp, A.R.1.B.A. 

Hon. Editor ‘‘ Architectural Association Journal.’’— 
*M. J. Tapper, A.R.1.B.A. 

Hon. Librarian.—*G. G, Wornum., 

Hon. Secretary.—*J. Alan Slater, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 

*Members of the present Council. 


A vote of thanks wag passed to Messrs. E. 8. Wills, 
H. W. Lindo and H. Clist for their work as scrutineers 
in connection with the election of the Officers and 
Council. 

Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, the president, offered his per- 
sonal thanks to the council for their whole-hearted 
support given to him during his term of office. Mr. 
Maurice E. Webb took over the work of the Association 
at a most critical time. It was due to his able counsel 
that a progressive policy was then adopted and the A.A. 
went boldy forward, so that their school now stands at 
the head of the architectural schools of the country. 
When he (Mr. Scott) followed Mr. Webb it was to find 
the Association in debt to the tune of £20,000—all 
necessary expenditure. This year the council started a 
scheme to try and wipe off that debt. . They had just 
issued a debenture appeal and an endowment fund. A 
very favourable response had already been received. Sir 
Henry Holloway had told them that in order to show his 
appreciation of the kindness received from the architec- 
tural profession during his business career he and _ his 
fellow-directors had decided to give the sum of £5,000 
for the establishing of scholarships. Before that 
donation had been given Sir Henry Holloway had agreed 
to take up £10,000 of debentures in order to save the 
Association from paying him all that it owed. The net 
result was a gift of £5,000 and £5,000 in debentures. 
The Endowment Fund now stood at £6,100. That was 
an extremely satisfactory result for one week, and was, 
he believed, almost entirely due to their indefatigable 
secretary, Mr. Yerbury, whose work was beyond all words 
of praise, and to whom they owed most grateful thanks. 

Mr. Maurice E. Webb said hea was sure they would 
like to thank Mr. Gilbert Scott for all that he had done 
for the Association. It had been easy to spend money 
but it was fearfully difficult to collect it. 

_The following two lists show the present response to 
this issue of Debentures and the donations and promises 
for the Endowment Fund :— 
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ENDOWMENT FUND. 


ve 2 


2a 
Messrs. Holloway Bros. 5,000 0 0 
R.1.B.A. ; : : 500 0 0 
«The Builder(?2 : : ; eat 100 0 0 
The Society of Architects . i : : ., 50° 0860 
F, C. Eden . : : ; : 5 ; 5 5 0 
G. Gilbert Scott . : ; i : ; . 21 Sao 
W. G. Newton. F : 3 : ; , 5 5 0 
Knott & Collins . é ; : : . 265) 
Detmar Blow ; : : : : : . 26 5am 
Maurice E. Webb : : ‘ : , . | S200 
Academy Architecture . 5 ; : : ; 5 5 0 
‘‘ Building News”. : ; - 10 iGie0 
H. Farquharson . ; : : : . 10190 
J. Alan Slater. 5 5 0 
KE. Stanley Hall . 10 10 0 
Stanley Hamp 26 5 0 
J. Leaning : : 52 10 0 
Cyril A. Farey . i : : . 5 “a0 
Paul and Michael Waterhouse . 10 10 0 
A. Dunbar Smith . : ‘ 3 ; : 5 - a0 
Henry M, Fletcher. : ae ; . 2igaeo 
G. Stickney . : ; ; : ; . 21D 
Rowland Bros, . 4 : : : : 2 20 
Barrett & Wright, Ltd. : <a : 7 5 5 0 
Hall, Beddall & Co., Ltd. . , : : . 26° 7mm0 
W. L. Trant Brown . ; : é : . 10°50 
hk. G, Gleede : ; 5 : : ‘ 2 2 0 
Oatley & Lawrence . ; ; ; : . 29 eo 
W. J. Halls. : ‘ : ‘ : . ; 5: 0 
Francis C. Read . : ; : ; : : 1. eo 
E. O. Warne ’ : ; : ‘ 3 . . 50 SREO 
£6,097 0 0 
Issun or £20,000 First Morreace DepeyTuRES 
AT 6 PER CENT. _ Ss 
£ $. ad. 
Messrs, Holloway Bros. 5,000 0 0 
Maurice E, Webb 250 080 
Sir Aston Webb . : . bee ‘ . 500 0 
Harold I. Merriman . : : : ; . 50 a0 
Edwin T, Hall ; : ; ; ; . 250° 0 
EK. Stanley Hall . ; ; ; 5 ; . 60> 0 
F. & H. F. Higgs, Ltd. ; : . 150 0 0. 
Barrett & Wright, Ltd. : : . 250 “0. 
H. Farquharson . ; ; ees ; . Som, 
W. H. Ward ; : : ; : . 100 0 0 
Other promises 700 0 0 
£7,350 0 0 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton was warmly greeted by the 
crowded audience on his arrival after dinner to speak on 


‘A Tiayman’s Virw or ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITEC- 
TURE.’ . | 

Mr. Chesterton said he approached with considerable 
trepidation, though he ought to be hardened because of 
late he had often found himself in places where he ought 
not to be, talking on subjects about which he knew abso- 
lutely nothing to people who knew everything about them. 
Recently, at Brighton, he found himself on the platform 
of a meeting for the converting of cannibals, a sport of 
which he was entirely ignorant, instead of one held to 
discuss our relations with the United States. It was 
the Association’s heroic purpose to extort a series of dis- 
connected remarks on the art of architecture from one 
completely ignorant of it. The same object would be 
equally served if they rushed out to the street and dragged 
back into the room a casual passer-by in order to extrac 
opinions somehow from him. ‘The first thing to stnk 
a normal ordinary outsider who considered the particula 
position in which architecture seemed to stand amon, 
the arts just now was that their art was the only sane 
one left. Every other art was the playground for all 
kinds of extraordinary experiments—some promising, 
others rather threatening. But architecture had certat 
fundamental elements in its own nature which prevent 
it going beyond a certain point in those directions. One 
of the things keeping architecture sane was the fact tha 
it was connected with certain realities and with the laws 
of nature. In writing one might see a large number 0: 
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lyrical poetry many of the compositions are called songs, 
though it was unnecessary for anyone to sing them. 
But people have to live in houses—people contrive to live 
in the houses of the most imaginative architects. There 
are obvious limitations of the power of architecture to 
be independent of realities. If a house is built badly, 
beyond a certain point, it will fall down. But a pic- 
tune will not fall down from excessive badness—there 
were certainly some he had once seen in the Belfast Town 
Hall which had not yet so fallen: ir. fact he understood 
the Protestant burghers of Belfast would die in their 
defence. Almost all the other arts possess a certain 
liberty or licence which architecture cannot possess. 
Architecture, for good or evil, was independent of certain 
extreme waves of fashion which pass over the others and 
appear to be common to them. ‘The psychologist would 
trace a process by which a certain spirit goes through the 
arts as, for instance, when Impressionism was popular 
in painting so it also was in poetry ; to-day we see Futur- 
ism possessing a large number of the arts. But one 
could not exactly have an impressionist building or a 
building entirely made out of twilight. You cannot have 
syneopated bricks separated from each other and scattered 
m the air. Then there was another habit, which it 
would give rise to considerable controversy to go into, 
and that was the habit of transposing the terms and argu- 
ments and technique of one art to another. Whistler 
called his pictures after musical terms. The terms of 
ethics were applied to painting; people talked about the 
“generous ”’ painting of the umbrella stand and the 
‘just and merciful ’? colour of the curtains at the back 
of a room. He did not think people talked of a sym- 
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phony of chimney pots. There was obviously a certain 
restraint from the nature of the case. Personally he 
felt considerable doubts about the whole philosophy on 
which such comparisons were based. It was the foun- 
dation of all free-verse which was paralleled by music. 
Such theories break down in practise. The writer of 
‘“ free ’’ verse argues, Why should I not produce moving, 
inspiring, intoxicating verse by irregular lines without 
metre? The answer is, ‘‘ Why not indeed?’’ But he 
can't. He (the speaker) had generally found that the 
Verse libre was not intoxicating but intoxicated. It was 
questionable whether anyone had carried such principles 
so extravagantly far in architecture as in others. This 
fact seemed to indicate a certain general truth. The 
fallacy of such translations of the technique of one art to 
another lay in the absence of psychology. The arts can 
only be said to resemble one another in that each work 
of art has been produced individually and that it pro- 
duces a certain effect on us which we describe as beauty. 
He did not know of any other common factor in the arts. 
It would be absurd to argue that because the height of a 
tower is a very impressive thing, therefore a poem will 
look well if printed high up on the page. Though 
if implies a similarity of the process of producing 
that effect when a thrill is produced and the mind is 
stirred either by a piece of architecture or a piece of 
music. There was not necessarily any connection. Mr. 
Chesterton suggested it would be really worth considering 
whether architects in their experience of tMeir art find 
there are any general rules to be borrowed from the other 
arts, or whether it is not a question of understanding their 
own art and producing out of that certain elements of 
beauty. As to the genéra] question of these liberties it 
seemed to Mr. Chesterton that the real object of any art 
like architecture or of any of the others subject to the 
invasion of licentiousness is that of finding a place of 
outlet for such liberty where it cannot destroy itself. It 
is manifestly impossible to allow anarchy in architecture, 
for anarchy destroys itself. Houses and churches would 
tumble down if the spirit of the future called upon the 
designer to ignore natural laws. It seemed fair to say 
that it was really Gothic architecture which solved the 
question of combining liberty and licence to a much 
greater extent than any other style. One could “‘ play 
the goat’ a good deal in Gothic. 
Discussion, 

Mr. W. G. Newton, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
alluded to Mr, Chesterton’s late arrival by remarking that 
at one period of the evening there was some danger they 
might have the play of ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ without the ghost. 
But all had turned out well, and a taxi brought the ghost 
along. Mr. Chesterton had been trying to help them to 
think about the relation between all the various arts. 
His main conclusion seemed to have been that the only 
common ground between the arts was their ultimate im- 
pression. The lecturer had argued that the followers of 
architecture do not suffer from the same dominance of 
fashion, the same wildnesses, the temptation to ‘‘ goati- 
ness,’’ aS in the other arts. Though architects cannot 
build with syncopated bricks, they do sometimes believe 
that the labourer is not unconnected with syncopated time. 
In architecture their temptation was the other way about. 
Instead of being tempted to wildnesses and to outstrip the 
laws of nature they have to regard and obey the laws of 
the County Council. Their danger was rather that of 
paying too much attention to the regulations, and so failing 
to spread themselves enough. The parallel in Mr. 
Chesterton’s art would be if all the attention of critics 
was addressed to the handwriting of the author, the quality 
of the paper used, the straightness of his lines, and 
whether it could be read at a glance. Most literary men 
would fail under that test. The architect’s danger is that 
he might fall overwhelmed by the various safeguards. 

The Provost of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, who 
seconded the vote of thanks, said that if Mr. Chesterton 
could do as much for architecture as in the realm of 
thought the profession would owe a debt of gratitude to 
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him. He (the Provost) belonged to that class of meek 
and mild men which is fair game for architects. He was 
glad to hear the Association had before it the task of 
raising a considerable sum of money. On the job an 
architect represented the spending department, while the 
class he (the Provost) represented had the task of collect- 
ing the means to pay for it. Personally, he had met 
many architects in many varying moods. At their first 
interview the job was made to appear so simple and 
straightforward ; but by the second time there were com- 
plications increasing the cost 50 per cent., though at the 
same time it was declared to be impossible to draw back. 
He had often wondered where architects got their data for 
ventilation from; after sitting in that room for one and 
a-half hours he had begun to realize the source. They 
had been longing for that temperature all the winter. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson said that Mr. Chesterton had 
certainly not passed through the A.A. School. If he had, 
he would know what “‘ goatiness’’ really meant. There 
they had from 250 to 300 goats at a time. A student left 
to himself would erect a building which would fall down 
before it was put up. Fortunately, the bricklayers and 
builders know their job. 

Mr. Miller inquired of Mr. Chesterton as to what he 
thought about the new art movements, such as Cubism 
and Futurism. One could not help thinking there was 
something at the back stimulating all the unrest which 
had been going on for some time. It would be interest- 
ing to know, to what they were leading. 

Mr. Chesterton replied he stood alone among literary 
men of the present day in having no information about 
the future. There was a large number of people who 
remember what will happen to-morrow. He certainly 
believed that behind some of*the great men who begin 
these eccentricities there existed a real impulse, though 
he was not sure it was always an entirely healthy one. 
One painter said he was trying to surprise himself. It 
might be a good thing if a man was bound to prove his 
ability to paint a reasonable picture before doing a futurist 
one. Upon the whole these movements were rather a 
mark of social decadence. 

Mr. W. T. Benslyn pointed out that the art of the 
Middle Ages was rather a romance art. Every medieval 
building proved that Gothic achieved that wonderful 
balance between liberty and order. The people who then 
carried out that work enjoyed it. Nowadays there was 
the greatest difficulty in getting the workmen to enjoy 
their jobs. There must be something vitally wrong which 
brought that about. If architects can get back such a 
feeling into their own work, why should they not devise 
some scheme by which the men should share it? 

Mr. Chesterton, in answer to a question as to the 
sincerity of many of the movements, suggested it would 
be uncharitable to suppose that posing was necessarily a 
mark of decadence. But its reception by the public was a 
test. If aman who was simply playing the fool in a 
serious Manner was very widely received and admired, 
then it showed that the thing had found a soil suitable. 
Speaking later of his recent tour in America, Mr. 
Chesterton said he thought the Gothic churches by Mr. 
Cram, of Boston, were exceedingly fine. It seemed to 
him that, curiously enough, they might see a revival of 
Gothic in America. Pennsylvania Railway Station was 
an extraordinarily fine thing. American hotels were, 
almost without exception, hideous and built upon the 
same plan, and they made one sigh for the beauty, 
romance, and far-off loveliness of an English pub. 

Mr. Gilbert Scott thought that, with the exception 
of the work of Messrs. Cram & Goodhue, the Gothic in 
America wags extremely bad. The High Church move- 
ment in England has produced some of the best modern 
Gothic in the world. He had never seen anywhere else 
work to equal that of Bodley and Garner, Sir Gilbert Scott, 
Walter Tapper, and others. An American architect had 
said to him: ‘‘ You Britishers are far more original than 
we are, but I don’t see the use of it.’’ What was most 
conspicuous about American architects was their extra- 
ordinary efficiency. Their work, whether one approved 
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of it or not, was intensely alive. With regard to the 
connection between the various arts, the expression of 
that emotional thrill was really the fundamental purpose | 
of all the artists of the world. Architects must keep a 
broad view of their building as a whole, and see whether | 
it is going to produce a direct impression. The particular 
style was not so very important, for when all men are 
working in the same medium better results are attained | 
than by working separately. 


Competition News. 


Mr. Joun W. Simpson, P.R.1I.B.A., has nominated Mr. | 
G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., as Assessor in the 
North Wales Heroes’ Memorial Competition, Bangor, in 
conjunction with Lord Plymouth. | 

Tur Departmental Whitley Council of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries has decided to hold a competition, | 
limited to the staff of the Ministry, with a prize of ten 
guineas, for the best design for a memorial to the thirty- 
eight members of the staff who died on active service in the 
war. A jury of four, consisting of Sir Lawrence Weaver, | 
Major M. G. St. J. Maule, Major Maxwell Ayrton, and 
Major O. P. Milne, will judge the entries. A sum of £200 
has been raised by the Ministry’s staff, and the selected 
memorial, which will be of marble, will be placed in the 
entrance hall of the new offices at 10 Whitehall Place. 


Forthcoming Events. 


Friday, June 3.—Institution of Sanitary Engineers,—_ 
Ordinary General Meeting at Holborn Restaurant, W.C., 
11.30 a.m. 


Saturday, June 4.—Architectural Association.—Visit | 
to Penshurst, Kent. Members to meet at Penshurst Castle 
at 2.50 P.M. | 


— Institution of Sanitary Engineers.—Visits to Agso- | 
ciated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., White's 
Works at Swanscombe, and to L.C.C. Northern Outfall 
Works at Beckton. | 

Monday, June 6.—Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.—_Special General Meeting and Business Meeting at 
9 Conduit Street, W. 8 p.m. 

Tuesday, June 7.—Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.—Informal Meeting at 9 Conduit Street, W., of Asso- 
ciates summoned by the President to discuss the stene — 
towards the Unification of the Profession. 4.30 p.m. 

Thursday, June 9.—Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.—Public Lecture at 9 Conduit Street, W., by Mr. H. 8. 
Goodhart-Rendel, entitled ‘‘Some Fashions in Architec-- 
ture.”? 5 P.M. 

— Royal Sanitary Institute.—Sessional Meeting at the 
Guildhall, Gloucester. Discussion to be opened by Dr. J. 
Middleton Martin, B.A., M.D., D.P.H., on “Public 
Health Development in Gloucestershire.”? 10 a.m. 

Friday, June 10.—Royal Sanitary Institute.—Sessional 
Meeting (second day) at the Guildhall, Gloucester. Discus- 
sion to be opened by Major EK. W. A. Carter, O.B.E., 
M.I.M.C.E., on ‘‘The Collection and Disposal of House 


Refuse.’’ 10 a.m. | 


Mr. Crcit Grorce Strtuman, M.S.A., has been appointed 
by the Hampshire County Council as assistant county arehi- 
tect. He received his early training with Mr. W. H. Bell, 
of Reading, and when the war broke out joined up in the 
autumn o! 1914 with the Royal Engineers. He was awarded 
the Military Medal for special services at High Wood, and 
afterwards, when he gained his commission, was mentioned 
in despatches. 

THE members of the Northern Architectural Association 
visited the Empire Theatre, Newgate Street, Newcastle, on 
Saturday. The President (Mr. T. R. Milburn, of Sunder- 
land) gave an address on the stage, and described the general 
construction and working of the fire curtain, cloths, and 
other accessories of a modern theatre stage. Among those 
present were Mr. J. T. Cackett, Mr. W. Milburn, Mr. 
W. R. Plummer (Tynemouth), and Mr. Burns Dick. _ 

On and after Monday, May 30, the library and the 
students’ room of the Department of Engraving, Illustra- 
tion, and Design (Room 71) of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum will close on Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays: 
at 9 p.m. instead of 10 p.m. On Sundays the Museum will 
be open until 6 p.m. instead of 5.30 p.m., as at present; the 
closing bell will ring at 5.50 p.m. The hour of closing on 
week days will remain as at present—5 p.m. : 
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Post-War Churches. 


Tue fourth of the series of public lectures being given 
on Thursday afternoons at the premises of the R.I.B.A. 
was by Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart, M.A., F.R.1I.B.A., 
who said that the most difficult problem which the post- 
war builder of churches has to solve arises from the 
abnormal cost of building. Not that this has been in- 
flated in much greater proportion than the price of other 
commodities, except in a few districts like Yorkshire. 
Still, in spite of the various hindrances to the restoration 
of normal conditions, there is no doubt that the law of 
supply and demand will in time assert itself, always 
provided it is allowed to operate without State inter- 
ference. Even in the most favourable event, however, he 
thought we are unlikely to see building prices come down 
to pre-war figures measured in terms of £ s. d. They 
“must eventually stabilise at new rates determined by the 
general purchasing power of money. The present con- 
dition of things is heartbreaking to those who have pain- 
fully collected sums of money for church building, which 
are quite inadequate for the purpose. It is not altogether 
seemly that a nation which can afford a 6s. income tax, 
a duty of £1 per horse-power upon motor-cars, a salary of 
£5,000 a year to a Minister without Portfolio, and free 
railway passes to Members of Parliament should go 
churchless on account of its poverty. Nor is it fair or 
honest, if one has to retrench, to pay for one’s new 
boots out of the missionary box. There is no need to 
lose courage if one considers what our forefathers were 
able to accomplish in days when England was a far poorer 
country than it is now. 

The temptation that besets the post-war church- 
builder is a very obvious one. The economic difficulties 
have provided an atmosphere in which the ingenious and 

plausible quack may flourish exceedingly. What is more 

natural than that the worried parson who has to get a 
church built somehow should at times listen to the 
blandishments of the tempter who suggests that a very 
good church can be put up of Tee iron studs filled in 
with his patent blocks, roofed with his own patent tiles, 
carried upon specially designed light steel trusses, and 
‘lined with his special sheeting, which can be treated 
exactly to resemble oak, mahogany, alabaster, marble, 
mosaic, glazed brick, or other desired material? These 
temptations have not, as a rule, been succumbed to so 
far as church-building is concerned. But there seems 
every prospect of a number of our villages and growing 
_towns being provided in a short time with parochial halls 
built after the fashion of a third-class cinema—posses- 
sions which are likely to ensure a costly burden by way 
of upkeep and repairs upon the next generation of their 
custodians. 

The prevailing superstition that the use of reinforced 
concrete will solve all difficulties as to cost is a most diffi- 
cult one to combat. The necessity for adequate solidity 
in a permanent building is equally hard to inculcate. 

The way to overcome the present set of difficulties is, 
in the opinion of Sir Charles, twofold. In the first place, 
employers must learn to understand that the cost of 
building has to,be measured by the real value of money, 
not by its face value. Further, they may very well 
imitate the pluck and unselfishness of their forefathers, 
who, though not neglectful of material enjoyments, yet 
gave generously for the purposes of the church and the 
welfare of their poorer fellow-countrymen. In the second 
place, the architect must study real economy in his work. 
Economy does not, of course, mean mere cheapness; still 
less does it mean cheapness at the cost of permanence or 
dignity. Nowadays, as in the past, economy means the 
art of using just the right amount of one’s resources, no 
more and no less, to produce what is required. If one 

accepts this definition, one may go on to define the art 
of architecture as the art of building economically. But 
such a definition ought not to be allowed to mislead people 
Into imagining that anything can be economy unless the 
desired results are efficiently obtained. The varied objects 
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of the Egyptian, Greek, and Roman builders were effi- 
ciently accomplished, and the builders themselves were 
therefore good economists and masters of their art. But 
in these days we have to face new problems, and the 
architect's duty now is, except in a few cases, to produce 
useful buildings rather than to attain to abstract ideals 
like eternal permanence, perfect beauty, or magnificence. 
Although the purpose for which churches are used are 
more noble and less material than those for which civic 
and domestic buildings are required, a modern church 
has to conform to such a number of practical considera- 
tions that it may quite properly be criticised according to 
the degree in which it fulfils practical requirements. Thus 
it must be sufficiently spacious, reasonably durable, con- 
venient both for clergy and people, and last, but not the 
least, it must possess that dignity which is demanded by 
its sacred character. Now of all these qualities the last 
is the most essential element in church-building, and if 
this quality is lost or sacrificed the building can only be 
pronounced an absolute failure. Any attempt to build a 
church without due regard to these cardinal require- 
ments is bad economy, because a mere makeshift is pro- 
duced. But the architect who knows his business can get 
more out of a £5 note than the man who is less skilful 
or less careful than he. 

In what directions, then, is it possible for the post- 
war architect to build in that economic fashion which 
distinguishes a master’s work from that of a mere dille- 
tante? Sir Charles Nicholson believes that perhaps the 
best answer is to be found in an intelligent examination 
of the works of our own forefathers. The conditions set 
before the medieval builders more nearly correspond to 
those of our own time than the conditions which pro- 
duced the architecture of the ancient and classical world. 
The medieval churches were utilitarian in the same 
degree as our own should be to-day—the means at the 
disposition of the medieval builders were often much less 
generous than those which are at our command. 

Three great characteristics of the medieval builders’ 
work were enumerated by the lecturer as being ones 
which the modern architect will do well to imitate if he 
wishes to build with true economy. 

The first of these is a thoroughly practical knowledge 
of materials and the uses to which they can be applied. 
The medieval builders almost invariably used local 
materials, with certain exceptions in the case of work of 
the first importance. ‘They treated their work quite 
differently according to the materials at their disposal. 
The freestone buildings differ radically in character from 
the rubble or brick buildings; the timber constructions 
are honest carpentry and do not emulate the forms of 
masonry, though in the case of each material used one 
may trace a certain hall-mark of architectural style which 
marks the period at which the work was done. 

The second great virtue of the medieval builders was 
a knowledge of construction from the engineering stand- 
point. No school of builders ever knew better than they 
how to utilise the full strength of every stone and every 
beam. They seldom wasted their resources. The nave 
of Lincoln Minster is a structural masterpiece, only sur- 
passed by such miracles as the church of St. Urban at 
Troyes or Henry VII.’s chapel at Westminster. 

The other economic virtue of the medieval builders 
was their thoroughness in business. If one studies some 
of the old accounts which have survived one cannot fail 
to be struck by the care with which they were kept and 
the practical manner in which the materials and plant 
were obtained and prepared for use. The careful control 
of small details is an essential condition of economy in 
building as it is in other transactions. 

To apply the example set by our fathers to our own 
case, the architect should in the first place choose his 
materials wisely and study carefully what materials can 
be most economically used and what will best answer 
their purpose in the locality and under the conditions in 
which he has to build. Secondly, he should use suffi- 
cient engineering skill to avoid wasteful construction. It 
is not meant that he should build in a rash or daring 
manner, or that for the sake of cheapness or cleverness 
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he should only use just enough material to prevent his 
building collapsing. But it is not too much to demand 
that’ he should make sure every brick and every beam 
which he puts in will help to make that building stronger 
or more convenient or more beautiful than it would other- 

wise have been. ‘Thirdly, in the matter of attention to 
details it is essential that these should be thoroughly 
thought out. In this respect it is remarkable how much 
a little practical experience of craftsmanship will help an 
architect to avoid waste of material and waste of labour. 

Sir Charles gave it as his opinion that the most 
economical style to build in is one based upon late Eng- 
lish Gothie, and that the old-fashioned and _ well-tried 
methods of construction, if used with intelligence, are 
more economical than the various substitutes. After the 
ground has been cleared to the extent of convincing the 
employer that it is a waste of time to chase wild geese, 
the architect is still against the hard fuct that the avail- 
able funds are only about a third of what is wanted to 
carry out the contemplated work. It must then be 
decided whether it is wise to wait, upon the chance of con- 
ditions becoming more favourable in a year or two. The 
lecturer’s own feeling was that the wiser policy is, as a 
general rule, ‘‘ to get as much as you can of what you 
want when you can,’’ and not to trust to luck and perhaps 
only put off the evil day by doing so. His counsel would 
be to settle the plan of the church and to build a frag- 
ment of it well, adding, if necessary, temporary accom- 
modation of the simplest and cheapest possible descrip- 
tion. It is worth careful consideration whether the 
materials used in the temporary work can be eventually 
re-used in the permanent construction. Temporary 
buildings need not be hideous, provided they make no 
attempt at ornamentation. Very often such buildings 
would be cheaper and less unsightly than they are if their 
roofs were supported by a few rough posts instead of 
being framed in wide unbroken spans. Neither is it neces- 
sary that they should invariably be lined with varnished 
matchboarding: unplaned boards left from the saw look 
much better and are cheaper. If it is necessary to have 
a temporary building, it may very well have low brick 
walls (whitewashed inside), standard iron casements, and 
an unwrought timber roof carried on posts where neces- 
sary and covered with iron or some similar utilitarian 
material. The cost of guttering may be saved by making 
the eaves overhang w al and. the result will certainly be 
more pleasing than the smug shoddiness of the ordinary 
temporary church with which one is familiar. 

With regard to the design of permanent churches, if 
one has economy in view, one must aim at effects which 
can be produced without extravagant construction, Fortu- 
nately the dignity of a building depends more upon good 
proportion than upon mere size or richness of ornament 
or costliness of material. It is wise to avoid large wide, 
unbroken spans of roofing, for with the latter it is neces- 
sary to make a building very lofty in order to obtain satis- 
factory proportions, and it is obvious that a lofty church 
is much more costly than one of moderate height—not 
only does it require higher walls, but it also requires 
thicker ones. An appearance of height is, of course, 
essential to a satisfactory church, but this can be obtained 
by judicious arrangements in buildings of quite modest 
dimensions and cost. In spite of the quaint superstition 
to the effect that pillars inside churches are an invention 
of the evil one, devised in order to prevent people hearing 
sermons, it is a fact that a building which is cut up with 
pillars is very often far easier to speak in than one which 
is not so arranged. In a very wide building which is 
also sufficiently lofty to possess the dignity of proportion 
necessary in a satisfactory church interior, the effort of 
speaking is very trying. Moreover, such buildings have 
an impish habit of developing all sorts of echoes, which 
it is most difficult to cure. Nor should it be forgotten 
that a large unbroken area containing as many empty 
chairs as full ones is a somewhat depressing spectacle. 
If the size of the congregation is likely to vary, it seems 
that the church with aisles has a distinct advantage over 
the other type, quite apart from the fact that it 1s more 
economical, and that it looks larger than it actually is. 
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Professorship and Public 
Recognition. 
By H. Bartle Cox, A.R.I.B.A., of Paris.. 


We architects often complain of public indifference, 
remedy, however, lies in our own education. Civie pri 
exists but architects do not effectively solicit the e 
operation of administrative bodies. In France, the pro-— 
fession has more public recognition because of its more 
logically conceived organisation for the training of : 
architects. 

In education as in commerce “ centralisalign ie 
irresistible. It has many drawbacks, yes remaing the 
best of all imperfect systems. Regional architecture, 
with all its petty charms, was merely the happy result of 
costly transport. It is now doomed to uniformity and ~ 
improvement. It is playing second fiddle because the — 
local masters are unfortunately, at present, not up to the 
required standard. When a sufficient number of pro- 
fessors are sufficiently well equipped with educational 
rather than practising qualifications, then the localities — 
may again be in the position to develop something worth e 
of the Jocality. 4 

French architectural education is more a matter of 
encouraging personal effort rather than the imposing 
individual opinion. The Ecole des Beaux Arts is not a 
teaching institution in the English sense. It is a 
‘* Centralisation ’’ of the schools (ateliers). Its charac- — 
teristics being: Co-operation among students, represen 
tation for judging, solicitation of the public. For this, 
the results, whether good or bad, are necessarily more 

‘National’’ than in any other country. Advocates ©: 
British Nationalism in architecture could not do bette 
than study the crganisation of the Ecole des Beaux Art 
If a similar thoroughness is ‘impossible without 
Ministry of Fine Arts we can at least inspire from. i 
methods of education. A progressive series of ‘‘ Pro: 
grammes ”’ (subjects) are proposed by a man who ha 
made a special study, not so much of the subject in ques 
tion, as of the method and object of setting the subjec 
The different ‘‘ Ateliers ’’ (schools) all send in “* Projets 
(designs) for the same programme, whether elementary i 
or advanced. The projets are publicly exhibited in order — 
of merit after being judged by a large representative jury, 4 
and awards made “accordingly, The student’s place in 4 
the ‘‘ Concours ’’ (competition) is a great lesson. This — 
method has its shortcomings and outshines all others. q 
The Guilds are gone, and the pupilage system, the best — 
so long as there was nothing better, bids fair to be dis-_ 
credited as a premium stunt. Parents and the public® 
have reason to support the colleges and culture, 

At the Ecole des Beaux Arts the professor entrusted — 
with the setting of programmes is called the Professor — 
of the “Theory ” of Architecture. This responsi 4 
position is now held by Monsieur Victor A. Blavette, — 
Grand Prix de Rome (1879), architect to the Louvre. — 
He succeeded Julien Guadet, practising architect of oqualll a 
reputation and the much esteemed author of the most 
excellent: Eléments et Théorie de 1’Architecture (Cours 4 
professé & ]’Ecole Nationale et Spéciale des Beaux Arts). — 
An invaluable work of the greatest importance to all 
modern architectural students of no matter what 
nationality. Undoubtedly the best educational treatise — 
on our subject in any language. Z 

The French have the advantage of a tradition that - 
architectural education is a science in itself not picked | 4 
up in offices nor necessarily understood by brilliant 
students. A well known practising architect may not, — 
by temperament, be suitable to organise educational — 
courses. It is a branch apart. However, the theory of | 
the ‘‘ sicole ‘ is to turn out practical men. Universities _ i$ 
should therefore demand something more than mere — 
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teachers liable to lapse into prosy pedagogues. -- 


From serious technical conversations with Monsieur 
Blavette and with Monsieur Jules Godefroy (member of — 
the Council at the Ecole des Beaux Arts), who are in no — 
way responsible for this message, I gathered thes : 
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following helpful conclusions with reference to the 
drawing up of programmes :— . 

1. In principle, they should be mainly theoretical. 

2. Tney should aim at developing artistic imagination. 

3. Their object is to train architects rather than con- 
tractors. 

Nevertheless, architectural education has to be 
adapted to at least three categories of students: Hlemen- 
tary, intermediate, advanced. All must pass through 
the elementary stage, a few become advanced. 

Programmes for elementary students should tend to 
educate them, irrespective of practice, in the first prin- 
ciples of composition (plan, -ection, elevation, considered 
together), the use of the orders, in the appreciation of 
proportion and the rendering of effect. Scientific con- 
struction can scarcely yet be expected. Students’ 
imagination should not be hampered by petty considera- 
tions of a commonplace nature. The aim in this category 
is essentially artistic and theoretical. 

Advanced students are supposed to have some prac- 
tical experience, to have worked in offices, to have 
studied stereotomy and other building sciences, besides to 
have submitted solutions for some of the special pro- 
grammes dealing exclusively with construction. They 
are then in a position to tackle in a practical way pro- 
grammes of a nature calculated to stimulate the higher 
faculties for big decorative schemes. This class of pro- 
gramme is again more particularly of a theoretical nature, 
and the student should be left the greatest freedom in 
the choice of style. Special programmes are set with a 
direct archeological aim preparing them for restoration 
work. Here let it be remarked that the ‘‘ Ecole’’ stands 
for scholarly modern interpretation of traditional prin- 
ciples. That it encourages style or character but not the 
imitation of styles. In this way a national modern style 
is constantly in process of development. 

The majority of students, especially since the war, 
cannot afford the time and money necessary for a com- 
plete education leading up to the Grand Prix de Rome, 
and most prefer practice to perfection. The intermediate 
class is therefore the most numerous, for the bulk have 
te leave when in the second class (or after having done 
one or two first class projets) in order to make a position 
in life. Programmes for this category must therefore be 
more practical, more scientific, and more adapted to the 
commonplace requirements of everyday life. The 
catering for tnis class is a necessity, but somewhat upsets 
the principle of the progressive theory of the Ecole 
training leading up to the ‘‘ diploma,’’ yet it is every day 
gaining more and more ground. However, the important 
point still remains that the professor responsible for 
setting the programmes must know how to word them so 
as to bring out artistic interpretations of practical 
problems. 

The whole question of architectural education lies in 
the drawing up of programmes. 

The professor is himself expected to have a clear idea 
of the solution of the subject proposed. He should be 
sure of the possibility of the imagined scheme. While 
leaving great liberty to the student he should suggest the 
artistic character of the building and hint at the required 
accommodation, avoiding ridiculous dimensions. 

In judging the results submitted care is taken to award 
according to the aim of the programme. If the projet 
is a ‘‘Rendu’’ (careful study) it must be effectively 
rendered. If a ‘‘ Projet de Construction,’’ it must be 
scientifically worked out; but, if the problem is one of 
setting down rapidly executed imaginative ideas for a 
vast composition, the projets submitted will not be judged 
from a prosy practical point of view. 

We English pride ourselves on being practical, but 
that rather smacks of laziness or the love of five per cent. 
before fine architecture. The practical fellow has been 
termed: ‘‘ A man with one eye and a bag of tools.”’ 
Napoleon said, ‘‘ It is imagination which rules the human 
race.’’ 

In architecture as in military tacties we can profit- 
ably inspire from our friends across the Channel. In this 
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with every kind of building from slaughter-houses to 
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connection it is instructive to read Monsieur Godefroy’s 
article in the ‘‘ Bulletin de la Société des Architectes 
Diplomés par le Gouvernement ’’ for May 1, 1921, en- 
titled ‘‘ Une Heureuse Initiative. He points out that 
the Professor of Theory recently set for the advanced 
students an ‘‘ Esquisse-Esquisse’’’ (comprehensive rough __ 
draft design) for an .“‘ Ecole Normale d’Education 2 
physique,’’ and that the Minister for War asked the 
director of the “‘ Ecole ’’ to inform him of the “* projets’ 
placed first. Upon which the sub-director suggested that : 
any officers interested in the competition should visit the — 
exhibition when a delegation of the jury would explain 
to them the reasons which brought about the placing in 
the order of merit. Twenty-five officers, mostly ranking 
as colonels, turned up. ‘They were literally astounded to 
see what the students were able to do in a single day of _ 
twelve hours without preliminary study of the subject. 

General Pénelon said that in the future when it is a 
question for a building of a military nature an appeal 
should be made for the ideas of the students. M. 
Godefroy suggests that other ministeries should be 
approached in the same way. 

The article gives a practical proposal for increasing 
our prestige in the public eye. 

The uninitiated are amazed at seeing what well- — 
trained students can do (overnight so to speak) in the 
matter of composing a huge scheme, provided the pro- 
gramme is previously well drawn up. In actual practice 
the drafting of the programme is done by the architect 
himself after much collaboration with the client. = = = 

The ‘* Esquisse-Esquisse’’ is particularly French in — 
method and generally perplexes foreigners. It is 
decidedly practical yet essentially theoretical, and in 
itself must be regarded only as a form of study. If some — 
brilliant put lazy students tend to rest on their oars con- 
tent with dazzling the eyes of the laymen that is no 
criterion for not developing this faculty so much esteemed 
by all serious students as a necessity. Ai 

What better method could be devised for the trainin; 
of Rapidity in Composition? Not-enough in itself, | 
a preliminary acquirement of necessity to the purist | 
a very practical accomplishment for the business-like 
artist. The most useful asset for impressing clients. 

Is this. skilful brilliancy widespread among our Briti 
students? If not, suggestions for the developing of thi 
particular facility of expression should not be take 
amiss. It would certainly do much to dissipate th 
superstitution of public indifference. a 

The great principle of the Ecole training is 
“setting and reading’’ of programmes, the m 
logically organised method in the world. The stud 
learns not to make a station look like an hotel, and 
professor learns not to ask for an hotel if he wants 
station. . 

The mere reading of a series of programmes propose 
for students at the Ecole des Beaux Arts is an educat 
in itself, As an instance, a monument might, in appe 
ance, be either funereal or triumphal or both, but 
merely ask for a monument to the dead is to leave 1 
student in the dark as to how it will be judged; besi 
the reading of the programme is of no artistic value. Thi 
method of education is an artistic science in itself worth 
of our deepest consideration, and for this I would sugges 
for the benefit of British architecture :— Se 

1. A greater ‘‘ centralisation ’’ of our teaching bodi 

2. The nomination of a ‘° Professor of Theory.’”’ 

3. A representative jury of all the leading professors 

This extension of our efforts would lead to more 
vigorous and to more ‘‘ national ’’ results. a 

The ‘‘professor,’’ a practising architect who ba 
made a special study of this particular form of instruc 
tion, should know in detail the usual stock-in-trade of 
commemorative monuments, town halls, theatres, 
museums, &c., and of town planning, but, for modern 
purposes, as even he cannot be expected to be familiar 


libraries and synagogues to lunatic asylums, it is his con 
cern (more than the students’) to find them out befor 
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setting the subject. For this he has a civic right to re- 
quest information from admimstrative bodies, private 
companies, corporations, associations, etc. The British 
authorities, if courteously approached, are no less obliging 
than the French. Thus drawn up, the ‘* programmes 

would be valuable documents to architects, and the 
students’ ‘‘ Projets ’’ valuable suggestions to the public. 
The authorities not being slow at recognising their own 
interests encouragement would follow, and our efforts 
less isolated, would become better known and more effec- 
tively patronised, public indifference would vanish, and 
the status of the profession would thereby be enhanced. 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 


A Councin meeting of the R.I.B.A.-was held on May 23, 
and from its minutes we give the following notes :— 

The Scale of Fees for Housing Schemes.—The draft 
agreement with the Ministry of Health was approved 
and a vote of thanks was passed in favour of Mr. James 
S. Gibson and the other members of the deputation. 

Report of the Unification and Registration Committee. 
—The resolutions passed by the Unification and Regis- 
tration Committee on May 12 were’ approved, and a Sub- 
Committee was appointed to enter into negotiation with 
the Council of the Society of Architects. 

Competitions—The following competitions were 
vetoed: Hagley War Memorial Competition; Salisbury 
War Memorial Competition. 

Grants.—The following annual grants were made: 
Architectural Association, ordinary grant, £100; second 
instalment of grant of £500 to Endowment Fund, £125; 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, £100; Atmospheric 
Corrosion Research, £10. 

Report of the Official Architecture Committee.—The 
jommittee’s Report was approved, and ordered to be 
printed in the Journal. 

The Industrial Council for the Building Industry.— 
Mr. James S. Gibson was appointed to represent the 
architectural profession on the Administrative Committee 
of the Industrial Council. 


Correspondence. 


Industrial Paralysis. 
To the Editor of THe Arcurrecr, 


Srz,—Lord Inchcape’s letter to the Press on the subject 
of the country’s serious industrial position, due to inability 
of the people to grasp the needs of the situation, makes 
it necessary for all classes to consider seriously the future 
of this country. 

The sole object of the Reconstruction Society, irrespective 
of political views, is to work towards the regeneration of 
British prosperity, and the Committee have come to the 
conclusion that one of the means to this end is the educa- 
tion and enlightenment of all sections of the community. 
We are, therefore, prepared to offer to manufacturers and 
the managers of industrial organisations, societies, clubs, 
brotherhoods, &c., the services of specially trained speakers, 
at places and times to be arranged between us, to explain 
the problems of the industrial situation in an endeavour to 
indicate the way out. 

Permit me to emphasise the point that there is no desire 
whatever to make political capital out of any section, party, 
or faction. The idea is merely to present for careful con- 
sideration hard and irrefutable facts calculated to influence 
all to strive together for the public weal.—Yours, &c., 

C. aD ANT. 
Secretary. 
The Reconstruction Society, 
58-60 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 
May 28, 1921. 


Tue almshouses of the Butchers’ Charitable Institution, 
which have existed at Walham Green for close on eighty 
years, are to be taken down, and other cottages are to be built 
at Hounslow. 

Rucsy Urban Council have decided to accept the tender 
of Messrs, Moss, Loughborough, for the erection of 198 
houses on the Kastlands estate at a cost of SL 72,000.) . TG. 
was stated that the tender showed a considerable reduction 
in price compared with the cost of the houses now in course 
of erection. 
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General. 


Tun National Union of Operative Heating and Domestic 
Engineers, Approved Society No. 388, has decided to pay 
increased benefits as from July 4, 1921, as follows: Sickness 
benefit, 19s. per week ; disablement benefit, Qs. 6d. per week ; 
maternity benefit, £2 8s. per week. 

Tue Selly Hill Parish Church, Birmingham, is to be 
extended so as to provide about 150 additional sittings. 
The scheme, which includes a new vestry, is estimated to 
cost £7,000, and towards this a sum of £1,000 has been 
received. A further £1,000 is expected to be raised shortly, 
and the work will then be commenced. 

THE new wages scale proposed by the National Wages 
Council for the building industry has been accepted, the 
official voting figures being: In favour, 26,289; against, 
16,112; majority for acceptance, 10,177. The result of the 
ballot on the use of funds for political objects is: In favour, 
28,535 ; against, 17,863. ae 

Tir population of Bolton-upon-Dearne has increased so 
rapidly that the Council have again had to consider the 
extension of their sewerage and sewage-disposal scheme. At 
the recent Minister of Health’s Inquiry the Council’s pro- 
posals were explained by their consulting engineers, Messrs. 
W. H. Radford & Son, of Nottingham. The scheme includes 
a new gravitation sewer and extensions to the disposal works. 

Ar the last meeting of the Redditch Urban Council jt 
was decided to accept tenders from Messrs. J. & A. Brazier, 
of Bromsgrove, for the erection of thirty-two type A non- 
parlour houses (hipped) at £704 10s., and plain type at 
£701 15s., and also the tenders of Messrs, Mills Brothers, 
Redditch, for six type B parlour houses at £825 (hipped), 
and the same amount for the plain type. aa 

A crickeT match is being arranged between teams repre- 
senting the Society of Architects and the Architectural 
Association, at Elstree on Friday, June 17, play commenc- 
ing at 11 a.m. and ceasing at 6.30 p.m. Motor conveyances 
for players and spectators will leave the Architectural Asso- 
ciation (34 Bedford Square, W.C. 1) at 10 a.m. on the morn- 
ing of the match. Lunch and tea will be provided in the 
pavilion. The cost to players and spectators will not exceed 
10s. per head, including return fares, luncheon, and tea. 
Members, whether players or otherwise, may bring the'r 
friends, and it is hoped that ladies will be present. 

Tur Great West Road, now being constructed by ihe 
Middlesex County Council, was designed, and has so far been 
built, of a uniform width of 80 feet. In view of the import- 
ance of this aiterial road, and of the fact that other such 
roads are now being made much wider, the Ministry of 
Transport was asked that its width should be increased to 
120 feet, and at a meeting of the County Council last week 
the Ministry’s approval was received. The extra cost in- 
volved is £71,000, of which the County Council will provide | 
£17,750 and the Ministry £53,250. It was further agreed 
to extend the Cambridge arterial road in the district of 
Tottenham, from Lordship Lane to Downshills Road, at a 
cost of £45,490, subject to the Ministry of Transport’s con- 
tributing 50 per cent..of the cost. ia 

Ar the monthly meeting of the Incorporated Church 
Building Society, held at 7 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, on 
Thursday, May 26, the Hon. Sir E. P. Thesiger, K.C.B.) 4g 
the chair, grants were made towards repairing the churches 
at Brompton, Holy Trinity, Kent, £125; North Marston, | 
St. Mary, Bucks, £105; Portland, St. John, Dorset, £50; 
and Spreyton, St. John, Devon, £20; and towards building 
a new church at Unstone, St. Mary, near Sheffield, £105. 
£1,223 was also paid towards small repairs to fifty-five other 
churches. The monthly meeting was followed by the Annual 
General Court, at which the following gentlemen were elected 
to fill the vacancies on the Committee: The Rev. Maurice 
Child, F.R.G.S., and Sir Leicester Harmsworth, Bart., M.P. 

Te Minister of Health announces: In view of the in- 
quiries that have been received at the Ministry of Health 
recently, it is of interest that Lord Newton’s Committee, 
who are inquiring into the present state of the law with 
regard to the pollution of the air by smoke and other noxious 
vapours, have nearly finished taking evidence and are con- 
sidering their Final Report. The Committee were origin- 
ally appointed in 1914, but owing to war their operations 
were suspended until January of last year. ‘The Committee 
have examined a large number of witnesses and much valu- 
able work has been accomplished. An interim Report was 
issued in June of 1920, recommending various smokeless 
methods of domestic heating, having special regard to the 
new houses being built under the Government housing scheme. 
In consequence of this Report a Memorandum was sent to 
all local authorities hy the Ministry of Health drawing 
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attention to the Committee’s recommendations. 
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The Present Chaos. 


THE present position of national chaos is clearly 
attributable to two causes, which are dealt with in 
a book written by Lord Rothermere, entitled ‘‘ Sol- 
vency or Downfall,’’ * and forms a re-publication of 
a Series of newspaper articles which might have been 
brought up to date by the inclusion of reference to 
the culminating misfortune of the present coal 
strike. 

With most of the conclusions of the writer we 
are in agreement, and some of them might be stated 
even more strongly. The two great mistakes which 
have led up to our misfortunes are, as Lord Rother- 
mere States, the failure of those in authority to 
understand that the colossal expenditure of war time 
cannot be continued in times of peace, and the in- 
ability of Labour to recognise that only by increased 
effort and production can it hope to produce a better- 
ment of conditions. The slackness, insincerity or 
stupidity of politicians has made our governmental 
policy socialistically anti-national, while it has con- 
sistently imposed heavy burdens on the taxpayer and 
spent the resources of the country on objects which 
evoke no enthusiasm among any section of the 
people. 

Formerly, if we spent money in the administra- 
tion of a foreign country we at least obtained some 
idvantage from it ; now we are indirectly promoting 
(rouble for ourselves in Egypt and India, while at 
the same time we make concession after concession 
'0 our avowed enemies. More than this, our 
sovernment has a perfect avidity for accepting 
“mandates’’ from the League of Nations for the 
ohilanthropic administration of countries like Pales- 
ine and Mesopotamia, which cost us heavy sums, 
without compensating advantages, at a time when 
veryone is burdened with excessive taxation. We, 
herefore, quite agree that the time has come to 
liminate foreign adventures, but which the public 
‘onscience or public apathy determine shall not be 
f commercial advantage to us, and to cut down our 
med forces toa minimum. We agree with Lord 
tothermere that the new Education Act is, at any 
ate, a mistake in the present time, and that the 
bsurd housing policy of the Government should be 
nded. We have not the means to subsidise colliers, 
alway men, or people who want cheap houses ; and 
he greatest necessity of the time is the reduction 

f bureaucracy to its smallest limits. Tt will probably 
ike years to do away with the pernicious belief that 
oliticians have fostered in the minds of the people 
dat by legislation we can interfere with advantage 
etween employer and employed, for in the end 
Ich attempts come down to demands on the tax- 
ayer for the benefit of small sections of the com- 
unity who make claims for doles in continuous 
iccession, 


_ We agree with Lord Rothermere that the whole» 


r . ; 
‘ousing Policy of our Governments has been wrong 


_* “Solvency or Downfall,” by Lord Rothermere. Longmans 
‘een & Co. Qs. net. 


since they first interfered with private enterprise by 
the Finance Act of 1909, but we differ in degree from 
him in urging that the subsidy to private builders 
should be ended. In saying this we only differ from 
Lord Rothermere in detail, for if the subsidy had 
been proposed by itself we should have denounced 
it, as he does, as being mischievous. The position 
is that we have largely produced the shortage of 
which complaints are made by wholesale interference 
with private enterprise, and have done a great deal 
to kill what we may call a key industry—private 
building speculation, which was essential to the wel- 
fare of our people. Now, while it would be mis- 
chievous to sustain people who are able-bodied, we 
all recognise that the sick or infirm should be cared 
for. The speculative builder and speculator is in the 
latter position to-day, and his sufferings having been 
caused by Government, the latter is surely bound to 
do something for him till he is in a state of health 
again. And that something is expressed by giving 
him a subsidy with which to resume his occupation 
with some chance of success. The average house 
curried out under a Government housing scheme 
will cost the taxpayer anything from £40 to £70 in 
perpetuity, while the subsidy to a private house 
builder represents about four annual payments on 
the loss on municipal housing. In the one case, we 
have a class of property created which means a con- 
stant charge on the public purse, and permanently 
discourages building by the competition of ° an 
artificially low rent ; in the other, we produce a class 
of property which will be economically rented from 
the outset, and will encourage further building. 
The first class of housing, therefore, continues to be 
& permanent charge on the income-tax payer, while 
the second helps to bring in revenue to the Exchequer 
in the form of income tax. The sum allotted for the 
second purpose is, in its entirety, only half as much 
again as the subsidy offered to the mining industry, 
perhaps as a permissible expedient, but equally one 
that can be defended on no intrinsic grounds—the one 
is offered to a penalised class, the other to a body 
of men who have held the State up to ransom. We 
have little doubt that the result of the new ‘* housing 
census '’ which Sir Alfred Mond is going to insti- 
tute will be to show that the results of Dr. Addison’s 
“‘ census ’’ were incorrect, and that the shortage of 
housing is nothing like as great as was stated; but 
whether this be so or not, we believe that State hous- 
ing should come to an immediate end, because its 
provision is unfair to the taxpayer, while it defeats 
its own object by rendering private housing specula- 
tion unremunerative. No one can afford to build for 
the working classes if he is likely to have in the 
immediate neighbourhood houses built at a cost of 
£1,000 apiece and let at rents of 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., 
or 14s. 6d. a week. Therefore, in the interests of 
national economy, if we have by promises and 
pledges made the provision of housing by State aid 
essential, let us carry it out by subsidising private 


oy 


speculation at one-quarter the cost to the State of 
municipal housing. The end of the. interference of 
the State with private enterprise may fairly be 
reached by the extension of subsidies which stimu- 
late private enterprise, and the elimination of State 
and municipal schemes, which check it. If it be 
argued that many of the houses so built are occupied 
by middle-class people, and not by the working 
classes, it is fair to point out that there is frequently 
no disparity between the earnings of the hardly 
pressed middle classes and the so-called ‘* workers, 

while the small area permitted under the subsidy 
regulations practically eliminates the © luxury cot- 
tage.’’ We should not object to see a more precise 
definition of the accommodation which may be pro- 
vided under the regulation, or a general limitation of 
cost, or any other test which would check the 
probability of an evasion of the intention of the 
measure. But we believe that all those who desire 
to make use of the subsidy should be free to do so, 
of whatever class they may belong, if, because we 
are told, the building of small houses is desirable. 
The subsidy might well also be made on a sliding 
scale. If we assume 1,200 or 1,800 super. feet as 
the right area for a working man’s house, let it 
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Notes and Comments. 


Unification and Registration. 
On June 7 about 150 Associates assembled at the 
R.1.B.A. in answer to the President’s invitation. Mr. 
Simpson may be congratulated on the very hearty 
response made by the Associates, whose presence and 
speeches plainly showed their appreciation of the vital 
issues, which are now hanging in the balance. The 
meeting was in every way an undoubted success; and 
those supporters of ‘‘ Scheme A,’’ who feared that the 
work of the last eighteen months would be nullified by 
the opposition of Associate Members of the Institute, may 
rest assured that the general tone of the meeting, if not 
unanimous, was vastly in favour of setting up machinery 
which would open the portals of the R.I.B.A. It was 
apparent that the spirit of sacrifice was abroad, and that 
. the Associates had not lost sight of the high ideals of 
the profession, and were willing to sink, in part, their 
own identities when the future progress of Architecture 
was at stake. Hence, in general terms, it may be said 
that the beating of the architectural pulse among Asso- 
ciates wag clearly felt at the meeting, and if the great 
work of Unification and Registration is to be carried 
through, the President will not be embarrassed by the 
egotism and jealousies of the largest class in the Institute. 

I'he President in his informal opening address, asked 
the meeting to give their attention to the fundamental 
question of how much sacrifice was needed before allow- 
ing ‘‘ Outside Architects’’ to be enrolled among the 
present classes of the Institute. If the R.I.B.A, exa- 
mination was not employed as a test for membership, 
some sort of qualification was still needed. It was felt 
that the Institute must have the last word in selecting 
new members. - 

Certain schemes for admission were discussed and a 
Committee of Associates was formed, who would act as 
a safeguard to their class in seeing that a fair level of 
merit was obtained before new admissions were granted. 
A possible solution was advanced by one speaker, who 
advocated that ‘‘ Outside Architects ’’ should be admitted 
to the Institute as a new class called ‘‘ Members ’’ or 
what you will, thus preserving the sacred name of 
‘* Associate ’’ from unwelcome invasion. The majority 
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qualify for the fullest amount, which might 


it automatically disappeared. 

And if, as we are told, building is held up fo 
want of bricklayers and plasterers, is it not absur 
to penalise those who would build entirely in woo 
by giving them a lower subsidy? We know the 
wooden houses may last for several hundred yea 
properly built, and their construction will aute 
matically cheapen brickwork by lessening the de- 
mand—a reason which makes the grant of a smal 
subsidy in the case of timber construction ine: 
pedient. “all 

We have alluded at length to the subject of ho 
ing, because, though included as one of the sma 
counts in Lord Rothermere’s indictment, it i 
matter to which our attention has been most promi 
ently directed. The mistakes made by over-in 
ference, over-regulation, and slack production 
common to every trade; and industry in the cou 
is suffering from evils which must be eliminated 
we are to escape the ‘‘ Downfall’’ which IL 
Rothermere truly says must come unless we 
maintain by thrift and economy the solvency of 
State. 


of speakers indicated that if the R.I.B.A. desires 
goodwill of those outside the Institute, they must o 
their doors, if not wide, at any rate to a sufficient 
tent, to enable the profession to obtain that esse 
unity, which must be the forerunner of a Registration ] 
which Parhament could accept. ’ 


Sir Rowand Anderson. 
Tue regrettable death of Sir Rowand Anderson leay 
gap in the ranks of noted architects both here and 
his own land.. Few men were more widely known 2 
respected, and few have carried ouf a greater nun 
of commissions connected with great historic buildi 
He restored Dunblane Cathedral, Paisley Ab 
Dunfermline Abbey, Culross Abbey, while an 
important domestic work may be mentioned his \ 
for the late Marquis of Bute at Mount-Stuart. The! 
donian Railway Company’s new offices in Glasgow 
the M‘Ewan Hall are among his most notable \ 
among commercial and educational buildings. Th 
belonging to the Victorian era his work will alwa 


by its dignity. He was, unfortunately, 
throughout his life- by his want of proficiency 
draughtsman, a trait he shared with Bodley’s pa 
Garner, and a trait which has perhaps sometimes § 
an architect from the pitfalls into which a greater qu 
of manual dexterity renders it too easy to fall. 4 


Ex-Service Men. 
Tue London Master Builders have carried o 
arrangement made with the Government by post 
notices that from now onwards work for brickla: 
plasterers, tilers, and slaters would be open only to 
who are willing to work with and assist ex-Service- 
in learning a trade. So far, in spite of the attituc 
the unions concerned, no hitch er disturbance seen 
have occurred, and it is to be hoped that the indi 
unionist’s fear of unemployment will make him tu 
deaf ear to the more belligerent advice he may re 
from officials. It is probable that in a few months: 
daily association with the ex-Service men so empl 
will engender a common feeling among men em 
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similar capacity on building work, while the lesson 
t the present coal strike is that even the most power- 
ul union in the country cannot compel submission to 
trem e VIEWS. ; 


Housing Ethics and Finance. 
In the magazine issued by the Garden Cities and Town 


ssing Policy which is a good illustration of specious 
and vicious propaganda. In dealing with finance 
stated that money has been found by the issue of 
sing Bonds, the issue of local Loan Stock by the 
iblic Works Loan Board, and the allocation of half the 
joney received by the issue of National Saving Certifi- 
sates allocated to the Public Works Loan Board for issue 
to the local authorities. This is not finance, but the 
bc rowing ef large sums which have to be found by the 
come-tax payer. Finance involves the creation of 
ue by manipulation, and finance has been absent 
all calculations of housing enthusiasts. Then again, 
is suggested in order to meet the wishes of the build- 
operatives that all skilled operatives should be given 
ficates which would entitle them to priority in State 
municipal employment in times of depression, and 
an unemployment fund should be made by a levy of 
in the £ on wages, 2 per cent. from the employers 
eir wages bills, and a million pounds a year from 
tate. We disagree in toto with the last two sugges- 
; the first of which increases the cost of building 
ver 1 per cent., the second being a direct bribe. - By 
means let the unions, who are so autocratic, use their 
ompulsory powers to form an insurance fund, but let 
us leave others alone. The true interests of mankind and 
of trade will not be promoted by forcing one class to pay 
»what another class wants, while housing the popu- 
lation ab uneconomic rates must inevitably increase and 
ot decrease the housing shortage. 


Greater Cardiff. 

RDIFF has now received official sanction to its appli- 
n for a Town-planning Order, which embraces an 
of 10,000 acres within the jurisdiction of the Llandaff 
Dinas Powis Rural District Council, which strenu- 
sly opposed the granting of the Order, alleging that 
were the authorities which should proceed with such 
heme. It was, however, argued that they had no 
tion of doing so, and, after an inquiry held by the 
stry of Health, the application of the Cardiff Cor- 
ation has been sanctioned. Most of the country 
een the Barry-Pontypridd railway and the present 
boundary is in the scheduled area, and the powers 
dy conferred upon the Corporation will enable it to 


and Llanfedw boundaries or the east and northwards 
r as the Caerphilly boundary, the total acreage of 
19,000 acres, including Ely, Caerau, St. Fagan’s, 
ltern, Radyr, Tongwynlais, Pentyrch, Llandaff, 
Whitchurch, Llanishen, and Lisvane. We hope that 
ne smal] gaps wili be left between the various colossal 
planning schemes now cortemplated, and also that 
etails of the contemplated schemes will be settled 
reasonable despatch, as the hold-up of property 
often occurs in these matters is extremely incou- 
nent to individuals. 


Forthcoming Events. 


Friday, June 10.—Royal Sanitary Institute.—Sessional 
ng (second day) at the Guildhall, Gloucester. Discus- 
Sion to be opened by Major E. W. A. Carter, O.B.E., 
\ 2 .M.C.E., on ‘‘The Collection and Disposal of House 
se.”” 10 a.m. 
turday, June 11.—London and Middlesex Archeological 
ty.—Visit to Chiselhurst under the guidance of Mr. 
Bonner, F.S.A. 
Wednesday, June 15.—Institution of Municipal and 
ty Engineers.—Opening of forty-eighth annual general 
amg and conference at the Institution of Civil Engi- 
's, Westminster (three days). 10 a.m. 
eriday, June 17.—Cricket match at Elstree.—Society of 
hitects v. the Architectural Association. 11 A.M. 
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Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Ar the business meeting of the Royal Institute, held 
on Monday last; the result of the annual elections was 
announced as follows :— 


Council, 1921-1922. 
President.—Paul Waterhouse. 
Honorary Secretary—Arthur Keen. 
Vice-Presidents.—Professor 8. D. Adshead, A. W. S. 
Cross, EK. Guy Dawber, and H. D. Searles-Wood. 
Members of Council.—H. Y. Ashley, Major Harry 
Barnes, M.P., Walter Cave, Sir Banister F. Fletcher, 
J. G. §. Gibson, W. Curtis Green, E. Stanley. Hall, 
H. Austen Hall, E. Vincent Harris, H. V. Lanchester, 
T. Geoffry Lucas, Sir Edward J. Lutyens, Alan E. 
Munby, C. Stanley Peach, Sydney Perks, W. E. Riley, 
G. Gilbert Scott, and Maurice E. Webb. 
Associate-Members of Council—H. Chalton. Brad- 
shaw, Stanley H. Hamp, J. Stockdale Harrison, J. Alan 
Slater, M. T. Waterhouse, and J. H. Worthington. 
Past-Presidents.—Sir Reginald Blomfield and” John 
W. Simpson. q 
Representatives of Allied Societies —H. T. Buckland 
(Birmingham Architectural Association), C. B. Flockton 
(Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society of Archi- 
tects), Gilbert W. Fraser (Liverpool Architectural 
Society), J. Alfred Gotch (Northamptonshire Association 
of Architects), A. W. Hennings (Manchester Society of 
Architects), L. Kitchen (York and East Yorkshire’ Archi- 
tectural Society), T. R. Milburn (Northern Architectural 


_ Association), William T. Oldrieve (Edinburgh Architec- 


tural Association), and W. B. Whitie (Glasgow Institute 

of Architects). 
Representative of the 

(London).—W. G. Newton. 
Auditors.—John Hudson, Fellow; A. W. Sheppard, 


Architectural Association 


’ Associate. 


Election of Standing Committees, 1921-1922. 
ART. 

Fellows.—Professor 8. D. Adshead, Herbert Baker, 
Walter Cave, J. J. Joass, Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, Ernest 
Newton, Halsey Ricardo, Professor A. E. Richardson, 
Professor F. M. Simpson, and Maurice E. Webb. 

dlssociates._-W. R. Davidge, Cyril A: Farey, Percy 
W. Lovell, M. T. Waterhouse, William A. Webb, and 
Arthur Welford. 


LITERATURE. 

Fellows.—Louis Ambler, Martin Shaw Briggs, H. C. 
Corlette, W. Curtis Green, E. Stanley Hall, Henry 
Heathcote Statham, Arthur Stratton, C. Harrison Towns- 
end, W. H. Ward, and P: Leslie Waterhouse. 

Associates —W. H. Ansell, H. Chalton Bradshaw, 
Lionel B. Budden, Arthur T. Edwards, J. Alan Slater, 
and J. H. Worthington. 


PRACTICE. 

Fellows.—H. V. Ashley, Max Clarke, A. W. S. 
Cross, G. Topham Forrest, Arthur Keen, G. Henry 
Lovegrove, C. Stanley Peach, Sydney Perks, John 
Slater, and W. Henry White. 

Associates.—Gilbert Scott Cockrill, H. W. Cubitt, 
H. V. M. Emerson, J. Douglas Scott, D. Lewis Solomon, 
and Herbert A. Welch. 

SCIENCE. 

Fellows.—H. Percy Adams, R. 8S. Ayling, George 
F. N. Clay, W. EB. V. Crompton, Francis G. F. Hooper, 
Alan E. Munby, S. B. Russell, H. D. Searles-Wood, 
Professor R..Elsey Smith, and Raymond Unwin. 

Associates.—Robert J. Angel, H. W. Burrows, C. A. 
Daubney, G. Leonard Elkington, J. H. Markham, and 
Charles Woodward. 


Mr. Louis Amsrer, F.R.I.B.A., has been elected a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. Mr. Ambler is the 
author of ‘‘ The Old Halls and Manor Houses of Yorkshire,”’’ 
and is chairman of the Council of the Society of Yorkshire- 
men in London. 
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London Art Galleries. 

(All rights reserved.) _ 
Tue new London galleries of Messrs. Henry Graves, 
Gooden and Fox, Limited, in their reconstructed form, 
are among the finest West-End galleries. My readers 
will remember that within the last year Messrs. Graves 
removed from their establishment in Pall Mall Hast,— 
which dated back to the days of the famous Alderman 
Boydell, but which was acquired by Messrs. Cox, the 
Army bankers—and migrated to 60 and 61 New Bond 
Street; the premises, in fact, which were occupied by 
Messrs. Robinson and Fisher during the war, when their 
sale rooms in King Street had been completely wrecked 
by a Zeppelin bomb. But I could scarcely recognise 
yesterday the same rooms under their new conditions, 
with the former long passage widened out into a long 
and spacious gallery, splendidly lighted; indeed, if there 
is any fault—and it is a good fault—it may be that the 
lighting is too strong. 

On June 2 there was opened here an exhibition of 
portraits by Mr. Alfred Jonniaux, an artist who had 
studied in Paris and Brussels, but who has, I under- 
stand, exhibited in London at the Royal Academy and 
the Royal Society of Portrait Painters, and has been for 
the last two years settled in England. Mr. Jonniaux 
is very successful here with his Mrs. Elizabeth Birrell, 
and hig Sir Hall Caine, K.B.E., is a good head: the 
beautiful Mrs. Jan Bullough reappears as Lily Elsie 
(seen in a mirror) in ‘‘ The Merry Widow,’’ but the most 
successful portrait here is the ‘‘ full-length’? of Mrs. 
Harcourt Webb, in a black velvet dress with a crimson 
theatre cloak just thrown back,—good alike in pose and 
colour, a fine portrait of a beautiful sitter. The artist 
is successful too with his ‘‘ Rosemary and Viola 
Calmettes,’? two charming children, where the flesh 
treatment suggested to me something of the manner of 
Bouguereau. The hands here—a test of drawing—are 
good in this last group and in the portrait of Mrs. Adair; 
but sometimes the flesh colour tends to be chalky, 
‘Mary, daughter of Sir John Latta ’’ and ‘‘ Mrs. Luke 
Hansard,’’ painted against a very trying background, 
being instances of this fault. What M. Jonniaux can 
do at his best is shown in the ‘‘ Mrs. Harcourt Webb.”’ 
Preceding this in time here were the water colour draw- 
ings—of Wales for the most part, specially of Anglesey— 
by George Cockram which are still on view. Among the 
best are ‘‘ Snow in the Glyders,’’ “‘An Anglesey 
Estuary,’’ and ‘‘ A Venetian Lagoon.”’ 

At the Fine Art Society was opened last week an ex- 

hibition of very brilliant drawings by R. Vicaji. These 
seem to be in water colour and gouache, left through- 
out very loose and liquid, all finish usually kept out. 
The result is very versatile and attractive, sometimes re- 
minding us strongly—the ‘‘ Harbour, Cassis’’ is an 
instance—of William Walcot’s colour and treatment, 
‘‘Coming up Canal’’ and ‘‘ The Fish Market ’’ being 
among the best. In his little group of seventeen paint- 
ings from California, the artist introduces a very strong 
and assertive blue—‘‘A Stream, Yosemite,’’ and “‘ A 
Yalifornian Trout Stream,’’ are examples, but it appears 
in nearly all—which may be true to local colour over that 
side, but is not pictorially harmonious. The oil paint- 
ings by Arthur Friedenson in the first room here are 
sound, careful work, dealing very frequently with storm 
effects, —‘‘ The Storm Cloud,’’ ‘‘ Approaching Storm we 
while in ‘‘ Wareham ”’ we feel the rain just coming on 
us, and feel inclined to rush for a coat or umbrella. In 
his luminous ‘‘ Dorset Landscape—#vening’’ and 
‘‘ Breezy Haying Day ’’ the painter treats Nature in her 
more tranquil aspects. 

At Walker’s Galleries in New Bond Street an exhi- 
bition of Eastern and other sketches in water colour by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Engleheart, C.B.E., is being shown 
from May 30 to June 11. Egypt claims a large place 
in these studies, among the best being ‘‘ The Sais Mosque, 
Cairo,’’ Fellahin Women Carrying Water in Egypt,”’ 
‘“The After-glow, Egypt,’’ and ‘‘ The Approach of the 
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Sandstorm ’’—this last a scene which recalls that given 
recently in the successful production of ‘‘ The Garden 
of Allah.’’ Colonel Engleheart,—who, by the by, is 
of the same family as the famous miniaturist G oree 
Fngleheart, his great uncle, and whose grandfather was 
also an artist,—shows good drawing in his buildings, his 
figures, and especially his animals, the little group a 
Egyptian donkeys in ‘‘ After the day’s work—outside 
Kairouan ’’ being excellent. He does not confine him- 
self to the land of the Pharaohs, and I like quite as well 
some of his subjects outside, such as ‘‘ Mentone, from 
Cap Martin,’ ‘‘ Fiesole,’’ and ‘‘ Floodtime, Loch 
Lomond,’’ where he reaches after more freedom of Hand. 
ling. | 
Othon Friesz, whose merits have been discussed } 

Mr. Clive Bell in a recent number of ‘‘ The Burlington 
Magazine,’’ is now holding an exhibition in the Indepen- 
dent Gallery, which seems to give us a fair idea of this 
artist’s methods. ‘‘ Friesz,’’ we are told, ‘‘ whose character 
and intelligence are utterly unlike those of his compeers, is 
producing work which has little in common with that 
even of Matisse.’’ One of the most attractive studies 
here, in my judgment, is that called ‘‘ La Bergare assise 
(Italie 20),’’ where the figure iof the seated shepherdess 
has great charm, and the colour and composition is good 
M. Friesz seems to lapse into more ordinary and care- 
ful architectural drawing in his ‘‘ Campanile,’’ though 
the result is not specially interesting. His group o} 
peasants ‘‘ Sous la figuier’’ might be reminiscent of Ital; 
ag seen by Claude, though in a very different key ; and his 
‘* Jeune Femme 4 la fenétre’’ has been even comparec 
with the Mona Lisa, but if so is without her mystery 
her charm, and (note the right arm) her sense of exquisit« 
form. In the inner room Miss Nina Hamnett has wate 
colours of Paris cafés and gardens. | 

S..B 


Art News of To-day. q 


Av Messrs. Christie’s, on Wednesday, June 8, ther 
was sold the fine collection of old English silver, from th 
times of Elizabeth and the Stuarts down to the Georgia: 
period, the property of Lieut.-Col. Crompton Roberts 
D.S.O., to which we have already alluded in thes 
columns. We hope in next week’s issue to give som 
details of this interesting sale. A later sale of grea 
importance will be that of the Beardmore collection o 
arms and armour on Tuesday, July 5. 

It appears to be now settled that the much discusse 
portrait of the ‘‘ Chef de 1’Hétel Chatham,”’ as it faile 
to comply with the conditions of the Chantrey bequest 
has been generously presented by the artist to th 
Diploma Gallery—though, had it been for sale, w 
believe a very good price could have been secured. W 
understand that the original of Sir William Orpen’ 
famous picture has arranged to place his services at th 
disposal of the Royal Palace Hotel, Kensington, and the 
his own artistic impulse has found expression im ‘th 
creation of a new sauce. | 

In artistic circles the coming exhibition at the Gul: 
hall Art Gallery is creating much interest, and we hoy 
to say more of this in our next issue. | 

We mentioned last week the collection of woode 
utensils being exhibited by Mr. Evan Thomas ‘ 
20 Dover Street, up to and including June 21. The: 
wooden drinking vessels, known as “‘ mazers,’ were ust 
in the old monastic house from the fourteenth to # 
sixteenth centuries, Canterbury, for instance, possessil 
in 1328 no less than 182 of these ‘‘ mazers.’’ They we 
frequently bound or edged with silver, and used ‘ 
‘‘TLoving Cups’’; though each monk seems to have he 


In the eighteen’ 


sail’? bowls, which appear in Mr. 
collection, were made, notably the 
here shown of this wood, silver-mounted, belonging 
to the ‘Company of Merchants of Russia.”’ 
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Building a House. 


_ Tue filth of the six public lectures arranged by the Royal 


_ present. 


Institute of British Architects was given on June 2 at 
9 Conduit Street, W., by Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, M.A., 
FP.R.I.B.A. The chair was occupied by Mr. Ernest 
Newton, R.A. 

Mr. Fletcher said he was going to talk undiluted 
“shop,’’ which must necessarily be stale to any architects 
His object would be to explain the architect's 


point of view on that piece of difficult co-operation, the 


building of a house. The subject of his lecture had been 


_ selected in the hope that the more the processes involved 


were understood, the more his apparently inexplicable 
whimiscalities would be forgiven. If at the same time 
it came to be felt that the architect has greater sym- 
pathy with his client’s point of view than was often 
credited to him a step forward would haye been made 
and an hour not altogether wasted. 

The architect ought to be consulted from the very 
beginning, even before the plot is bought. The best- 
schemed house may be made inconvenient by wrong plac- 
ing, and the loveliest site may have half its beauty spoiled 
if the house is crudely set. At this stage there are three 
primary considerations—viz., approach, aspect, and view. 
The ideal is a site sloping southwards to a fine view, 


with a shelter from the east and south-west winds and 


a road on the north. The house is placed close to the 


road, with entrance, offices, staircase, and passages on 


the north side, and principal rooms facing east, west, and 
south. A position diagonal to the cardinal points is even 
better and may often be arranged. Personally, said Mr. 
Fletcher, he felt more and more strongly the all-import- 
ance of aspect and would rather look into the side of a 
hill or at a factory chimney than give up the sun in this 
climate. The sun can be blocked out with curtains if 
need be, but cannot be got into a northward room. At 


_ this stage the architect, in order to help discussion and 


decision, will get out rough preliminary undetailed plans. 
These will show not only the placing of the building and 
the relative positions of the rooms, but ought also to in- 


clude suggestions for the shaping of the surroundings, 


the garden, the drive or forecourt—matters which inti- 
mately concern him. The architect becomes enlightened 


a little about the circumstances, wishes, and, above all, 
' the mind and disposition of the owner—knowledge which, 
_ whether consciously or unconsciously, is bound to in- 


_ working drawings. 


fluence the final shape his design will take, and safeguards 
him against stereotyped repetition. The designer need 
not worry overmuch about expressing the character of 
his client in the building, every conversation he has with 
him will register itself somewhere. Neither need 
he worry about expressing his own individuality, for if 
he possesses any it will express itself, and if he possesses 
it not, he will do very little good. A certain impersonality, 
such as we find in the work of a tradition or a school, 
makes for permanence; a wilfully emphasised individual- 
ism, often captivating for the moment, wears badly in 
the long run. 

After the main lines have been amicably settled then 
follows what is for the architect the most vital and labori- 
ous piece of the whole work, the preparation of the 4-in. 

The requirements will be classified 
in order of importance—necessities first, then desirables, 
and unimportant things left to be fitted in. As a cross- 
classification there will be a grouping of rooms together 
and apart, according to aspect and convenience of ser- 
Vice, the kitchen and pantry near the dining-room, the 
Staircase if possible near the middle, to minimise corri- 
dors, the bathrooms to serve groups of bedrooms and 
€conomise plumbing and drainage, and so forth. And 
from the ground-floor up the possibilities of a shapely, 
economical, and simple roofing scheme must be strictly 


kept in mind. All this means a generous expenditure 


of tracing-paper and indiarubber and brain stuff. A modi- 
fication in the shape of one room may easily involve 
alterations throughout which will amount almost to a 
Tedesigning of the entire plan. The building being in 


a 
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three dimensions cannot be designed in two, and sec- 
tions and elevations must take shape along with and not 
subsequently to the plan. There is hardly a limit to 
the scraping and polishing and scrubbing which a design 
must undergo before it is fit to take shape in bricks and 
mortar. At this point it is necessary to work out certain 
important parts to a large scale, usually 4 in. to 1 ft., and 
the architect is lucky if this does not cause further modi- 
fications of the 4-in. scale drawings. 

Next comes the work of the quantity surveyor--a 
wonderful man, said Mr. Fletcher, whose work is too 
little appreciated or even known by the public. He is 
master of a peculiar literary style, which in its breath- 
lessness and the number of subjects it packs into one 
clause is super-legal, almost Teutonic. A bill of quan- 
tities is a rather bulky document; one for a house with 
three living rooms and seven to nine bedrooms and no 
elaborate work, such as before the war cost from £2,000 
to £3,000, will run to some 120 pages of lithography. 
The quantity surveyor not only takes out the quantities, 
but often has to do a great deal of measuring while 
the work is in progress, and to prepare the schedule 
of variations and omissions at the end, and the final 
statement of accounts for settlement. The responsibility 
for all this towards the client falls upon the architect, 
and it is charged for according to a recognised scale 
whoever does it, so that from the client’s point of view 
it does not matter whether it is done by the architect 
or his deputy. Next, the quantities are sent off to the 
contractor or contractors who have agreed to submit 
prices. In the opinion of the lecturer it is of the highest 


‘importance that the architect should by every. possible 


means satisfy himself as to the character and standing 
of any builders whom he allows to tender. If the tender- 
ing is not competitive and only one firm is asked for 
a price there can be no question of this. If competitive 
tendering is adopted and entries are closed by invitation 
(and tenders from all comers should, he said, never be 
allowed in house building) the only fair course is to accept 
the lowest. The result if an unscrupulous or even a 
doubtful contractor is on the list is certain disaster, and 
no amount of pressure from his client or anyone else 
should induce an architect to give way on this point. 
While the estimate is preparing there is something of 
a lull in the pressure on the architect, though mentally 
it is a period of suppressed excitement and alternate anti- 
cipation of the best and the worst, culminating in the 
arrival of the tenders and confirmation of his hopes and 
fears. If drastic cutting down is called for his most 
difficult time sets in. No ordinary parent really enjoys 
seeing his child flung upon the scrap heap. Moreover, 
the architect’s experience tells him that if the owner, 
alarmed at high prices, decides to do without things he 
asked for, he is quite likely at a later stage, when his 
keenness is spurred by seeing the building take solid shape 
to decide that he can afford them after all and ask to have 
them back again. This will mean the further mutilation 
of the already recast design and undoubtedly a larger out- 
lay than the carrying through of the original scheme. 

Alter the price has been agreed upon there comes the 
arrangement and signing of the contract. The specifi- 
cation is largely a condensation of the bill of quantities, 
and partakes of its elegancies of language, but contains 
also a good deal of fresh matter. On the clearness and 
fulness of the specification much depends, and it may 
easily run into 100 pages. The contract form itself is 
stereotyped, with gaps to be filled in according to cir- 
cumstances. Then three sets of documents, the 4-in. 
scale drawings, the specification, and the contract form, 
are signed by owner and builder; a sixpenny stamp is 
affixed to the contract form and cancelled; the prelimin- 
ary incantations are now complete, and the work may go 
ahead. 

Next comes another phase of the architect’s work, 
the supervision of buildings in progress. Here there will 
be plenty of details to settle, for however carefully the 
drawings have been made and the specification written, 
there is much that can only be decided on the spot, and 
many unforeseen difficulties to be conquered or dodged. 
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In the meantime there is plenty of designing to do. Im- 
portant sections of the building, such as the stairs or 
panelling, are worked out to the scale of 4 in. to 1 ft., and 
chimney-pieces and other fittings 1 in. to lft. Full-size 
drawings have nowadays to be “made of all mouldings in 
every part of the building, for the nineteenth century 
smashed tradition with a sledge- hammer and substituted 
mash and muddle and restless experiment for the old- 
time competence of the craftsman. Freely interspersed 
with this real work of designing, filling up all the chinks 
and often encroaching upon it to an unwelcome extent, 
comes what, ee ey) architects, is the most toilsome 


To judge of ae final effect a work in progress requires 
some imagination and more experience. As the building 
grows it changes like a chameleon. At one stage it looks 
spacious, at another cramped. At most times it appears 
dark and poky, for the brickwork and undercoats of 
plaster absorb all the light. The owner is usually more 
nervous on this score “han on any other. But Mr. 
Fletcher confessed there are times in the growth of most 
buildings when the architect feels a sinking of the heart 
and retires to a lonely corner to murmur, inaudibly of 
course, ‘‘ Can this be my doing? ’ 

If the layman is wise and has sufficient self-control, he 
will make his visits few and far between, and will fortify 
himself with that perfect trust which, to the architect’s 
eye, marks out the perfect client. Perfect trust gives 
birth to enthusiasm, and enthusiasm to good work. 
There is an ever-present temptation while the building 
is in progress to introduce modifications. One cannot 
lay down a cast-iron rule, but the ideal is to think things 
out so carefully beforehand that they are not needed. 
Still, buildings are apt to spring surprises, even upon their 
authors, and it is absurd to allow manifest faults to go 
uncorrected, or not to take advantage of unexpected 
opportunities. 

Finally comes the settlement of accounts. If the 
builder be honest and the surveyor clear-headed, there 
should not be room for much dispute, though among the 
infinity of small items there will always be a certain pro- 
portion which are open to genuine argument. 

The account settled, there remains the passing of a 
cheque from client to architect for the final instalment 
of his fee. Then follows, it is to be hoped—and the hope 
is, said the lecturer, very far from a pious aspiration, it 
is founded on the experience of many and many an archi- 
tect—a life-long friendship between architect and client. 
A friendship based on the foundations of a house is firmly 
based, one that has stood through the storm and stress of 
building operations is toughened to resist all tests. 


Rome Scholarship in Architecture. 


Henry Jarvis Studentship. 
Tus Faculty of Architecture of the British School at 
Rome have awarded the Rome Scholarship in Architec- 
ture 1921, offered by the Commissioners for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, to Mr. S. Rowland Pierce; and the Henry 
Jarvis Studentship, offered by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, to Mr. E. W. Armstrong. 

The designs executed in the final competition for the 
awards will be on view in the galleries of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 9 Condit Street, Regent 
Street, from June 8 to 18, daily from 10 a.m. to 8 P.M. 
on Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Rome Scholarship 1921:—Mr. S. Rowland Pierce is 
an original member of the Architectural Association 
Atelier and holds an appointment on the staff of the 
Architectural Association. He was born at St. Leonards 
in 1896 and received his first technical training at the 
Hastings School of Science and Art. The Rome Scholar- 
ship in Architecture of the value of £250 a year and 
tenable for three years at the British School at Rome, 
is open to British students under thirty years of age. 

Henry Jarvis Studentship:—Mr. Edward William 
Armstrong is twenty-five years of age and was born at 
Feilding, New Zealand. After service in France with the 
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New Zealand Expeditionary Force he entered the Archi- 
tectural Association with a New Zealand Government 

Scholarship and subsequently qualified for the associate-_ 
ship of the Royal Institute of British Architects. The 

Jarvis Studentship is awarded on the result of the Rome 
Scholarship examination to the student or associate of 
the R.I.B.A. who passes next in order of merit to bes 
winner of the Rome Scholarship. . 


Subject for Final Competition. 
A Town Church.—tThe site is level measuring 250. 
feet by 150 feet. It is bounded on all sides by streets, 
the main thoroughfare 120 feet wide being on the west. = 
The church is to be planned with-a view of the chance] 
unobstructed as far as possible by pliers or columns. - — 
Neither transepts, dome nor spire are essential, but 
the widest discretion is left to the competitors. ~ 
Drawings required at end of first day.—A plan and 
one section to 7s.inch scale: these may be freehand 
drawings, but they must not afterwards be departed from 
in aati! particulars. a 
At close of competition. —A block plan showin 
surroundings to 7's inch to 1 foot. Ground floor plan 
drawn to a scale of 4 inch to 1 foot. One or two sections 
drawn to a scale of 4 inch to 1 foot. Two or three 
elevations drawn to a scale of § inch to 1 foot. One 
bay internal or external or part of the west front to a 
scale of 4 1 inch to 1 foot. A perspective view is optional. 
Drawings to be on paper not exceeding double elephant 
size. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


June 10, 1871. 

Lerp DEeRBy oN Poor MEN’s DWELLINGS. 
‘‘THr Poor ye always have with you; ” ‘but the Poor ”’ 
and ‘‘ the Working Classes ’’ are two very different kinds of 
people; and the principle is not sufficiently recognised that 
the true Working man—that is, the steady artisan—is an 
independent citizen who may fairly consider himself insulted, 
and as matter of fact does hold himself to be so, by being 
coupled with the much inferior person whose home has for a 
good many years been the subject of so much public criticism 
as a scandal to English civilisation. Of course the Poor man 
is a Working man as matter of phraseological classification ;_ 
but the Working man is not necessarily a Poor man in that 
sense or any other; and it is to be seen at a glance that it 
is not the Working Man’s Dwelling that is matter of anxiety 
with philanthropists and social economists, but the Poor 
Man’s Dwelling. In fact, without intending anything like 
unkindness, we cannot help at least acknowledging a certain 
argument which will probably arise of itself in the mind 
of every reader of these lines by reason of the mere common- 
place suggestions which attach to the use of terms. ‘The 
Poor man, says the Working man, is the man who won't 
work, or, what is the same thing, who won’t work steadily 
and live steadily—exceptions only proving the rule; and the 
physically and morally pestiferous dwellings of London and 
other large towns are those to which such a man is driven 
by the dire necessity of poverty induced by idleness, impr 
dence, and intemperance. 

Now, if this argument be true as to fact, not only is ‘it 
one which separates effectually the Poor man from the Work- 
ing man as regards the honour of the great artisan class of 
this country thoughtlessly involved in an accidental turn of 
phrase, but it is one which appears to offer a key to the pro- 
blem now before us, not perhaps new in itself, but capable 
of being used in a way which may have.all the practical effect 
of novelty. If, in short, the scandalous dwellings are the 
dwellings of the degr aded classes and no more, the question 
in some measure, if not altogether, ceases to be one of accu- 
sation against the social] conditions of England—that they 
so badly lodge the poor, and becomes one of accusation 
against the degraded classes directly—that their degraded 


habits deprive “them of the means of paying for ‘decent 
lodgings. 


Tue King, on the recommendation of the Secretary for 
Scotland, Te revived the office of Sculptor in Ordinary to 
His Majesty for Scotland, and has approved of the appoint- 
ment to the office of Mr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, R.S.A., | 
LL.D. The last holder of this ofits was Sir John Stell, 
who was appointed Sculptor to the Queen for Scotland in| 


aT No successor has been appointed since his death in 


ag 
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Rebuilding Valparaiso and San 
_ Francisco: A Contrast. 
By John Lathrop. 


THERE Was sharp contrast between the methods of re- 
building San Francisco, California, U.S.A., and Val- 
paraiso, Chile, South America, after the earthquakes and 
fires in 1906. ‘The contrast is to the credit of Valparaiso. 

By most unusual coincidence, it was in the same 
month, April 1906, that each of these cities suffered from 
destruction by earthquakes which started conflagrations 
that swept large areas. In San Francisco the fire began 
at the water-front and burned across the principal busi- 
ness section, stopping at the broad Van Ness Avenue, 
at the edge of the finest residential district, leaving behind 
a blackened, desolate trail of utter ruin. 

In Valparaiso the fire broke out in the centre of the 
northern half of the city, burning all that half. 

One hundred thousand were homeless in each city. 
It was summer-time in San Francisco, therefore the 
people were not forced to endure severe inclemencies of 
weather. April, however, in Valparaiso, south from the 
Equator, was. winter, so that the need for reconstruction 
was much more pressing than in the Californian City 
of the Golden Gate. 

Valparaiso might not have rebuilt so wisely as she 
did had not the Chilean Federal Government at Santiago, 
the capital, possessing authority to control urban works 
—a most fortunate circumstance from the town-planners’ 
point of view—commanded that not a new building be 
erected in the destroyed area until the entire district 
should have been replanned, the street system made 
economic, and property ownership adjusted to the new 
scheme. 

The order was enforced literally, the Government 
supervising and, when necessary, contributing to the 
compensation of those who, by the replanning of street 
lines, lost some or all of their lands. 

Valparaiso had narrow streets, laid out by no plan 
of co-ordination, and with no reference to the demands 
of traffic flow, light, and air. Some of the streets were 
so narrow that pedestrians were compelled to stand close 
to the buildings when tramcars passed. There was little 
that was attractive, other than the picturesqueness of 

- the quaint and impractical. 

~The new streets were laid out on the principle com- 
mon to all proper town-planning, with arterial highways 
similar to the main trunk lines of a railroad, with 
secondary highways corresponding to the branch railroad 
lines; the whole touched by the hand of art to combine 


_ the practical and economic with the beautiful. 


ment within reasonable limits, 
architecture, without stifling individual initiative by archi- 


Types of buildings were controlled by the Govern- 
insuring harmonious 


tects who sought to express originality of design. 

The whole effect was, of course, satisfactory, the 
effect fine! The rebuilt portion was so immensely bene- 
fited by the rational planning and co-ordination of all its 


parts, that, purely from a property pound-shilling-pence 
point of view, the people gained by augmented values and 


the city by an increased taxable total, because absolutely 
new values were created. 
The social and esthetic gains were incalculable. 
Traffic flowed with a minimum of obstruction; no excess 
lands were devoted to street use in quarters where 
Vehicular and pedestrian traffic would be comparatively 
small, nor was land withheld where the community 
needed wide streets and recreation areas; building heights 
Were co-ordinated with street widths, thus ensuring a 
- Scientific relationship between traffic flow, light and air, 
and the public highways, and the character of the build- 
mgs was also regulated so that the ‘‘ zoning ’’ system was 
installed, preventing the indiscriminate mingling of busi- 
hess and residential structures. 
The rebuilt half offered striking contrast to the other 
undestroyed part. The art values of the older architec- 
tural types were carefully preserved, and the rebuilt area 
presented a fine appearance, the delight of the archi- 
tectural profession, and the pride of the populace. 


| 
| 


~ 
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The result, in brief, was to give Valparaiso the 
permanent benefits of economy and rea] municipal art— 
for, as one has said, ‘‘ art is order.’’ 

San Franciscans, on the other hand, although it was 
a salubrious summertime in which to begin the work of 
rebuilding, were in a tremendous hurry—a people of vast 
energies, remarkably quick decisions, and untold capaci- 
ties for execution of plans: merits potential of good 
when properly directed. This time they were not 
properly directed. ‘‘ Rebuild at once,’’ was the public 
demand. The town-planners, who are numerous and 
progressive in the City of the Setting Sun, urged a brief 
pause to ensure the rebuilding along the lines of modern 
municipal art and economy. Their pleas were ignored. 

The street system of San Francisco, while not so bad 
as that of the old Valparaiso, was by no means desirable 
—the “ gridiron ’’ system, with scarcely a diagonal street 
in the city. The opportunity was present to rebuild in 
a manner to make of San Francisco the most perfect 
large city in the world. It would have been, had oppor- 
tunity not been ignored, the only large city which had a 
central business section constructed on ideal lines. 

But not a street line was changed. The buildings were 
erected on the old gridiron system of streets. 

To render the situation more serious, immensely high 
structures were erected of reinforced concrete, which wil] 
endure, no one knows how long, certainly longer than 
did the old-style wooden and brick types. These new 
buildings, costing from £100,000 to £200,000 each, and 
not a few from £400,000 to £800,000, consequently are 
permanent obstacles to any proposed re-planning such as 
Haussmann did for Paris, and such as Wren desired fo 
London after the Great Fire of 1666. 

There was a degree of wisdom shown, such ag in the 
planning of the great municipal group for official quarters 
and certain public amusement functions; but these 
special features can never compensate for the failure to 
transform the whole of the devastated area to an ideality 
of arrangement, artistic and economic. 

The authority was present in Valparaiso. 
lacking in San Francisco. 

To-day, the people of the two cities ane utilising the 
works of their rebuilding with opposite results—Valpa- 
raiso, through the years blessed by the benefits of wise 
town-planning, San Francisco denied those blessings. 

‘ Valparaiso ’’ is Spanish for ‘‘ the Vale of Paradise.’’ 
Tt is situate at the base of a mountain range, fills the 
lands along the seashore, and scrambles up the hillsides 
for residential] sites. It is, indeed (at least, the newer half 
is), @ Vale of Paradise on earth. Many a sigh is heard 
in the Californian city, in these days, that impatience 
hurried them in 1906 to proceed in their rebuilding before 
adequate plans had been laid. They console themselves, 
however, with the knowledge that they reside in a land 
of gorgeous beauty, incomparably blessed by Natuie’s 
bounty; and rich of opportunity, so attractive, that no 
lapse by man may materially mar its loveliness. 


It was 


A PETITION has been presented to His Majesty in Council 
by the Institution of Civil Engineers, praying for the grant 
of a Supplemental Charter; and it has been referred to a 
Committee of the Privy Council. All petitions for or 
against should be sent to the Privy Council Office on or 
before June 30. 

THE name of Lieut.-Col. Frederick Gill Rice is included 
in the list of Birthday Honours as one of the new knights. 
Sir Frederick Rice is senior partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Rice & Son, contractors, and has long held a prominent 
position in the building trades. He was a former President 
of both the Institute of Builders (1914-15) and the London 
Master Builders’ Association; he represented the United 
Kingdom at an International Conference of Building Trades 
at The Hague; he was on the Committee of Board of Trade 
War Contracts and an original member of Committee of 
Labour Exchanges; he was a member both of the National 
Board of Conciliation of Building Trades and of the Indus- 
trial Council for Building Trades out of which arose the 
Whitley Report. His public offices include membership of 
the Council of the London Chamber of Commerce and a 
Coloneley in a Cadet Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers. 
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The late Sir Rowand Anderson. 


We regret to record the death, at his residence, Allermuir 
House, Colinton, Edinburgh, of Sir Robert Rowand 
Anderson, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.I.B.A., which took 
place on June 1. Sir Rowand Anderson, who has been 
in precarious health for a considerable time, had reached 
the venerable age of eighty-seven. It may be remembered 
that on the occasion of the presentation to him of the 
Royal Gold Medal in 1916 the deceased was too unwell 
to come to London and that the medal was handed to 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, while Sir Rowand’s 
address was read by Mr. Lorne Campbell. Other medals 
had previously been awarded to him by Paris, Munich, 
and Chicago. In recognition of the distinction, and of 
the fact that he was the first Scottish architect to receive 
the Royal Gold Medal, Sir Rowand Anderson was enter- 
tained shortly afterwards in Edinburgh to a luncheon by 
the Architectural Societies of Scotland. We give below 
the biographical notice which appeared in the “‘ Scots- 
man ’’ :— 

The son of Mr. James Anderson, an Edinburgh 
solicitor, Sir Rowand Anderson was educated at George 
Watson’s old Hospital School, which occupied part of 
the site of the present Royal Infirmary. His father 
intended him to be a lawyer, and he was for a time in 
the office of Keegan and Welsh, solicitors. His bent, 
however, was in another direction. From his earliest 
years he had shown a fondness for drawing. He studied 
for a time at the Trustees’ Academy, Royal Institution, 
under the late Mr. Christie, a contemporary of Dick 
Lauder. Afterwards he entered the office of Mr. John 
Lessels, one of the leading Edinburgh architects of the 
day; and to his young assistant was entrusted in 1857 
the work of superintending the restoration of the roof 
of Greyfriars’ Church, which some years before had been 
destroyed by fire. Subsequently he made a tour on the 
Continent, visiting France and Italy and Holland, pick- 
ing up work when he could find it, and diligently tran- 
scribing to his note-book any architectural subjects that 
seemed to him of special interest. For a time he worked 
in the office of Cuypers, Amsterdam, then in great repute. 
His early experiences and study were further strengthened 
by a period spent in the London office of Sir Gilbert Scott, 
the great Gothic architect, who had a high idea of the 
abilities of the young Scotsman. When he returned to 
Edinburgh, he was for a time in the architectural branch 
of the office of the Royal Engineers; then he was a 
partner with the distinguished Scottish architect, David 
Bryce. Shortly afterwards he settled down, in the ’sixties, 
to business on his own account in an office in Dundonald 
Street. 

From the outset Sir Rowand Anderson was looked 
upon as a rising man, and was kept busily employed in 
the designing of churches, especially Episcopal churches, 
of which denomination he was a member. He came into 
the public eye by his success in a competition for the 
building of the first new Board schools in Edinburgh 
just after the passing of the 1872 Act, and from his 
designs the Fountainbridge, Stockbridge, and Causeway- 
side Schools were built. These at the time were regarded 
as far in advance of anything hitherto attempted in 
primary school building. They gave a lead to the great 
development in this class of work which afterwards 
followed in the city. He was to obtain a greater triumph, 
however, a few years later, when, again in an open com- 
petition, his designs were accepted for the stately new 
Medical School of the Edinburgh University, which 
adorns the site at the north end of the Meadow Walk. 
This was a work of magnitude, which took eight years 
to build. It was carried out with great success under 
Sir Rowand’s watchful eye; it is worthily regarded as 
one of the architectural adornments of the city; and it 
was in connection with the completion of this undertaking 
that at the memorable celebration of the Tercentenary of 
the University in 1884 he received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. He was also the designer of the M‘Ewan Hall, 
gifted to the University by the late Mr. William M‘Ewan, 
M.P. To him was also entrusted the task of completing 
Adam’s design of the old University by crowning it with 
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a dome. His success in the University Medical School 
competition placed him at a bound in a foremost place — 
in his profession, a position he continued to occupy to 
the end of his career. 
Sir Rowand Anderson’gs name is also identified in 
the public mind as the designer of the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery and Museum of Antiquities, Queen Street, 
a gift to the nation by the late Mr. J. R. Findlay; and, 
in the domain of domestic architecture, the palace reared — 
by the late Marquis of Bute at Mount-Stuart may be cited — 
as the most important example of the abilities of the archi- — 
tect in this branch of hig art. Other architectural works — 
of note were executed by Sir Rowand Anderson during his — 
long professional career. . 
In connection with church architecture, Sir Rowand — 
Anderson was frequently consulted regarding schemes for — 
the restoration of ancient buildings; and it was he who — 
carried out the restoration of Dunblane Cathedral, the — 
chapel of King’s College, Aberdeen, Borthwick Parish — 
Church, and Culross Abbey. He was employed by the ~ 
late Marquis of Lothian to devise measures for the pre- — 
servation of Jedbury Abbey, and these were renewed — 
previous to this ancient religious house being handed over — 
to the Ancient Monuments Commission. Similar work — 
was undertaken under his direction at Sweetheart Abbey. — 
He was also associated with the construction and restora- — 
tion of many mansion-houses in different parts of the — 
country. The Conservative Club, Princes Street, one of — 


- the ornaments of the leading thoroughfare of the Capital 


of Scotland, was from his design ; another larger building, — 
very much admired, of which he was the architect, is 
the Central Station, Glasgow, in which art and utility © 
are happily combined. ‘To him is credited the discovery — 
of Colinton as a delightful residential suburb of the city. 
He was one of the first to build a villa residence there; 
and he was the architect of the pretty little Episcopal 
church of the village—one of the most elaborately and 
beautifully decorated little churches in the country. _ 
As a leading Scottish architect, he had the honour 
of being chosen to represent Scotland in sending competi- 
tive designs for the Imperial Institute; also for the 
National Memorial to Queen Victoria at Buckingham — 
Palace. Though these were not accepted, it was generally 
recognised that his designs were of a handsome and — 
scholarly nature. Sir Rowand Anderson was the designer 
also of several historic memorials, chief among which may 
be cited the classic monument to the Marquis of Montrose — 
in one of the chapels of St. Giles’ Cathedral. He was 
a great worker, and his energies found expression in every — 
department of his art. . 
A scheme with which he was intimately associated, — 
and in connection with which he did lasting work for 
his profession and for the arts and crafts of the city, 
was the founding of the College of Applied Art, which 
had its headquarters in the Royal Institution, Mound, 
and was under the egis of the Board of Manufactures. 
To his initiative wag due the formation of the National 
Art Survey of Scotland, under which drawings of ancient — 
buildings have been made from year to year by bursars 
of the school, and stored as Government property for 
purposes of reference. In the formation of the Edin- 
burgh College of Art Sir Rowand Anderson also took 
much interest. He was a member of the Board of 
Management, and he had the gatisfaction of seeing almost 
in its entirety the scheme of the College of Applied Art 
for the instruction of architects adopted in the School of 
Art. He was elected an Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy in 1876, but he resigned in 1883 on a question — 
as to the architectural status of members of the Academy. 
During the Presidentship of Sir George Reid, Sir Rowand ~ 
Anderson in 1896 was elected an honorary member of 
the Academy, and the old feud was in that way peacefully 
ended. In 1902 he received the honour of knighthood. 
He for many years had an estate at Tangier, and used 
to spend a part of the winter there. His experience of 
the country and its inhabitants made him a determined 
opponent of the French annexation of Morocco. As @ 
result of his travels in Italy, he published a book on 
‘‘ The Medieval Architecture of the Middle Ages ’’—a@ 
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work which was generally accepted as an authority on 
this interesting subject. He was also the author, in 
1878, of a folio of ‘‘ Examples of the Municipal, Com- 
mercial, and Street Architecture of France and Italy.’’ 
Sir Rowand Anderson was a man of wide sympathies, 
and despite a certain reserve in temperament had a large 
circle of friends. He was well read in historical and 
antiquarian lore; and he could write with facility on sub- 
jects in which he was interested. Ag an architect, as 
his designs showed, he was equally at home in Gothic 
and classic work; he had in all he did a fine sense of 
style and refinement of taste. Endowed also with great 
force of character and tenacity of purpose, his views on 
all matters connected with his art never failed to command 
respect. In politics he was a Conservative. He married 
in 1863 Mary, daughter of Henry Ross, of Kinnahaird, 
Ross-shire, who died three months ago. 


The Institution of Sanitary Engineers. 


THe annual meeting of the Institution of Sanitary 
Engineers was opened on the morning of June 3 at the 
Holborn Restaurant, W. After some preliminary busi- 
ness Mr. Nandy S. Hoskins gave a brief presidential 
address. In its younger days the Institution had, he 
said, admitted as members men who were not fully quali- 
fied to the title of ‘‘ Sanitary Engineer.’’ It was, and 
is now, a common practice for plumbers and jobbing 
builders to add to their many qualifications that of 
“Sanitary Engineer,’’ although their knowledge of 
engineering does not entitle them to it. Unfortunately 
the sole object of the promoters twenty-six years ago was 
not the welfare of the sanitary engineering profession; 
pecuniary interests were also involved. Steady and 
judicious weeding therefore had to be resorted to later. 
The Articles of Association were subsequently revised in 


order to promote professional knowledge and to inculcate 


sound principles in the engineers of the rising generation. 
Thanks to the indefatigable work of a few ardent mem- 
bers, the status of the members to-day is vastly improved 
‘and the membership is steadily increasing. The Council 
haying no doubt in their minds as to the qualifications 
necessary are particularly careful to admit only those who 
are fully qualified either by works performed or by exa- 
mination. Their profession embraced such works as 
‘sewerage and sewage disposal, water supply, sanitary con- 
struction of buildings, roads and footways, disposal of 
house refuse, &c. A good knowledge of the building 
trades was essential—not as a skilful workman but as 
one qualified to design as well direct sanitary engineering 
work. Above all he must be a good draughtsman and 
able to estimate the cost of work. A man who cannot 
put a scheme on paper is not an engineer whatever quali- 
fications he may hold. He should know, said Mr. 
Hoskins in conclusion, when and how to make judicious 
variations and labour-saving short cuts, and this can only 
be learnt from experience, either his own or some other 
‘person’s. 

On the conclusion of the presidential remarks a paper 
was read by Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower entitled ‘‘ Hindrances 
to Sanitary Reform.”’ 

__ A joint vote of thanks both to the president and to 
Mr. Moss-Flower was proposed by Major Martin and 
seconded by Mrs. Cloudesley Brereton. It was carried 
unanimously. 

_ After an informal luncheon in the Holborn Restaurant 
she members paid visits to Manor Farm Dairy, Highgate, 
and the College Farm Dairy at Finchley. 

_ On Saturday, June 4, the second day of the meeting, 
2 visit was paid to the Swanscombe Works of the Asso- 
tiated Portland Cement Manufacturers, and in the after- 
40on to the L.C.C. Northern Outfall Works at Beckton. 


Tur Whitley and Monkseaton War Memorial Committee 
lave decided to erect a permanent memorial on the Links, 
»pposite the entrance to the promenade, from a design pro- 


nded by Messrs. Harrison, Ash & Blythe, architects, New- 
astle, at a cost of not more than £1,500. 
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Why Houses are Scarce and Dear. 


IMMEDIATELY after the termination ‘of the war the 
Government embarked upon an energetic housing policy, 
desiring to provide hundreds of thousands of homes for 
the people. It was easy to procure the land. That in- 
volved on an average an expenditure of only £20. The 
problem was to raise the necessary houses. Unfortu- 
nately the number of building workers had decreased very 
greatly during the last ten years. The People’s Year- 
Book for 1921, issued by the Co-operative Societies, con- 
tains the following extraordinary figures :— 


1910. 1911. 1914, 1920, 


Masons 73,012 52,188 34,381 19,310 
Slaters 9,796 8,391 4,154 3,673 
Plasterers 31,300 25,082 19,479 12,067 
Joiners 265,000 208,995 126,345 108,199 
Bricklayers . 115,995 102,752 73,671 53,063 

Totals 495,103 397,408 2500 030 196,312 


Between 1910 and 1920 the number of builders’ 
workers had shrunk to almost one-third. There was an 
unprecedented demand for houses. The building trade 
ought to have experienced at least ten years of un- 
paraileled prosperity, even if the number of the workers 
had been as great as it was ten years ago. However, the 
trade unions in the building trade not only closed their 
ranks to outsiders and refused to allow 50,000 war 
veterans to join them, but they reduced their output very 
greatly, while demanding, and obtaining, vastly increased 
wages. The result was that only a few houses could be 
built, and that the cost became prohibitive. 

The builders’ workers, when reproached for their 
selfishness, asserted that the enormous cost of new houses 
was due, not so much to the trebled and quadrupled cost 
of builders’ wages, but to the dearness of all materials, 
such as brick, cement, drain-pipes, ironwork, and fittings 
of every kind, and that ‘‘ the profiteers ’’ were to blame 
for it. It is quite true that all the materials required 
in housebuilding have risen very greatly in price. That 
rise is due, partly, to wage advances in the trades con- 
cerned, and, partly, to an important factor which is 
generally overlooked, to the increased price of coal. 
Since 1913 coal has quadrupled in price, owing to the 
miners’ exactions and to their policy of restricting output. 
Unfortunately all the materials which are required in 
housebuilding require very great quantities of fuel. 
Brickworks, cement works, the earthenware industry, 
iron works, &c., are among the very largest consumers 
of coal. The cost of all the materials required was 
enormously enhanced by the miners’ action. The miners 
and the builders’ workers between them have created the 
present house famine, and have stopped the building of 
houses by making their erection impossibly dear. 

The housing problem cannot be solved without cheap 
coal. Even if the bricklayers and other labourers had 
done their best and had erected the necessary houses 
rapidly and at moderate wage costs, millions of those who 
were supposed to inhabit them would have been unable 
to occupy them unless coal was plentiful and cheap. 
Practically all the housing schemes which have been 
drawn up were designed with a view to transferring the 
workers from the congested town slums to the outer 
suburbs and to the open country. Such transference 
compels the workers to travel long distances to and from 
their work, and compels them and their families to travel 
long distances if they wish to shop in town, to go to 
some place of entertainment, or to use the town schools 
for the children. 

The working men’s houses which have been built cost 
approximately £1,000, although the ground itself consti- 
tutes a negligible item. It follows that, if an economic 
rent is charged, it should come to at least £60 per annum, 
or to, let us say, 24s. per week. ‘That price in itself is 
far too high in view of the fact that the majority of 
workers pay only about one-third as much at present. In 
addition to a trebled rent the workmen’s budget would be 
very seriously affected by the doubling and trebling of 
the charges for travelling by railway, tramway, or motor- 
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bus¢ which has taken place, partly owing to the increased 
wages demanded by the railwaymen and other transport 
workers, and partly to the quadrupled price of coal. In 
a recent issue of ‘‘ The Democrat’’ Mr. Mark Harris 
stated, with refreshing candour and entire justification :— 

‘* Tt is ridiculous for the Miners’ Federation to assert 
that the advances they have received have been taken 
out of profits. The miners’ increases have been taken 
out of the pockets of the consumer, and in Britain alone 
there are 42,000,000 consumers, 40,000,000 of whom 
belong to the working class, and who are being victimised 
just as surely as their richer brethren. The action of the 
miners has not only increased the discomfort of the 
people and jeopardised their health, it has increased the 
cost of production and the corresponding difficulty of 
selling abroad sufficient manufactured goods to pay for 
the food the people must import... . 

‘‘The railwaymen have been more open in their 
attacks upon the pockets of the rest of the community. 
Members of their executive quite frankly emphasise their 
intention to make the public pay, and, with the aid of the 
Government, they have carried out their intentions. 
Here there has been little subterfuge. Quite openly the 
National Union of Railwaymen has gone out to get the 
money, knowing all the time that, so far as passenger 
traffic was concerned, 80 per cent. of it would be paid by 
their fellow-workers, and that, indirectly, the whole of 
the charges for the transit of goods would be paid by the 
same class. . 

‘* Miners and railwaymen themselves are very largely 
responsible for the high prices that prevail. They must 
realise also that the garden city will be an impossibility 
for the poor man if the poor man has to pay anything 
up to 25 per cent. of his wages for his transport between 
the garden city and the place where he works. . . . 

‘* One immediate effect of the higher rates will be to 
drive the worker from the suburbs into the city where 
his work lies. No more wide breathing spaces for his 
children, no more pleasant bits of garden and daily asso- 
ciation with Nature for him. He must forgo all this and 
crowd his family and his household goods into already 
congested areas. He must do this because the railways 
are run in the interests of a class and not in the interests 
of the whole community. . . . If any strike is justifiable 
it would be one of all railway users. Every man and 
every woman who uses the railway would be justified in 
staying at home until the railway workers themselves 
were put into the same position in respect of travelling as 
every other member of the community occupies. _ No 
class has any right to exploit any other class. Privileges 
should be abolished. Miners should pay for their coal 
and railwaymen for their travelling and for the travelling 
of their families. It should no longer be possible for 
miners to waste coal because it comes to them cheaply, 
or for well-paid railway employees, travelling free, to 
crowd out those who have paid for their tickets. . . . 

‘* At one time the people hoped many things from 
political action. To-day they are beginning to fear that 
the party they had looked to has sacrificed the general 
interests of the ordinary workers and of the middle-classes 
for the particular interests of the Miners’ Federation and 
the National Union of Railwaymen.”’ 

The miners form the largest and the most powerful 
body of the labour army by reason of their strong organi- 
sation, their large numbers, the vastness of their funds, 
and the power they have over all other industries owing 
to the fact that they control the basic commodity of the 
nation. The miners enjoy the greatest prestige among 
the organised workers in general, and not unnaturally 
their policy has been followed by the other sections of the 
trade-union army. Very likely the policy of restricting 
output and increasing wages in the most unreasonable 
manner, which has been pursued by the builders’ workers 
with such lamentable results, was adopted in consequence 
of the example. set to them by the Miners’ Federation. . 


Amone recent wills are those of Mr. John H. Margetts, 
of Reading, builder, £37,367, and Mr. William Payne, of 
South Shields, £16,738. 
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Standardisation in American House 
Construction.* 


STANDARDISATION as applied to building construction 
eliminates duplication of effort and saves valuable time 
and much money all along the line. 

Standardisation .permits manufacture on a quantity 
basis and reduces machine costs, both at the factory 
and at the site of erection, thus freeing labour for more 
essential productivity. 

Standardisation makes it possible to produce during 
the slack season, thereby tending to prevent seasonal 
unemployment, decreasing labour turnover, and facilitat- 
ing prompt delivery of materials when needed. 

Standardisation reduces maintenance costs 
makes repair easier. 

Standardisation makes possible closer co-operation 
between architects and engineers and the men who pro- 
duce, distribute, and install material and equipment. 

Standardisation assures a more uniform degree of 
safety during and after construction. 

Standardisation increases efficiency and productivity, 
and makes for conservation of our human and natural 
resources. ; 

I wish to direct attention particularly to standardisa- 
tion of parts in relation to the elevations of American 
standards of living and American standards of building 
construction, and also as applied to the increased produe- 
tivity of American industry. We have already heard 
about some of these factors, particularly in the lumber 
industry, in which, through long-established standardisa- 
tion of parts, production proceeds all winter for work 
which will go on during the most active construction 
months of the year. Thus the working men in that 
industry are able to labour all the year round. ¥ 

The same thing applied in the production of mill 
work. In this industry progressive manufacturers have 
so standardised their product that they can be preparing 
all winter for the construction season ahead. ‘Thus we 
also have the materials when we need them. 

In the clay-working industries a uniform national 
standard of size for brick has recently been adopted. 
When brick manufacturers, like the manufacturers of 
wall and floor tiles, burn their product in what are 
known as continuous kilns the process may go on all 
winter, with great conservation of fuel; and bricks of 
practically the same size will be available everywhere. 

In the slate industry, for which I have been doing 
standardisation work, we have recently so standardised 
all the slabs and parts which go to make up enclosures, 
shower-baths, stairways, and other features for which 
structural slate is used that on two small sheets of paper 
can now be shown the various but comparatively few 
parts which are required to make up over 130 fixtures 
of any size or combination likely to be desired. The 
working men in that industry, who until now have had 
to go two and three days a week, sometimes whole weeks, 
in the winter without employment, will hereafter be _ 
employed all winter. ; 

Through standardisation in size and thickness of root- 
ing slate vast quantities may now be produced in advance - 
and stored on the ‘‘banks’’ ready for shipment as 
required. These are mentioned to show some of the 
effects of standardisation on productivity in the American 
building materials industry. 

When we consider standardisation as applied to the - 
structures themselves we think of it either in connection 
with the construction of large developments or of 
individual buildings, and it is the latter that will be 
briefly referred to without going into the more obvious 
economies of quantity production. In discussing the 
individual unit we must take up the standardisation of 
plan as parts and the standardisation of materials as 
parts. In considering materials we should draw upon 


and 


ee See 


* Extract from an address, by Mr. D. Knickerbocker Boyd, 
F.A.1.A, before a Housing Conference in Bridgeport, U.S.A. 
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Central Hall, Westminster. 
Architects ; Lanchester and Rickards, FF.R.I.B.A. 
Concrete Engineers: Trussed Concrete Steel Co. Ltd. 


WHAT ARE THE QUALIFICATIONS 
OF A DESIGNER? 


HE mere ability to draw is not the sole qualification of an 
Architect. 


It requires careful education, backed up by an extensive training and 
experience, to become a successful designer. 


Likewise the Reinforced Concrete Engineer must have years of educa- 
tion and experience before he can prepare an efficient and economical 
design. 

There is a distinct advantage in employing a firm of specialists equipped 
with a staff of expert designers having thousands of structures already 
to their credit. 


- The accumulated knowledge gained by such a firm must prove beneficial 
to architects employing them as consultants, even as the progressive 
experience of the architect proves beneficial to his client. 


The Trussed Concrete Steel Co. Ltd. 


: 125 Truscon House, Cranley Gardens, S.W. 7. 
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the experience of architects and engineers and of tech- 
nical experts in all of the industries, and we should 
co-operate with them and with fire-prevention experts 
and other authorities in determining acceptable stan- 
dards to be followed with respect to each material. We 
should take advantage of every economy that we can, 
while making the most appropriate use of every known 
good building material. 

In doing this we, fortunately, can call upon some 
of the great organisations in this country, such as the 
National Fire Protection Association, the American 
Society for Testing Materials, the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, the National Board of Fire Underwriters, the 
National Safety Council, and the U.S. Bureau of Stan- 
dards. The U.S. Bureau of Standards is performing a 
wonderful investigational service all the time. It is 
collaborating with all the others in research work that 
cannot fail to be of the greatest help. It has, however, 
limitations, chiefly financial, through lack of apprecia- 
tive understanding of the great value of its work. Other 
fine organisations have important work under way. One 
is the Society of Illuminating Engineers, another is the 
Bureau of Research of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers at the Bureau of Mines at 
Pittsburgh. They are jointly conducting investigations 
on thermal conductivity, on insulation, on condensation, 


on air leakage, and on almost every other factor which | 


will assist in deciding upon the materials and methods 
for enclosure of our buildings from the elements. 

But in all of the work referred to there is never 
enough emphasis laid upon the real economic problems of 
the smal] house owner. 

Now it seems to me regarding this matter that we 
ought to take into consideration all these facts and assist 
in co-ordinating and humanizing this work. ‘he 
National Housing Association itself would have a very 
distinct function to perform if it could, in doing this, 
formulate a set of standards for buildings for the working 
men of this country. Let this Association, if it will, 
appoint a Committee on Standards of Construction for 
smal! houses for the American people and promulgate a 
standard section of a building code with respect to these 
houses, separating them from all other kinds of building 
construction. Instead of the best technical thought of 
the country being devoted so exclusively to making good 
cecnstruction better, let more time be devoted to making 
poor construction good. The worker’s house is the place 
to begin; for it certainly is in need of consideration 
throughout this country. 

One of the defects in building codes is that in some 
ways we have been extravagant in the use of our good 
building materials, thus promoting poor construction 
where choice is permissible. Therefore, if we base all 


materials on safe practice and performance and formulate | 


standards accordingly, we ought to be able to make very 
effective economies along the line of good construction 
and yet eliminate sub-standard construction almost 
everywhere. 

We must not, however, allow ourselves to border on 
an unsafe minimum of structural requirements, an unsafe 
minimum of thickness of materials to keep out the 
weather, and an unsafe minimum of protection to the 
owners of homes against loss of life and property by fire. 

Now in regard to standards in plan, arrangement, 
light, sanitation, and other factors affecting the amenities 
of life; under the guidance of the Secretary of the 
National Housing Association, a committee of architects, 
engineers, housing specialists, and others worked out an 
excellent set of skeleton standards with the Department 
of Labour for War Housing Construction. Later the 


U.S. Housing Corporation developed a valuable series 


of standard specifications and details for the construction 
of working-men’s homes. That was in the early stages 
of the War, and later all of these standards were referred 
to the War Industries Board. This body, with which it 
was my privilege to serve as chief of the Materials In- 
formation Section of the U.S. Housing Corporation, took 
up the standardisation of one factor and one material after 
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another and issued various standards as Government wai 
measure. 

It was still engaged on that work when the Armistic 
was signed; but in spite of that fact it completed som 
of its unfinished standards, which some day will becom 
available in a publication for very limited distribution 
Among these are standard specifications and details fo 
carpentry and millwork, lighting fixtures, hardware, anc 
other material. They were used in ordering material; 
required by the Government in its housing and war con 
struction. With these in the hands of the industries 9 
the country we could order by telegraph anywhere anc 
get exactly what we wanted. It was a very simpli 
procedure. 

My idea is that the National Housing Associatio 
might take up these standards and, through the ney 
Committee proposed, promulgate them and formulate th 
other standards which I have suggested. ‘This should b 
undertaken as a separate small-house problem distinc 
from all usual building construction as embodied in th 
building codes of our cities, and in new codes which are 
being prepared by many of our States. The Nations 
Housing Association should, it seems to me, do thes 
things ; namely, work on standardisation of parts, and o: 
the development of types for working-men’s houses, an 
should father a movement to co-ordinate all investiga 
tional activities affecting the construction of small houses 
to ensure permanency, lessen the cost of upkeep, anc 
make for the safety, health, and comfort of all occupants 

Let us take the lead in reducing upkeep, insurance 
and other preventable charges. If we can stop the eyer 
lasting annual drain on the occupant’s pocket-book 
caused by improper construction of his building in th 
beginning, we will in the end bring about a real eleyatio) 
of American standards of living. . 
_ By improving the standards of building constructio 
in general, and through standardisation of parts helpin; 
to make for greater productivity in American industry 
we will enable the working men of the country to hay 
contentment and better health, to put in more hours an 
get more money. : | 


Tur Office of Works have purchased from the Duke o 
Devonshire the famous iron gates, which contrived to giv 
some air of distinction to the commonplace brick wal 
shielding Devonshire House from Piccadilly. They are t 
be re-erected in the Green Park at the expense of the Quee, 
Victoria Memorial Fund. The gates formerly bore th 
Perceval Arms, and belonged to a house of the second Lor 
Egmont at Turnham Green, which was sold to Lord Heath 
field, a distinguished General. After his death in 1790 th 
house at Turnham Green fell into neglect, and was pulle 
down in 1838, when the gates were bought by the Duke c 
Devonshire and set up at his mansion in Chiswick, whe 
they remained until they were brought in 1897 to Piccadilly 

Tue Royal Sanitary Institute will hold its thirty-secon 
Congress and Health Exhibition at Folkestone from June‘ 
to 25, under the presidency of Lord Radnor, Delegates 1 
the number of over 500 have been appointed to re 
various Ministries, the Office of Works, the Scottish 
of Health, Denmark, France, the Dominions, an 
Health Authorities. The president will deliver at th 
Hall on Monday, June 20, at 5 p.m., an inaugural a 
Various sectional discussions will be held. The 
Exhibition in the Drill Hall will be opened on Jun 
3 p.m. by the Mayor of Folkestone. A number of excursi 
arranged include a day trip to Boulogne. S 


Tur new Southwark Bridge was opened by the Ki 
Queen on the 6th inst. The previous bridge, bu 
the designs of Rennie at a cost of £800,000, was ope 
1819. Work on the bridge, now open to the publ 
begun in 1913, and was interrupted in 1917 by order 
Government owing to the war. The bridge has five’ 
and between the parapets is 55 feet wide, the roadway 
35 feet wide. The cost of construction has been 
£375,000, provided out of the trust funds managed by % 
Bridge House Estates Committee of the Corporatio 
London. The engineers were Messrs. Mott, Hay, & & 
son; the architects, Messrs. Sir Ernest George, R.A., 44 
Yeates; the surveyors, Sir Alex. Stenning & Partners ; al} 
the contractors, Messrs. Sir William Arrol & Co. Lid. | 
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Competition News. 

Memrers and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects must not take part in the Hereford War Memorial 
Competition because the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published regulations of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Competitions. 


General. 


Sir Joun James Burnet, A.R.A., R.S.A., LL.D., is to 
be invited by the Glasgow War Memorial Committee to 
design the cenotaph which it is proposed to erect in George 
Square, Glasgow. 

Tun tender of £67,500 by Sir William Arrol & Co. 
(Limited), for the construction of the new swing bridge at 
Inchinnan has been accepted by the County Council of Ren- 
frew. The original estimated cost of the new bridge was 
£54,000. 


Gotpincs ParK, Basingstoke, was opened last week as a © 


War Memorial. The park is about 15 acres in extent, and 
has been laid cut according to a plan drawn by Mr. J. Arthur 
Smith, F.R.I.B.A., who is also the honorary architect of the 
proposed memorial gateway. 

Mr. Franx Vertty is the architect for the proposed re- 
building of the Empire Theatre in Leicester Square, We; 
at an estimated cost of £175,000. It was announced last 
week that the theatre has been bought by Mr. Hamilton 
Baines, managing-director of the Bristol Theatre Royal, on 
behalf of a West of England syndicate. 

Ar the last meeting of Wrexham Town Council, Pro- 
fessor L. Patrick Abercrombie, A.R.I.B.A., of Liverpool, 
submitted a scheme showing a suggested division of the 
town into residential, industrial, etc., areas, and the list of 
street improvements which the borough surveyor suggested 
might be embodied in a town-planning scheme. The scheme 
was adopted. 

Tur Dean of Westminster has written to the Mayor of 
Westminster stating that, in view of the relations between 
Westminster Abbey and the Mayor and Corporation of 
Westminster, which are both historically interesting and 
in practice most friendly and cordial, he intends to assign 
a particular stall on the north side of the Choir of the Abbey 
for the occupation of the Mayor on such occasions as he may 
visit the Abbey. The Mayor and a deputation representing 
the Council will attend morning service at the Abbey on 
Hospital Sunday, June 26. 

Greenock Corporation have submitted a scheme to the 
Scottish Board of Health for the erection of 1,200 houses on 
the ground already acquired in the Kip Valley. The scheme 
was prepared and submitted to the Law and Finance Com- 
mittee of the Corporation by a London firm of builders 
and financiers, who, it is stated, are likely to co-operate 
in the work. The houses are to be built of stone instead of 
brick, and it is understood that the whole undertaking will 
cost nearly £1,000,000. 

Tur design hitherto fixed upon for the war memorial in 
Leamington has been abandoned owing to the opposition of 
the townspeople, and it has been decided to accept a design 
by My. Albert Toft, who was the sculptor of the statue of 
Queen Victoria erected near the Town Hall. It consists of 
the representation, in bronze, of a British soldier, standing 
with arms reversed. The figure itself is 7 foot high, and is 
placed on a 10-foot pedestal of Portland stone. It will be 
erected in Euston Place. 

A cricker match between teams representing the 
R.1.B.A. and the Architectural Association will take place 
on the Architectural Association ground at Elstree, on 
Wednesday, June 29. Mr. W. Curtis Green, F.R.IB.A., 
will captain the R.I.B.A. eleven. Members and Students 
who are free to play for the Royal Institute are requested 
to send names as soon as possible to the Secretary, so as to 
enable Mr. Curtis Green to select the strongest possible side. 
Tt will be remembered that in the last of these matches, in 
the year 1913, the Architectural Association won by seven- 
teen runs. 

Tun Islington Borough Council, at their meeting on the 
Ond inst., adopted a modified scheme for the erection of a 
new town hall and municipal buildings. At the beginning 
of this year the Council failed to obtain the sanction of the 
London County Council to the borrowing of £553,000 for the 
purpose. Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1., the 
architect, thereupon prepared an amended scheme estimated 
to cost £330,000, made up as follows: Cost of building, 
£290,000; alteration of roads, £2,000; furniture and fittings, 
£18,500; architect’s fees, £15,500; quantity surveyor’s fees, 
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£3,000; and clerks of works’ wages, £1,000. This modified 
scheme for the erection of municipal buildings on the Tyndale — 
Place site is to be submitted to the London County Council. — 
Mempers of the R.I.B.A. will regret to learn that the 
President is in mourning for his mother, Mrs. Thomas 
Simpson, who passed away last week at her residence at 
Brighton, in the ninety-first year of her age. The venerable ~ 
lady had borne well her burden of years, retaining until — 
quite lately full possession of her faculties, both mental — 
and physical. The funeral took place at Brighton ony 
Wednesday, the 8th instant. It is interesting to mention 
that Mrs. Simpson was the widow of an architect, and of 
her four sons two are architects—Mr. John W. Simpson / 
and Mr. Gilbert Simpson, the latter succeeding his father — 
as‘ architect to the Brighton Educational Authority and . 
other bodies. Mr. Thomas Simpson, the father, was th 
successor of his uncle, a very well-known architect in his — 
day. The other two sons are both doctors, one the senior — 
consulting Surgeon to the Sheffield Royal Hospital, the other | 
in practice at Hove. . 


Housing News. 


Tue Exeter City Council last week adopted’a recommen- 
dation for the erection of 160 houses in Briddle Lane. 

Hatrsowen Rural Council on the 1st inst. by a majority 
accepted a recommendation that the tender of Housing 
(Limited) for the erection of sixty-eight houses on the Hill 
and Cakemore site at a cost of £49,578, and the tender of 
Messrs. William Moss & Sons for the erection of 120 houses” 
on the same site, subject to a satisfactory reduction to the 
approval of the Ministry of Health, be accepted. 

Tur Housing Committee of the Newcastle Corporation 
report that they have appointed a Clerk of Works for the 
Walker Housing Estate at a salary of £8 per week, and a 
quantity surveyor in the office of the housing architect at a 
salary of £275 per annum. These appointments will be 
subject to determination upon short notice. The salaries 
will rank for grant-in-aid from Government funds in relief — 
of expenditure wpon approved housing schemes in excess of — 
the product of a rate of 1d. in the £. ye 

CHESTERFIELD Corporation Housing Committee have 
accepted tenders of Messrs. Smith & Hawley, Sheffield, — 
aggregating £47,085 in three contracts for the erection of — 
sixty-one houses on St. Augustine’s Road (No. 2 site), off 
Derby Road. This works out at £771 per house. The 
tenders are based on wages of 2s. 4d. per hour for craftsmen — 
and 2s, 1d. for labourers. The Committee recommend that 
the practice. of distempering walls after completion of houses 
be abandoned forthwith, at an estimated saving of — 
£23 18s. 9d. per house. gee io rl 

A spEcraL committee of Greenock Corporation was 
appointed some time ago to report on the advisability of © 
adopting direct labour in connection with local house-build-— 
ing schemes. A deputation visited several English towns, — 
anda report was submitted to the Corporation. This report — 
was not signed by all the members of the deputation, and 
two members intimated that they could not accept the recom- — 
mendations. The majority are in favour of direct labour, 
and recommend that a commencement should be made with 
the erection of 200 houses under this system. One member 
in a private report disagrees with the findings of the 
majority, and says that the time is inopportune. 


Trade Notes. 


Puayr1x Engineering Co., Ltd., Chard, Somerset, will 
be exhibiting as usual at the Royal Agricultural Society of ) 
England Show, Derby. Their exhibit will include a long — 
range of their well-known ‘‘ Floodgate”’ and Diaphragm — 
Hand-pumps, which are suitable for dealing with clean, 
dirty or sandy water, liquid manure, cesspool work, irriga- 
tion, &c., in from quantities of from 1,000 to 6,000 gallons 
per hour. ‘hese pumps are arranged for lift only or for 
lift and force. They will also be showing tar-spraying 
machines for road work or for paths, also tar, pitch, and 
bitumen boilers for general work on estates, &c. =. 

On Saturday last, June 4, the staff of Tredegar’s, Lids 
decorators and electrical engineers, of 5, 7 and 9 Brook 
Street, W. 1, entertained the directors of the firm to 4 
motor-drive through the most charming scenery of Surrey, 
proceeding via Ewell to Box Hill. Tea was taken at the 
“Star and Garter,” the journey being continued to Shere. 
The journey home was made via Guildford, Ripley and © 
Kingston, arriving home about 9.30, the run being of 2 
most pleasant and cordial nature. ; 
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The Royal West of England Academy School of Architecture. 


Last Friday’s ceremony at Bristol, when the Prince 
of Wales formally opened the Royal West of 
England School of Architecture, marks a most im- 
portant development in architectural education in 
England. ‘The immense success of the Architec- 
tural Association School as a means of focussing en- 
thusiasm and affording educational facilities for the 
architects of to-morrow, and the talk of similar facili- 
ties in the provinces, led to some informal meetings 
at Bristol, and eventually to the production of a well- 
thought-out scheme for the foundation of a West of 
England School, in which the methods found so 
successful in London could be followed. Mr. 
Maurice Webb was alluded to in a very pleasant 
dinner, held in the Red Lodge, as the father of the 
scheme, but the definite parentage of the newly- 
born infant is evidently a subject which it might 
be indiscreet to investigate. The main fact is that 
the infant has been born and is a remarkably fine 
child who will not lack friends and sponsors. Like 
a child of illustrious and royal parentage, he will 
find both friends and distinguished supporters, and 
we look forward to seeing him in the days of man- 
hood holding autocratic sway over the Western coun- 
ties, while the students taught may be successful 
competitors when matched against those of the Archi- 
tectural Association itself. 

The Prince of Wales, in a well-turned speech, 
alluded to two important points : the first, that archi- 
tects alone could ensure economy in building—a point 
brought home to him by his experiences on his own 
estates, —and the second, the great necessity of build- 
ing in such a manner as to secure the beauty of the 
West Country from desecration. 

The new School has been made possible by the 
collaboration of the Royal West of England Academy 
—an institution which has been prominently asso- 
sated with art and with the city of Bristol, and 
vhich has accepted responsibility for the maintenance 
ind financial support of the new School. The Bristol 
Society of Architects, which is junior only to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the Liver- 
pool Society, has given its support and help to the 
1ew School, which thus rests on a firm triple basis of 
support. Its control is vested in a Council of nine, all 
# them members of the Bristol Society of Architects, 
ts President being Dame Janet Stancombe Wills, 
he President of the West of England Academy, 
while its Vice-President and Chairman of Council is 
the President of the Bristol Society of Architects, 
7, C. Lawrence, and its Advisory Director of Educa- 
flon Mr. Robert Atkinson. As master, the School 
tas been fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
1. Chalton Bradshaw, who won the British Prix de 
Rome. The curriculum is to be practically the same 
is that of the Architectural Association, and at pre- 
‘ent it will be open only for two days each week, 
tom two o’clock to nine o’clock, with a third evening 
Tom six o'clock to nine o’clock for purposes of private 
tudy. Jiike the Architectural Association School, 


wh 


it will be controlled, and its curriculum fixed, by 
practising architects ; but, while there will be a pre- 
arranged programme of study, arrangements will be 
made to meet the varying requirements of individual 
students. The fees for ordinary students will be five 
guineas a term, but amateurs desirous of studying 
architecture will be admitted on special terms, and 
entrance scholarships will be awarded entitling 
students to a year’s free tuition, 

We are told that there is one marked difference 
between the average student admitted and those of 
the Architectural Association School. The latter 
usually take the School prior to entering an office, 
while in the case of the Bristol School the students 
are practically all men who are in offices. We are in- 
formed that, while the average quality of the design 
produced in London may be higher, most of the 
Bristol students could outdistance those of the Archi- 
tectural Association in writing specifications of their 
schemes and preparing such details as are requisite 
for the actual execution of work designed. 

It is by these comparisons that advantage may be 
gained by the contrast of varying methods, and we 
may gradually find out what is most essential and 
conducive for progress, for there is no rigid and alter- 
nate rule or standard which can be laid down. The 
best system of education is probably that which gives 
the individual student most freedom, for it is in that 
direction that it will be found possible to create and 
sustain individual enthusiasm which will remain till 
the end of time—the one essential factor necessary. 

The student’s taste may not be sound, but there 
should be no forbidden fruit, as it is only by experl- 
ence that we can judge of good or evil. Some of us 
are mentally so constituted that we must explore 
many trails before finding the right one ; others have 
no predilection for any but the direct way. But to 
whichever of these two classes we belong, we shall 
accomplish nothing for ourselves and our fellows if 
we do not enjoy every inch of the way we elect to 
follow. 

It is, we believe, because the Architectural Asso- 
ciation has recognised this that it has outdistance/ 
other Schools in the results produced. The student 
learns more from his fellows than can ever be taught 
him by any master, and in his turn he hands on the 
knowledge he has gained to others. To the average 
student of the Association that body is a free republic 
of men who are pursuing a chosen pursuit, and 
not a School in the old sense of the word.  En- 
thusiasm can compass all that is possible in the world 
so long as it is tinctured by judgment and apprecia- 
tion of the work of others, and by the common sense 
which alone teaches us the relative values of the 
issues which surround us. 

The guests of the Bristol Society of Architects 
were most hospitably entertained, both at the various 
functions which marked the official opening of the 
School and at the very pleasant dinner held in the 
oak-panelled room of the Red Lodge, an exquisite 
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example of the architectural treasures possessed by 
the city of Bristol. The informal and unreported 
speeches made at the conclusion of that dinner, espe- 
cially those of Mr. Lawrence and Sir Frank Wills, 
did credit to the profession to which they belong, and 
to which their conduct does honour. 

Sir Frank emphasised the allimportant truth that 
it is on the conduct of an architect as a man that his 
greatest reputation will depend, and on his character 
as the honest and sincere adviser of his clients that 
he must stand or fall, while Mr. Lawrence urged 
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Aprer the brief ceremony of the afternoon, when the 
Prince of Wales (who was welcomed by Sir Aston Webb, 
P.R.A., K.C.V.O.) opened the new Architectural School, 
a dinner was given at the Red Lodge by the President 
and Council of the Bristol Society of Architects. The 
President (Mr. G. C. Lawrence, A.R.I.B.A.) was in the 
chair, and those present included Sir Frank Wills, 
F.R.1.B.A., Professor Beresford Pite, Messrs. J. W. 
Simpson, W. G. Newton, M.A. (President of the Archi- 
tectural Association), G. Gilbert Scott, A-R.A. (past- 
President of the Architectural Association), Maurice 
Webb, D.S.0., M.C., M.A., F-R.I.B:A., H.W. Savory, 
Herbert W. Wills, F.R.I.B.A. (London), W. T. Plume 
(London), Graham ©. Awdry, “F:R.I.B.A., G. HH, 
Oatley, F.R.I.B.A:, Peter Fry, C.M.G., D.S8.O., 
F.R.1.B.A., P. R. Yerbury. (Secretary, Architectural 
Association), T. H. Weston, F.R.1.B.A., B. F. Wake- 
field. HERA Ba. SG: 8% Reaye Bi Be. qc ee 
Botterill , AR eb or. tee Chalton Bradshaw, 
A.R.I.B.A., W. J. Stenner, A-R.I.B.A. (Hon. Secretary 
of the Bristol Society), &c., &c. 

After the loyal toasts, which included ‘*‘ The Prince of 
Wales,”’ 

The Chairman gave ‘‘ Our friends from London.” 
They felt that the presence of Mr. Simpson was a great 
honour. His great ability and organising power had been 
a conspicuous feature of his year of office. They owed 
a great deal also to Mr. Maurice Webb, through whom 
they had ventured upon the foundation of the Bristol 
School of Architecture. 

Mr. Simpson, in responding, remarked that their visit 
io Bristol had been on a very interesting occasion. He 
congratulated the Bristol architects upon the fact that 
their new venture was launched so successfully, and that 
they had had the presence at the ceremony during the 
afternoon of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. They were 
sorry that Sir Aston Webb had been obliged to return to 
London, but he had that gentleman’s permission to say 
that he joined in the congratulations that he had just 
expressed. Unfortunately money was rather scarce at 
present, but the need of new buildings was leaping up 
rapidly. | When the money market was easier there 
would be a great demand for architects, and the students 
at the new Bristol School would be required. There was 
« congestion of students in all professions just now, which 
was natural in the general conditions prevailing through- 
out the country. But there had been no students for 
several years, and he had no fear with regard to the 
future of the profession. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Newton proposed ‘‘ Success to the Bristol School 
of Architecture,’’ which was supported by Mr. Maurice 
Webb, and responded to by Mr. H. C. Bradshaw. 

The President remarked that the object of the School 
was not to rush students through a course of so many 
years and so many examinations, but to so teach them that 
they would be able to distinguish between good and evil 
—to make them men with high thoughts and aspirations, 
and men able to do good work. 

Sir Frank Wills proposed ‘‘ The health of the 
President.’’ He hoped that one result of the School 
opened thaf day would be the production of true archi- 
tects, men who would become noted by true and honest 
dealing with all whom they came into contact as clients, 
men who would be true to the principles of all that was 
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the importance of sound and honest work rather — 
than sensational attempts to attract the attention - 
the public. Some of the allusions made convinced u 
that we should have much better after-dinner spea 
ing were reporters excluded from our midst—a reform 
we should like to bring about. eo - 

We look forward with confident anticipation 
the harvest which should succeed the foundation 
the Bristol School, and shall be delighted to give th 
freedom of our pages to illustrating the best of 7 
future work. 


night. Cleverness was not everything. 
the thing that would stand the test of time, 
went to an architect they should be sure of obtaini 
best and straightforward dealing and advice. That wast 
aim of the. Bristol architects, and of none more than t 
President. 

In the evening a reception was held at the R 
West of England Academy. The guests were receiy: 
by Dame Janet Stancombe Wills, Mr, J, C. Lawrene 
President. of the Bristol Society of Architects, and ] 
J. W. Simpson, President of the Royal Institute of — 
British Architects. On the walls of the Winterstoke 
Gallery, in which the subsequent meeting was held, 
numerous specimens of the work of students from f 
Association’s School, London, and the Bristol Scho 
Dame Janet Wills presided over’a large attendance, 
amongst the several speakers was Professor Beresfo 
Pite, of the Royal College of Arts, who said it had - 
recently decided that preparation for the final cov 
should be left in the hands of the recognised schools” 
architecture, in the same way in which the preparati 
for the intermediate examination had been. This mea 
that the Bristol School could mark out its own line 
special study and develop its School on local architectu 
character. Such character could be seen in the Fo 
Edinburgh and Bath, and that architectural charac! 
capable of development at the Bristol School was 
effective means to that end. In the beautifying of Bris 
its local characteristics, needs and ideals could 
cultivated and expressed, 


Note.—We obtained the above account from a Bris 
paper, but as no reporter was present at the Dinner it 
entirely unofficial and represents either an unauthoris 
leakage, or is the result of thought-transference, In eith 
case it fails to convey the singularly pleasant impressi 
made on the guests of the Bristol Society by the kindn 
of their entertainers, while the subtle inwardness of m 
of the speakers’ remarks has been entirely lost. We & 
convinced that only the absence of reporters is needed 
induce architects to surpass the eloquence of the gr 
orators of history, while, unsuspected by their clien 
they may possess the sense of humour of Sir Haz 
Lauder. 4 


Amone the petitioners to the Glasgow Dean of Gu 
Court were the Glasgow University Court, who asked t 
lining should be granted them for the erection of a buildi 
to be used as a National History Department, and the C 
poration of Glasgow for consent to their Dramoyne hous! 
scheme. Both applications were granted. The addition 
the University will be a dignified and substantial build 
estimated to cost about £130,000. It is to be erected at 
west side of the existing buildings. i 

THe death has occurred of Mr. Arthur Green, who : 
the past seventeen years has acted as clerk of works for 1 
Liverpool Cathedral. Mr. Green, who was fifty-six ye 
of age, was a native of Redford, Nottinghamshire, and w 
connected with the building of several important chureh 
including a family church at Eccleston for the late Duke 
Westminster, Holy Trinity Church, Kensington Gore, < 
a church at Hoarcross, Staffordshire, for Mrs, Meyn 
Ingram. When he came to Liverpool to take up the p 
of clerk of the works for the Cathedral he was with 
G. F. Bodley, R.A., with whom he had been associated : 
many years. co 
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STOKE-ON-TRENT CEMETERY CHAPELS. The late Cuar.es Lynam, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., F.S.1., Architect. 


Illustrations. 


COTTAGES AT SUN RISING, WARWICKSHIRE. E. Guy DawseER, F.S.A., Architect. Royal Academy Exhibition, 1921. 
CHURCH WORK. By the late Cuartes Lynaw, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., F.S.1, 
SKETCHES OF CHESTER, By Gorpon Hemm. 


Notes and Comments. 


The late Charles Lynam, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I. 


We illustrate some of the work of the late Charles Lynam, 
who was a Member of Council of the Royal Archeolo- 
gical Institute and a Diocesan Architect under the Dilapi- 
dations Act of 1871, who was born in 1829, the son of 
George Lynam, architect,-of Stoke-on-Trent, and was 
articled to W. W. Wardell, of Hampstead, and com- 
menced practice in 1850. Mr. Lynam during a long and 
active professional career carried out the North Stafford- 
shire Infirmary, the tile works of Minton, Hollins & Co., 
George Maw & Co., and Craven, Dunmill & Co., and 
restored over thirty churches, some of which we illus- 
trate. His practice has also included the erection of 
Christ Church, Fenton, All Saints, Boothen, Stoke-on- 
Trent, and mission churches, poor law schools, in- 
firmaries, baths, libraries, and houses. 

He was a well-known surveyor, and acted as Town 
Surveyor of Stoke-on-Trent, while his labours in a 
literary direction have been extensive, largely consisting 
of researches into the architecture and archeology of his 
native county. He was thus a man of manifold activities, 
who aequired a well-earned reputation in professional and 
public circles, and his death will be regretted by a very 
wide circle of friends and acquaintances. 


Unification and Registration. 
We give a letter from Mr. Sydney Perks enclosing a 
manifesto signed by him and some of his colleagues on 
the subject of Unification and Registration. The signa- 
tories evidently object to the admission of a large number 
of outside architects to the R.I.B.A. unless such admis- 
Sion is coupled with a pledge of the immediate promotion 
of a measure of Registration. We have criticised the 
Proposals of the R.I.B.A. Committee on other grounds, 
and are inclined to believe they would have been better 
limited to the amalgamation of the Institute and the 
Society,—a measure which we have always heartily 
approved of, and should like to see effected even at the 
price of considerable sacrifice were that necessary. And 


. 
our belief has been that such an amalgamation would have 
been best effected by admitting the Society as a fourth 
class of member, with power to pass into the other 
classes only through the ordinary channels, Such a 
solution would leave the members of the Society with the 
same status they have at present; and would imply neither 
inferiority or superiority, as compared with Fellows and 
Associates. But our criticism is one of detail only and we 
are quite prepared to accept the solutions arrived at by 
the Committee. As to Registration, is it not clear that 
the Society would only have entered into the present 
negotiations if assured that it was the purpose of the 
R.J.B.A. to promote a Registration Bill, and if so why 
should anyone object to the infinitely simpler issue of 
Unification being taken. first? 

We are in favour of an effort being made to pass a 
measure of Registration simply and solely because the 
great majority of architects believe in it, as the medieval 
alchemists did in the existence of the Elixir Vite. We 
do not believe for a moment that it will be found possible 
to frame and pass a Bill which will be of much use to 
architects, in view of the strenuous opposition it will meet 
with and the difficulty of showing it to be necessary in 
the public interests. But if Registration comes and a 
measure is passed into law we believe architects will find 
their grievances as insistent as they are now. These 
grievances such as they are are best met by skill, com- 
petence, and knowledge possessed by individual archi- 
tects, and depend very little on what can be done 
for them as a body by any measure which can be 
promoted. 


Competitions. 
Wuar has happened during the last fifty years in con- 
nection with Competitions shows us how little great 
apparent reforms may effect. In consequence of sus- 
tained agitation protests and representations, the proce- 
dure and conduct of competitions are now almost entirely 
regulated by the profession. The net result has been that 
though we are protected against the injustice of public 
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bodies by numerous safeguards we have no similar protec- 
tion against the injustice or want of judgment of the 
average assessor. As the system is, we should say the 
proportion of good awards is not more than one out of 
three, and there are occasions when we would rely on 
the judgment of a lay committee rather than that of the 
average assessor. These facts should perhaps make us 
sceptical of the results to be produced by other reforms, 
including the panacea of Registration. The removal of 
the mote from our own eye may possibly take precedence 
of other oculists’ operations. 


Railways and Estates. 
In the current issue of ‘‘ Modern Transport,’’ Mr. Selbie, 
C.B.E., the general manager of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company, argues that railway cémpanies should 
seek greater statutory powers in order that they might 
own and develop land lying near their lines with a view to 
the creation of building estates. Many of the regulations 
imposed on our railway companies are relics of the past 
belief that they were a doubtful good. The companies 
have been held up fo ransom when they have made new 
lines and have been the chosen prey of rating authorities. 
The great lines of America on the other hand have been 
given broad belts of land on each side of their lines in 
order to induce them to lay down tracks. As Mr. Selbie 
argues, most, if not all, companies have the necessary 
machinery in the shape of architects, surveyors, and 
estate agents as well as ample advertising facilities ; and it 
would be in the public interest if, like the Metropolitan 
Railway, they added the development of estates to their 
functions, while a portion of the profits made from such 
ventures could be used to reduce traffic rates. We hope 
that more will be heard of Mr. Selbie’s suggestion, for 
there is a permanence about a Railway Company which 
should lead to their taking longer and bigger views of ques- 
tions of land development than private speculators often 
do. 
The End of the Quartier Latin. 

Tur creation of a ‘* University City ’’ is being projected 
in Paris. The Municipal Council has adopted the scheme 
and recommends that for this purpose nine hectares (22+ 
acres) of land, which will be set free by the demolition of 
fortifications near the Pare de Montsouris, be transferred 
to the University of Paris. The price to be paid for the 
Yand is 13,500,000 francs (£270,000). It is proposed to 
construct, in the centre of tree-shaded playing fields, 
buildings in which students of the Quartier Latin can be 
comfortably housed at reasonable charges. The buildings 
will contain a restaurant, library, and recreation room, 
with a garden attached. It is expected that accommoda- 
tion will be provided for more than 2,000 students of both 
sexes. The estimated total cost is about 80,000,000 
francs (£1,600,000). For the first of these buildings M. 
Deutsch de la Meurthe has given a donation of 10,000,000 
francs (£200,000). It will form the beginning of a 
University City, in the realisation of which Canada, 
Sweden, and Argentina have expressed a desire to partici- 
pate. The projected city, which will. be surrounded by a 
‘park, is intended as a definite solution of the difficulties 
which now beset students in finding lodgings in the 
Quartier Latin. Paris will lose one of its most historic 
features if the new University City projected becomes a 
reality, and only the overflow remains to maintain the 
traditions of Murger’s Vie de Bohéme. But possibly like 
great improvements here the new University City will 
have to wait. 


The Burlington Magazine. 
No art lover should miss the May ‘‘ Burlington 
Magazine,’’ if only for Mr. Roger Fry’s publication of 
the two supreme Rembrandt portraits in the collection 
of Prince Yussupoff, supposed to be those of his son, 
Titus, and his wife, which are among the greatest things 
in Flemish art. That these magnificent works have 
escaped the ravages of the Bolshevists and are safely 
stored in London is a matter for sincere congratulation 
to the whole world. Almost equally interesting, and 
infinitely less familiar, are the four works of Rembrandt’s 
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pupil, Carel Fabritius, in the same number, two of them 
portraits of women, one of a man, and the third an 
amazingly beautiful study of a goldfinch, which divides our 
admiration with the first portrait, one of the most direct 
and convincing studies of character we have ever met, 
as full of character as a first-rate Hals and more delicate 
both in conception and technique. Our congratulations 
to the ‘“‘ Burlington’’ on being able to reproduce in its 
218th number werk of such quality as to make the 
number a true possession. E 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 


A Councit meeting of the R.I.B.A. was held on June 6, 
and from its Minutes we give the following notes:— _ 

The High Cost of Building.—The Council received and 
adopted a report from the Building Industries Consulta- 
tive Board on the subject of the high cost of building, and 
ordered it to be printed in the ‘* Journal.”’ 

Constitutions of Allied Societies.—The Council gaye 
their sanction to certain amendments in the constitutions 
of the following Allied Societies: The New South Wales 
Institute of Architects, the Birmingham Architectural 
Association. 

Hereford War Memorial Competition.—On the recom. 
mendation of the Competitions Committee the Council 
sanctioned the issue of the veto. 


Correspondence. 


Unification and Registration. 
To the Kditor of THE ARCHITECT. 

Sir,—I beg to enclose for publication a copy of a letter 
which has been sent to the Editor of the “R.ILBA. 
Journal.’’—Yours, &c., 3 
Sypney Perxs, F.R.I.B.A., FSA 
Guildhall, H.C. : 

June 8, 1921. 
UntIFIcaTION AND REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. — 


Srr,—We view with some alarm the resolution of the 
above Committee that all architects should be allowed to 
become Members of the R.I.B.A. Up to the present the 
Committee make no recommendation dealing with the second 
subject referred to them, and if the proposal is to form part 
of a Registration Bill, we see no reason to object to it, for 
we are strong advocates for a Registration Bill that would 
be of real use to the profession, and we urge the R.I.B.A. to 
prepare a Bill of that nature forthwith. Unless this be 
done we suggest that Members of the R.I.B.A., and par 
ticularly our Associates, should carefully watch develop- 
ments, and that they should regard with caution, if not 
suspicion, any argument based on the plea of first accepting 
the above proposal with a view to the possible framing of a 
Registration Bill at a later date. Until we obtain our 
Registration Act the basis for admittance to our ranks 
should be examination, and for their own sakes, as well as 
for the position of the R.I.B.A. as a learned Society, we 
ask our Members to resist any tampering with our 
constitution. 4 

(Signed) Aurrep W. S. Cross, V.P., R.D BUA. 
H. D. Srartes-Woop, : “fee 
GroRGE HuBBARD, 
SypnEy PERKS, 
Cuas. B. FLocKton, . H 
Diesy L. Soromon (Associate). 
a i 
Forthcoming Events. 


Saturday, June 18.—Architectural Association.—Summer 
Visit. 

Monday, June 20.—Royal Institute of British Architects. 
—Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal to Sir Edwin L.- 
Lutyens, R.A. 8.30 P.M. Bt 

— Reyal Sanitary Institute-—Opening of Congress and 
Health Exhibition at Folkestone. a 

Thursday, June 23.—Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.—Opening of first Annual Provincial Conference ¢ 
Architects at Liverpool (two days). 10 a.m. = 

Tuesday, June 28.—Royal Institute of British Architects. 


—Afternoon Reception at the Zoological Gardens, Regent's ) 


Park, N.W. 4 p.m. 
Wednesday, June 29.—Cricket match on the A.A. ground 
at Elstree. R.I.B.A. v. Architectural Association. 


June 17, 1921 
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London Art Galleries. 


(All rights reserved.) 
On Wednesday, June 8, was opened at Walker’s 
Galleries in New Bond Street an exhibition of water- 
colour drawings by Professor Onorato Carlandi of Rome, 
dealing, for the most part, with Rome herself and the 
Campagna, with ‘“‘ Tawny Tiber’’ or the Alban Hills, 
though less frequently the artist touches the beautiful 
shores of Lago Maggiore or Salerno. Onorato Carlandi 
—like Giuseppe Raggio, Henry Coleman, and in our own 
day Aristide Sartorio—is an enthusiastic devotee of that 
_ Campagna of Rome, which those who have once felt 
its fascination can never forget, which, like the sea, 
mirrors the clouds and gives the sense of immensity of 


space. 

He was one of the founders of the group of the 
“ Venticinque della Campagna Romana,’’ to whose Sun- 
day excursions to explore the Campagna I have had the 
privilege to be invited: at home in oil painting he is 
even more so in water-colour, of which it would be not 
too much to say that he is one of the greatest living ex- 
ponents, and this profound grasp of his medium was 
based, as he himself has said, on the study of our English 
water-colour men of the old time, notably of that great 
artist, Peter de Wint. Carlandi’s treatment of cloud- 
land is masterly; and he will love sometimes to set a 
eypress (“‘ Alban lake from the Monastery Garden of 
Palazzolo *’) with its clean, strong outline, rising flame- 
like against the vague mystery of water or distant hills. 

Among these water colours of Italy I admired especi- 
ally the .tempera painting of ‘‘ Diana’s Mirror, Lake 
Nemi,” the water colours of ‘‘ Beata Solitudo,’’ taken 
from the Convent of Palazzolo, the ‘‘ Villa Abandonata,”’ 
~ Wisteria in the Roman Forum,’’ the cypresses in the 
Villa Mondragone, Frascati, and the wonderful distant 
view of the ‘‘ Campagna, from Rocca di Papa.” The 
opening of the exhibition was a brilliant success, and was 
graced by the presence of the Duchessa d’Aosta, repre- 
senting Italian Royalty; the artist is known and appre- 
ciated in England, and the number of little red discs 
beneath many of the pictures soon showed in a practical 
form that appreciation. 

At the Guildhall Art Gallery on Friday, June 10, was 
opened an ‘‘ Exhibition of Works by living British 
painters,’’ which might be almost described as a second 
Royal Academy, as it consisted of 172 pictures, many of 
them by well-known artists, each of which had, I believe, 
been submitted to and rejected by the Royal Academy. 
The object of the exhibition—and a very proper one—is 
to assist artists of reputation who have to rely on the 
public display of their works. There was, in fact, an 
almost Royal-Academy atmosphere within the walls of 
this famous City Gallery which the Corporation of 
London and their able art director, Sir Alfred Temple, 
have so promptly and so generously placed at the dis- 
posal of these artists. On the front wall as we enter, a 
Magnificently decorative  painting—‘‘ Romance ’’—by 
Tom Mostyn; and in the same room Bernard Gribble, 
Yeend King, the Hon. John Collier, Hal Hurst, Lucy 
Kemp Welch and others seem to welcome us like old, 
perhaps temporarily neglected, friends. 

The landscapes are of interest, and here a Worcester- 
shire painter, Harry W. Adams, whose work I always 
look out for in the Royal Academy, but did not find this 
year. shows out extremely well. Mr. Adams’s speciality 
—a predilection which I cannot myself share—is for 
Snow scenes; and thus when he shows us in Gallery t. 
“The Mersey,” it is to find its banks covered with snow, 
though even better, to my judgment, is the “ Gathering 
Storm,’’ hung unfortunately high, in Gallery IT. In 
figure work ‘The Land of Blossoms,’”’ by Hal Hurst, 
R.I., shows a dainty Japanese girl smiling beneath a 
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shower of blossoms; and that favourite ef our public, 
the Hon, John Collier, another exile from this year’s 
Academy, has two paintings, ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty,”’ 
in Gallery I., the reelining figures of the Princess and 
her sleeping maidens, well drawn and charming in type, 
but perhaps a little sugary, and (Gallery II.) ‘‘ The 
Amber Necklace,’’ a figure of a lovely blonde which, in 
its colour scheme, is peculiarly fortunate. 

Returning to the landscapes, Yeend King’s ‘‘ Sep- 
tember,’ ‘‘ Pastorale ’’ by Frank Spenloye-Spenlove 
(both Gallery I.), and ‘‘ Tranquil Evening,’ by Evans 
Linton, Hodgson Liddell’s ‘‘ Severn,’’ and, among the 
water colours, Sutton Palmer’s ‘‘ First Touch of Spring ”’ 
all reach a good level; and one really feels inclined to 
wonder why work of this quality should have been left 
outside, when compared with some of the landscape which 
managed to find an entrance into this year’s Academy. 
Among the portrait studies I noticed the ‘‘ Goddess of 
Kden,’’ strong and vividly painted, by Margaret Lindsay 
Williams, the ‘‘ Right Rev. Montgomery, D.D.,’’ by 
Sidney Hall, and ‘‘ Morning,’’ a woman’s head and 
shoulders, with cool, luminous flesh tones, by Dorothea 
Landau de Fano. Of course, we do not quite escape the 
commonplace in dull portraits, or maidens with bathing 
costumes—or without—beside the green waves,—but it is 
only the usual background to merit: as a whole the ex- 
hibition justifies itself and the artists exhibiting, and 
makes us ask whether such an exhibition would not be a 
very useful annual feature. 

I am leaving till next week the water colours of 
“Burma and the East,’’ by Mr. Cull, on view till 
June 30 at the Brook Street Art Gallery; these studies 
present to us a country very little known from the art 
side, with features of exceptional interest in its buildings, 
which are worth a careful description, 


ee se 


Art News of To-day. 


Tur sale on June 8 at Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods, of fine old English silver from the collection of 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. R. Compton Roberts, D.S.O., to 
which we have alluded, created a good deal of interest. 
The three Queen Anne Casters of octagonal shape, with 
gadrooned borders, which we illustrate on page 416, two 
of which were the work of ‘‘ James Sympsone ”’ of Edin- 
burgh in 1703, brought £221 at 145s. per oz. Of the 
two beautiful “‘ Tazzas ’’ sold, the James I. Tazza, pierced 
and engraved with strap work, dating 1619, fell to Mr. 
Abbey for £201 10s. at 620s. per oz. ; and the remarkable 
Ehzabethan silver-gilt Tazza, bearing the date of 1583 
and the maker’s mark, a snail, was bought by Mr. Grant 
for £510 at no less than 800s. per oz. 

The *‘ seal-top ’’ spoons were a feature of this collec- 
tion, and brought good figures, one Charles I. silver-gilt 
seal-top spoon, with maker’s mark, of 1627 fetching £52, 
and a pair of Charles I. seal-top spoons of massive pro- 
portions, with engraved stems and dated 1630, selling 
for £150; these went in both cases to Mr. Abbey. We 
understand that the old English lacquer furniture, the 
property of His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, to be sold 
on June 30 with that of the Marquis of Hertford, is 
almost unsurpassed of its kind. 

Mr. Paul Manship, an American sculptor of repute, 
whose marble bust of Mr. Rockfeller has been recently 
exhibited in New York, is arranging a display of his work 
in sculpture in the Leicester Galleries this summer. We 
understand that a new sculpture Society is being launched 
in America, which may prove, to some extent, a rival to 
the existing ‘‘ National Sculpture Society,’’ an organisa- 
tion which might be almost said to have created modern 
American sculpture. This new Society will be called 
“The Society of American Sculptors,’’ and will, it is 
stated, include among its members Frederick Macmonies 
and Paul Bartlett, who was at one time President of the 
National Sculpture Society. The actual President of that 
Society is Robert Aitken. 
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A Queen Anne Walnut Chair. 


Charles II. Mirror. 
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Modern Craftsmen.—ll. 


Marcel Helsen. 


A Carved and Gilt Landscape Mirror. 


Wer know many of the names of the master 
craftsmen of the Renaissance, but the sys- 
tem of the modern world, which has pyro- 
duced great decorative firms whose reputa- 
tion is often built up on the work of the 
master craftsmen of to-day, serves to pre- 
vent those craftsmen from obtaining the 
credit which should be theirs and theirs 
alone, and often, we fear, also operates 
against their obtaining the financial rewards 
which should be theirs. We shall always 
be pleased, as representing the architectural 
profession, if we are able to dispel the 
obscurity which often encompasses the men 
who do good work. Architects would also 
like to be able to deal direct and not 
through intermediaries with the decorative 
artists of to-day. We give a number of 
small photographic reproductions of the 
works of Marcel Helsen, whose workshops 
are in Frith Street, Soho, and whose offices 
are at No. 58 Frith Street. Marcel Helsen 
is, as his name suggests, a Frenchman, 
who has been long domiciled in_ this 
country, and has carried out much decora- 
tive work and period furniture. A visit to 
his workshops proved to us that both as a 
designer and executant of delicate and 
beautiful decorative design he is probably 
unrivalled by anyone in this country. The 
ereat French decorators have a tradition 
which has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, and in M. Helsen we 
have a craftsman whose fame should be 
European. His speciality, if one so able 
can be said to specialise, is gilding, 
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A Queen Anne Mirror, 


Red Lacquer Cabinet on Carved and Gilt 


Charles ITI. Stand. 


FROM CHRISTIE’S, (See “ Art Notes,” p. 415.) 
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Architects’ Fees on Housing 
Schemes. 


Two Memorandums to Housing Authorities were issued 
by the Ministry of Health last week setting out the fees 
payable to architects in connection with State-aided 
housing schemes. 

~Memorandum 51/D is as follows :— 


Abandoned Work. 

Attention is drawn to General Housing Memorandum 
No. 52 concerning fees payable to architects in private 
practice for the preparation of plans which are abandoned 
after approval by the Minister of Health. 

The terms and conditions set out in the Memorandum 
have been agreed by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the Society of Architects, and will apply in 
eyery. case except where an agreement providing for a 
specific payment for abandoned work has been made 
between the local authority and the architect prior to the 
date of the Memorandum. If the local authority have 
made any such agreement, the terms of the agreement 
should be notified to the Minister. 

The modification of plans (not involving abandonment 
of the design) to comply with the requirements of the 
Minister 1s covered by the ordinary payment under 
General Housing Memoranda 4 and 31, and is not to 
be regarded as abandoned work for the purpose of 
assessing fees. 

Definition of Scheme. 


- In view of doubts expressed as to the method of 
calculating the fees payable under General Housing 
Memoranda Nos. 4 and 31, it has been thought desir- 
able to include in the present General Housing Memo- 
randum, a definition of the term ‘‘ scheme ”’ as used in 
the Memoranda. . 

a Travelling Expenses. 


Questions have been raised as to the payment of 
architects’ travelling expenses. The scales of fees in 
General Housing Memoranda Nos. 4, 31 and 52 are in- 
clusive scales covering all out-of-pocket expenses. It is 
recognised, however, that special provision should be 
made for cases in which the architect’s duties involve a 
considerable amount of travelling. The Minister will 
be prepared to allow as a charge to the Housing (Assisted 
Scheme) Account reasonable travelling expenses in 
respect of journeys over twenty-five miles from the archi- 
tect’s office which are necessitated by the architect’s 
duties in connection with the housing scheme. 

Memorandum No. 52 is as follows :— 

The Minister of Health has had under consideration 


the question of the payment to be made to architects in - 


private practice for the preparation in connection with 
State-aided housing schemes of plans which are aban- 
doned after approval by the Minister, and has decided 
that in such cases, except as provided in the last para- 
graph but one of this Memorandum, the following terms 
and conditions shall apply :— 


I.—Lay-our Prans. 

_ For-preparation of lay-out plans the full fees accord- 
ing to the scale under the heading ‘‘ A :—Preparation of 
Lay-out Plans ’’ laid down in General Housing Memo- 
randum No. 31 shall be payable. 

II.—Roaps anp SEWERS. 

1. In cases where the employment of the architect is 
discontinued on the abandonment of the lay-out plans, 
the fees payable for the abandoned work shall be as 
follows :— 

(i) If only drawings and specifications have been pre- 
pared, one-third of the scale fees set out under the head- 
ng“ B.—Roads and Sewers’’ in General Housing 
Memorandum No. 81. 

', (ii) If all the work necessary for the purpose of ob- 
taining tenders, including the preparation of quantities, 


has been done, two-thirds of the scale fees set out under 


the heading ‘‘B.—Roads and Sewers’’ in General 
Housing Memorandum No. 81. 
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2. In all cases of partially abandoned schemes the fees 
payable for the abandoned work shall be three-quarters 
of the fees indicated in (i) and (ii) of the preceding para- 
graph respectively, according to the circumstances of the 
particular case, 

III.—Hovuse Puans. 

(a) The references to ‘“‘ scale fees ’’ in the paragraphs 
which follow mean the scale under the heading ‘‘ C.—Cot- 
tages and Flats ’’ in General Housing Memorandum 
No. 31, namely :— 

5 per cent. upon 12 cottages or flats. 

23 per cent. upon a further 60 cottages or flats. 

1} per cent. upon a further 178 cottages or flats. 

(b) For the purpose of calculating the fees hereinafter 
set forth, the abandoned work shall be deemed to com- 
prise a number of houses equivalent to the number of 
separate designs which have been prepared. Such 
ordinary variations as are necessary to avoid monotony 1n 
appearance or mere change of aspect of larders or the like 
shall not be regarded as constituting separate designs. 

(c) The fees shall be calculated on the amount of the 
lowest tender received, or on the estimated cost, or on 
the maximum amounts specified in page 3 of General 
Housing Memorandum No. 31, whichever may be the 
least. 

1. In cases where the employment of the architect 
is discontinued on the abandonment of the plans, the fees 
payable for the abandoned work shall be as follows :— 

(i) If only sketch plans have been prepared, one-half 
the scale fees, under heading C. in Memorandum No. 31, 
calculated in accordance with paragraphs (b) and (c) 
above. 

(ii) If all the work necessary for the purpose of obtain- 
ing tenders, including the preparation of detail drawings, 
has been done, the full scale fees, under heading ©. in 
Memorandum No. 31, calculated in accordance with 
paragraphs (b) and (c) above. 

2. In cases where the architect is retained to prepare 
fresh plans, the fees payable for the abandoned plans 
shall be one-half of the fees indicated in (i) and (ii) of 
the preceding paragraph respectively, according to the 
circumstances of the particular case. . 

3. In all cases of partially abandoned schemes, fees 
in accordance with the preceding paragraph 2 will be 
payable for the abandoned work. For the purpose of 
calculating such fees the abandoned work shall be deemed 
to comprise a number of houses equivalent to the num- 
ber of separate designs approved for inclusion in the 
lay-outs of the portions of the scheme which are aban- 
doned, although some or all of such designs may have 
been utilised for the houses erected. 

The foregoing terms and conditions will not apply in 
any case where an agreement providing specifically for 
payment for abandoned work has been made between the 
local authority and the architect prior to the date of this 
memorandum. 

GENERAL. 


6é . 


The term ‘‘ scheme ’’ as used in this Memorandum 
and in General Housing Memorandum No. 4 and General 
Housing Memorandum No. 31 means the whole of the 
assisted scheme of the local authority, and includes the 
whole of the houses proyided by the local authority, 
whether on one or more sites. 


Competition News. 


Members of the Society of Architects are requested not 
to take part in the Hereford War Memorial competition 
without first ascertaining from the Society that the condi- 
tions have been approved by the Council. 

Mempers and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects must not take part in the Sutton Coldfield War 
Memorial competition, because the conditions are not in 
accordance with the published regulations of the Royal Insti- 
tute for architectural competitions. 


Tue Burgh Hall, Dumbarton, is to be enlarged at a cost 
of £10,000. The plans have been passed by the local Dean 
of Guild Court. 
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Some Fashions in Architecture. 
Tn concluding lecture of the series given on Thursday 
afternoons at 9 Conduit Street, W., under the auspices of 
the R.I.B.A. Literature Committee, was delivered on 
Thursday, the 9th inst., when Mr. Goodhart-Rendel spoke 
on the above subject, his remarks being illustrated with a 
large number of interesting slides. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Goodhart-Rendel said he 
would not attempt an exact definition between that which 
is fashion and that which is style, beyond the assumption 
that fashions in art must be imposed from without, 
whereas styles are developed from within. Fashions not 
infrequently develop into styles—styles may prove so 
ephemeral that they may almost be dismissed as 
fashions. So he would in the main follow the usual 
practice of critics and call those developments of archi- 
tecture which he happened to like ‘‘ styles,’’ and those 
he happened to dislike ‘* fashions.’ 

The architectural manner of the Renaissance was a 
style, a style beginning in a fashion. In Italy Renais- 
sance Classicism was never a mere fashion even at its 
inception ; it was indigenous. But the history of Renais- 
sance architecture in England is a sad one. It is a 
terrible story of evil communications, fortunately with a 
happy ending. The gracious building tradition of the 
Tudors became in the next hundred years utterly 
debauched by a detestable fashion for Low German orna- 
ment, and this ornament was executed with a vulgarity 
which even the kindly fretting of Time can searcely make 
tolerable to the eye. The Elizabethan age was a great 
time for the nouveaux riches. Everybody desired showy 
ornament, and lots of it. England was not the only 
innocent country to suffer from this savagery of decora- 
tion, since France also was affected, although not so 
considerably. In England it was soon exterminated by 
the disinfectant labours of Inigo Jones. The seed which 
Inigo Jones himself brought from Italy sprang up quickly 
and blossomed as a distinct and a national style. Wren 
developed this style and cultivated it wisely ; but unhappily 
some of the contemporaries of his later life fell from grace 
into eccentricity. The result was a reaction, not in the 
direction of the Greenwich and the Wilton of Jones, but 
towards the Vicenza of Palladio. Palladianism became 
the rage. In this fashion, we meet first in England with 
the fatal practice of copyism. The reactionaries built 
specimens of Italian architecture first, and contrived after- 
wards that they should be habitable houses, more or less. 
There is nothing more surprising in our architectural 
history than the docility with which, during a period of 
about eighty years, men consented to build for their own 
habitation whatever strange things their architects might 
propose. The Grecian fashion of the early nineteenth 
century changed the model from that of the Palladian villa 
to that of the temple. 

The common alternative to Grecian was the Gothick. 
Gothic architecture throughout the seventeeth and 
eighteenth centuries had never disappeared altogether 
from the land, but it had only been practised on excep- 
tional occasions, and then for the most part by hands un- 
skilled in its: mysteries. The time had not yet arrived 
for lengthy and scholarly discriminations between the 
Gothick styles of Wren and of Hawksmore, of Batty 
Langley and of Horace Walpole. The antiquary of the 
eighteenth century regarded vestiges of monkish times 
with an amused indulgence: he might perhaps speculate 
upon the vault of a cathedral or the convolutions of a 
traceried window if there were no heraldry, epitaphs, or 
ancient deeds to detain him. A hundred years later the 
antiquary became the archeologist, worked as the servant 
of the revivalist, to whom every stone held teaching for 
the workmen of his own time. Horace Walpole, for all 
his pokings and pryings into the cathedrals, was a true 
son of his century in that his medievalism was never 
more than a game. Nobody for a moment suspected 
that medieval architecture was worthy of serious study, 
still less of exact reproduction. Rather was it desirable 
to correct the grosser irregularities of a barbarous style 
and to suggest that style by allusion, while conforming in 
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the main to the procedure of polite architecture. Batty 
Langley when he reduced Gothic forms to a system of 
regular orders was consciously engaged in original design, 
and in that respect was perhaps superior to the copyists 
of a century later. 

In the year 1827 Crockford’s Club House was built 
by Benjamin and Philip Wyatt, and the internal decora-_ 
tion of this building marked the beginning of a new epoch, — 
The Wyatts said, and no doubt believed, that it was in the ~ 
style of Louis XIV.; and as such it was accepted and 
admired by polite London. Whatever the style may 
really have been it was certainly in violent reaction from 
the straight lines and antique ornament of the current 
Greek fashion. To the example of this building was due 
the curious change in taste which appears to have taken 
place almost universally in this country between the years 
1820 and 1830. One of its practitioners described the 
new elements as being in the ‘‘ Fancy Style.’’ It was 
this Fancy Style which blossomed more profusely than 
any other at the Great Exhibition of 1851. Although it 
did not influence such stalwarts as Cockerell and Penne- 
thorne, it is present nearly always in the works of Sir 
Charles Barry and his school. Characteristic features 
of it are the use of large naturalistic ferns and leaves in 
ornament, a fondness for coarse mouldings, a habit of 
rounding off angles wherever possible, a desire amount- 
ing almost to a passion for universal enrichment, and an 
elimination of all those kinds of enrichment which could 
not be mechanically produced. . 

This preference for the product of. the machine, said 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, was part of that belief in art for 
the masses, or rather of ornament for the masses, which 
was an article of the social creed of that day. The 
revival of Grecian elegance and simplicity had been all 
very well for the aristocracy, but the middle and lower 
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classes had felt rather badly out of it; now it was their — 


turn. The age of Landseer, of Mendelssohn, of Letitia 
Landor was not one in which art was allowed to give 
herself airs; her business was to please the people, and 
the people took good care that she knew it. The Fancy 
Style was the gift which architecture brought to her new 
masters, and it was received with great favour. If 
British manufacturers continued to progress as they were 
doing, said its adherents, there would soon be no need 
to have in the house any undecorated object whatever. — 
According to the lecturer the Fancy Style remains still 
in spirit with us in hotels, in cinema theatres, in music- 
halls. The letter of it has changed however, and it is 
only in such things as the merry-go-rounds at a fair that 
we still find the authentic details in current use. But 
an architectural Old Moore might do well to predict its 
general revival in a few years time from now. es 
Though Sir Charles Barry was one of the many lovers 
to whom the Fancy Style was kind, Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 
pointed out that there was another Fashion of great im- 
portance in which for a time he had exclusive rights. 
This Fashion was the Victorian Italian. It began in 
1827 when he designed St. Andrew’s, Brighton. He 
established the fashion in London at the Travellers’ Club 
in Mall Mall, and» London was instantly conquered. 
Venetian and Florentine palaces became the rage, and 
were made to serve indifferently as club-houses, as insti- 
tutions, as suburban residences, and as warehouses. As 


a general rule Barry’s lead was not followed m 


ecclesiastical buildings. So far as any fashion contended 
seriously with the growing popularity of imitative Gothic 
at this time for churches, it was not Italian but a form of 
German Romanesque. The pioneer of this latter was 
Edward Blore, who set the ball rolling with the Chureh 
of Holy Trinity, Lambeth, in 1839. 


parish church at Kentish Town. 7 

To the men of the Romantic movement, Gothie archi- 
tecture was not a fantasy but deadly earnest; its prin- 
ciples were not merely curious, but absolutely just; the 
practice of it was not to be a pastime but the employment 
of a dedicated life. The question which concerned Pugin 
and Carpenter was not whether to copy or not—but what 
to copy. By about 1850, it had become a dogma with the 


Hakewill killed it — 
in 1846 with his astonishing remodelling of the poor old — 
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Tractarians that Decorated, or as they called it ‘* Middle 
Pointed,’’ was the only allowable style for a new church. 
After ten years of copyism both the Tractarian architects 
and their patrons felt that they had had enough, and that 
the time had come to practise the art so arduously 
acquired. Directly the restraint was removed, said 
the lecturer, everything happened all at once. 
Butterfield went off in one way, Teulon in another, 


Pugin and Carpenter died, and Sir Gilbert Scott 
was thoroughly shocked. On the top of all this 
eame the international competition for the Lille 


Cathedral in 1855 with its enforced use of primitive 
French Gothic. A battle soon arose between archi- 
tectural nationalists and internationalists. Ruskin intro- 
duced another element into the struggle by his advocacy 
of Lombardic forms. The internationalists won, and 
Parker’s ‘‘ Glossary ’’ and Brandon’s ‘‘ Analysis ’’ were 
finally dethroned. Butterfield was chief among the few 
who scorned foreign ways, perhaps because he was too 
busy experimenting in constructional polychromy to 
welcome any distractions. After a little while the 
ferment of this cosmopolitan fashion subsided, and 
Victorian Gothic settled down, 

After dealing with the somewhat nondescript type of 
hotel building which broke out between 1860 and 1870, 
as exemplified by the Grosvenor, Langham, and Inns of 
Court hotels, Mr. Goodhart-Rendel came to the more 
immediate past. It was, he said, rare for an architect to 
lead two architectural revolutions in his lifetime—yet 
such was the achievement of Richard Norman Shaw. 
As a student this great man, like all the younger men of 
the ‘sixties, followed almost slavishly the style of Street. 
Traces of that influence are to be found in this Gothic 
work throughout his whole career. Although Norman 
Shaw stands in history for the ‘‘ Queen Anne ’’ move- 

ment, the first Queen Anne building of the nineteenth 
century was the Royal Naval College at New Cross— 
designed in 1843 by a Shaw whose Christian name was 
John. It was not until 1872 that Norman Shaw ex- 
ploded his Queen Anne*bomb in Leadenhall Street with 
the famous New Zealand Chambers. This variation was 
unlike anything else in history, produced as it is by the 
reaction of Low Classic detail to the picturesque formule 
of the Gothic Revival. It was in the end to die by his 
own hand. As he grew older Norman Shaw appears to 
have changed his way of thinking, and after having 
tempered the picturesque with the grand manner, he 
turned his back upon his past and astonished the archi- 
tectural world with the design of ‘‘ Chesters’’ in 
Northumberland. In appraising the later work of 
Norman Shaw, the lecturer said he never seems to hava 
aimed at the classic ideal of repose,—he was always 
putting five windows over three arches as in the St. 
_James’s Street Post Office, or setting up theatrical screens 
of columns as in the Piccadilly Hotel, or trying to sup- 
press the principal doorway of a building as at the Gaiety 
Theatre, or indulging in some other trickery. In his last 
days he was a great romantic playing with a classical box 
of bricks, and although he piled the bricks up most 
-picturesquely, he apparently knew what they were meant 
| Tor. 

Where Norman Shaw failed, it was not very likely 
that anyone else would succeed; but whatever Norman 
Shaw did everybody else would try to do too. 

After discussing and illustrating particular instances 

of Fashions the lecturer said nobody could hope to be 
entirely uninfluenced by fashion, in art as in anything 
else, and excellent work has been done within those limits. 
Constant change of fashion, however, does weary and 
distract the artist who tries to conform to it, without 
losing those ideals of beauty which fashion cannot touch. 
There is one kind of fashion which is in its very nature 
bad, and that is that which imposes upon the artist not 
the manner only but the actual matter of his design. 
Another fashion of which it behoves us to beware is that 
Which transfers attention from the beauties of design to 
the beauties of material. We are suffering under it at 
the present moment. Are we, asked Mr. Goodhart- 
-Rendel in conclusion, bold enough to anticipate a favour- 
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able verdict from the future upon our Dutch bricks, our 
artificially rough tiles, our clouded and stippled paint- 
work, our woodwork of oak or of pine excoriated and 
blotched with wire-brushes and lime-wash? If we me 
not, we must see to it that, when all these charms have 
become nauseating, there is something else in our build- 
ings to justify us in the eyes of our sons. And _ that 
something will certainly not consist in fidelity to any 
contemporary fashion in architecture. 


New Books. 


‘Modern Painting. III.—The Work of Arnesby Brown, 
R.A.’’ With a foreword by A. L. Baldry. 1921. 
7s. 6d. (The ‘‘ Studio.’’) 

Tis volume, the third of the series, is one of the most 
attractive both in subject-matter and illustration. Mr. 
Arnesby Brown, who, we are reminded by Mr. Lys 
Baldry, made his first appearance in the Royal Academy 
in 1890 while still a student in the Herkomer School at 
Bushey, was even then an artist of more than ordinary 
promise and conviction. That promise he more than 
fulfilled during the years which followed; and he now 
claims a place of his own in modern British art. As 
such, as a leading and sincere exponent of modern land- 
scape, we welcome his presence in this series. He has 
followed, as Mr. Baldry points out in his foreword, ‘‘ the 
tradition laid down by such masters as Gainsborough and 
Richard Wilson, who were essentially decorators in spirit 
and intention; but to his reading of their principles he 
brings a thoroughly modern attitude of mind. They 
could not help reflecting some of the artificialities of their 
period, some of its self-conscious elegance; he is under 
the in‘iuence of that affected simplicity which is the 
fashion of to-day.’’ But this writer goes on, very 
properly, to point out that in this simplification there is 
no affectation in the artist, no pose: that it is rather the 
expression of a man who believes simplicity and direct- 
ness in art to be right, and that by these qualities the 
most significant pictorial results can be attained. 

We can trace out these qualities in Arnesby Brown's 
work in the admirable selection of illustrations given 
here—notably in such plates as ‘‘ The Church on the 
Mill ’’ and the brilliant ‘‘ September Morning ’’; and we 
may compare this last with the luminous beauty of 
“June,” with its wonderful handling of the cloud forms. 
It is, in fact, impossible to pass by these fine plates with- 
out a word of praise for their execution. ‘‘ The Studio ”’ 
has a high record in colour reproduction; and here, in 
work worthy of the finest treatment, in painting which 
is as strong as it is subtle, a result of the first quality 
has been obtained. Two other plates, which are no less 
successful, treat ‘“The Estuary ’’ and ‘‘ May in the 
Marshes,’’ both typical of Arnesby Brown’s landscape art, 
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Tue Scottish Board of Health has been authorised by the 
Treasury to approve the plans for the erection of a sana- 
torium at Southfield, Mearns, for the Glasgow Corporation. 
The institution will accommodate 300 patients suffering from 
tuberculosis. It is expected that the work will be proceeded 
with as early as possible. 

Arcuirects’ fees for 682 houses in Dundee under the 
housing schemes are likely to cost £8,000, and the Housing 
Committee is to ask the Board of Health for Scotland to 
reduce them. It is calculated that £6,000 would be saved if 
the work were done by the city architect’s staff. The city 
architect (Mr. James Thomson) is to report as to the advis- 
ability of establishing a Corporation housing department. 

Tue Leeds City Council has ratified an arrangement with 
the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, under which 
the Corporation will acquire the society’s hall and museum 
in Park Row, containing a valuable collection of anti- 
quities and war and other relics. The scheme assumed that 
the society’s building was worth £50,000, and that the value 
of the collection in the museum was £100,000. Under the 
transfer arrangements the Corporation will, among other 
things, set aside £1,000 a year for twenty-five years to be 
dealt with by the Philosophical Society, and a sum of £500 
a year for twenty-five years to be set aside to be administered 
by a Special Joint Committee. 
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The Economic Unit Principle Applied 


ay to Large Cities. 
sate By Joun LatHrop. 
Lexbon’s OPPORTUNITY BY DiFFUSION oF ACTIVITIES 


AND OREATION OF SUB-CENTRES. 
Berorr making application to London, consider again 
briefly New York City. During the past twenty years, 
while Greater New York increased heavily in population, 
Manhattan (the lower end and chief borough in Greater 
New York) actually decreased in residential population. 
It wag the result of the people moving farther out, to other 
and more essentially residential districts. . Corresponding 
residential decreases have been noted in ‘‘ The City ”’ here. 
Congestion has not been relieved, but is worse than 
ever, because there was not a coincidental decrease of 
activities in that region. The worse-than-ever congestion 
is caused by the new businesses which move into the space 
vacated by residents, and by employees who must return 
each day to perform their functions. This involves 


immensely greater transit facilities, especially at the 


‘peak load ’’ hours, when underground, tram, and 
elevated vehicles are packed with humanity. Hyvery 
resident who moved out has to return in the morning 
and go back to his new home in the evening, and becomes 
an added burden on the transportation agencies. 

Transit previously had been developed beyond the 
point of economic density; every passenger thus added 
came under the law of the economic unit; and congestion 
increased geometrically, which caused also geometric 
increase in the cost of transporting each unit. 

The conclusion must be that relief may be had only 
by diffusing activities, as well as residential population. 
Thousands of businesses could better be carried on in 
other localities. For instance, almost any general manu- 
facturing industry would operate under more ideal and 
economic conditions were it to leave the crowded Man- 
hattan Borough. Yet these thousands remain, for a 
variety of causes, which will later be discussed in this 
series. 

What about Greater London? Here are seven 
millions of persons. Congestion is serious. But relief 
is possible; more easily achieved than in Greater New 
York. Indeed, a close study of London and many other 
world capitals, forces one to the conclusion that London 
possesses structural advantages which make possible the 
development of a large community with economic eff- 
ciency within the reach of none other. This is because 
(in part) of the admirable law limiting heights of build- 
ings, and strictly proportioning them to street widths ; 
which is only another way of saying that traffic into and 
out from buildings is scientifically adjusted to the traffic 
capacity of the adjacent streets. 

But another important element is the beginning already 
made in the development of sub-centres, such as Knights- 
bridge and Kensington, which, carried to the proper 
degree, would keep excess traffic away from the great 
common centre in and near ‘‘ The City.”’ 

Few students of municipal science will deny that the 
common centre in a large city creates congestion. It is 
an automatic device to involve over-crowding. All trans- 
portation lines must run to that common centre. So 
that the better the transit facilities, the greater the con- 
gestion, the greater the pressure of activities to squeeze 
estate values into the air, the more impossible become the 
jams in the streets. 

The development of such sub-centres as Kensington 
was incidental, not from careful planning. Aristocratic 
families sought proximity to the royal palace in the 
Gardens, and a sub-centre grew as ‘‘ Topsy’’ grew—who 
said she had ‘‘jest growed.’’ But the social and eco- 
nomic value of these and other sub-centres should be 
recognised; their development induced to approximately 
complete communities, with shops, banks, theatres, and 
everything adequate to all but exceptional needs of the 
contiguous population. There would, of course, be cer- 
tain institutions, such.as the great art galleries and the 
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- flow would correspondingly be reduced to an approxim 
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opera, general offices and banking headquarters, and per- 
haps certain shops of especial character, which could not 
be maintained in these sub-centres. But for the y 
majority of social needs the sub-centre would suffice. _ 

‘Eyery facility thus provided would tend to decrease 
the habit of going to the common centre; transportation 


_ 
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tion of economic density. For be it remembered—sgo — 
long as an uneconomic traffic situation exists, so long w 
transit companies be unable to remain on a solvent basis 
unless they increase fares constantly. Increased fares 
on underground, tram and ’bus lines are the result only 
in part of post-war troubles. Increase would have come ~ 
had there been no war. Perhaps they would have come 
sooner in some countries. | For in several instances 
Government in the war had to intervene and assist the 
companies in meeting their fixed charges and operation 
costs, and many transit companies obtained no dividend ~ 
margin, or at best an exceedingly small margin. 4 
The increases in fares were due anyway; were in- 
escapably decreed by the law of the economic unit; some- 
times stated in another form as the law of density of 
traffic. y 
Only when Government and the great leaders of in- 
dustry, transportation, and business realise these laws as ~ 
inexorable will relief be possible. But when they do 
there will begin, first, systematic education of the people 
in these truths, and second, readjustment of existing” 
social agencies to cause evolution of the desired changes. — 
By a process, not casual and sporadic, but intense and — 
prolonged, the people will have to be shown that it ig in 
the interest of all classes that these changes be effected, 
No Utopian scheme of radical upstirring or tearing” 
down is suggested: It must come, not by revolution, 
but by social and economic evolution; the process of 
evolution advanced by patient and intensive education of 
the people in the desirability of the changes here outline 
It would make of London, or of any other large i 
similarly treated, a collection of small cities, each one 
large measure sufficient unto itself, each one approxim 
ing the economic unit in size and magnitude of activitie 
Lhe contiguity of one unit to another would not in too 
great degree militate against realising in each reasonabl 
economic conditions. . 

What would be the dividends? = 

1. A more neighbourly relationship between the 
people ; a more definite knowledge of and interest in local — 
institutions; a personal pride there not now existe 
or possible; therefore, a closer approximation 
democracy. ; 

: 2.~Decrease of transit necessities, enabling the brin 
ing of plants and operation to a economic basis. 
3. Lessening of delivery costs, by retail shops. 

4. Saving time for each family in doing their 

shopping. a 
5. Spread of estate values over larger areas; decrease 
of too high value in the common centre ; lessening of over- 
head in the common centre; increase of rateable values 
in the whole larger area. ; 
6. Opening larger opportunity for comparatively 
smaller dealers, amusement concerns, &c. a 
7. Less congestion mn the common centre, with vast 
salvage of time for those who must go there. . 
8. Less cost of repairs to streets. 

9. Lowering living costs. 

10. Making of London a better place in which t 
live, do business, and rear children; the ending of t 
vain attempt to ignore economic laws; and this line 
argumentation apples to large cities in every count 
under the sun, 


i 
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Tue Mid and West Cornwall Employment Commit 
have prepared a scheme by which it is hoped that employme: 
will be found for 100 men by utilising the waste material 
mine dumps in the manufacture of concrete blocks, pos 
and bricks. The directors of South Crofty are prepared 
place the dumps: on their property at the disposal of the — 
committee. It is also hoped that assistance will be obtained — 
from the Unemployment Grants Committee. 
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was PARTITIONS. oors 
| FIBROUS PLASTER CEILING SLABS | 


Ferro-Concrete and Glass Constructions 


“FERRO GLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
“KING” CONCRETE GLAZING BARS 


181, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C., and 


: A. KING & Co. aees - BRITANNIA BUILDINGS, LEEDS. 


—’ 


. Tel: City 2213 and Gent. 773, and Leeds 22712. 


Ideals at Canterbury 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the two No. 3-F-120 Ideal Sectional Water 
Boilers recently installed at Canterbury 
Cathedral for heating the 43 miles of 
piping and coils which distribute warmth 
in this historic building. 


DEAL y [DEAL 


| RADIATORS BOILERS 


Canterbury Cathedral was erected in the 11th century, 
is 514 feet long while the central tower is 235 feet 
high ; the choir is the longest in the country (180 feet), 

Ideal Radiators and Ideal Boilers are constantly 
installed in old and new buildings of all kinds and are 
made in sizes and patterns to suit nearly all heating 
requirements. 


Further particulars on request. Inspection of our Showrooms invited. 


NATIONAL |PADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 


Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 
Telephene: Central 4220, Telegrams: “Radiators, Hull.” Telephone: May‘air 2153. Telegrams: “ Liableness, London.” 
Agents in Great Britain carrying stocks of “Ideal” Radiators” and “ Ideal” Boilers: 
| Baxendale & Co. Ltd., Miller Street Works, Manchester, | William Macleod & Co., 60-64 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 
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‘Presentation to the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Tose who have been associated with Mr. John W. 
Simpson on the Council of the Institute during the past 
two years, to the number of about filty, gave expression 
to their appreciation of his services to the Institute and 
to the profession generally by presenting him, on June 6, 
with a signed address, beautifully written on vellum by 
Mr. Graily Hewitt, together with an antique bracket clock 
decorated in lacquer. 

Mr. Waterhouse, who had been asked to represent the 
signatories said, addressing the President, that he thought 
the occasion might be compared to a bankrupt’s meeting 
with his creditors, but with the parts reversed. There 
was in this case but one creditor and a room-full of 
debtors, who found no way out of their embarrassment 
but the presentation of a framed and illuminated I[.0.U. 
Mr. Simpson’s colleagues during his two years of office 
were all in debt to him, and they had tried to express 
not their whole debt indeed, but their inability to repay 
by the parchment now presented and by the gift which 
accompanied it. 

He might, said Mr, Waterhouse, enlarge at length on 
the natural and acquired abilities which Mr. Simpson 
had so successfully exercised in his position as President, 
but he was concerned now, not with the public and more 
- conspicuous aspects of Mr. Simpson’s success, but rather 
with those that had made so pleasant the intimate rela- 
tionship of his colleagues with himself. Among them 
he might at least recall his fidelity to the cause of archi- 
tecture and architects, his genial power as ruler of the 
Council, his innate tact in varied directions, and finally a 
quality of friendship which could only be acknowledged— 
as he then did most heartily acknowledge it—by a hand- 
shake. 

Mr. Simpson spoke with a great deal of feeling in 
reply, but said that at the moment it was quite beyond 
him to express adequately either his appreciation of the 
gift or the value that he placed on the friendship and 
goodwill of those who had given it. Nothing that had 
happened during his term of office had given him so much 
pleasure or had enabled him to realise as this had done 
the strength of the good feeling that he had always been 
conscious of. 


Berks, Bucks and Oxon 


Architectural Association. 


A spEcraL meeting of the above newly-formed association 
was held in the Committee Room, Town Hall, Reading, 
on Thursday, June 2. 

The chair was taken by Mr. C. 8. Smith, J.P., 
F.R.I.B.A., Chairman of the Reading Society of Archi- 
tects, and twenty-seven architects from Berks, Bucks 
and Oxon were present, including Messrs. W. R. Howell 
(F:), “Te. DP Cumming (A.), Es We Rising (hey Cc) BD: 
Willcocks (F.), H. Hutt (A.), W. J. Freeman (A.), CO. S. 
Kimpton (A.), Berks; T. Rayson (A.), Oxon); R. A: Rix 
(A.) and A. Cooper (Bucks). 

The by-laws of the association were received and con- 
firmed, and the following officers elected :— 

President.—Mr. HE. P. Warren, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 
(Berks). 

Vice-Presidents.—Mr. C. S. Smith, J.P., F.R.I.B.A. 
(Berks), Mr. H. Rogers, M.A. (Oxon). 

Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. T. T. Cumming, A.R.I.B.A. 
(Berks). 

Hon. Auditor —Mr. R. A. Rix, A.R.1I.B.A. (Bucks), 
with Mr. H. Hutt, A.R.1.B.A., as Honorary Secretary 
(Berks). 

The various branches of the association nominated 
their representatives for the Council. The Association 
resolved that formal application should be made for 
affiliation with the R.I.B.A. Competitions were arranged 
open to members and students of the Association for an 
Association Badge and measured drawings. 
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A Brilliant’ Group of Shops. 


To convert the wealthy corporation to a new principle or 
method of business, or, at any rate, to bring it to the 
stage of interest and experiment, is a relatively simple 
matter. In connection, for example, with the lighting of 
shop windows, little difficulty has been experienced in 
persuading the big department stores to instal up-to-date 
systems. Small traders, however, have not been so easily 
convinced of the advantages of scientific design, and the 
majority. of suburban shops pathetically exemplify the 
futility of pouring the new wine of gas-filled lamps into. 
the old bottles of obsolete equipment. 

Here and there one may see windows lighted ade- 
quately and artistically ; and yet more rarely a small com- 
munity of well-illuminated shops may be discoverai. 
Such an aggregation. is to be seen at Palmer’s Green. 
Messrs. J. Prosper and Sons, the local electrical con- 
tractors, are lighting enthusiasts. By equipping their 
own shop window with concealed X-ray reflectors and 
Mazda gas-filled lamps, and thus distinguishing it from 
the windows on either side, Messrs. J. Prosper and Sons 
created a feeling of discontent amongst their neighbours, 
to such excellent. effect that within a few weeks, twelve 
shops in the same block had installed X-ray equipment. 
The shopkeepers followed one another’s example. As 
each installation was completed, its contrasting brilliance 
forced neighbouring shops to imitative action 

One of the shops of this scintiwating group is here 
illustrated. Four X-ray reflectors of the ‘‘ Hood” type 


are used, each reflector being fitted with a 100-watt Mazde 
gas-filled lamp. The lighting units are concealed by 4 
narrow curtain at the top. It affords an excellent example 
of the advantage of the X-ray method of lighting in 
highly trimmed windows containing tickets and obher 
printed matter. The music titles are clearly visib 
Had the window been lighted in the ordinary way 
by means-of lamps hanging in the line of sight, the 
reflected light from the white surfaces.of the music would 
have produced halation on the photograph, and the printed 
matter would have been quite illegible ; which phenomena 
are simply a photographic exaggeration of the actual 
effects on the human eye. 
The photograph was taken at night, solely by the 
light of the X-ray units, and has not been retouched in 
any way. me 
The materialg for all twelve installations were supplied 
to the contractors by The British Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany’s Illuminating Engineering Department (77 Upper 
Thames Street, E.C.4), to which requests for further 
information should be addressed. = 


Tue Institution of Electrical Engineers, at a special) 
general meeting, decided to apply to the Privy Council? 
a Royal Charter of Incorporation. One of the clauses of 
proposed Charter confers on corporate members the right 10 
use the designation Chartered Electrical Engineers. 7 
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“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


JUNE 17, 1871. 


Tur ‘‘ CRITERION.”’ 


We give this week an illustration of the first premiated design 
for this building, which is now being erected in Piccadilly 
for Messrs. Spiers & Pond, the well-known restaurateurs, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of T. Verity, 
Ksq., of 23 Northumberland Street, Strand, who was the 
successful architect in the competition for this building. 

In our number for March 25 we reviewed the whole of the 
fifteen sets of drawings submitted, and at that time expressed 
our opinion that this design fully deserved the position which 
had been awarded to it. 

This undertaking, combines first- and second-class public 
dining-rooms, a grand buffet, smoking and reading rooms, 
shampooing, bath and dressing rooms, private dining, supper, 
and billiard rooms, a fine art gallery and photographic 
studio, a concert hall similar to the Athenée in Paris, and a 
great hall for balls, dinners, and public meetings; suites of 
rooms will also be available for literary; artistic, and scien- 
tific clubs. The kitchens and other rooms connected with 
the service will be fitted up with all the most modern improve- 
ments, so as to render this branch of the undertaking perfect 
and withont rival. Dormitories for forty-eight servants are 
also provided in the upper part of the building. 

The engraving shows the front towards Piccadilly. The 
central archway leads into a large vestibule, from which 
access is obtained to all parts of the house. The entrance on 
the right is the approach to the minor hall and principal 
dining saloon, that on the left leads to the buffet, cigar divan, 
and telegraph room. The large windows on the first floor 
show the position of the grand hall, which is 76 feet by 
50 feet, and capable of accommodating 1,300 persons. 

We may also remark that the entrances are so arranged 
that should either of the halls be engaged for a private party, 
they may be entirely cut off from the public without inter- 
fering with the regular business of the establishment. 

The main portion of this front it is intended to execute 
in Portland stone, and all the ornament will be modelled in 
buff terra-cotta. 


General. 


A HIGHER-GRADE ‘school for girls is to be erected at 
Netherhill, Paisley, at the instance of the Roman Catholic 
authorities. The plans have just been passed by Paisley 
Dean of Guild Court. 

Tue Abbot’s Kitchen and a portion of the Almery at 
Glastonbury, part of the remains of the Abbey, are to be 
sold locally on June 30, by Messrs. Hampton & Sons (St. 
ey Square) and Messrs. W. H. Palmer & Sons (Glaston- 
bury). 

Tue Metropolitan-Vickers Co. have secured a contract 
amounting to £300,000 for supplying five turbo-alternators 
required in a proposed electrical power scheme for Melbourne 
and district. 
the world. 

Tur Moray County Council have decided to erect a rein- 
forced concrete bridge over the River’ Spey at Avie, in place 
of the structure washed away last year. The new bridge 
is to cost £7,000, and the Council turned down an offer of a 
woe and iron bridge by the Disposals Board at a cost of 

500. 

As a result of a round-table conference between Peter- 
borough brickmakers and representatives of the Workers’ 
Union an agreement has been reached for the reduction of 
wages by 4s. per week in July, and by a further 4s, in 
October, subject to the proviso that men shall not receive less 
than 150 per cent. above pre-war wages. 

Tue Industrial Development Committee of Nottingham 
have issued a 100-page booklet with a view to placing before 
the commercial world not only their businesses, but also the 
importance of the city, the varied nature of its industries, 
and a complete account of its resources. Several full-page 
views are given both of prominent features of the town and 
of historic places in the neighbourhood. 

NortincHam City Council yesterday approved schemes 
for increased school accommodation at Bulwell, and also in 
the Wells Road district. A site of about 45 acres is to be 
purchased at Bulwell, and on the Brewster’s Garden site, 
off the Wells Road, class-rooms to accommodate 350 children 
are to be built. For the latter work the tender of Messrs. 
T. Long & Sons, amounting to £5,898, has been accepted. 

Tue will has been proved at £217,053 of the late Mr. 
Thomas Lampard Green, of St. Thomas’s Mansions, West- 
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minster Bridge, S.W., and of Sackville Works, Eagle Street - 
Holborn, builder and contractor, who died in March. After 
payment of several legacies, one half of the residue is left 
to the children of his brother James, and the other half 
to such charities as his executors may select. We suggest 
that the Architects’ Benevolent and the Builders’ Benevolent 
Societies would be suitable recipients of a generous con- 
sideration. 

A GENERAL meeting of the supporters of the proposed 
Engineers’ Club was held at the Hotel Cecil, the attendance 
numbering over 550. In the unavoidable absence of My, B, 
Manville, M.P., the chair was taken by Mr. C. H. Wording. 
ham, C.B.E. After discussion a General Committee was 
appointed to secure suitable premises and do all that is 
necessary to bring the Club into being as soon as possible. Tt 
was unanimously resolved to ask Mr. KE. Manville, ‘M.P., to. 
be the first President of the Club. Mr. Edmund L. Hill was 
appointed Honorary Secretary. The membership of the 
Club has now reached over 1,700. x 

Necot InpustTRiaL Cortopions, Lrp., are exhibiting at 
the London Fair and Market, to be held at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Hall from July 4 to 15 inclusive, on the Stand 
(No. 16/32 in the main building) of Nobel Industries, Ltd., 
of whom they are a constituent company, a varied range of 
Necol Products, comprising ‘‘ cold’’ lacquers for brushing, 
dipping, or spraying brass, silver and other ware, as well 
as leather products; celluloid enamels in all colours, textile 
stains for producing decorative effects on textiles, varnishes, 
household cement in collapsible tubes—an entirely new and 
effective cement for mending household articles of all kinds, 
pleasant to apply as compared with the old fish-glue 
‘« sticker ’?; and collodion cotton and nitrocellulose for all 
industrial purposes. Other products of Nobel Industries, 
Ltd., shown on this Stand will be “‘ Ironclad ’’. incandescent 
mantles, bronze and aluminium powders, and specimens of 
Eley and Kynoch ammunition. 


Housing News. 


Tur Kiveton Park Rural District Council have inyited 
tenders for the erection of fifty-five cottages at North Anston, 
for which Mr. H. L. Paterson, 19 St. James’s Street, Shef- 
field, is the architect. . 

Tue Foleshill Guardians and Rural Council have received 
forty-four tenders for houses at Bedworth, twenty for houses 
at Binley, fourteen for houses at Holbrook, and sixteen for 
houses at Keresley. 

Tur Housing Commissioner for North Wales (Mr. James 
Evans) met the Mold Urban District Council last week with 
reference to the scheme for the erection, at a cost of £40,410, _ 
of sixty-four workmen’s dwellings. It was announced that 
the scheme had been sanctioned by the Ministry of Health 
and authority to borrow the money had been received. The 
work was to begin at once. 

Av their meeting on the 8th inst. the Alfreton Urban 
Council agreed to seek tenders for the erection of seventy- 
four more houses at Alfreton and Swanwick. The Housing 
Commissioner turned down the offer of Mr. R. C. A. Palmer- 
Morewood to sell the Council houses cheaper than they coud 
build because he had already received the subsidy of £260 
on each house before selling them. = 

Tue attention of the South Shield Housing Committee ~ 
has been drawn by the Housing Commissioner, Newcastle, to 
the very serious brick shortage at the present time, and 
asking them to consider the advisability of adopting some 
simple form of concrete walling which would enable the Cor- 
poration’s scheme to proceed with much greater expedition, 
and at the same time relieve the brick supply. i 

At the last meeting of the Housing Committee for the 
Upper District of Renfrewshire tenders for forty-eight houses 
at Gateside, near Barrhead, amounting to £40,212, were 
accepted, as were tenders amounting to £21,261 for twenty 
houses at Newton-Mearns. Intimation was made that the 
Board of Health approved of a site in Yoker Road for a 
tenement scheme. 

Ar a meeting of Jarrow Town Council held on the Sth 
inst. the Housing Committee reported that they had m- 
structed the borough engineer to submit a tender for direct 
labour, and also obtain tenders for the erection of abous 314 
additional houses, with a special instruction that the Build- 
ing Guild, Ltd., be asked to tender. The Palmers’ Ship- 
building and Iron Co., Ltd., offer 5,000 tus of slag free of : 
charge, was accepted. The Ministry of Health approved 4 
direct labour contract 2! £35,130, ant the borough enginee!" 
had been instructed to proceed with the work. The report 
was adopted. . 
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Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, R.A. 


SOME men obtain honours because they make their 
acquisition an end in itself, while in other cases 
achievement brings with it honours and distinctions 
which have never been sought. They form in such 
¢ases the milestones which mark the estimation of 
aman among his fellows. No one who knows Sir 
Kdwin Lutyens could picture him as a man desirous 
of obtaining distinctions or honours, or over estimat- 
ing their importance, for all recognise that he belongs 
to the small number of those whose independence of 
mind emancipates them from dependence on the 
praise or blame of others. The work created by 
Lutyens’s imagination is to him more real than the 
conventions of the world in which he lives, the suc- 
¢essful accomplishment of his ideals in work a ereater 
satisfaction than any material return which work can 
bring him. Doubtless, like his fellows, he likes 
appreciation, but it would never mean to him what 
it means to less independent and more limited minds, 
and we instinctively feel that he would appreciate 
good criticism of his work which appealed to his mind 
and enjoy it, but would reject with indifference con- 
ventional appreciation which was not marked by 
critical judgment. 

That he should, at the age of only fifty-two, be 
a Royal Academician, the recipient of the Royal 
Gold Medal, and one of the selected architects for 
New Delhi, marks high achievement, but the best 
of his work will in the future be regarded as a ereater 
distinction than any appreciation gained by it. He 
has, we hope, still a long career before him, and the 
end of such a career may very possibly give him a 
place among the greatest architects of Enehsh 
history. 

We say may, because, notable as his work is, 
and greatly as it has enriched English architecture, 
few of his executed buildings have belonged to the 
class of monumental design by which the lasting 
fame of an architect is chiefly determined. 

England is rich in great historic houses, the de- 
signers of which are hardly known or even for- 
gotten ; nor do future conditions make it probable 
that any architect willbe likely to be called on to 
emulate the works of past centuries in scale or in 
type. The bulk of Lutyens’s houses belong to that 
division of building which affords ample architectural 
scope but which will not compare in scale with those 
of past centuries. 

In addition, they are the work of a man who, 
*xperimenting here and there, and doing notable and 
Nteresting work everywhere, has been working out 
themes suggested to him by circumstance rather than 
‘xXpressing the ultimate convictions which riper vears 
wing. There is, in a word, a tentative charac- 
‘et about many of his houses which is altogether 
lifferent from the more definite traditional note 
truck by Norman Shaw. Lutyens has tried a larger 
ange of notes than Shaw, and his work is marked by 
Nexperimental tendency which is completely absent 


from that of Shaw and from those of his followers. 
Shaw, in a word, founded a definite school based on 
tradition, which has enriched our domestic architec- 
ture and made it the first in the world. Lutyens 
has tried new themes, but has not carried any of 
them to an ultimate end; his work, like his mind, 
is In a plastic condition of receptiveness. 

But it is amazing that an architect who has been 
so closely connected with domestic work should have 
shown the great promise of Lutyens in other fields. 
We should be justified in saying that, ‘simple and 
small as it is in scale, no piece of monumental archi- 
tecture was ever more absolutely successful than the 
Cenotaph in Whitehall. Its success was shown by 
the approval accorded to it by the public, as that 
approval was the more remarkable because the 
average man does not as a rule appreciate monu- 
mental design. Yet here we have an example of 
work which is absolutely severe and without orna- 
ment, and which yet appeals to the imagination of 
men of all classes and degrees of education. 

Of Delhi it is as yet too early to speak, for the 
published drawings, though marked with creat 
promise, naturally convey no very clear idea of the 
ultimate effect of the design. We do not know 
whether the problem of designing a building which 
will express both Eastern and Western ideals will be 
solved, or whether the result will be an addition to 
the number of fine but tentative experiments the 
architect has made in other fields of desien. 

For Lutyens is the least dogmatic of architects, 
and rather resembles a scientist who is continually 
experimenting in his search for new truths. As 
Newton discovered the law of gravity by a chance 
occurrence, it is possible that Lutyens may discover 
a new law of design. All we can say with certainty 
is that he will accept no final conclusions and adopt 
no definite type till he has satisfied himself: and 
that he will never be satisfied with the cheap and 
easy way to success which would content the average 
man, for his own standards will always be more 
exacting than any which others will apply to his 
work. 

It is, perhaps, in the field or garden design and 
arrangement that he has achieved the greatest 
definite results. None of the great desieners of the 
past have been so completely successful in the crea- 
tion of scenic masterpieces or in the manipulation 
of the question of Art and Nature called into being - 
in the design of the formal garden. 

The future is unknown to us, but if is quite 
possible that we have only seen the opening stages 
of the career of one who may be destined to occupy 
a commanding position in the temple of Fame, and 
whose achievements have already given a great 
impetus to the vitality and spirit of our national archi- 
tecture. His colleagues will wish him every success, 
for such work as he has done, and that which we 
confidently expect from him, both enriches an art 
and raises the emulation of those who practise it. 
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Notes and Comments. 


The late Maurice Pocock. 

We give elsewhere an admirable note on Maurice Pocock 
by Mr. Baillie Scott, but having known Maurice Pocock 
for many years we wish to express our agreement with 
all Mr. Baillie Scott says. It is very rare in life that we 
meet men who are entirely oblivious to worldly advantage, 
but no one could meet Pocock and imagine for an instant 
that any ulterior consideration of personal advantage could 
weigh with him. Few of his houses haye been illus- 

trated, but an examination of them always convinced us 
" of their outstanding excellence. No man has been less 
influenced by a desire to do ‘‘clever work,’’ with the 
result that his work will pass into the great body of what 
is best and most worth keeping in the annals of the past, 
for he was a true survivor of the great body of English 
master builders to whom we owe so much. The Car- 
penters’ Company, of which he was one of the most out- 
standing members, will miss his useful activity in lend- 
ing his unstinted aid to anything which made for 
excellence in craftsmanship. If his views were in some 
ways extreme, they were the outcome of absolute con- 
viction, and there are many who, with less sincerity and 
purpose, have had a wider influence precisely because 
they were respecters of persons, whereas Pocock was 
quite capable of martyrdom for an ideal. 


The Amalgamated Housing Industries, Limited. 
A GREAT industrial undertaking has been inaugurated 
under the above title, for the success of which we have 
every good wish. Its directorate is a strong one, and it 
has enlisted in its service an able advisory committee of 
consultants and also consulting architects and surveyors. 
Its share capital is £650,000, to be expended in acquiring 
and working brickfields, concrete systems, timber 
yards, and other adjuncts of the building trade, includ- 
ing the provision of transport facilities, the whole of 
which are to be utilised to enable the promoters to carry 
out building operations at a reasonable cost by eliminating 
high profits and by utilising mass production. 

At the luncheon given last week at the Savoy Hotel, 
Mr. Clynes made an admirable speech which was perfect 
in form and substance. In it he urged the paramount 
importance of good housing as a cure for industrial un- 
rest. Of two methods he said he would have preferred a 
system of State housing, but. experience having shown 
him that it had utterly failed he was convinced that the 
solution of the difficulty must be by means of enlightened 
private enterprise. He urged that all work, whether of 
hand or brain, should be properly and adequately paid, 
that the worker and employer should both do their share, 
while he clearly emphasised the all-important necessity 
of taking a wide view of the basis upon which our national 
prosperity mainly depended—the maintenance of a great 
export trade. 

Sir Charles Ruthen, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Clynes, said that the Government had in some 
quarters been somewhat unfairly attacked. He found 
that gross profiteering had characterised the actions of 
building-trade employers and merchants, and that under- 
production and slackness were not the only reasons for the 
failure of the Government scheme. He hoped he would 
be the last Director of Housing, and looked forward to 
the time when housing would again be wholly dealt with 
by private enterprise. We are convinced that Sir Charles 
would not have made the allegations he did if he had not 
sound and substantial proof for his assertions, and we hope 
to see the deeds of the new head of the Ministry deserving 
praise as unstinted as the blame which facts compelled 
us to mete out to the administration of Dr. Addison. | 


Ways and Means. ; 
Dirricutty has been caused in many districts where 
housing has been carried out by the legal limitation 
which confines a water company’s area of operation. 
In a case known to us some houses were built on the edge 
of a water company’s area and more than a mile away 
from its nearest main, while another company’s main was 
comparatively near at hand. The legal difficulty alluded 
to has resulted in the sinking of a well—always an awk- 
ward expedient, and one which renders the provision of 
a bathroom almost useless. The average working-man, — 
or, indeed, almost everyone; will not avail themselves. 
fully of services which mean time and labour. It would. 
be better in such cases to cut accommodation out and 
reduce housing to simpler proportions than is contem- 
plated in the regulations of the Ministry of Health. The 
question of the extension of all mains is now a difficult 
and usually a costly one, but we feel that the consumer 
should be able to exercise a right of dealing with the com- 


' pany having the nearest main, whether for water or light- 


ing, if the company in whose district the building is will 
not place him on an equally favourable footing. : 


The Dublin Custom House. : 

As we expected, the destruction of the Dublin Custom 
House 1s only partial, and it is probable even in these diffi 
cult days that an expenditure of something like £120,000 
would suffice to restore it. This’ being so we can say 
with confidence that it will be undertaken and that the 
necessary work will be put in hand without great delay 
because the building is not a white elephant, but one of 
the most necessary of public buildings. What we have 
to fear in such a case is that ‘‘ restoration ”’ may _ be 
entrusted to the wrong man, or, may we breathe the word, 
to a “* Department.’ Gandon was a great architect, and it 
would be a disaster if the restoration of his work were 
not placed in good hands. What is wanted is a good 
designer versed in the traditions of the eighteenth century, 
and it would be well in every way were the commission 
put into the hands of an Irishman. Ireland has not in 
our time produced many architects of great note, but 
there are a few men who might fittingly be entrusted 
with the work, and whose knowledge of the eighteenth- 
century traditions of Dublin would be invaluable and 
enable them to give the local note which is fitting and 
desirable. a 

Mr. Keen’s Letter, 8 8 
WE wish to call attention to the letter of Mr. Arthur Keen | 
given this week in which he calls’ attention to clauses in 
the Unification Committee’s Report which appear to have - 
been overlooked by those who have signed the manifesto | 
we published. As we said, Unification must be a prelude | 
to Registration and the course suggested by the memorial- 
ists would retard and not advance matters. We may not 
be in entire agreement with the committee’s report, but 
we recognise that no report would be likely to entirely 
commend itself to all, and that any course adopted must 
be one of compromise. . | 


Tue King’s Gold Medal for the year 1920 was awarded, 
on the recommendation of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, to the most famous of living French architects, 
Monsieur Charles Girault. Monsieur Girault was to have 
come to England in May to receive the gold medal at the 
annual banquet of the R.I.B.A., but the industrial crisis 
made it necessary to cancel that arrangement. Through the 
courteous assistance of the Foreign Office, the Royal Medal - 
has accordingly been dispatched to Paris, and Lord Hardingeé, — 
the British Ambassador, will present it to Monsieur Girault 
at the Embassy on behalf of His Majesty. “ae 
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London Art Galleries. 
. (All rights reserved.) 
‘On Thursday last, June 16, the veil of secrecy was lifted 
“at the Grosvenor Galleries, and ‘‘ The Nameless Exhi- 
pition ’’ became the ‘‘ No longer Nameless Exhibition.’’ 
The result was interesting, even if it did not reveal any 
‘startling surprises: personally, ! must own to one or two 
had guesses, although I find I was right in the Lavery 
family group in the Large Gallery, in the ‘‘ Lost Fawns,’’ 
by Harry Morley in the next room, in the John Nash 
landscape and the Cadogan Cowper portrait in the same 
room, and the J. J. Shannon (‘‘ The Sévres Dish ’’) and 
Alvaro Guevara (‘* Miss Iris Tree ’’) in the Corner Room. 
Two paintings which I mentioned specially but could not 
see my way to locate, the ‘‘ Nude ’’—a back view of a 
girl—in the Long Gallery, and nocturne of ‘‘ The Monas- 
tery ’’ in the Corner Gallery, are by Mr. Hughes Stanton, 
R.A., and by Mr. Melton Fisher, A.R.A.; and the 
-**Himalaya ” and ‘* Bather,’’ which I noted in the Small 
Gallery, are by Glyn Philpot, A.R.A., and Sir Wilham 
Orpen, R.A. It may be assumed that in an exhibition 
held on these lines the public and the critics judge every 
work absolutely on its merits: but the fact seems to 
emerge that much of the best here belongs to well-known 
‘mames. I do not myself know well the work of Mr. 
Albert Rutherston: but I consider that his drawing of 
“Chloe ’’ here possesses remarkable decorative qualities. 
I proposed last week to return to Mr, A. B. Cull’s 
water-colour drawings of “‘ Burma and the East,’’ which 
are on view this month at the Brook Street Gallery, a 
little further up New Bond Street. Mr. Cull may be said 
to almost bisect his present exhibition into two different 
subjects—one being ‘‘ The. King’s Ships,’”’ which is « 
clever series of sketches of our battleships, frequently 
when in action during the Great War, a series handled 
with knowledge and skill. But his other series of Burma, 
some thirty-two studies in all—this land of great sunlit 
rivers, of ‘‘ Paddy-boats ’’ with strange carving and great 
‘sails, of wonderful tapering pagodas, emerging like spiral 
pyramids white against the blue heaven, of lonely 
marshes haunted by the buffalo, and ancient cities, such 
‘as Amarapoora, which the long centuries have slowly 
crumbled into ruins—opens such a fascinating and little- 
‘known field, both in art and architecture, that we almost 
regret that the artist had not given up his whole space 
to this theme. 
At Walker’s Galleries last week was opened an exhi- 
bition of sketches and water-colour drawings by early 
English masters of water-colour and a few foreign artists. 
‘These exhibitions are now an annual feature in this 
Gallery, and one which is of real advantage for the study 
of our water-colour artists. On this occasion a feature is 
the specially fine display of the art of Thomas Girtin in a 
group of seven extremely fine paintings, among which the 
most remarkable are the ‘‘ Warwick Castle,’’ the study 
of ‘‘ Lindisfarne or Holy Island Abbey,’’ with its magnifi- 
cent ruined arches, and the ‘‘ View of Putney,’’ showing 
the old church and the picturesque wooden bridge of 
earlier days, still spanning the river. Charles Bentley, 
who was a member of the old Water Colour Society from 
1805-1854, shows well here, as well as that fine water- 
colour artist, William Beverley, whose ‘‘ Old Jetty ’’ and 
“A Hot Day,’’ with boats and figures, are in his free, 
broad method; and an artist whom I know less of, Tom 
Collier, won my admiration by his treatment of trees and 
clouds in such studies as his ‘‘ Sheep in Lane”’ and 
“Cart on the Moors.’’ Following the next wall we come 
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to the clever caricatures of Nathaniel Dance, either social 
—*‘* A Study in Bonnets ’’—or political, and the classical 


‘landscape art of E. Dayes, whose ‘‘ Diana and Calisto ”’ 


is in the tradition inherited from Claude Lorraine. The 
new and living art of the English School comes before 
us in a fine painting of his contemporary, J. R. Cozens, 
whose study here of ‘‘ Part of the Belvedere at Rome ”’ 
is a noble and dignified creation. Not less so are the two 
paintings here by Peter de Wint, the guide and master of 
Onorato Carlandi, whose modern water colours have had 
such a success in this Gallery. De Wint’s ‘‘ Lincoln 
Cathedral’? here is a superb painting, finely drawn and 
composed, rich and warm in colour. The same wall 
contains fifteen of Thomas Rowlandson’s studies of 
figures with landscape; while after these Clarkson Stan- 
field’s ‘* Cathedral at Abbeville ’’ is magnificent in its 
rich architectural details, and the exhibition closes appro- 
priately with two delightful little paintings by J. M. W. 
Turner, the ‘‘ Geneva ” and ‘‘ Dunbar,’’ this last painted 
to illustrate Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Antiquities of Scot- 
land.’’ Before leaving we may give a last look to the 
group of paintings here by Girtin, who was born only a 
year before Turner, and of whom it has been: remarked 
that, had he lived longer, he might have rivalled Turner 
himself in the greatness and range of his efforts. 

In the same room with these water colours is being 
held an exhibition of portrait statuettes by Ivie A. 
McCarthy, who includes in her sitters for these diminutive 
full-length figures Lord Northcliffe, Cyril Maude (one of 
the most successful), H. G, Wells, W. Somerset 
Maugham, Sir Harry Lauder, and among the ladies Dame 
Clara Butt, Miss Laurette Taylor, and a very alive little 
study of Lady Astor. The interest in these little figures, 
apart from their plastic quality which is not remarkable, 
hes in the likeness; and here in several cases the artist 
has been very happy. 

Exhibitions of some importance, which I shall treat 
in a later issue, are those of the Women’s Inter- 
national Art Club at the R.B.A. Gallery, the etchings by 
i. S. Lumsden, Blampied, Lee-Hankey, Troy Kinney, 
and Charles W. Cain, opened last week at the Greatorex 
Galleries, and works of the Modern British School at the 
Goupil Gallery. Besides these, Messrs. Agnew’s 
Galleries in Old Bond Street and the Eldar Gallery have 
recently opened exhibitions. 


S. B. 


Art News of To-day. 


Tue sale of the Duke of Beaufort’s old English lacquer 
at Messrs. Christie’s on Thursday, June 30, will also in- 
clude some very fine French and English furniture, the 
latter of the Chippendale period. The old English 
lacquer commodes, which will be on view the two days 
preceding, are of exceptionally fine quality, adorned with 
Chinese landscapes and mounted in ormolu. On Tues- 
day, July 5, the collection of Arms and Armour, formed 
early in the nineteenth century by the late John Beard- 
more, comes up for sale 

At Sotheby’s a collection of mezzotint translations of 
Rembrandt’s works by Valentine Green and_ others 
created a good deal of interest recently, and brougnt very 
good prices, the first day’s sale totalling £2,346. 

Whistler’s palette and a brush which that artist had 
used found their way into the sale-room at Puttick’s last 
week, and were bought, possibly to be treasured by some 
admirer of his pictorial genius, for £64. 

The admirable series of articles upon the ‘‘ Tower of 
London,’’ which appeared lately in the ‘‘ Daily Tele- 
graph,’’ by Mr. Walter Bell, are now published in an 
attractive book form, with Hanslip Fletcher’s illustra- 
tions, by Mr. John Lane. 
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Royal Institute of British Architects. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Royal Institute was held on 
Monday last, the 90th inst., at 9 Conduit Street, W. 
Mr. John W. Simpson, president, in the chair. As the 
occasion was the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal 
there was a large and distinguished company present. 

The usual address was given by Mr. Simpson, who, 
however, dealt only in general terms with the work of 
Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, ‘and did not give the customary 
biographical sketch. 


PRESENTATION OF THE Roya Gotp MEDAL. 

The President began by saying there was no reward 
so precious to an artist as the approval and admiration of 
those who practise his own craft. When his art is that 
of an architect that fact was specially true. The archi- 
tect’s work appeals less practically to popular emotion 
than does that of a man of letters, of a musician, a 
painter or a sculptor. So it is always to his own folk 
that the architect turns for some knowledge and test of 
the qualities of his own work; it is to éher he turns for 
appreciation and encouragement, and he does it with a 
very confident assurance. It was due to his brother archi- 
tects to say that admiration for fine work is never withheld 
by them. ‘There was no profession so little affected by 
jealousy ; none in which the success of another of the 
fraternity is welcomed with such honest pleasure as their 
own. The great compensation to men following a 
strenuous calling in which honours are comparatively 
rare is the certain knowledge that their rivals will be the 
first to acknowledge merit. No profession is so united, so 
‘loyal to its chiefs. so generously appreciative as that of 
architecture. In the case of Sir Edwin Lutyens it was 
not very difficult to understand why they were very proud 
of him. Tis genius had brought him into ereat promin- 
ence, and Bronireots feel he has carried tiers all forward 
with himself—each shines a little brighter in the glory 
reflected from Sir Edwin. He had asserted the 
supremacy of the art they loved, and he had taught the 
public to understand it. It was, therefore, natural for 
the Royal Institute to consider him as worthy to receive 
the Royal Gold Medal. The position of the Royal 
Institute was unique. No other body of architects has, 
or ever has had, the privilege of bestowing so great an 
honour. The members of the Institute have been 
entrusted since 1848 with the duty each year of sub- 
mitting to the sovereign the name of an architect they 
deem worthy of special distinction. Their choice is not 
limited to men of their own country or profession. 
Canada, Austria, America, Italy, Holland, and, above all, 
France, have seen their great architects recognised by the 
ruler of Great Britain equally with his own subjects. An 
architect who receives the Royal Gold Medal of the British 
Institute is marked throughout the civilised world as one 
of the princes of his profession, There could be no need 
to introduce to the audience Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, 
the man was known to them and also his work. He had 
had great opportunities, and had been equal to them. His 
design is informed with a fresh mind, with a freedom of 
fancy all its own; and it ranges from Delhi to Whitehall. 
Mr. Simpson said that to him as an architect the Cenotaph 
seemed the createst of his achievements; an extremely 
remarkable thing precisely suited to its surroundings; per- 
fect in technique it was the perfect expression of the 
qualities which made great those whom it commemorates 
and those who made it. They congratulated Sir Edwin 
‘on the honour His Majesty had done him in conferring the 
Royal Gold Medal on him. And they congratulated them- 
selves on being able to add tlie name of Sir Edwin Lutyens 
to the roll of great men who had preceded him, with 
Charles Robert .Cockerell, Sir Charles Barry, George 
Edmund Street, Sir G. Gilbert Scott, Joseph Louis Duc, 
Charles Garnier. And to Sir Edwin it would be especially 
gratifying to stand beside his veteran master Sir Ernest 
George. 

Sir Edwin L. Lutyens after being invested with the 
Medal said, ‘‘ With all humility I say Thank you. TI can 


say no more.”’ 
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TRIBUTE TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr, Arthur Keen, Hon. Secretary, asked the members 
to express their thanks to Mr. Simpson for all he had done 
on their behalf during the two years he had served ag 
President. What that was probably no one knew better 
than himself owing to his position as Hon. Secretary. Mr. 
Simpson had shown extraordinary capacity for dealing 
with affairs and had not spared himself at all or taken a 
day of respite from his task. He had hardly started his 
duties before the doctors put him aside for two or three 
months. In spite of that, as soon as the doctors let him 
he came back to work and became as active as he had 
intended to be. Mr, Simpson had certainly made his 
term of office quite remarkable for the real significant work 
carried through. It was fitting they should express their 
thanks to him at that final meeting: 

The vote was passed by acclamation, ; 

Mr. Simpson said they seemed to have come there 
under a misapprehension. The honoured guest was Sir 
Edwin Lutyens so it would be extremely out of place for 
him (the speaker) to make a speech. Sir Edwin, more- 
over, had set a most admirable example of saying very 
little and that little very much to the point. That ex- 
ample he would follow and reply from the bottom of his 
heart ‘‘ Thank you.’ 


Fourvurr MEEtinas. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that a meeting to con- 
firm the Resolutions passed on June 6 amending the By- 
laws relating to Hon. Associates will be held on Mond 
June 27, at 5. 30 P.M. 

He also announced that to enable special general meehe 
ings for various purposes to be held during July the dura- 
tion of the Session has been extended to July 31. 


Forthcoming Events. 


Friday, June 24.—Royal Institute of British Architects. 
—Opening of first Annual Provincial Conference of Archi- 
tects at Liverpool (two days). 10.30 a.m. 

— London Society.—River Trip to Greenwich or beyond. 
Leave Westminster Pier 5 p.m. 

Monday, June 27.Royal Institute of British Architects. 
—Meeting at 9 Conduit Street, W., to amend By-laws relat- 
ing to Hon. Associates. 5.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, June 28.—British Archeological Society and 
Lincoln ‘Archeological and Architectural Society.—Joint 
meeting at Lincoln (five days). F 

— Royal Institute of British Architects. —Afternoon Re- 
ception at the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
4 P.M. 

Wednesday, June 29.—Cricket match on the A.A. ground 
at Elstree. R.I.B.A. v. Architectural Association. 


Competition News. 


THe Wandsworth Borough Council invite landscape 
architects and gardeners to sub competitive schemes for 
laying out for the purposes of a park and recreation ground 
about 31 acres of land between Garratt Lane and Buckhold 
Road, Wandsworth. A copy of the conditions of competi- 
tion and plan of the site may be obtained from the borough 
engineer, Mr. P. Dodd, M.I.C.E., 215 Balham High Road, 
S.W. 17, on payment of £1 Ls, ‘which will be returned to 
bona-fide competitors. Designs must be submitted by Sep-_ 
tember 5. Premiums of 100 guineas and 50 guineas each 
respectively will be paid to the authors of the schemes placed 
first and second by the Council. “a 

Tux Birmingham War Memorial Committee invite 
designs for proposed war memorial on a site at the corner 
of Broad Street and Easy Row. Premiums of £500, £300 . 
and £200 will be awarded for the designs placed first, ‘second | 
and third respectively. Sir Reginald Blomfield, Litt.D., 
R.A., has been appointed assessor in the competition. - _ Con-— 
ditions of competition, instructions to architects, and plan 
of the site. with sections may be obtained uvon application ; 
to Messrs, H. M. Francis and H, H. Humphries, M.1.0.E., 
joint honorary secretaries, Council House, Birmingham, ‘on 
payment of a deposit of £1 1s., which will be refunded on 
receipt of a bona-fide design or the return of the printed 
particulars on or before July 1. Competitors must have 
occupied offices in Birmingham for a period of six months 
prior to the date of the announcement. 


. 
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__ The Lay of Our Last Minister. 


Sir Alfred in his office 

Says let’s count again the needs, 
And when I get the figures 

You shall not wait for deeds. 


~ But I’m a man of business, 
Of balance sheets, and these 
Have taught me the discretion 
And tact men mostly need. 


T shall not square the circle 
Or make another start 

By promises the end of which 
May place me in the cart. 


For when the people suffer 
From bureaucratic sway 

They have an awkward memory 
Upon the polling day. 


My predecessor’s policy 

Was doubtful to the core, 

And would, had it been carried out, 
Have cost the people more. 


The Society of Architects v. The 
Architectural Association. 


Tur Cricket Match between The Society of Architects 
and the Architectural Association at Elstree, on Friday, 
June 17, resulted in a win for the latter by 69 runs. 

The A.A. won the toss and elected to bat first. The 
batting at first displayed no great confidence, and when 
lunch was taken the A.A. had lost 4 wickets for 32 runs, 
The fifth wicket fell soon after lunch, with the score at 
59, but after this w prolonged stand was made by A. 8. 
Knott and G. H. Crickmay, who put on 128 runs for the 
sixth wicket, and completely altered the complexion of 
the game. ‘The Society’s bowling went to pieces, and 
the bowlers could get no assistance from the hard pitch; 
the Society also lacked the services of a really fast bowler, 
all the bowling being medium to slow. Knott compiled 
avery good 109, giving two possible chances at the later 
stages of his innings. Crickmay scored a fine 56, giving 
no chance. The seventh wicket fell with the score at 
187, and the remaining wickets added 20 runs. Apart 
from excellent wicket-keeping by Cumberlege the 
Society's fielding was ragged, but this was partly owing 
to the heat and the bumpy outfield. 

Cumberlege and Bennett opened the Society’s innings, 
and at once commenced to score freely. After the first 
bowling change Cumberlege mis-timed a shot to leg, and 
was well caught by fine-leg fielding deep, after scoring an 
attractive 24. Gainsford, who went in at the fall of the 
first wicket never looked like scoring, and was bowled by 
his third ball. Beard followed, and looked like settling 
down, when he had hard luck in being run out by a long 
throw-in from square-leg which hit the stumps. Hubbard, 
who followed him-was quickly bowled. Bennett had bad 
luck in being bowled by Parker with a ball that bumped 
over his head and dropped on the stumps. He had com- 
piled an attractive 41, and looked set for a century. Some- 

thing like a rot had been setting in, 4 wickets falling for 
Wruns. Capt. Kiddy tried hard to stop the rot, going in 
two hours before stumps were drawn, and staying at the 
wicket for an hour and quarter to score 17, mostly singles. 
The A.A. bowlers were keeping an excellent length, and 
sending down very few loose balls. Kiddy received valu- 
able assistance from Whitworth, but when the pair looked 
Well set to play out time, the former was bowled by a 
‘short pitched ball from Parker that shot into the stumps. 
‘The last wicket fell a quarter of an hour before time, with 
the score 128. 

_ The game was very enjoyable, and it is hoped that a 
Teturn will be fixed, probably early in September. 


Much more than they are willing 
To furnish as a gift 

In order that the working man 
Should have another lift. 


Prime cost plus profit systems 
Contractors often say 

Will save their clerks some figuring 
For which the clients pay. 


Now building costs are swollen, 
And many share the spoil; 
Economy has been dismissed, 
And conscientious toil. 


So far we like the policy 
Attributed to Mond, 

But nol at present shall we raise 
A realiy joyous song. 


Till bureaucrats are banished 
And taxpayers get rest 

We will not cease from fighting 
At anyone’s request. 


The workers who want houses 
Should pay in weekly rent 
Fair interest on capital 

On their requirements spent. 


But when the lordly superman 

Leaves us to ply our trade, 

With spade and axe and drawing- 
pen 

Tien will we leave the shade 


Cast by the politician 

Who'd make a brand-new earth, 
In doing which he’ll not forget 
To make himself a berth, 


When that time comes we'll 
celebrate— 

That is, if we’re alive, 

For income-tax collectors 

Are buzzing in their hive. 


If Mond can smooth the tangle out 
And leave us free once more 
He'll earn our thanks and honours, 
And great will be his score. 


SCORES. 

The Architectural Association. 
A. S. Knott, b. Hubbard . ’ ; 
N. Young, b. Pinfield ; : 
. H. Nicholls, c. and b. Pinfield . 
Pakington, run out . ; 4 4 
E. McLeavy, ¢. and b. Dyche-Teague . 
K. Parker, b. Hubbard. : : 
. H. Crickmay, c. and b. Beard . 
. A. Livett, b. Hubbard . : 
. Donaldson, 1.b.w., b. Beard 
Wallis, b. Hubbard . 
B. Caulfield, not out . 


Extras: Byes, 8; leg-byes, 7 . : ; : ald 


no OU OBS 
= 2 
OrFROONFOKFF DO 


Total 


The Society of Architects. 


B. S. Cumberlege, c. Pakington, b. Young . : ee. 
C. Bennett, b. Parker. : : ‘ : : eae 
H. E. Gainsford, b. Young ; : : yey 
J. S. Beard (capt.), run out . 7 
P. W. Hubbard, b. Parker 2 
F. C. Dyche-Teague, b. Young ; ; ; een 
Capt. M. G. Kiddy, b. Parker. ; ; ; LT. 
EK. A. G. Pinfield, c, Livett, b. Parker . 4 steal 
H. Paul, .b. Parker : ; a 

6 

0 


R. Whitworth, b. Parker P a 

A. Ray, not out ; , : : ; : ; 
Extras: Byes, 15; leg-byes, 1 . ; : : ¥ 516 
Total 128 


BOWLING ANALYSIS. 


The Architectural Association. 


Overs Mdns. Wekts. Runs Avge 
Hubbard. . : . 14 4 4 33 8.2 
Pinfield t ; pee 14 0 2 54 27.0 
Kiddy . : : apo 0 0 15 
Ray . : : a ie, 0 0 28 
Dyche-Teague : cibeeO 0 1 35 35.0 
Beard . y : . 58.4 0 2 10 5.0 

The Society of Architects. 

Overs Mdns. Wekts. Runs Avge. 
Young . : ; 16 2 3 dl 10.3 
Caulfield ; : + ae 0 0 17 
Parker : 1231 1 6 58 9.4 
Donaldson . , end 2 0 7 


Tue Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
(Incorporated) is holding its summer meeting in Sheffield 
this week. About ninety delegates arrived on Monday even- 
ing and were welcomed by the president, Mr. F. Biggin 
(cf the Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co.). 
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Building Industries’ Consultative 


Board and the Cost of Building. 


At the request of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects the Board has given special attention 
to the high cost of building and the future prospects of 
‘the Building Industry. In the considered opinion of 
the Board, after examination of the evidence submitted to 
it, the situation may be summarised as folldws :— 

1. The cost of building in this country has now, prob- 
ably, reached its maximum. Employers and operatives 
have already agreed upon reductions in the rates of wages ; 
materials are now more readily obtainable than at any time 
since the War, and the prices thereof are, in many cases, 
appreciably reduced. 

2. The outlook of the Industry for the future is, on 
the whole, hopeful. The general demoralisation due to 
War conditions is gradually passing away, and the Board 
is glad to record instances of support given by the Trade 
Unions to obtaining better output. 

3. Extensive schemes for building are reported by 
architects to be under consideration. The lower prices 
should bring such schemes forward for execution, and 
thereby increase employment in the building and collateral 
trades. 

4. The Board has already expressed its conviction that 
freedom from the interference of Government Depart- 
ments is essential to the prosperity of the Building 
Industry. In its opinion the progress of National Hous- 
ing has been greatly hindered, the cost increased, and the 
efficiency and comfort of the houses impaired by the use- 
less and harassing intervention of State officials. 

The Board welcomes the fact that the Government 
have announced their intention of removing the embargo 
on “luxury ’’ building. 

5. The Board views with apprehension the creation 
and growth of any “ rings ’’ and. ‘‘ combines’’ by manu- 
facturers whose activities have the tendency to keep up 
prices and limit production. Any combinations which 
eliminate trade competition are a danger to industry un- 
less the consumer is allowed to benefit by the reductions 
they are able to effect in the cost of administration and 
production. 

6. Enterprise in building, as in other trades, is 
adversely affected by shortened credit due to the financial 
position of the country. The Board earnestly invites the 
Government to reduce public expenditure, and to repress 
the ambition of officials to increase the scope and power of 
their respective departments, with their consequent cost 
to the nation. 

The Board is made up as follows :— 

ARCHITECTS.—Appointed by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects—John’ W. Simpson, President 
R.I.B.A.° (Chairman); Ernest Newton, O.B.E., R.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.; Delissa Joseph, F.R.I.B.A.: Major Harry 
Barnes, M.P., F.R.I.B.A==: 

Appointed by the Society of Architects.—E. J. 
Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A. 

Surveyors.—A ppointed by the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion.—F, H. A. Hardcastle, F.S.I’, A.R.I.B.A.; RB. B. 
Mann, F.S.I.; Dendy Watney, F.S.I.; Walter Lawrance, 
BS... Alan Paul) aps ts 

Burtpinc Trapes’ Empioyvers.—d ppointed by the 
Institute of Builders.—K. J. Hill; R. B. Chessum. 

Appointed by the National Federation of Building 
Trades’ Employers.—F. L. Dove, D.L., L.C.C.: A. H. 
Adamson; J. B. Johnson. 

Bumping TRapes’ Oprratives.—A ppointed by the 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Operatives.— 


J. P. Lloyd, London District Council, N.F.B.T.O. (Vice- 


Chairman); D. Haggerty, General Secretary of the 
National Builders’ Labourers’ and Constructional 
Workers’ Society ; S. Stennett, London District Secretary 
of the Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers; T. H. 
Goodey, London District Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Union of Building Trade Workers; J. Murrey, Secretary 
London District Council, N.F.B.T.O 
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Correspondence. 
“ Thatch.” 


To the Editor of THe ARcurrEct, 

Srr,—-My congratulations on the artistically illustrated 
articles by Mr. Charles G. Harper which are now appearing 
in your journal. I sincerely hope they will be published 
in book form. ; 

I would like to add that in the open ground floor of the 
Town Hall at Thaxted there are two fire-hooks for removing 
the thatch from burning houses. One of them igs so heavy 
that it is difficult to raise it unaided. In spite of the use 
of these fire-hooks, I am told that.a street of most beautiful 
old thatched houses was burnt down in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Nevertheless, Thaxted is one of the most charm- 
ing old-world villages, with one of the most beautiful 
churches, in north-west Essex.—Yours, &e., 

J. H. Kerner-Greenwoop. 

Vyse Court, 
Bishop’s Stortford, 

June 16, 1921. 


Unification and Registration Committee. 
To the Editor of Taz ArcuitTEcT, ; 

Srr,-—A letter appears in the Professional Press signed 
by Mr. A. W. S. Cross and others who appear to be in doubt 
as to the intentions of the Unification Committee with regard 
to Registration. It appears to me that the best way of 
putting their minds at rest is to ask them to read the 
published report again. It is clearly set out in that report 
that one of the objects of the scheme, whether under heading 
A or B, is Statutory Registration. Again, in Scheme A (IL.) 
it is proposed that the R.I.B.A. shall present to Parliament 
a Registration Bill and shall prosecute the Bill with vigour 
until it becomes an Act of Parliament. Similar words 
appear in Scheme B. 4 

Then in the Summary of the Report, paragraph 7, it is 
pointed out that the scheme provides for Registration by Act 
of Parliament, and in Section 3 it is suggested that the 
twelve months’ notice of intention to bring in a Bill should 
not be wasted but that the details of the Bill should be 
settled during that time. 

The whole of paragraph 8 is devoted to the Registration 
Bill and it gives particulars about the Dental Bill. d 

In face of these facts it is difficult to see why the signa- 
tories should say ‘‘ up to the present the Committee make no 
recommendation for dealing with the second subject referred 
to them,’’ i.e. Registration. 4 

Neither is it correct to say that the Committee resolves: 
“that all architects should be allowed to become members of 
the R.I.B.A.”: it is particularly stated that the invitation 
should go to all architects who are qualified, and further 
that these architects should enter the class for which they 
are qualified. Surely nothing can be clearer.—Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR KEEN, 
Hon. Secretary, R.1.B.A. 
9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, 
London, W. 1. 
June 21, 1921. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
June 24, 1871. ; 


Extension of the New Charterhouse Schools, tear Godal- 
ming.—tIn our issue of April 1 we gave an account of these 
works in some detail. At a very influentially attended meet- 
ing of the authorities upon the spot it has recently been deter- 
mined to complete the chapel at once for the accommodation 
of the additional 200 persons, as before alluded to; to erect 
two additional houses for the boys, to finish the tower, and 
to build a sanatorium and lodges ; also to complete at once the 
chape! fittings. For a detailed description of the works— 
which of course correspond with those now in hand—we may 
refer our readers to our previous notice. 


Tue Liverpool Architectural Society, which was founded 
in 1848, held its annual meeting on the 20th inst., when, in 
succession to Mr. T. Taliesen Rees, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., who 
has occupied the presidential chair for the past two years, 
Major Gilbert W. Fraser, F.R.I.B.A., was unanimously 
selected as the new President. A presentation from the 
members was made to Mr. E. Percy Hinde, F.R.L.B.A., 
who has been actively associated with the work of the 
Society, in various capacities, for over twenty years, and is. 
at the present time on the Court of Governors of the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. 


~~ 
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Dispute about Architect’s Fees. 


Sm ArtHur CHANNELL, in the King’s Bench Division, on 
June 13, heard an action brought by Mr. Robert Sharp, 
architect, Griffiths Road, Wimbledon, and of Victoria 
Street, Westminster, against Ekins, Son & Percival, Ltd., 

Sheep Street, Wellingborough, for £3,706 16s. 9d. for 
architect’s and surveyor’s fees. 

Mr. B. Cohen, K.C., in opening the case for the plain- 
tiff, said the defence was an extraordinary one. It was 
that defendants did not agree with or engage or employ 
the plaintiff or authorise any other person to do so. There 
was no plea that the charges were excessive for work 
done. He took it the only issue was whether or not the 
contract was made by anyone who had the authority of 
the defendants to make it. | He would prove that the 
contract was with two managing directors of the company. 

Plaintiff was an architect, and the defendants were x 
company of boot manufacturers at Wellingborough. The 
company was incorporated in June 1919. Messrs. Har- 
vey Percival and Herbert Hill, boot manufacturers, were 
the managing directors. The contract was made verbally. 

Plaintiff was introduced to Mr. Hill by a Mr. Evans. 
Mr. Hill said to plaintiff, ‘‘ We shall want your services 
to prepare plans and estimates. We shall want a modern 
factory to turn out 10,000 pairs of boots weekly, and a 
housing scheme for the workpeople.’’ Later he saw Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Percival, and Mr. Percival instructed plain- 
tiff to prepare plans. Nothing was said about fees, and 
plaintiff assumed that he would be paid at the usual rates. 
He set to work, but the factory had not been built and 
the company had abandoned the scheme. But the whole 
of the work had been done by plaintiff. 

_ Plaintiff said he was a Licentiate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. He had been in a partnership with 
a Mr. Stevens, but that partnership was dissolved in 
June 1919. He got into touch with defendants through 
Mr. Stevens, who was known to Mr. Evans, who had a 
room in Mr. Hill’s office. Plaintiff first saw Mr. Hill 
on June 23, 1919, at Mr. Hili’s office. Mr. Hill said he 
would require plaintiff’s services as architect and sur- 
veyor, and it was arranged that plaintiff should go to 
Wellingborough and see the site which had been bought, 
and also go to Leicester and interview an expert. 

At the conclusion of his visit to Leicester, Mr. Perci- 
val said to him: ‘* Now you have got all the particulars 
you want, get back and push on with the plans as fast as 
you can, because we don’t want to waste any time.’ 
Plans were formally approved in September, and he was 
instructed to accept the tender of Messrs. Dorman, Long 
& Co. for the steel work. The site was thirteen acres in 
extent, and the factory would have covered about an acre, 
the rest of the land being for housing the workers. 

He wrote to the defendant company on May 8, 1920, 
asking for £1,000 on account, and about three weeks later 
Mr. Hill told him he would send on a cheque in a few 
days. But he never got a cheque or any money, and he 
had never been told why he had not been paid. 

Plaintiff, in cross-examination by Mr. Disturnal, 
K.C., said he did not know that there was a scheme to 
form a large company called the Graded Shoe Corporation, 
and that what was wanted was information to put in a 
prospectus. 

Were you not told that you were wanted to prepare 
a report of probable cost of a factory, and that this report 
was to be published with a prospectus ?—No. 

Plaintiff went on to say, in answer to Mr. Disturnal, 
that Mr. Hill did not tell him he proposed to acquire the 
interest of the Pedograde Company and combine with it 
that of Ekins, Son and Percival, Ltd., and that of Thomas 
Lilley & Co. The proposed factory was an expensive 
scheme, and one tender received, the highest one, was 
£67,000. 

_ Re-examined, Mr. Sharp said he was never given to 
understand that he was to look to a larger company for 
payment. 

Mr, Disturnal, K.C., in opening defendants’ case, said 
that up to June 5, 1919, there was a business carried on 
by Mr. Percival and Mr. Ekins as Ekins, Son & Percival, 
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Ltd. Mr. Percival was a practical boot-maker, but he 
knew nothing about company promoting. 

In the previous March he nist a Mr. Hill, who carried 
on business in London. There was an interview as to 
the formation of a new company, and the scheme pro- 
vided for making boots on a large scale. Mr. Hill had 
the idea to secure the businesses of the Pedograde Com- 
pany, of Ekins, Son, and Percival, Limited, and Thomas 
Lilley & Company. The idea was to go to the publie with 
the new company called the Graded Shoe Co. The 
factory was to be erected on the most modern lines, and 
it was intended to lease the factory to the defendant com- 
pany for a term of years. Mr. Hill discussed the scheme 
with Mr. Sharp, and Mr. Sharp was given to understand 
that the scheme was in the nature of a speculation. 

It was perfectly true that Mr. Percival wrote to Mr. 
Sharp on the subject, but Mr. Percival never intended 
that Mr, Sharp should look to his company for payment 
Fe looked upon Mr, Sharp as a co-speculator. i 

Mr. Herbert Hill, a director of shoe companies, Fins- 
bury House, Blomfield Street, London, said that it was 
explained to Mr. Sharp that the success of the scheme 
would depend on its flotation, and that if the money were 
obtained it would be a good thing for him. 

Mr. Sharp agreed to do the work on the terms that his 
payment would depend upon their getting the money for 
the new company, to be called the Graded Shoe Corpora- 
tion. The scheme was provisionally underwritten, but 
when the excess profits duty was put up the scheme fell 
through. 

_ Mr. Hill in further evidence, said Mr. Sharp asked 
him in May for some money and he promised to do his 
best for him, knowing that Mr. Sharp had done a good 
deal of work. He thought of providing Mr. Sharp with 
funds out of his own resources. He did not know then 
that Mr. Sharp had applied to Ekins, Son and Percival, 
Limited. 

Mr. Percival, director of defendant firm, denied that 
plaintiff was employed as architect by Ekins, Son and 
Percival. He was an architect on a speculative basis. 

Sir A. Channell: Was it not the fact that you were 
taking him as your architect, but you believed Mr. Hill 
had made a bargain with him on a speculative basis ?—Yes. 

Mr. Arnold Francis Dicken, chairman of Ekins, 
Son and Percival, said the question of building a factory 
or of engaging Mr, Sharp as architect was never con- 
sidered by the Board of that company. 

Mr. Francis Coleman Higgins, F.R.I.B.A., of the 
firm of Higgins and Thompson, architects, Finsbury 
Square, said that he had examined the plans and specifica- 
tions prepared by Mr. Sharp, and his opinion was that 
they were not sufficient for the purpose of enabling a 
business estimate to be prepared. 

His Lordship in giving judgment, said that Mr. Sharp 
was employed to prepare the plans for the factory and 
to act as an architect for the company, he could not enter- 
tain any doubt. The question arose as to the terms upon 
which Mr. Sharp was employed by Mr. Hill, and whether 
Mr. Hill’s acts bound the defendant company. He con- 
sidered it a fact that Mr. Hill was engaging a man for the 
defendant company. He did not think Mr. Hill made it 
clear to Mr. Sharp, at any rate at the earlier interview, 
that he was doing the work on a speculative basis. The 
other members of the Board no doubt thought Mr. Hill 
was protecting them by making a bargain with plaintiff 
on a speculative basis. But that did not protect them 
because it did not affect Mr. Hill’s authority to act as 
a managing director. The defendant company were 
promoting a new company and as promoters had incurred 
that liability to plaintiff. 

His Lordship in giving judgment for plaintiff for 
£1,062 12s. 2d. and costs, disallowed the claim for the 
fees for the quantity surveyor. Defendants were granted 
stay of execution pending appeal. 


Tue Pelsall Sanatorium for Consumptives is to be en- 
larged at a cost of £7,800 if the Walsall authorities can 
obtain the sanction of the Ministry of Health. 
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The Economic Unit Principle Applied 
to Large Cities. 


By Joun Laturop. 


-The Philosophy of the Small Family-owned 
Home. 


Every argument in favour of limitation of heights of 
business structures, in congested city centres, applies 
with equal force to the construction of individual and 
smaller houses for dwellings throughout any city, argu- 
ments in respect of protection of the light and air rights 
of the human being, and of prevention of congestion of 
street traffic. 

There are, also, vital social considerations involved in 
this matter, and, when all factors are taken into account, 
the desirability of small individual homes is established. 

An alarming tendency nowadays is the decreasing 
percentage of persons who own their homes. Even in 
frugal France this is true; it is true in Great Britain, 
true in Germany, in all countries indeed, and the United 
States shows these disturbing figures :— 

The United States—Home Renters.—1890, 52.2 per 
cent. ; 1900, 53:9 per cent. ; 1910, 54.2 per cent. ; 1920, 
60 per cent. 

Doubtless, one reason for this decrease there, as else- 
where, is that families feel insecure because of rapidly 
changing conditions; and another reason is the mounting 
costs of all construction. The average man, frightened 
at the immobile conditions, wishes to be free to move at 
will. 

Certainly, home owning will, inversely, tend to culti- 
vate a more stable frame of mind, and to correct this 
deplorable disposition towards change. And we must 
concede that evasion of the ties of home owning and 
home upkeeping engenders a degree of social irresponsi- 
bility which is not socially healthy. It reflects on all 
social processes, and renders more difficult the solution 
of social problems. 

An outstanding fact in Central and North Central 
Kurope now is the one stable element of population in 
the Jand-owning peasantry. They have their lives’ roots 
deep in the soil they own; they cling to it tenaciously ; 
they discard the fallacies of the Lenins and Trotskys as 
subversive of their home-owning principles; and they are 
to-day the strongest bulwark there against the onrush of 
unsound social schemers. 

This is, of course, not to inveigh against sane social 
forward movements, but is written with full appreciation 
of the urgent necessity of reaping the harvest of all the 
past years of earnest thought and planning for the im- 
provement of the masses. It is, indeed, precisely in that 
appreciation that these views are expressed—appreciation 
that forward movements must be really forward and not 
the opposite; that wrong tendencies must be stopped; 
that progress must be genuine, fundamental, not super- 
ficial, and in reality progress. 

The urban problem is serious. The vast city aggre- 
gations of population have created situations, material, 
economic and spiritual, in which our modern civilisation 
finds little of comfort and social health. A principle is 
universal and fundamental and of universal application— 
in rural or urban social formation.. What the small-farm 
home owning has done towards safeguarding social 
security in Central and North Central Europe, the small- 
home owning will do for the large city. Amid the 
baffling cross-currents which to-day swirl and eddy and 
confuse, must we not discover in which direction lie 
solid ground and rock foundations? And who that thinks 
deeply will deny that the forces generated in the homes 
determine the trend of human society ? ; 

What of the family submerged in a mass in a large 
flat building? One of a group of masses, non-individual, 
undifferentiated, carried far beyond the rational limits 
of homogeneity so as to lose much of the values of in- 
dividuality? A family, 
responsibility and opportunity as in the individual home, 
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but merged into an inchoate mass, plastic to the moulding 
of every superficial social plotter who chances at the 
moment to be the vogue? a 
Are not such families much as are the cave-dwellers 
of Arizona—living in so-called homes which are merely 
as the cave-dwellers’ slots in the side of a rock hill, all. 
alike, and none with initiative or creative capacity?  —__ 
One value in the small family-owned house is the 
opportunity for self-expression by the family. Any 
architect prefers a client who, intelligently, knows 
definitely what he wants. The small family-owned home 
induces the average family to crystallise their aspirations 
and ambitions and desires as to their prospective home, 
and to cultivate both family and individual responsibility 
for the out-working of those aspirations. The very 
planning of a home, in so far as the members of the family 
contribute their ideas and wishes towards the plan, to be 
wrought out in scientific and artistic forms by the archi- 
tect, will develop this sense of responsibility, and establish 
a definite social responsibility by every member of that 
family. a 
Another important phase is the relationship of the 
smaller family-owned dwelling-house towards future in- 
evitable re-planning of the area. Far as we may seek 
to peer into the future, we cannot—and never have been 
able to—build residential sections so as to obviate later 
comprehensive alterations of the residential conditions 
in a given area. Where immense flat-buildings have been 
erected, there are financial obstacles in the way, when 
comes the day—as it usually does come—for readjust- 
ments. The character of the area changes, from resi- 
dential to business, or even to industrial, in spite of the 
foresight and planning exercised in laying out the original 
area. It is expensive to ‘‘ write off’’ massive flat- 
buildings. Hence, business occupies structures unsuit- 
able to business uses—made-over buildings, inconvenient 
and non-economic for trade; makeshifts, at the best. 
But the principal argument in favour of the small, 
family-owned home is, and must always be, the social 
consideration—the creation of a community in whieh 
there shall not be an utter wiping out of individuality. 
The out-and-out Socialist inveighs against home-owning 
by the worker. He argues that, if the working-man he 
induced to buy a plot of ground, and erect thereon 3 
dwelling-house, he is thereafter, a slave to his employer; 
cannot easily move to another location, and therefore must 
endure industrial conditions which are inimical to his 
interests. 2 
In answer, and to fortify the contention for the small 
family-owned home, let us imagine capital adopting such 
a policy of irresponsibility. Where then would be the 
factories and works which give employment to the 
working-men? No. The capitalist is expected to sink 
his money in works which he cannot move, to tie himself 
to the location, and (adopting the idiom of the Socialist) 
accept for himself a slavery to ‘place and condition. 
Should not the others of the community accept an equal — 
responsibility, and give to society that stability which, 
and which only, will permit the dependable operation of 
industrial enterprises? Manifestly, yes. Emphatically, 
yes. Undebatably, yes. a 
The wife of a great English leader of labour said to me 
recently : ‘‘ Better a little house and a garden, than a big 
house and no flowers or vegetables or flag-walks.”’ Cer- 
tainly, she expressed the correct philosophy of housing, — 
considered from the general social needs, and the best 
interests of the family and the members thereof. So, 
again—in respect of light and air and prevention of street 
traffic congestion, and of social good, we cannot refuse 
our subscription to the small dwelling-house programme. 
It makes for a community healthier in every respect. 


& 


We are desired to announce that members of all the 
allied societies and of the Architectural Association are 
cordially invited to take part in the R.I.B.A. Annual Con- 
ference at Liverpool on June 24 and 25. The Lord Mayor — 
of Liverpool will hold a Reception of Members in the Town 
Hall, at 10.30 a.m. on Friday, June 24. 
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The late Maurice Pocock. 


Maurice Pocock, architect and past-master of Car- 
penters’ Hall, died at Edenbridge, in Kent, on Saturday, 
June 11, beloved and honoured by all who knew him. 
Perhaps his chief claim to distinction as an artist in build- 
‘ing was that he did not figure in the public eye as one 
eminent in his profession. He was one of those who 
would not bow in any House of Rimmon or make the 
compromises which are the price of worldly success in the 
modern world. At whatever cost to himself he followed 
unswervingly his ideal, and if architectural ability is to 
be measured by spiritual values, rather than by successful 
business enterprise, Maurice Pocock stands in the first 
rank. I know of no other architect who has penetrated 
so deeply into the heart of the mystery of the builder’s 
art, nor is there any other who has so devoted his life 
and sacrificed his worldly prospects to the single aim of 
trying to produce buildings which should possess the noble 
qualities of the buildings of the past in England. His 
last piece of work—the reconstruction of an old Kentish 
house—is perhaps the best example of his work. It 
shows what can be expressed by the use of the ordinary 
materials and processes of building. In order to achieve 
what he desired he took on himself the form of a work- 
man, and day by day supervised and helped in the laying 
of every brick and stone, in the shaping of every piece of 
timber. Inspired by his enthusiasm the men he em- 
ployed began to understand and realise what building 
really might become in the hands of an artist. If only 
our modern housing schemes could be realised like that 
England might become beautiful again. There are those 
who profess to see in work of this kind nothing but affec- 
tation, and since such modern work may sometimes be 
mistaken for old it is dismissed as a fake. In the case 
of Maurice Pocock, all those who knew his deep sincerity 
and conviction would be obliged to recognise that his work 
was above all things sincere. ‘He worked in the old way 
because he knew it was the only right way, not because 
he wanted his work to look old. And in his work he un- 
consciously expressed his whole life and character. Both 
his life and his work were unaffected and simple. Nor 
was his virtue of the kind which arises from necessity. 
It was a deliberate choice. He had many and great 
opportunities for what the world considers a successful 
career. But he chose to follow his star. 

M. H. Barium Scorr. 


Progress in Building Working-Class 
Houses in London. 


INTERESTING information as to the commitments of the 
London County Council in erecting working-class dwell- 
ings in London and the progress already made was given 
at this week’s meeting of the Council. 

In a question addressed to the Chairman of the 
Housing Committee, Mr. Marks asked for information on 
the following points :— 

(1) The number of working-class houses the Council 
is at present committed to erect; 

(2) The number in course of erection, i.e., in which 
the foundations have been commenced, but are un- 
finished ; 

(5) The number finished, but unoccupied ; 

(4) The number finished and occupied; 

(5) The highest cost of a house occupied and the rent 
at present received for it; 

(6) The lowest cost of a house occupied and the rent 
received for it. 

Colonel Freemantle (Chairman of the Committee) gave 
detailed replies as follows :— 

(1) Estates in course of development since the War, 
including the first section of Becontree, would comprise 
about 7,756 houses for which contracts had been let. The 
addition of 144 tenements in block dwellings made a total 
of 7,900. 

(2) The number of houses commenced up to June 17, 
but not completed was 3,265. With the addition of fifty- 
eight tenements, the total was 3,323. 
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(3) Only three finished houses were ‘unoccupied. 
These had just been completed and would be. occupied 
within a few days. 

(4) 448 houses and tenements had been finished and 
occupied. 

(5) As to the highest cost of an occupied house and 
the rent received, he was unable to give the exact detail 
of a particular house, but the average cost of five-roomed 
houses occupied on the Roehampton Estate was estimated 
ati £1,586, including roads, sewers, and fees, but exclud- 
ing land. Including land, the cost was £1,658. The 
highest net rent was 19s. a week. 

(6} Regarding the lowest cost of a house, he was again 
unable to give the exact cost of a particular house. The 
cheapest post-war occupied house was a three-roomed 
house on the Old Oak Estate, built at an estimated cost of 
approximately £750, including roads, sewers, and fees, 
but excluding land. The cost including land was £768, 
the roid and sewer works haying been carried out before 
the War. ‘The lowest net rent was 12s. 6d. a week. 
Lower rents were charged for flats where erected, 


The Royal Sanitary Institute. 


Tur thirty-second Congress of the Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute was opened on Monday, June 20, at Folkestone, 
when there was a reception in the Woodward Hall by 
the Right Worshipful the Mayor. The Earl of Radnor 
later delivered the inaugural address at the Town Hall. 
A full programme of events was arranged, concluding 
with a whole-day excursion to Boulogne on Saturday, 
June 25. 

The Health Exhibition in connection with the Con- 
gress was opened in the Drill Hall on Monday afternoon, 
and will close on June 29. The list of awards includes, 
among others, the following exhibitors : 


Sinver MeEpALs. 

Doulton & Co., Ltd.-—‘‘ Eastern ’ 
with footplates and trap in one piece. 

Firth-Brearley Stainless Syndicate, Ltd.—Stainless 
steel. 

Jackson Elphick & Co., Ltd.—Combined bath and 
basin. 

George Jennings, Ltd.—Century syphonic closet. 

London Warming Co., Ltd.-—‘‘ Kooksjoie’’ anthra- 
cite range and ‘* Wifesjoie ’’ one-ring gas-cooker. 


Shanks & Co., Ltd.—‘‘ Ailsa ’’ bath. 
Bronze MEDALS. 


Berkefeld Filter Co.—Berkefeld filter. 

George Blay.—Circular steel tent. 

Doulton & Co., Ltd.—Drinking-fountain with self- 
closing velve and hooded jet; screw-down taps for lava- 
tories and baths, in black oxydised finish ; Doulton bidet ; 
Doulton germ-proof filter; and ‘‘ Duplex ’’ pillar brass 
swivel valve. 

Ferodo, Ltd.—Ferodo stair tread. 

Sidney Flavel & Co.—Flavel mantel register for coal 
and gas; Flavel parlour oven grate; and Flavel kitchener. 

G.-W. Harrison & Co.—*‘ Harriap ’’ syphon flushing 
cistern. 

George Jennings, Ltd.—Anti-contagion closet. 

London Warming Co., Ltd.—French  porcelain- 
enamelled baths, with T.J.U. fitting. 

H. Pontifex & Sons.—Pontifex bidet; ‘‘ Easy Clean- 
ing ’’ bath; ‘* Independent ’’ white earthenware pedestal 
lavatory ; and ‘‘ Masher Float.”’ 

Quicksey Cabinet Manufacturing 
kitchen cabinet. 

The Rawlplug Co., Ltd.—Rawlplugs. 

Shanks & Co., Ltd.—Purita drinking-fountain. 

Woodhead Bros.—'‘Skapa Flo’’ syphon flushing 
cistern. 


> 


squatting closet 


Co.—Quicksey 


THE Loughton (Essex) Urban District Council have 
accepted a tender for the erection of thirty-one houses at 
£175 to £200 under the price paid less than a year ago for 
similar buildings. 
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No. 20 St. James’s Square. 


Tue news that Messrs. Hampton’s have taken over one 
of the most admirable specimens of Adam architecture 
and decoration in existence as their new estate offices 
will be welcomed by all lovers of the fine arts. Secure 
now against destruction or needless alteration, this 
famous house should go down to posterity unspoilt, and 
the privilege of seeing it will add something to the scanty 
pleasures of house-hunting in future. 

Two cisterns in the basement record the exact time 
taken by the architect in erecting the house. Their 
inscriptions read :— 

Sr. W: WMS. Wynn’s 
House Brevn 


Ava: 1771 
FINISHED 
AViGseel tae 


Three years, that is, saw the completion of a difficult 
task, the placing of an important mansion on a site of 
46 feet wide, the erection of a covered courtyard behind, 
of stately stables, and of a classic arcaded screen of 
singular grace along one side to shut off the outbuildings 
of the neighbouring house of the Duke of Leeds. Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, for whom all this was done, was 
a Welsh baronet of great wealth, an enlightened patron 
of contemporary artists, and a man of fine taste for whom 
Adam, then at the height of his reputation, must have 
had great pleasure in working. Mr. Swarbrick’s recent 
work has shown us much of the architectural interest of 
the place, but a more detailed description, due to the 
courtesy of Messrs. Hampton in allowing a thorough in- 
spection of the mansion, may be acceptable to many 
readers. 

The house is approached by a gracefully curved flight 
of steps, and the front door, with its sunk panels, twin 
knockers, and exquisitely decorated entrance, suggesting 
the fine mouldings of the Erechtheum, is quite admir- 
able, as is the double fanlight above the door. It opens 
into the Porter’s Hall, which is adorned with circular 
medallions containing antique trophies of arms and a fine 
plain fireplace, the old porter’s chair reposes still in 
mouldy state in the basement. Beyond is the Inner Hall, 
from which ascends the staircase with its delicate 
balustrade; a semi-circular alcove opposite, repeated on 
the next floor, relieving the plainness, and adding to the 
sense of space. From this hall opens the Eating Room 
overlooking St. James’s Square, with its superb fire- 
place and its grey and salmon ceiling, ornamented with 
circular and octagonal mouldings; round the dado runs 
a frieze of tiny rams’ heads delicately wrought, and to 
the east is a fine classic screen of four Corinthian 
columns, beyond which a semi-circular door opens into 


the Music Room, both ends of which are semi-circular, 


the walls being treated in panels with classic mouldings 
of wreaths and cupids and musical instruments, while 
the mantelpiece shows a fine relief of Apollo and the 
Muses. The great organ built for the room: is gone, but 
the ceiling with its five circular panels attributed to 
Angelica Kauffmann remains, while on the walls on the 
dining-room side are similar oblong panels filled with 
classic subjects. The rounded bay-window opens on to 
the courtyard, which is effectively finished on one side by 
the screen already referred to, and at the end by the fine 
facade of the stables, which contain seven stalls and six 
loose boxes, but are too dark and too little ventilated 
for modern notions. Beyond the hall is a small library 
with two fine book cupboards, and beyond it again Sir 
Watkin’s dressing-room. The fitments of this room— 
the cupboard doors designed to look like panelling, but 
opening with a touch to reveal toilet tables, nests of 
drawers and wardrobes of the most exquisite workman- 
ship, are a revelation of the beauty possible in a cabinet 
de toilette ; beyond it again is a bathroom, once a powder- 
ing closet. 

Returning to the hall and ascending the main stair- 
case with its warm buff panels and inlet friezes of griffins 
upon a blue ground, and noting the excellent effect of the 
inset copies of the Transfiguration and the fine Salvator 


now stripped of its damask, but with its original ceiling — 
of pinkish buff picked out with mouldings on a back- 5 
ground of green and blue and pink; we notice also a 


splendid landscape set in a panel over the door into the — 


Back Drawing-room, a noble room above the Music Room, 
but with a barrel roof decorated in the most elaborate and _ 
highly coloured style. Moulded panels, paintings, some E 
in grisaille, some in full colour, relieved by black urns — 
wreathed with gold; doors painted with the classic figures 
of Houri and Cupids still to be seen at Naples, make up 

a riot of colour and richness hardly to be matched in 
England. From this room opens a pretty little sitting- 
room above the Library, with a mantelpiece adorned with — 
swags of leaves inlaid in green marble on a white ground — 
and connecting the central panel with the sides, all three — 
panels being adorned with classic figures in encaustic — 
painting on marble. Beyond, again, is Lady Wynn’s 
dressing-room, whose ceiling is a dome on segmental 
arches, and whose fittings are as exquisite as those of her 
husband’s dressing-room below, while the Mantelpiece — 
represents white poppy heads on a slab of pale green — 
marble... Beyond is a powdering closet with fitted — 
drawers and cases, the handles of its four doors being — 
exquisite examples of fine and delicate work. 

The two bedroom floors are far less interesting, except 
for a charming balustrade on the second floor; there is — 
very little in the way of mouldings or ornament, and on © 
the third floor, which was the servants’ quarters, prac- ~ 
tically nothing. These top rooms, by the way, are ~ 
scarcely six feet nine inches high, and in the two really 
large ones it is clear that four servants must have slept, — 
since each is furnished with four chests of drawers set 
against the wall. The story is not more satisfactory — 
downstairs. The basement, seen even on a bright July ~ 
day, is incredibly dark, and two rooms at least have no ~ 
window or skylight whatever. The large kitchen itself — 
is lighted only by skylights, and by one window some 
eight feet from the ground, and before the advent of © 
electric light it is difficult to conceive how household — 
work was carried on at all, or, how even the most — 
rudimentary cleanliness could be attained. 

This brief account can give no idea of the beauty of — 
detail to be found in the house. The grates, the mirrors, — 
the very handles of the shutters are eloquent of Adam’s — 
care in such matters. But the basement is worse by a 
long way than in any other house of the period which we 
have ever seen, and one cannot but feel that something 
of the thought lavished on the minutie of the reception — 
rooms might have been spared to make the conditions — 
downstairs more tolerable. : 

We must not omit in conclusion a famous story, twice 
told by J. T. Smith, who had it from Mrs. Garrick herself. — 
Over the mantelpiece in the Front Drawing-room there 
used to hang, in a sumptuous frame, Dance’s famous — 
portrait of Garrick as Richard III. When Mrs. Garrick, — 
examining the portraits of her husband in the Print Room 
of the British Museum in August 1821, shortly before her 
death, came to the print of this one, she observed, “‘ Ay, — 
Sir, Mr. Dance used me scurvily as to this picture; it 
was to have been mine at one hundred guineas, and a — 
place was cleared for it, when to my great astonishment 
he informed Mr. Garrick at our dinner-table, where he — 
had been always welcome, that he could sell it for fifty — 
or a hundred guineas more to Sir Watkin Williams Wynn. | 
‘ Well, sir,’ observed Mr. Garrick, ‘ and you mean to 
take it?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied Mr. Dance, for he was not 
then Sir Nathaniel, ‘I think I shall.’ ‘ Think no more 
of the picture,’ whispered Mr. Garrick to me; ‘in a short 
time you shall see a better one there.’ . . . And the first 
morning after he had a looking-glass, to the value of 
one hundred and twenty-five guineas, put up in the place 
which had been allotted for Dance’s picture. He requested 
me to go in and look at it, when he, with his usual 
playfulness, peeped over my shoulder. Sir Watkin, 
who never knew a word of Dance’s ingratitude to Mr. 
Garrick—who had introduced him to all his friends— 
purchased the picture, and bestowed a most splendid — 
frame on it at an enormous expense.’’ 


p 
landscapes on either side, we come to the drawing-room : 
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Wanlockhead Church, Dumfries, Drawing by R. W. Stoddart, A.R.I.B.A. 


WEATHERBEATEN BUILDINGS. 


The Village of Wanlockhead, Dumfries, is over 1,300 feet above sea level. It is said to be the 
highest in Scotland. The church, which is situated in the most exposed part of the district, was 
falling into decay owing to dampness and the “ scour” of the weather. 


The inclusion of ‘PUDLO’ Brand Cement Waterproofing Powder in the harling (roughcast) has 
resulted in perfectly dry walls and counteracted the danger to the stability of the building. Buildings 
in the most wind-swept situations and with the most saturated walls are made bone dry with cement 
renderings waterproofed by the addition of this remarkable powder. 


Ask for a Specification—Free. 


Used also for Reservoirs, Flooded Cellars, Leaking Tanks, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildings, ete. 
Tested by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, the Japanese, Italian, Dutch and Spanish Governments, and fhe most eminent experts. 
Used by the Admiralty, the War Office, the India Office, the Crown Agents, the Office of Works, the General Post Office, etc. 


ae Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. Kerner-Greenwood & Co. Ltd., Ann's Fort, King’s Lynn. 
BRITISH! and apart from Patriotism, THE BEST! J. H. Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director. 


-Fitst-the Stone Age, then the Slate 
\| and PlasterAge,—now 


‘POILITE’ 


The Modern Builders Material. 


**POILITE” is made of best London 
Portland Cement, strengthened tenfold 
“with pure Asbestos fibre. ‘“POILITE” is fire, damp, and 
rot-resisting, Jt is easy to erect, can be nailed or sawn, 


=== _ and improves with age. No upkeep cost. 


FOR ROOFS— 
== ‘POILITE” (Bell’s Asbestos Cement) Tiles. Stronger than 
=== slate—half the weight, Great economy in substructure. 
a Ten per cent. cheaper, Size 153x152 inches, Chamfered 
==> and punched with nail and rivet holes, 
— FOR WALLS AND CEILINGS— 
== “POILITE” (3ell’s Asbestos Cement) Flat Building Sheets. 
=== Smooth, hard, fireproof sheets in place of the old time 
= out-of-date plaster. For inside or outside walls. Three 
Standard sizes: 8 ft.x4ft.; 6f.x4ft.; and. 4 ft.x4 ft. 
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“5 in. thick and upwards, 


== **HURCAN” BUILDING SLABS—For cheap and efficient 
=== housing. No plastering. Speedy erection. Cost of labour 


and mortar halved. Appearance as dressed stone. <— : on | | 
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Bells United Asbestos Co.Ltd. 


Southwark Street, London.S.E.1. 
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In his later ‘‘ Book for a Rainy Day,’’? which Smith 
did not live to see through the press, he tells the story in 
less detail, giving 200 guineas as the price Garrick was 
to have given, and 300 as that which Sir Watkin offered ; 
if only for the more reasonable price of the mirror, the 
former version is in everyway to be preferred. 

This brief account of one of the great town houses of 
the eighteenth century, given with more historical and 
antiquarian detail than in Mr. Swarbrick’s well-known 
book on Robert Adam, will, it is hoped, be acceptable to 
all readers who care for the human side of architecture, 
and for the social history bound up with the historic 
houses of London, so many of which, under the changed 
conditions of modern life, have disappeared in recent 
years. . 


Hindrances to Sanitary Reform.* 


Hinprances to sanitary reform arise from ignorance, 
apathy, indifference or neglect, thoughtlessness and sel- 
fishness, and all parties in the State are more or less 
guilty under one or other of these heads. Were it not so, 
we should not find hundreds of thousands of homes in the 
insanitary condition in which they are to-day, nor would 
we find so many districts in this country either entirely 
without reliable sources of water supply or at the best 
having inferior supplies only, nor would there be thickly 
populated centres entirely without. systems of sewerage 
and sewage-disposal works; yet the absence of these re- 
quirements of modern civilisation produces an appalling 
condition of things in many cases even within a short 
distance of the greatest city in the world. 

Ignorance and apathy can be got over by education, 
but neglect to carry out the requirements of the legisla- 
ture could and should be dealt with according to the 
statute law. 

Selfishness is quite a different matter, and it is very 
difficult to deal with. Exacting an abnormal profit, for 
instance, is sheer selfishness. Unwillingness to foster 
or support schemes for the improvement of the health of 
localities because of the increase in rates that would re- 
sult from the carrying out of these works often arises 
from selfishness or indifference to the needs of others. 

““We must not overburden the ratepayers,’ was ever 
the cry on the part of those who wished to block sani- 
tary progress. In the eyes of these people almost every 
reasonable requirement of modern civilisation must be 
dispensed with in order to keep down the rates and taxes. 
Such persons can only be categorised with the disciples 
of “‘ Peace at any price.”’ 

There are many directions in which we can economise 
before it would become needful to reduce necessary ex- 
penditure for the provision of proper systems of drainage, 


water supply, the erection of suitable dwellings for the . 


people, and suchlike. 

We have lately incurred a capital indebtedness of 
something like eight thousand million pounds in connec- 
tion with a great war, and in addition to that we find the 
nation’s manhood strength is very much decreased. Not 
only have we lost the flower of the race to the extent 
of somewhere in the neighbourhood of a million men 
_ killed, but_ many more are maimed or otherwise broken 
in health, and, spéaking generally, the nation seems to 
have lost a creat deal of its energy. 

The limited amount of money available at the present 
time may, secondarily, be considered the greatest hin- 
drance to sanitary réform. 

Thosé who follow the profession of an engineer were 
no doubt faught that to obtain the most effective use of 
any force or power under our control it should be exerted 
along the lines of least resistance. 

It would seem, therefore, that in order to overcome 
our present difficulties, we must use our power, in the 
form of available cash, in the most effective way, and in. 
_ that way. which. will be the more certain to assist in 


* Abstract from a paper read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Institution of Sanitary Engineers by Major T. J. Moss-Flower, 
F.LS.E., past president. 
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making up for the wastage of war and in overcoming the / 
very abnormal conditions now prevailing. = 

Every legitimate endeavour must be made to keep up — 
all our public works and departments, such as the Navy ~ 
and Army, the post, telegraph, and telephone systems, — 
railways and public health services, national and local, to 
the highest standard of efficiency, but we must have the A 
utmost regard for economy. It would, however, be false 
economy to cut down legitimate éxpenditure in such — 
works as are necessary to maintain the public health. : 

When a ship is in danger of foundering it becomes — 
necessary to jettison a portion of the cargo; that which 
can be spared best, all things being equal, being thrown 
overboard first. ; 

In what direction, then, can we look for practical 
economy ? _ 

It would appear that this is largely a perdonal noes ; 

It is contended by many that in matters of dress we 
are becoming too luxurious. This is said to be an eyil 
characteristic of both sexes. é 

Then, again, there is a vast amount of. time and 
money being spent on what is called “‘ sport.”’ 3 

If we are to maintain our place among the stron 
progressive nations of the world we must learn to put to_ 
practical and economic use much of the time now de- — 
voted to sport and the work.in connection therewith. 

There is, too, the matter of the drink question. In ~ 
round figures something like 450 millions sterling waa 
the amount of our drink bill last year—more than suffici- 
ent to pay the interest at 5 per cent. per annum on the 
whole of the capital indebtedness incurred by this country 
in consequence of the war. ; 

What is there to show on the credit side? Absog 
lutely nothing as a net result. 

We require money for sanitary reform in all parts oft 
the country. We waut not only many more new houses, 
but a very great improvement in connection with ee | 
houses that already exist. 

The author, ape from many years’ practical ex 


to- Ne an appalling eonditfan of things all over the 
country, in town and village. Z 

America has seen how great is the waste ocean : 
by an indulgence in strong drink, and she has banned — 
this curse. ‘It will be impossible for this or any other — 
alcohol-drinking country to compete with America when 
she has got fairly into her new stride as the result of the 
great economy in money, time, and energy that will be 
effected by the elimination of this canker from he 
national life. 

On the one hand,. we have great waste ace 01 
through spending money on useless things, or, at an 
rate, things that are not needful; and, on the other ha 
there are agencies at work which tend to make such 
money as is available of little value compared i wha 
it was In pre-war times. _ . 

One aspect of the question is the very hea Pp 
ruling in connection with materials, fittings, and a 
ances required in connection with house building an 
tingent works, such as sewerage, drainage, water- supp 
and the construction of roads, streets, &e. | 

It will be Bora e that a Profiteering Com 
was appointed ‘ inquire into the cost of b 
materials and as . “the existence of rings ane combin 
the trade.”’ 

This Committee has now issued its’ epee and 


sible for the appointment of the Committee, is stro 
of opinion that effective Government action is neces 
in order to destroy the rings and combines which 
maintains, undoubtedly exist in the building trade 

It appears that rings or trusts or combines, or 
ever they may be called, were formed not only by mat 
facturers, but also. by the builders’ merchants. In the 
dase of the Light Castings Association, ‘which, it is_ 
has been practically the means of raising the cost of ir 
castings six. or seven times as much as pre-war, 
Profiteering Committee in its report stated: “‘ By a po 
ing arrangement the National Light Castings Association 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 


WORKS AND ‘STOCKYARDS 


LONDON 


Riverside Works, 
East Greenwich SE. 


MANCHESTER 

Trafford Park. 

BIRMINGHAM 
Office: +7, Temple Row. 


EDINBURGH 
StAndrew Steel Works. 


NEWCASTLE-on-:TYNE 
Milburn House. 


GLASGOW 
_. Pinkston. 
Office 19,Waterloo SE - 


London City Office: 3, LAURENCE PouNTNEY HILL ECC.4 
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penalises any member who increases his output and 
rewards any member who reduces his output relative to 
the cost ’’; and they further state: *‘ We regard this 
arrangement as tending to restrict total output; to stereo- 
type the lay-out of the industry and to retard the im- 
provement of efficiency. We consider it to be contrary 
to the public interest.’’ 

Then there are the combinations in the cast-iron pipe 
and wrought-iron tube business, and also of the Midland 
Pipe Association, which embraces practically all the 
stoneware and earthenware pipe manufacturers in this 
country. The operations of the latter are really farcical. 
The Secretary of this Association sends out a circular 
every now and then stating what the prices of pipes are 
to be, and if one sends to a dozen or more firms, or even 
every firm in the membership of the Association, they 
will get practically the same price per yard for every 
size from 4-inch upwards, and for every kind of fitting, 
and it is a sheer waste of time to ask for competitive 
tenders, in fact there is really no competition, and in 
some cases it is understood the manufacturers practically 
decide among themselves who is to complete the order. 

A comparatively short time before the war there was 
an increase of from 40 to 50 per cent. or more on the 
prices previously ruling for stoneware pipes, and between 
that increase and the present-day prices there have been 
rises almost beyond comprehension. 

The author, in 1915, was quoted for certain concrete 
tubes, and the price asked for the same thing to-day is 
just over four times as much, and there appears to be no 
justification for such a large increase. One admits that 
the increased wages and cost of transport and raw 
material account for some of this, but it is believed that 
the prices now being asked are out of all proportion to 
what is reasonable. Again, there is a tendency all the 
way round for the manufacturers and merchants to con- 
tract out of their pre-war and ordinary trade obligations 
They will take very little responsibility in some cases 
as regards quality, and certainly not as to time of de- 
livery, nor will they hold prices firm. 

Some time ago, when there was a tendency for prices 
to rise,.the Midland Pipe Association issued a circular to 
the effect that notwithstanding any quotations that may 
have been given, the prices charged would be those ruling 
at the date the goods were despatched from the works. 

It must be generally agreed that this is a most un- 
reasonable method of conducting business, which creates 
want of stability and discourages the carrying out of 
work, and generally militates against progress being made 
in connection with those works upon which the general 
health of the public so much depends. 

The building operatives and the workmen generally 
who are engaged in building operations or in making or 
supplying materials required for constructional sanita- 
tion are blamed for the high prices, and are said by some 
people to be the sole cause thereof. The high rates paid 
to these workmen are no doubt a contributory factor, but 
surely they are not the sole cause. 

It is difficult to suggest a remedy, but it appears that 
as regards the combinations some drastic means will have 
to be evolved for meeting the difficult position created. 

What the author would suggest is that large indus- 
trial concerns, especially those engaged either directly or 
indirectly with materials or appliances used in construc- 
tional work, should combine for supplying materials and 
appliances at a minimum figure, preserving to themselves 
of course a reasonable return. 

There is a tendency to lower prices now, but in many 
- cases there is practically no decrease. The representa- 
tives of various firms have been heard to say, ‘‘ We can 
find markets for all we can make at the ruling prices; 
why should we reduce our charges? ”’ 

The general result of these high prices, apart from 
their preventing works being executed at all, is that such 
works as are carried out are not generally of the high 
standard asked for and obtained in pre-war days. Every- 
thing is cut down to the last penny. This is seen more 
particularly in the case of the houses being constructed 
under the new housing schemes. Practically every bit 
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5; ie 
of ornament or embellishment inside and outside the 
houses is cut out, the rooms are reduced to the very 
minimum, and substantiality and general excellence in 
construction are not attainable even at the extraordinarily — 
high figures at which small houses are being constructed, — 
Every effort should be made to reduce the cost of 
production, and the workers should, on their part, drop — 
the principle of ‘‘ ca’ canny,’’ which it is believed they — 
would do under a properly organised system which would — 
ensure to them regular and continuous employment, or — 
at any rate a regular means by which they could meet — 
their current obligations to those depending on them. _ 
With a long pull and a strong pull and a pull all to- 
gether, and a general will to work hard and make a 
reasonable amount of sacrifice, there need be no fear ag 
to the future of this country, and we should soon be able — 
to make in our Public Health services those urgent re- 
forms which are absolutely necessary if we are to secure — 
the full purpose of life. a 


General. 


A FIRE, resulting in damage to the extent of about 
£10,000, occurred on the 19th inst. in the yards of Messrs. 
Wooldridge & Simpson, builders and contractors, Oxford. — 
Incendiarism is suspected. i 

THE Housing Commissioner has authorised the acceptance — 
by the Stamford Town Council of the tender of Messrs. 
Simms, Sons, & Cooke, Nottingham, of £49,959 for sixty-six — 
houses on the new Cross Road site. 4 

At a meeting of the Doncaster Rural Council on Saturday — 
it was reported that tenders had been invited for the erection 
of ninety-three houses at Bawtry, and twenty-four were re~ 
ceived. The lowest was £61,863, and the highest £87,644, 
and tenders were also received for laying out the streets, 
ranging from £11,081 to £5,572, The tenders were referred - 
to the Housing Committee with a recommendation that the 
three lowest should be sent to the Housing Commissioner for — 
his observations. ; 

THe match between sides representing the R.I.B.A. and — 
the A.A. will take place on the A.A. ground at Elstree on 
Wednesday, June 29. Play will begin at 11 a.m. sharp, and 
stumps will be drawn at 6.30 p.m. A motor ’bus with the A.A. 
team and supporters will start from the A.A. (34 Bedford — 
Square) at 10 a.m. Any members of the R.I.B.A. team or 
supporters who wish to travel by this ’bus to Elstree will 
have seats reserved for them if they will kindly communicate — 
with the Secretary, R.I.B.A., at once. The return fare is 
3s. 9d. Lunch and tea will be served on the ground; lunch — 
2s. 6d., tea 1s. - 

Art the annual meeting of the York Minster Old Choir 
Boys’ Association held in York it was decided to place a large — 
crucifix in the south transept of the Minster as a memorial 
to the twelve old boys who had fallen in the Great War. 
The Dean of York, who presided, announced that in memory — 
of their fallen comrades, the Ist West Yorkshire Regiment 
were going to erect screens confronting the western aisle of 
the south transept, which would take the form of a chapel. 
These screens would be 27 feet high, elaborately painted and 
gilded, and along the top would be figures of angels. On big 
shields would be the arms of all the towns where the regiment 
had been engaged, e. 


Trade Notes. 


THERE was a fire at the Hull works of Messrs. Major & 
Co., Ltd., last week owing to an accident to one of the stills. _ 
The fire was kept under control by the prompt and efficient” 
actions of the Hull City Fire Brigade and was confined to 
the area of the works in which the fire originated. Unfor-_ 
tunately one of the workmen was caught by the sudden out-— 
break of fire and lost his life. Orders for ‘“‘ Solignum”’ and ~ 
the other manufactures of the company will be executed as — 
usual. ; a 
A Feature of particular interest on the R.I.B.A. Confer-— 
ence programme will be the visit to the new Cunard building 
at Liverpool. The architects for this construction were — 
Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse and Messrs. Mewés & Davis, — 
the contractors being Messrs. Holland & Hannen & Cubitts, 
Ltd. All the reinforced concrete work was designed 
by the Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., and their hollow — 
floretyle construction was adopted on account of its sound- — 
proof qualities, so necessary in office buildings. The heavy — 


reinforced concrete cornice on the building has been greatly . 
commented upon, as it projects nearly 7 feet from the wall- 


face and’is quite unique in its method of design. 
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JAMES GIBBONS, LTD. 


ST. JOHN’S WORKS WOLVERHAMPTON 
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GIBBONS’ “COTTAGE” WINDOW 


WITH PATENT SLIDING SASH 


British Patents Nos. 12630/18; 123903/18 and 5535/19. Also patented in U.S.A., France, 
: Belgium, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, India and South Africa. 


N 


Light in Standard Sizes 
_ Construction from 
and Fireproof. Stock. 


All outside surfaces easily cleaned from the inside of the rooms, the sliding 
portion hinged to open inwards and fitted with attachment for locking the 
casement when partly opened for ventilation. 


The first 
Cottages in 
Great Britain 
completed These 
under the » Cottages 
Government are also fitted 
Housing throughout 
Scheme, with Gibbons’ 
showing Locks and 
Gibbons’ Furniture. 
“* Cottage ” 
Windows 


fixed. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
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London Office: 15 & 16 FISHER STREET, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C.1. 
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FOUNDED 1869. 
Incorporating ‘‘The Contract Reporter,’’ 1885. 
‘‘The Builder’s Reporter and. Engineering Times.’ 
‘*The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 7, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be re- 
sponsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors will be paid 
at our fixed rate unless a specific agreement is made, 
and contributors should state when writing whether they 
require payment. No payment will be made until after 
publication. A commission to prepare articles or draw- 
ings does not imply acceptance or approval untv, the 
octual matter sent has been approved by the Editor. 
Where photographs are sent for publication the senders 
must state at the outset if copyright fees for publication 
are due to the photographer. If no such statement is 
made the sender of such photographs will be held to 
have undertaken to pay any fees which may be legally 
demandable. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects results 
of Competitions, Tenders, and other particulars relat- 
ing to works in progress both in London, the United 
Kingdom, our Colonies, and Foreign Countries. 
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TENDERS, &c. 


*.” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial- Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. 
on Wednesdays. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AUDENSHAW.—Jan. 24.—For erection and completion of 
stone lych gate, at the main entrance to the churchyard of 
St. Stephen’ s, Audenshaw, for the War Memorial Committee. 
Deposit 5s. My. W. Brooks, 136 Trafalgar’ Street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

AyLEesBuRY.—Jan. 10.—For erecting a further 293 houses 
in connection with the Council’s housing scheme. All the 
houses are on one site, to which a railway siding has been 
taken. Send application and £2 2s. deposit by January 10 
to Mr. R. G. Muir, F.R.I.B.A., 1 Raymond Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C. 1, or Messrs. Murrell & Pigott, 
AA.R.T.B. A., 35 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 

BrRstwitTH.—For an additional storey to Messrs. F. T. 
Wood & Sons’ Flour Mills, Birstwith, near Harrogate. 
All trades (joiners excepted). Messrs. Bland & Bown, 
F.R.I.B.A., architects, Harrogate. 

Bishop Svutrron.—Jan. 18.—For erection of fourteen 
houses at Bishop Sutton, for the Clutton Rural District 
Council. The houses will be built in pairs, and tenders 
may be for one or more pairs, not exceeding seven. Messrs. 
Thomas & Morgan & Partners, architects, 23 Gelliwastad 
Road, Pontypridd. 

BoTon-UPON- DeEarne.—Jan. 24.—For the erection of 
seventy-seven dwelling houses and the roads and sewers in 
connection therewith in Furlong Road, for the Urban Dis- 
trict Council. The sites immediately adjoin the highway 
from Bolton-upon-Dearne to Goldthorpe, and are about a 
quarter cf a mile from Bolton-upon-Dearne Station, Mid. 
and N.E. Railway. Messrs. Garside & Pennington, archi- 
tects, Ropergate, Pontefract. 

Braprorp.—Jan. 11.—For all trades required in the 
erection of underground conveniences, Drummond Road and 
Carlisle Road, for the Corporation. The City Architect, 
Town Hall, Bradford. 


January /,: 1925 © 


BRIDLINGTON.— Jan, 25.—For alterations and additions 
to the police station at Bridlington, for the East Riding 
of Yorkshire County Council. Deposit £1 1s. The County — 
architect, County Hall, Beverley. he 

CARMARTHEN. —Jan. 27.—For erection of the followyas 4 
houses, for the Carmarthen Rural District Council, viz.: — 
Llanarthney Parish, fourteen houses near Gorslas and four- 
teen houses at Cefneithin ; St. Clears Parish, eight houses 
near Brittania Terrace; St. Ishmael Parish, two houses at _ 
Ferryside. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. D. Thomas, architect, — 
Quay Street, Ammanford. . 

CARNARVON. —Jan. 17.—For erection of 100 houses at 


arte Ser 


Caehampton, Carnarvon, for the Corporation. Deposit oy 
£2 2s. Mr. R. Lloyd s ones, architect, 14 Market Street, 
Carnarvon. ¥ 


Cuarp.—Jan. 12.—For erection of twenty-four, or any 
smaller number in multiple of four class A houses. and the | 
construction of street works and sewers, for the Corporation. / — 
Send names before noon on January 12 to Mr. BE.” Wee 
Hearn, borough surveyor, Municipai Offices, Chard. ey 

CrEpiIton.——For the. erection of the whole or any portion — as 


houses), foc the Crediton Tural District Counsell Messrs. a 
Ellis, Son & Bowden, F.S.I., architects and surveyors, Body . 
ford Chambers, Exeter. 

Cricciera.—Jan. 14.—For erection of twenty ia 
houses, and for the construction of roadway, footpaths, 
sewers, &c., required in laying out the site, for the Criccie 
Urban District Council. Deposit £4 4s. Messrs. O. M 
Roberts & Son, M.S.A., architects, Bank Place, Portmadoc. 

Crowie.—Jan. 13.—For erection of twenty houses, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. G. Sinclair, architect, a 
2 Church Parade; Crowle. sf 

DarrmMoutH.—For erection of a block of twelve flats” ate 
Higher Street, also twenty-two houses at Avory’s Meadow. jl 
Messrs. W. G. Couldrey & Son, architects, 19 Palace 
Avenue, Paignton. 4 - 

Dewssury.—Jan, 14._-For erection of a physics labora- 
tory and lavatories at: the Wheelwright Grammar Schools. 
Messis. C.' H. Marriott, Son & Shaw, Church Street 
Chambers, Dewsbury. 

EpINBURGH.—“Jan. 


12..-For the demolition of the old 
dwelling house and entrance lodge, known jas Rosefield Cot- 
tage, Portobello, for the Edinburgh Town Council. Mr, 
J. A. Williamson, A.R.1I.B.A., city “architect, Public Works 
Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh. ad 
EpMOoNTON.—Jan. 11.—For supply and delivery on the 
site of the works. of widening Silver Street of about one — 
hundred tons of British rolled steel joists, made of British . 
steel, for the Edmonton Urban District Council. Mr. C. 
Brown, A.M.I.C.E., engineer, Town Hall, Edmonton. 
Gatesurap.—Jan. 19. For the extension of the post 
office and telephone exchange at Gateshead. Deposit £113. 
H.M. Office of Works, 63. Westgate Road, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne ; : 


and the Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works,” - 
London, S. Weed. 

Goncar.—For the various works required in erection ofa 
a branch store at Leymoor, Golcar, for the Golear Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd. Also for var ious works required in addi- 1 
tions to the stores at Townend, Golcar. Messrs. Lunn & © 
Kaye, architects and surveyors, Milnsbridge. ad 

‘HanprortH.—Jan. 1¢.—For erection of nine dwelling — 
houses and sets of outbuildings on the Handforth estate, fora 
che Cheshire County Council, Send applications by Janu- i 
ary 10 to the County Land Agent, County Estate Office, ed 
16 Nicholas Street, Chester. z 

Haverton Hiti.—Jan. 15.—For erecting a police-station — 
at Haverton Hill, for the Durham County Council. ae 
A. E. Brookes, county surveyor and architect, Shire Hall, 
Durham. 

HuppERSFIELD.—Jan. 21.—For erection oy a “thres sgn 
warehouse and offices in Springwood Street, for Messrs. 
Jennens, Welch & Co., Ltd. Messrs. J. Berry & Sons, * 
architects and surveyors, 3 Market Place, Huddersfields 

Hvuti.—Jan. 11.—For the erection of additional build- 
ings at Cottingham Sanatorium, Hull. Deposit £1 1s. The © 
Head Post Office, Hull, and the Director of Contracts, H. M. Bb. 
Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. w 

Lonpon.—Jan. 13.—Foér sundry repairs to the exterior ; 
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of the Relief Offices at 38 St. Luke’s Road, Westbourne Parke 4 
W., for the Kensington Board of Guardians. Mr. W. Hae 
Stephens, clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Marloes Road, Kensing- 
ton, W. 8. : 

Lonpon-—Jan, 12.—For small alterations to scullery at 4 
St. James’s Infirmary, Ouseley Road, Balham, S.W. 12, for a - 
the Guardians of Wandsworth- ror Mr. F.. J. Curtis, 
clerk, Union Offices, St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 18. 
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LOW PRICES, BEST WORK. 


THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd., 


38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
18 Mount Street, Manchester. 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


Telephone ; Museum 4931. 


Experienced Men 


oO sent to all parts. 


SMEATON & SONS 


REGISTERED PLUMBERS, SANITARY, 
HEATING, AND HOT WATER 
ENGINEERS. 


ienatea| 


recA 
Vn 

Ag 
he 


EIGHT CHIMNEYS RECENTLY BUILT BY CUSTODIS, LTD. 


a Si 


fi 
ao 


Mn ARO 


Sanitary Surveys and Reports. 
Personal Supervision. Special 


chars . . ‘ id an yi * 
mares SC 8re- CUSTODI Ss, EE: ; £opy STONE Attention to Maintenance Work. 
119 Victoria Street, 


TELEGRAMS —Sustodomus Sowest: Weg TuangTER, c.w.1, | 27 LAMB’S CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.C. i. 


BEAUDEXOL 


SUPER WATER PAINT 
IN 40 STANDARD SHADES. 


7 dearees 
Blackle ad 
6B ee oftest) 


9 H oS 


SPECIFY for the following reasons :— 
BEAUDEXOL possesses the 


limit of obliterating and covering 
power and is therefore the 


ye cheapest. 


BEAUDEXOL finishes with a 
’ font 


surface of unequalled beauty 
and is therefore satisfying. 


rchitects BEAUDEXOL dries hard and 
¢3 Builders is therefore the most effective 


and economical decoration for 


the internal walls and ceilings 
ieee ) of houses, churches, schools, 


hospitals and halls. 


"Drawing Office Suppliers 


6d. each, 5/8 per dozen. 


Tint Books and Samples sent on application. 


BROWN & CRITCHLEY, LTD., 


LENZIE, SCOTLAND. 
WENUS 3 Lower Clap ton Ro2 d VS. yt Telegrams: Walpa, Lenzie. Telephone : 51 Kirkintilloch, 


22 


Lonpon.-—-Jan. 13.—For providing and setting of one © 
30-ioot by 8-foct steel] Lancashire steam boiler and fittings; | 


also for extension of boiler-house at the Southwark Hospital, 
East Dulwich Grove, S.E., for the Guardians of Southwark 
Union. Mr. A. P. S$. Smith, clerk, Union Offices, Ufford 
Street, Blackfriars, 8.K. ; : 

Lvuron.—Jan. 15.—For erection of twelve houses in Strat- 
ford Road, on their Dunstable Road housing site, for the 
Town Council. The quantities are for a block of «four 
houses, and. contractors are invited to tender for three blocks 
of the same design situated on adjoining sites. Deposit £2: 
Mr. B. C, Deacon, chairman of the Board of Architects 
55 King Street, Luton, 

Maurpy.—Jan. 19.—The West Riding Education Com- 
mittee invite whole tenders for the following works: Maltby 
Council school—Temporary accommodation, erection of cloak- 
rooms, teachers’ room, &c. The West Riding Education 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Gee ’ 

Mipp.eron-1N-WHarrepars.—Jan, 15.—The West Rid- 
ing Public Health and Housing Committee invite tenders 
for the following works at the Sanatorium: (1) Laying out 
of grounds (landscape gardener’s work); (2) conversion of 


Army huts into workshop, stores, and nurses’ quarters: 
plumber, and painter) ; | 


(trades: Bricklayer, carpenter, 
(3) construction of macadamised roads and asphalted paths ; 
(4) composite flooring. The West Riding Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

MiIruisie.—Jan. 
at Millisle. 
Street, Belfast. . 

NoRTHALLERTON.—-For erection and drainage work of 
thirty houses, for the Romanby housing scheme of the 
Northallerton Rural District Council. Builderg:may tender 
for the whole of the thirty houses, or for “a less number, but 
not less than: two houses. Migr be A REE BAS 
Northallerton. 

NorturieeT.—_Jan. 17.—For erection of 124 houses (or 
any lesser number) on the Northfleet House Estate, for the 
Urban District Council. The site on its south side abuts 
on the South-Kastern and Chatham Railway line and is a 
quarter of a mile by main London Road from Northfleet 
Station. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. G. BE. Clay, A.R-I.B;A., 
Crescent House, Gravesend. 

NorrrncHam,—Jan. 11.—For converting No. 28 Chaucer 


Masonic Hall 
Aickin, architect, 20 Rosemary 


é1.—,For erection of va 
OAM pe x AN 


Linton, 


Street into medical inspection centre, for the Education — 


Committee. Deposit £1. 
Guildhall, Nottingham, 

Rapwrin.—For erection of six cottages at Radwell 
(Herts), for the Hitchin Rural District Council. (Messrs. 
Bennett & Bidwell, architects, 2 Leys Avenue, Letchworth 
(Herts). Send applications and £1 1s. deposit to Mr. 
A. EK. Passingham, clerk, 5 Bancroft, Hitchin, Herts. 

Ruesy.-—Jan. 14.—For the erection of a publie con- 
venience in Church Street, for the Rugby Urban District 
Council. My. J. H. Sharp, surveyor, Benn Buildings, High 
Street, Rugby. 

Sxrpron.—Jan. 14.—For the following work in connec- 
tion with their housing scheme, for the Urban District 
Council: (1) Erection of eight parlour houses and ten 
scullery houses in land ‘off Carleton Road ; (2) road-making 
and sewering. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. Aldridge, surveyor, 
Town Hall, Skipton. ; 

SoutHwick.— Jan. 27.—For erection of twenty-eight 
houses being the first instalment of the housing scheme for 
- 100 houses, for the Southwick Urban District Council. Con- 
tractors may tender for any number of houses from four to 
the complete scheme. Mr. G. W. Warr, architect and sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Southwick, Sussex. 

Starrorp._Jan. 12.—For erection of fifty houses of the 
parlour type on the Lammascote housing estate, for the Cor- 
poration. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. W. Plant, borough engineer 
and surveyor, Borough Hall, Stafford. 

Stocxporr._-Jan. 10.-For the labour and materials 
required in erection’ of a motor-ambulance garage at the 
Fire Station, Mersey. Square, for the Watch Committee. 
Mr. H. Hamer, A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Stockport. 

Stroop.—-Jan. 13.—For work connected with the pyo- 
vision of additional lavatory accommodation at Lorne Villa, 
32 Bryant Road, for the Guardians. Mr. G. E. Bond, archi- 
tect, 584 High Street, Rochester. 

SUTTON (Surrey).—Jan, 21.—-For pulling down the 
buildings known as ‘‘ Little Russells’’ and the ‘‘ Croshams,”’ 
situate in Carshalton Road, for the Sutton War Memorial 
Committee. Deposit 5s. Mr. J. W. Stanley Burmester, 
architect, 13 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1; or 
“Fairholme,’’ Grange Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


Mr. A. Dale, city yarchitect, 
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THuRcROFT.—For all-trades in the erection of a proposed 
house and shop at Thurcroft, near Rotherham. Mr. Robert 
Bloor, 157 Castleford Road, Normanton, Yorks. ae 

TimpPEeRLEy.—Jan, 11.—For erection of twenty-five houses 
(‘“B” type) and the construction of roads and sewers 
the township of Timperley, for the Bucklow Rural Distri 
Council. Deposit £2. Messrs. Halliday, Paterson & Agat 
architects, 14 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 

Torquay.—Jan. 14.For erection in concrete of sev 
five houses on the Westhill Estate, for the Town Counc 
Contractors may tender for all or any number of the houses: 
Mr. J. E. Knapman, Housing Clerk and Registrar, Tow 
Hall, Torquay. on a Ree aaa 

Woopsrinen.—Jan. 14.For the erection of houses - 
all or any of the following parishes, for the Woodbrid 
Rural District Council :—Alderton, six houses; Bawds 
two; Bredfield, four; Bromeswell, four; Melton, ten ; Shi 
tisham, two; Tuddenham, two; Ufford, ten. The hous 
will be built in pairs. (Mi. E. H. Payne, A.R.I.B.A 
il John Street, Bglford Row, London, W.C, 1).  S« 
-appheation and £1 1s. deposit by January 14 to Mr. G 
Kell, clerk to the Council, Board Room, Woodbridge. 


TENDERS. — 
> BATHS | 


For the extension of engine-room at electricity 
station, for the Town Council. 
J. Lone & Sons (accepted) 


GIRVAN. , 
For the erection of sixty houses, for the Town Council. 


Accepted tenders. 
R. London, Glasgow (excavator, brick, , 


genera’ 


£5,798 


&e¢.) : : ; “ ibs 

W. Paton & Son, Ayr (carpenter and 
jomer) gS Tis: ; ; 

W. Auld & Sons, Ayr (plumber) 


W. & H. Steel & W. Black, Girvan 
(slater and voughcast) 

W. A. Vass, Ayr (plasterer) 

W. Paterson, Girvan (painter) ; : 

Bailhe & Telfer, Garnethill (glazier) . 


KIRKINTILLOCH. 
For the erection of houses, for the Town Council. — 
Accepted tenders. | 
W. Section. 
J. Porter & Son ‘(excavator and brick- 


work) : : } 5 ; . £38,118 

J. Peter & Son (carpenter and joiner) 28,894 

~ J. Somerville (plumber) : i : 11,249" 
H. Arbuckle & Son (slater) 7,644 
J. Stewart (plasterer) : . 6,498 
Logan & Gray (painter) . : . 7 eee) ee 

. E. Section. Be 


Neil Kerr & Son (excavator 
work) . * 


and brick- 


Cochrane Bros. (carpenter and. joiner) ©, 30,322, 
W. Hendry & Son (plumber) 11,946 
R. Ewing (slater) ; : 9,028 
A. Somerville (plasterer) 6,969 | 


Logan & Gray (painter) . t » Se 


MOLD. ae 

For the erection of fifty-lour houses (twenty-eight pi 

and twenty-six non-parlour), for the Urban | 
Counceil., 

TT “ROBERTS“4& Oo:, 


Mold (provisionally 
accepted) ; ; ‘ : i 


£58,020 
- SAFFRON WALDEN. 
- For the erection of thirty-three B type houses (bein 
fivst portion of their housing scheme) at the 
Road site, for the Corporation. Mr, A, H. 
borough surveyor, Saffron Walden, a, 
Antony Fasey & Son 
James White 
Mason & Son 
Joseph Custerson 
Bell & Sons . Mele Me Niece Wie cd 0) 
Covison & Son, Camnbridge (accepted). 
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“The DELTA METAL COMPANY, Lr. 


East Creenwich, London, S.E.10. 
perl ALMA: FOR ART METAL WORK. 


>» EXTRUDED BARS 
AND SECTIONS 
g “DELTA BRAND,” in Brass, Bronze, Copper, &0. 


PRAGUE-HAYCOCK Lea. 


PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS. 


lls of Quantities, Estate Plans, Particu- 

rsof Sale, Reproductions of Architectural 

rawings, and every class of Lithographic 
and Letterpress Printing, 


Many year's connected with the late firm of W. H: Lascelles 
& Co., of Bunhill Row. Telephone Dalston 1388. 


Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N, 


EXPERTS IN HICH-CLASS JOINERY. 
Alterations & Decorations. ESTIMATES 


FREE. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 

| Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL 

‘ WORK, as testified by its use for upwards of three 

centuries. 

k WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines 

F) CHEAPNESS With GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN CoLourR. 

# For Prices and other Particulars apply to F. St. B. 

GREGORIE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, WELDON, 
KETTERING. 


Efficiency, Promptitude G &xcellence.” 


XTE ONLY ADDRESS :— 


) & 70 Dean St., Soho, London, W. 1. 


Celephone: GERRARD 3274, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


aD 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors 


vy. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
| Ohimmeys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams: 


a SECURITY £9,304,732 


‘| URSE. NOTTINGHAM." 


INSURANCE’ Cc” 


is bs eta 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Catalogue (231) Free. 


BATHS, 
WASH-HOUSE 
FITTINGS 


COOKING 
APPARATUS. 


45 Dale Street, Liverpool. 
155 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 


Chief Administration— 

5 & 7 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
BURGLARY. ACCIDENTS. MOTOR CARS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. MARINE. 


Insurance against BOILER EXPLOSION and 
ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 


BUILDINGS STEAM CLEANED. 


Improved Process. No Injury to the Fabric. 


THE STEAM CLEANING CORPORATION, 


9a Little James St., Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C. 1 


i Head Offices: 


T. BRADFORD & CO. 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER 


ritish Traders’ Association 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


magers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 

9 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C. 

12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

\subscription of £1 5s. per annum entitles the Member t« 

itatus peports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 

1 Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa 

nonthe books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 

xette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 
STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVE'Y. 

JESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS! 


GREAVES’ 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


Ground BLUE LIAS LIME 


Established 1840, 
23 Coventry | 


BIRMINGHAM HARBURY, WARWICKSHIRE. 


WHITLEY PARTNERS 


RAILWAY WORKS, 
LEEDS, 


Sole Makers of the ORIGINAL 

and only GENUINE PEET’S 

PATENT FULL-WAY STOP 
VALVE, in Brass and Iron. 


TWENTY-THREE DIFFERENT SIZES. 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR 


N ATE Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 
R for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete (nstallations. 


| 73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Telephones (71 Chatham 


ESTABLISHED 


(Watershed, Chatham. 
Mezrams { t OVER A CENTURY, 


Boreholes Cent, London, 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


OGILVIE & CO. ade ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, 


TRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


chide. for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON : 9 VICTORIA 8T., 8.¥h 


OFFICE 


PATENT STEEL ROLLING 


SHUTTERS 


Car and Bus Depots, 
Generating Stations, 
Boiler Houses, 
Harbour Warehouses 
Core Ovens, 
Garages, and 
Entrances Generally. 


On Admiralty, War Office and other Lists, 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON 


Radnor Works, TWICKENHAM 


GLASGOW: MANCHESTER: 
121 West George St. 90 Deansgate. 


| and SELENITIC PLASTER. |C ARNARVON 
; GREAVES, BULL & LAKIN, LTD. | GREY SLATES. 


From RHOS SLATE QUARRY (Capel Curig) 
and BETTWS-Y-COED Slate & Slab Quarry. 


JOHN J. RILEY, DECANWY, N. Wales, 
@) SESS SESE ES SISIESE SESS SISASS|S|STSS) 


5} For PHOTOGRAPHY of all kinds, 
a SEND TO | 
2 LANGFIER 
= Commercial Dept., = 
&} 343 Finchley Rd, Hampstead, N.W.3 
G} Phore: 1250 HAMPSTEAD. G) 
S) 8) 5) 5) 6) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5} 
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| WROT IRONWORK. 


Gates and Railings, Verandahs and Porches, 
Builders’ Ironwork, General Smithing and Fcrgings. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL WORK. 


Wire Rope Suspension Bridges, Roof Principals, 
| Doors. Staircases, and General Framed Structures. 


E.W. SWEET & CO., Engineers, 


| FISHPONDS, BRISTOL. 
Stecial attention given to Repetition Work. 
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FOUNDED 1869. 

Incorporating ‘‘The Contract Reporter,’ 1886. 


“(he Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.’’ 
**The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 14, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be re- 
sponsible for the safety of those sent, though every 
reasonable care will be taken. Contributors will be paid 
at our fixed rate unless a specific agreement is made, 
and contributors should state when writing whether they 
require payment. No payment will be made until after 
publication. A commission to prepare articles or draw- 
ings does not imply acceptance or approval unt the 
actual matter sent has been approved by the Editor. 
Where photographs are sent for publication the senders 
must state at the outset if copyright fees for publication 
are due to the photographer. If no such statement is 
made the sender of such photographs will be held to 


have undertaken to pay any fees which may be legally 
demandable. 


TENDERS, &c. 

*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. 
on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AUDENSHAW.—Jan. 24.—For erection and completion of 
stone lych gate, at the main entrance to the churchyard of 
St. Stephen’s, Audenshaw, for the War Memorial Committee. 
Deposit 5s. Mr. W. Brooks, 136 Trafalgar Street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

BrsHop Svurron.—Jan, 18.—For erection of fourteen 
houses at Bishop Sutton, for the Clutton Rural District 
Council. The houses will be built in pairs, and tenders 
may be for one or more pairs, not exceeding seven. Messrs. 
Thomas & .Morgan & Partners, architects, 23 Gelliwastad 
Road, Pontypridd. 

BoLton-UPON-DEARNE.—Jan. 24.—For the erection of 
seventy-seven dwelling houses and the roads and sewers in 
connection therewith in Furlong Road, for the Urban Dis- 
trict Council. The sites immediately adjoin the highway 
from Bolton-upon-Dearne to Goldthorpe, and are about a 
quarter cf a mile from Bolton-upon-Dearne Station, Mid. 
and N.E. Railway. Messrs. Garside & Pennington, archi- 
tects, Ropergate, Pontefract. 

BriDewater.—Jan. 15.—For alterations to, and the 
conversion into three cottages of, the building in Friars 
Court, adjoining Cannington Court, Bridgwater, for the 
Somerset County Council, Send application and £1 1s. 
deposit not later than January 15 to Messrs. Samson & 
Colthurst, architects, 51 High Street, Bridgwater. | 

BripLineton.—Jan, 25.—For alterations and additions 
to the police station at Bridlington, forthe East Riding 
of Yorkshire County Council. Deposit £1 1s. The County 
architect, County Hall, Beverley. 

CarmartHEn.—Jan. 27.—For erection of the following 
houses, for the Carmarthen Rural District Council, viz. : 
Llanarthney Parish, fourteen houses near Gorslas and four- 
teen houses at Cefneithin; St. Clears Parish, eight houses 
near Brittania Terrace; St. Ishmael Parish, two houses at 
Ferryside. Deposit £2 2s.. Mr. D, Thomas, architect, 
Quay Street, Ammanford 


J anuary 14, 192] : 


Dorcuester.—Jan. 27.—For altering the East block at 
the R.H.A. Barracks into a large drill hall and adminis 
tration block for the 4th Battalion Headquarters; the pro- 
vision of Sergeant-Instructor’s quarters, and other work, for 
the Dorset Territorial Force Association. Deposit £3 3s, 
Mr. F. T.: Maltby, A.M.1.C.E., Dorchester. ~ eS) 

Firr.—Jan. 30.—Fife Education Authority  inyi 
tenders for the following:—Park Road School, Ros 
Electric lighting, heating work, and painter work; 
gates New School, heating work. Deposit £1 1s, [ 
R. H. Motion, architect, Union Bank Chambers, Dunfe 
line. Mr. C. R. Douglas, surveyor, 15 East Po: 
Dunfermline. a 


ae, 
GATESHEAD.—Jan. 19.—For the extension of the post 


office and telephone exchange at Gateshead. Deposit £1 : 
H.M. Office of Works, 63 Westgate Road, Newcastle- 
Tyne; and the Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, 
London, S.W. 1. a 

GuiamorGan.—Jan. 17.—The Glamorgan Education. 
Authority desire to contract: for the following works, su A 
ject to their usual general conditions:—1.—Port Talb 
Intermediate School, fencing of playing field at Talb 
2.—Three Crosses Council School, new casement windows. for 
mixed department ; 3.—Lower Loughor Council School, new 
folding partition; 4.—Dinas Isaf School site, Edmonstow 
near Penygraig, erecting reinforced concrete post and wi 
fence; 5.—New Infants’ Department at Kingsbridge, 
Gowerton ; 6.—Penrhiwfer Council School, minor rep. 
Mr. H. D. Rowland, assistant secretary to the Educa 
Committee, Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff. . 

GiamorGan.—Jan. 19.—For taking down parapet walls 
of the Ynis-y-Bont Bridge on the Neath and Ystradgynlais 
Road, and providing and erecting iron railings in pla 
thereof, for the Glamorgan County Council. Mr. W. E. | 
Allen, deputy clerk, Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff. 

HemswortH.—Hemsworth Rural District Council 
vite tenders in whole or separate trades for the erection 
completion of Great Houghton (near Barnsley) ho 
scheme, ninety-four houses, Grimethorpe (near Barnesle 
housing scheme, sixty-eight houses, of various types, a: 
the making of roads and construction of sewers in con: 
tion with their Housing Schemes in Great Houghton ai 
Grimethorpe, near Barnsley. The Council also desire 
contractors to submit prices for blocks of ten and twen 
houses. Deposit £1 1s. Messrs. W. H. Wagstaff & Son 
architects, 57 Salter Gate, Chesterfield, or Mr. R. Hig 
bottom, Shepherd’s Lane, Thurnscce, near Rotherham. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—J an. 21.—For erection of a three- 
warehouse and offices in Springwood Street, for Me 


pletion of ten houses at Pannal and twelve houses | 
Hampsthwaite (all trades), for the Rural District Cou 
of Knaresborough. Tenders are also invited for the 
out at Pannal (street and sewer). Messrs. W. Hill & § 
architects, 38 Albion Street, Leeds. es 

Lvuton.—Jan. 15.—For erection of twelve houses in Stra 
ford Road, on their Dunstable Road housing site, for , 
Town Council. The quantities are for a block of four 
houses, and contractors are invited to tender for three bl 
of the same design situated on adjoining sites. Depo 
Myr. B. C. Deacon, chairman of the Board of Arch 
33 King Street, Luton. 

Luton.—Feb, 8.—For erection of a new Post Office 
Telephone Exchange. Deposit £1.1s. The Head 
Office, Luton, or the Director of Contracts, H.M. O 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, Westminster, London, S.W. 

Matrsy.—Jan. 19.—The West Riding Education Co 
mittee invite whole tenders for the following works: Malt 
Council school—Temporary accommodation, erection of el 
rooms, teachers’ room, &¢. The West Riding Educati 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 1 a. 

M1ppLETON-IN-WHARFEDALE.—Jan. 15.—The West 
ing Public Health and Housing Committee invite ten 
for the following works at the Sanatorium: (1) Laying 
of grounds (landscape gardener’s work) ; (2). conversion © 
Army huts into workshop, stores, and nurses’ qua 
(trades: Bricklayer, carpenter, plumber, and pain 
(3) construction of macadamised roads and asphalted pa’ 
(4) composite flooring. The West Riding Architect, Cot 
Hall, Wakefield. yas 

Mruiiste.—Jan, 31.—For erection of a Masonic I 
at Millisle Mr. C. A. Aickin, architect, 20 Rosemé 
Street, Belfast. mS ’ 
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THE MOST EFFICIENT 


VAUGHAN’S 
PURE BITUMEN 


DAMP-PROOF COURSES 


Made from Highest-Grade Materials. 
Extensively specified for Important 
Contracts, Housing Schemes, etc. 


ROOFING FELTS 


6 REXOID ”? SELF-FINISHED BITUMEN 


“NUREX” SMOOTH, FLEXIBLE FELT FOR 


SUPERIOR BITUMEN 
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LOW PRICES. BEST WORK. 


THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd., 


38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
18 Mount Street, Manchester. 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


MOTOR LORRIES 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, DO YOUR WN 
HAULAGE. 


UNDERSLATING, Etc. WE CAN SUPPLY YOUR WANTS. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF MOTOR VEHICLE IN 
STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


LET US ADVISE AND SUPPLY YOU. 


DODD & CRUMPLIN, 


29 GT. PULTENEY STREET, 
LONDON, W.1._ . 


Phone: Gerrard 1316. 


ROOFING AND SARKING. 
“DURITE” 


For Samples, etc., apply to Manufacturers : 
H. R. VAUGHAN & CO. Ltd., 
‘{Dept. A) Works: GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


Preston, Lancs, and Bishop Auckland. 


Grams: “ Dodd, Goldenouse. London.” 


HMA 


“PIGUS” PLYWOOD 


LIGHT, STRONG, 


Platers’ Shed at Large 
Shipbuilding Yard, 
coated with 
“Bitumastic” Solution. 


“BITUMASTIC”? 


Rezd. Trade Mark. 


Lengthens Life of Steel and Iron 
Structures by Preventing Rust. 


WATERPROOF 


EASILY WORKED. 


Specially suitable for : 


PANELLING 
CEILINGS 
DOORS 
CUPBOARDS, Etc. 


It lasts longer, dries quicker, goes much 
further, and costs less than oil paints. 
Although hitherto obtainable in Black 
only; Red, Brown, and Green shades 
can now be supplied possessing the 
lasting qualitiesof the Black, with thead- 
ditional advantage of permanent colour. 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD., 


§ LivERPOoL: 27 Exchange Chambers, Bixteth St. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Leeds, 
NEWCASTLE-ON- 1 YNE: Consett Chmbs. Pilgrim St. Manchester, Birmingham, Hull, Cardiff, Dublin, New York, etc. 
also CANT & KEMP, 52 St. Enoch Sq. Glasgow. Telegrams: “ Bitumastic.” 


UUTIDTITEITIITUETUDUTETOTEUTETIUTEIE EU PUD 


Prices and Samples of the Sole Agents 


C. LEARY & CO. 


Lonpon: 85 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 3, 


Telephones in Every Office. 
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Norturirer.—Jan. 17.—For erection of 124 houses (or 


any lesser number) on the Northfleet House Estate, for the 

. Urban District Council. The site on its south side abuts 
on the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway line and is a 
quarter of a mile by main London Road from Northfleet 
Station. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. G. E. Clay, A.R.I.B.A., 
Crescent House, Gravesend. 

QuEENSBURY. —Jan. 26.—For erection of thirty Hoi! 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. Herbert F. Sharpe, 
architects, Old Bank Chambers, Great Horton; and Messrs, 
John Drake & Son, architects, Queensbury. 

Sovuruwick.—Jan. 27.—For erection of twenty-eight 
houses being the first instalment of the housing scheme for 
100 houses, for the Southwick Urban District Council. Con- 
tractors may tender for any number of houses from four to 
the eomplete scheme. Mr. G, W. Warr, architect and sure 
veyor, Town Hall, Southwick, Sussex. 

Sronp.—Jan. 15.—For erection of houses in connection 
with the housing scheme on ‘‘ The Pads”’ site, for the Stone 
Urban District Council, including the preliminary work 
and road-making. Send application by January 15 to Mr. 
C. H. Matthews, clerk, Westbridge House, Stone, Staffs. 

Sutrron (Surrey).—Jan, 21.—For pulling down the 
buildings known as ‘‘ Little Russells’’ and the “‘ Croshams,”’ 
situate in Carshalton Road, for the Sutton War Memorial 
Committee. Deposit 5s. Mr. J. W. Stanley Burmester, 
architect, 13 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 8.W. 1; or 
“Fairholme,’? Grange Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


TENDERS. 
FINCHLEY. 


conversion of fives courts at  Christ’s College, 
Finchley, into workshop for the Education Committee 


For 


of the County Council of Middlpsex. Mr. H: G. 

Crothall, F.R.I.B.A., oe Architect, 
W. Lacey: . £1,995 0 0 
A. Monk : 1,915 0 0 
W. Lawrence & Son . 1798-<03.20 
Brand Pettit & Co. . UL 7CasA0- 0 
Mattock Bros. . : 1,740 0 0 
W. Gibson & Co... 1,697 0 0 
C. J. Newby & Bros, . 1,660 0 0 
Ct wae: : : 1,497 0 0 
Wm. Crosby & Sons . ; 1,458 8 6 
H. Knicut & Son (recommended) . 1,451 0 90 

WALTHAMSTOW. 

For painting, distempering, and varnishing, &c., to the 
interior of the single-storey buildings, Chapel End 
Schools. Contract No. 2. Mr. H.. Prosser, M.§.A., 
Architect to the Education Committee. 

A. G. Barton, ‘ j £395 0 0 
S. Blow, Ltd. 364 10 0 
J. & J. Dean 345 0 0 
J. Sands : : 340 0 0 
EK. Fuller & Son . 330 0 O 
Lucas Bros. . : , : ‘ : ; 289. 0 0 
F. E. McBripzr, Walthamstow, : EH. 17 
(accepted) ; ; ‘ : ‘ red ay coms Pa, 


For additions to out-offices at the Markhouse Road Girls’ 
School. Mr. H. Prosser, M.S.A., Architect to the Edu- 


cation Committee. 


J. Sands ; ; i 2 , £350 0 0 
J. & J. Dan, Walthamstow, E. 17 
(accepted) . ; : P : 265 0 0 


For painting, distempering, and varnishing the interior of 
the Chapel End school (3-floor block). Contract No. 1. 


Mr. H. Prosser, M.S.A., Architect to the Education 

Committee. 
S. Blow, Ltd. £934 10 0 
J. Sands ; 860 0 O 
A. G. Barton : 824 0 0 
E. Fuller & Son. 795 0 0 
F. E. McBride 16% 10°00" 
J. & Di- Dean : : : m y : 649 0 0 
Lucas’ Bros., Walthamstow, E. 17 

(acceipted) . ; ; ; ; A 631 0 0 


For painting, distempering, and varnishing, &c., to the 
interior of the board room and offices of the Waltham! 
stow Education Committee. Mr, H. Prosser, M.S.A., 
Architect to the Education Committee, 

J. & J. Dean 


: or eno: <0) 
J. Sanps, Walthamstow, E. 17 (accepted) - 
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WIDFORD. 


For rebuilding Widford Bridge, for the Essex Ooun 


Council. 
D. & C. Frencen, Buckhurst.. Hill — ee 
(accepted) . 4 ; - . £13,800 0 0 


General. 


Tue Millom Urban Council have unanimously confirm 
a resolution in favour of a new additional reservoir. It 
estimated to cost £50,000, and will have a storage capaci 
of twenty million gallons. The existing reservoir _ 
capacity of twenty-eight million gallons, all of which is 
usable, and during recent dry spells the supply has be 
unequal to the demand. 
Tur National Bank of Scotland are about to set 
bronze tablet at their head office in Edinburgh to e 
memorate the seventy-eight members of the staff who laid 
down their lives for their country in the recent struggl 
Details have now been arranged by Sir James Guthri 
R.S.A., and Mr. Alex. N. Paterson, F.R.L BASS 
memorial will be placed in the entrance hall of the Ban 
and a list of the names of those who fell will be inscribed, 
THE Somerset County Council last week decided to pu 
chase the Quantock Lodge estate at a cost of £23,000 f 
adaptation as a tuberculosis sanatorium in preference 
erecting a new institution on the recently-purchased es 
at Lyncombe Hill. It is estimated that the alterations 
cost a further £29,620. Messrs. Martin, Martin & W. 
Ward, of Birmingham, are to be appointed the archi 
for the necessary: alterations, &c., at Quantock Lodge, in. 
of their appointment as architects for Lyncombe Hill 
satisfactory arrangements can be made with them. 
GLASGOW Corporation on Thursday resolved, subjec 
the approval of the Scottish Board of Health, to purchz 
the brickworks at Kersland and Carsehead Dalry, at 
price of £45,000 instead of £60,000 originally asked — 
Mr. Wheatley, who submitted the proposal, stated that 
present Glasgow was not getting one-tenth of the bricks 1 
quired for its housing schemes; and those obtained 
manufactured in London at 58s. per 1,000, and carr 
brought the price up to 163s, per 1,000 delivered in Glasgoy 
It is estimated that the bricks from Dalry will cost 52. 
per 1,000 inclusive of all charges. ‘ 
Ix an article in ‘‘ To- -day and To-morrow,’’ the 
of the League of Nations Union, the editor, referring 
need for a greatly improved Consular service, states t 
a big town on the Continent a large hotel was being pu 
The ‘proprietor wanted to fit it with baths of British mz 
He asked the Consul for the name of a good bath man 
turer. The Consul telegraphed to Léndon, and receive 
official reply: ‘‘ See page — of ‘ Kelly’s Directory.’ 
he found a list of manufacturers of all kinds of iron 
nothing particular about baths. The hotel propri 
shrugged his shoulders and ordered the baths elsewhere. 
German Consulates were always able to supply accurate 
helpful information at once. 


Trade N ot 


Tue Rawlplug Co., Ltd., Lenhall Place, South K 
ton, have been awarded, ‘within a period of und 
months, two gold medals, _ one bronze medal, and 
diplomas, for’ their patent Rawlplugs. Rawlplugs 
special fibre plugs, by means of which a perfectly firs 
ture can be obtained in any material, even glass, 
sixth of the time required by the old method of 
cold chisel and a large unsightly wood plug. Oe 

Messrs. J. H. Sanxey,& Son, Lrp., Essex © 
Canning Town, recently gaye their second annual d 
to their managers, representatives, and clerical staff 
Café Monico. A company of about sixty sat down, p 
over by the chairman and. managing director, Mr. Ch 
Sankey. After dinner and speeches the whole pz 
adjourned to the London Pavilion to see ‘‘ London, Pa 
and New York,’ seats for which had been books, fo 
by the firm. 

Tue Hollinswood employees of Messrs. “Walling Shep r 
& Sons, Ltd.,. Tarmacadam manufacturers, of — Holli 
wood and Roc shdale, were recently entertained, together 1 
representatives of the Lilleshall Co., Ltd., the G.W.R. 
L. and N.W.R. Companies, and Messrs, Wilson Lovatt 
Sons, Lttd., the contractors erecting and operating 
companies’ ’asphaltic slag works, Hollinswood and Oak 
ates, to a dinner and concert, ander: ‘the direction of - 
works manager, Mr. R. Robinson, who was support 
Mr. ~J. Robina. of Messrs. The Lilleshall Co. Ws ee 
occupied the chair. About eighty persons were present, 
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JAMES GIBBONS, LTD. 


ST. JOHN’S WORKS WOLVERHAMPTON 


5] 


a 
is 


GIBBONS’ “COTTAGE” WINDOW 


WITH PATENT SLIDING SASH 


British Patents Nos. 12630/18 ; 123903/18 and 5535/19. Also patented in U.S.A., France, 
Belgium, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, India and South Africa. 


Light in Standard Sizes 
Construction from 
and Fireproof. Stock. 


All outside surfaces easily cleaned from the inside of the rooms, the sliding 
portion hinged to open inwards and fitted with attachment for locking the 
casement when partly opened for ventilation. 
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The first 
Cottages in 
Great Britain . | ay 

completed ese 
: under the Cottages . 
A Government are also fitted 
Ne Housing throughout 
y Scheme; with Gibbons’ 
X showing Locks and 
: Gibbons’ Furniture. 
B .. “Cottage” 
‘ Windows 
ne fixed. 
DY 
a FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
E 5 | 
7 
a London Office: 15 & 16 FISHER STREET, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C.1. 
y 
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Progress in English Sanitation.* 


A prrect outcome of the Great War is that we have been 
made acquainted with the hygienic condition of the people. 
If the general health of the nation can be improved and 
the period of living increased by means of knowledge 
gained at so high a price, it will go far to compensate for 
the great losses sustained. 

A report upon the physical examination of men of 
military age by the National Service Boards stated in a 
summarised general conclusion: ‘‘ Medical examinations 
showed that of every nine men of military age in Great 
Britain, on the average three were perfectly fit and 
healthy ; two were on a definitely infirm plane of health 
and strength, whether from some disability or some failure 
in development ; three were incapable of undergoing more 
than a very moderate degree of physical exertion, and 
could almost (in view of their age) be described with 
justice as physical wrecks; and the remaining man as a 
chronic invalid with a precarious hold upon life.”’ 

This statement, although referring only to men of 
military age, may be taken as a fair index of the health 
of the country generally. Surely this record does not 
vedound to the credit of a country which has for nearly 
a century been recognised as having taken the lead in all 
matters pertaining to the protection of health.. There is 
room for fear—much fear, indeed-—that our advance in 
some directions is attended with retrograde changes of a 
very deplorable nature in others. 

Health and disease are comparative terms and may 
be taken as indicating the relative capacity of a person 
to.perform the ordinary duties of life. Some of the con- 
ditions which govern the laws of health are entirely under 
the control of the individual, and, on the other hand, 
there are matters governing the health of the people over 
which the individual has little or no control. 

Ignorance constitutes to a very large extent the cause 
of neglect of these laws, and to combat this ignorance 
every effort should be made to instruct the people in the 
art of promoting health and prolonging life by observing 
the simple laws of hygiene. When. this knowledge. is 
general all else will be simple and practicable ; without it 
no real progress can be made. Bee a 

The compulsory teaching of hygiene in elementary 
schools and popular lectures at secondary schools and 
public institutions would do much to educate the people 
up to the point of recognising the community of interest 
which should exist between the individual and the nation 
generally in matters relating to health, and, in a few 
years, would have a marked effect on the general health 
of the public. 

The value of health to the nation has been recognised 
for centuries—it is the nation’s greatest asset and cannot 
be overestimated—Disraeli ‘once said: ‘* The Public 


Health is the foundation on which repose the happiness ' 


of the people and the power of a country. The care 
of the Public Health is the first duty of a statesman.’’ 

The amount of time lost from employment due to 
sickness, which also entails a huge financial loss to the 
country, ig enormous. Sir Geo. Newman, K.C.B.;, the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, in a 
recent memorandum showed that at least 12,643,936 
weeks’ work were lost through sickness during the year 
1916, or a period equal to 243,000 years. These figures 
refer only to insured persons (some 10 millions) in 
England alone, and do not include those who were absent 
from work for periods less than four days. They, 
therefore, represent only a fraction of the total losses 
occasioned by ill-health. 

Terrible were the conditions prevailing seventy-five 
to eighty years ago, and it is not to be wondered at that 
fever and disease was prevalent to an alarming extent 
throughout the country. © Epidemics of cholera and 
typhus were of frequent occurrence and the mortality 
wag enormous. In 1849 it is estimated that over 
530,000 persons in the country were attacked with 


* Extracts from the Presidential Address ‘by Mr. Nandy 


Hoskins, delivered before the Institution of Sanitary Engineers on — 


January 5. 
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cholera, alone resulting in 53,293 deaths. It is wort 
of notice that the most deadly effects were produced 
the most insanitary districts, and always in the filthi 
and most densely-populated parts of those districts. — 
Modern sanitation on a scientific basis may be s 
to date from the passing of two Acts—Towns Impro 
ments Clauses Act of 1847 and the first Public Hea 
Act in 1848. There was much to contend with in thos 
days which seriously retarded progress—the. gene 
education of the people was-of an exceedingly 
standard and superstition was rife. Disease. w 
scourge sent by the will of God. a 
In 1869 a Roya! Sanitary Commission was appoi 
and they recommended that ‘‘the present fragment: 
and confused sanitary legislation should be consolida 
The outcome of the work of the Commission was » 
principal Public Health Act, which came into being 
1875, and this, with its amendments and numerous of. 
Acts dealing with sanitary matters passed since, con 
tutes the present-day law with regard to sanitation, ¢ 
it would seem that the time is again ripe for the o 
nee of the sanitary Acts into one Public Hea 
ct. 
The sanitary condition of the country would bi 
extremely good were the laws and by-laws in this nesp 
strictly enforced and properly applied. But have 
brought our practice up to date with our theoreti 
knowledge? If so, it is somewhat disappointing that 1 
percentage of sickness in the country is so great. 
Many of the smaller districts at the present day 
in a most insanitary and neglected condition, either fre 
neglect. or financial inability, on the part of the lo 
authorities of such districts to employ full time or co 
petent officials. Their condition would appear equa 
bad with those existent in the early part of the nineteer 
century. Sanitary Acts and by-laws would appear 
have been entirely ignored. — ~ oa 
Large towns are invariably better administered w 
regard to sanitary requirements than smaller towns, a 
it might well be considered whether the gro 
together of small adjacent districts for the purp 
sanitary administration could not be enforced — 
advantage. The economy effected by the employ 
of part-time officials with little or no experience of pi 
work is frequently accomplished at the expens 
public health. ; of 
Every local sanitary authority, including 
Councils, must appoint a Medical Officer of Healt. 
is responsible to the authority for the health 
district. This is, of course, as it should be, but 1 
in the multifarious duties of a Medical Officer o 
are responsibilities as to house drainage, sev 
ventilation, housing, sanitary accommodation, an¢ 
matters as are foreign to his training as a medica 
Such work as that referred to can only be 
supervised by one who has had a practical tra 
Sanitary Engineering, and if, owing to the smalln 
the district, such an official holds a subordinate posi 
he should be responsible to the Engineer. ; 
Public health covers so wide a field that h 
needed from all,—from the physician, chemist, geolo 
engineer, and from the most humble citizen, each d 
his best in that capacity for which he is most suited 
There is yet a great scope for sanitary enginee’ 
the improvement of existing conditions. We 
perfect, and can never expect to be so in such — 
gressive science as that of sanitation, but we | 
behindhand in the practical application of our kn 
We know what is wanted to a great extent to 
improvement, and it is up to the specialis 
practical application of Sanitary Science to do 
is in their power to attain this object. ©. 
With all our knowledge, do we not find to-day, 
the ancients, that the problem of health finds its : 
in a great measure, in the observation of simple fe 
ness, or, following the counsel of the wise Hippoc 
to provide for pure air, pure water, and a pure sol 
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A Pile for every Purpose. 
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In this quaint old Church—Wimborne 
Minster—we re-cast eight bells and sup- 
plied two new ones—all in perfect tune. | 


VHAKESPEARE had no liking for-bells that were out 
of tune. There is no reason why anything but sweet | . i J. & W. STEWART make a 
music should issue from the belfry tower, for Messrs. | J. & W. STEWART put down j mecabty por Suuapenee rou 

illett and Johnston, the Bell-founders of Croydon, have | slipways for vessefs and founda- : Piling, vases ee Seam eee 

placed the old method of haphazard tuning by one so | tions for machinery, and erect : Cast-in-Place system or the 
jentific that every bell, even the smallest, is sent out : Raymond system (for which 
fect in tune. 

n the same principle—known as Canon Simpson’s—old 

ls which are cracked, or otherwise faulty in tune, can 2S 

recast and perfect harmony of tone produced. Write for Booklet. 


ee id cctradin eritele. J. & W. STEWART, 
r Re-inforced Concrete Specialists, 
Gillett & Sobnston, 12 BERKELEY. STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Founders of many famous bells, 
Established 1844. 


Cropodon. | 


Group of completed Piles with their shells ready for the footings. 


structures of all kinds in steel they are the sole Licensees in 


and/or re*inforced concrete. i the United Kingdom) or the 
: pre-cast moulded system. « 


Also at DUBLIN and BELFAST. 
Telephone: Mayfair 306-9. Telegrams: “Cymplecks,’Piccy, London.” 


“Poilite” roof weighs 
250% less than a roof of 
natural slates. : 


A “Poilite” roof is extremely 
strong, durable, fire - resisting, 
weatherproof and yet weighs 50% 
| less than a roof of Welsh natural 
eB slates. In these days of high 
transport costs this is a factor of 
great importance. A _ propor- 
tionately lighter understructure is 
also rendered possible by the use 
of “ Poilite” tiles, thus promoting 
economy in building construction. 
Bell’s ‘‘Poilite’’ Standard Tiles are 
the result of many years practical 
experience in adapting Asbéstos 
Fibre combined with the Best 


London Portland Cement to the 
needs of the Building World. 3 


BELL’S UNITED ASBESTOS Co. Ltd., 


Pioneers of the World’s Asbestos Industry. Est; 187% a 
SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON, S.E. 1. 


YY 
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Health Ministry’s Housing Report. 
New housing schemes submitted to the Ministry during 
the fortnight ended December 31 numbered forty-nine, 
‘bringing the total number of schemes submitted to 11,441. 
The schemes approved now number 11,062, and comprise 
-about 57,611 acres. 

Fifty-nine lay-out schemes were submitted and.forty- 
nine were approved during the fortnight, bringing the 
total number of lay-outs submitted to 7,005, and number 
approved to 6,423. \ 

House plans representing 1,881 houses were submitted 


and plans for 1,669 houses approved. ‘The total number - 


of houses represented in all plans now submitted is 
‘284,480, and in the plans approved 268,002. 

During the fortnight tenders were submitted for 3,088 
houses. . Tenders for 2,538 were approved, bringing the 
total number of houses in tenders submitted to 182,873, 
and in tenders approved to 169,235. Contracts have been 
signed for 137,857 houses. 


Fire Risks. 


H.M. tue Kine has appointed a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the existing provision for: 

(1) The avoidance of loss from fire, including the 
regulations dealing with the constructions of buildings, 
dangerous processes, and fire risks generally; (2) the 
extinction of outbreaks of fire, including the control and 
maintenance of fire brigades in Great Britain, and -to 
report what changes are necessary, in order to secure the 
best possible protection of life and property against risks 
from fire. The Commission will be composed as follows: 
Sir Percival Maitland Laurence (Chairman); Mr, J. T. 
Burns, Secretary and late President of the Professional 
Fire Brigades’ Association; Sir Vincent Henry Penalver 
‘Caillard, director of Messrs. Vickers, Ltd.; Mr. Arthur 
Lewis Dixon, Assistant Secretary, Home Office; Sir 
Maurice Fitzmaurice, consulting engineer, formerly chief 
engineer to the London County Council; Captain Vivian 
Leonard Henderson, M.C., M.P.; Sir Joseph Ernest 
Petavel, Director of National Physical Laboratory; Mr. 
Hedley Peters, President of the National Fire Brigades’ 
Association ; Lieutenant-Commander Sir Sampson Sladen, 
R.N., formerly chief officer of the London Fire Brigade ; 
Mr. Henry Stilgoe, M.I.C.E., chief engineer Metropoli- 
tan Water Board; and Lieutenant-Colonel Guy Symonds, 
D.S.O. In addition there will be representatives. of the 
‘County Councils Association, the Association of Munici- 
pal Corporations, and of the Fire Offices Committee. 

[We hope that nothing will be done to stiffen the pro- 
visions against fire in the London area, as. they are 
already both complete and onerous. ] 


Housing News. 


The Malling Rural Council have passed -plans for ten 
cottages proposed to be erected in Aylesford Road, Ayles- 
ford, for Messrs. A. E. Reed & Co., Ltd. 


It was decided by the Southwick Urban District Council, 
last week, to borrow £130,000 for the erection of 168 houses. 
It was stated that there was only one bricklayer engaged in 
the construction of the houses. 


The Newcastle Housing Committee last week signed con- 
tracts for the erection of 265 houses at Walker, fifty of 
which are to be of concrete. At the same ‘meeting it was 
stated that the lay-out scheme of the Pendower estate was 
progressing very favourably. 

Messrs. Harland & Wolff, Ltd., having agreed to 
carry out certain proposed buildings with other material than 
brick, have offered their stock of. bricks, amounting to 


120,000, to the Corporation of Glasgow at 110s. per 1,000. - 


The Corporation Housing Committee have accepted the offer. 


The Gretton Rural District Council have accepted the 
tender of Mr. H. J. Clarke (Lyddington) for forty houses 
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at Gretton, type “A” (parlour), at £1,768, and “B” at 
£1,677, per pair. With regard to Wakerley and Harring 
worth, it was agreed that the tenders were too high {9; 
acceptance. a : ‘ 


The Romford Urban Council last week resolved to 
to the Ministry of Health for a further sum of £50,0 
housing purposes. It has been decided to ‘proceed 
The applications for the 
which the Council had already decided to erect have 
come in very rapidly. Bat! 

The West Bromwich Town Council have approved 
lay-out of the Charlemont site for housing purposes 
site is in the All Saints’ district, and was compu 
purchased by the Council in July 1919. The lay. 
pared by the architect will provide for the ere 
388 houses and 12 shops, a site for an institute, 
jand a recreation-ground. Work on! ‘the constr 
roads may proceed at an early date, but it is not 
that the. erection of houses will commence for abou 
months. : ¥ 


Kidderminster Town Council, on the 5th inst., 
the tender of the Kidderminster Federation of 
Ltd., for the construction of forty-eight houses ¢ 
Aggboro site, facing Worcester Road—‘' B”’ type, 
£1,942 per pair; ‘“B”’ type, No. 3, £3,848 per 
four; and ‘‘A’”’ type, No. 5, £1,752 per pair. Th 
minster scheme provides for the erection of 160 hou 
this site, but at the previous meeting—by a major 
one—the Council decided to defer the scheme and~ 
with the limited scheme of forty-eight houses as an 
ment. The Federated Builders have now consented 
the houses on the same terms as though the sch 
160 houses were to be sanctioned. 


At a meeting of Hales Owen Rural Council on # 
inst. the Housing Committee presented a lengthy — 
dealing with the housing proposals at Hill and Ca 
in which it was recommended that the Council a 
the Office of Works carrying out the scheme for t 
tion of 200 houses, and that application be made 
Ministry of Health for sanction to the borrowing of : 
for the purpose of defraying the cost of the schem 
being included for the construction of roads and 
It was further recommended that the British 
Houston Company be asked if they could see their 
give the field of land in the centre of the whole sit 
out charge to the Council, for a recreation-gro 
report was approved. a 


At Montgomeryshire Quarterly Sessions, at 
on the 6th inst., David Mason, building 
Llansantffraid, surrendered to bail and plead 
to a charge of obtaining divers sums totalling | 
the Montgomery County Council by false prete 
the prosecution it was said that Mason entered 
ing contracts under which he was to be reim 
expenses for wages and materials and to receive 10 
profit on the estimated cost. Mason, it was alleg 
£87 for wages for fictitious workmen, and diver 
other men, not actually paid to them. Mason 
represented by Mr, Artemus Jones, K.C., said h 
read the contract he signed. He believed he could 
a profit on workmen’s wages, and understood from a: 
building contractor that he should charge his own” 
time in an: assumed name. He was found guilty and 
£150 and the costs of the prosecution, 


~ “At a*meeting of the Halifax Town Council on™ 
inst. the Housing Committee reported that they — 
accepted tenders for the erection of 238 houses 
field and Boothtown at £1,036 per house, the con 
be subject to the rise or fall in wages and prices of ma 
The Halifax and District Building Guild, wh 
for the houses in question had been passed o 
Housing Committee, sent a deputation to lay ¢ 
before the Council. Mr, C. 8. Hobson said that 
felt that in the present letting of tenders they | 
received quite fair play. He was able to say © 
Guild could build the houses at £100 less per h 
the actual estimate put in, and they asked the Hou: 
Committee to give them a, fair chance. The Mayor, 
replying to an amendment that the minutes should 
referred back, said that in the accepted tenders there 
figures worked to specifications which the Borough Engn 
could watch and check, but the Guild figures could not 
watched and: checked. The amendment was eyentu 
carried. Ve 
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The London Electric 


Wire Co, and Smiths 
LIMITED, 
Playhouse Yard, Golden Lane, 
LONDON, E.C. 1 
FOR 


RUBBER INSULATED WIRES 
CABLES 


an 


ARMATURE and MAGNET 
WIRES and STRIPS 


ENAMEL INSULATED WIRES 
HIGH RESISTANCE WIRES 
TELEPHONE CABLES, WIRES 
and CORDS 


AERIAL CABLES 
FLEXIBLE LIGHTING CORDS 
BELL WIRES FUSE WIRES 
DYNAMO BRUSHES and ARC 
LAMP and BRUSH FLEXIBLES 


THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 


LIMITED 


Frederick Smith & Co. 


(Incorporated in the London 
Electric Wire Co. and Smiths 
Limited), 
Anaconda Works, 
SALFORD, MANCHESTER 
FOR 


HIGH CONDUCTIVITY 
COPPER WIRE and STRIP 
HARD DRAWN H.C. COPPER 


LINE WIRE and TROLLEY 
WIRE 
SPECIAL. NON-FOULING 
SECTIONS 
PHOSPHOR _ BRONZE SPRING 
WIRE 
BRONZE TROLLEY WIRE 


Maximum _ Tensile Strain and 
urability 


SILICIUM BRONZE WIRE 


Teleshone: Manchester Central 4€40. 


T : Clerk 11 1388 & 9. 
criti haters Telegrams: ‘* Anaconda, Manchester.” 


Telegrams: ‘* Electric, London.”’ | 
DS 
Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 
Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 
tin jl Be en 
Price Lists and Special Quotations on application. — 


A BC 5th Edition. BENTLEY'S, WESTERN UNION 
{ (Univ. and 5-Letter), nnd MARCONI. 


CODES : 


MODERN PLANT 
FOR DISPOSAL 


Surplus Mechanical and Chemical 
Plant, the property of Nobel In- 
dustries, Limited, is available for 
disposal. The list includes Steam, 
Gas && Oil Engines ; Locomotives, 
Boilers, Air Compressors, Fans &F 
Heaters, Pumps, Shafting, Pulleys 
and Weighing Machines. Also 
Buildings of Steel, Wood && Brick 


Descriptive Pamphlets will be sent with 


FULL PARTICULARS 


ON (AP BEUC ATION 
Write or Telephone—Victoria 4299 


NOBEL INDUSTRIES LC” 


PLANT tS ae beg) Loe AR PMR ONT 


5 Palace Street, LONDON, S.W.1 
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FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating “‘ The Contract Reporter,’’ 1885. 
‘The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.’’ 
‘The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 
> 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 21, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., tt is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. 
on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. : 


ABERGAVENNY.—Jan. 29.—For erection of two houses in 
the Hamlet of Hardwick; four at Penpergwm; two at 
Bryngwyn, near Raglan; two at Llanellen, for the Aber- 
gavenny Rural District Council. The houses are to be built 
in pairs of two types, and builders may submit tenders for 
one or more pairs as desired. Messrs. Francis & Prichard, 
architects, 16 Monk Street, Abergavenny. Send application 
and £2 2s. deposit to Mr. A. J. Willcox clerk to the Housing 
Committee, Council Offices, Monk Street, Abergavenny. 

Amuwcu.—Jan. 24.—For the erection of sixteen houses 
(in three blocks of four houses and two blocks of semi- 
detached) on the Burwen site, for the Amlwch Urban Dis- 
trict Council. The Architect, 4 High Street, Menai Bridge, 
and Exchange Chambers, Holyhead. 

AUDENSHAW. —Jan. 24. —For erection and completion of 
stone lych gate, at the main entrance to the churchyard of 
St. Stephen’ 3 Audenshaw, for the War Memorial Committee. 
Deposit 5s. Mr. W. Brooks, 136 Trafalgar Street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Bray.—Jan. 26.—For erection of ten class A houses at 
Bray (Windsor Road) and six class A houses at Bray 
(Touchen End), for the Cookham Rural District Council. 
Mr. F. Woods, A.R.I.B.A., 86 High Street, Maidenhead. 

BRIDLINGTON. —Jan, 25. ‘For alterations and additions 
to the police station at Bridlington, for the East Riding 
of Yorkshire County Council. Deposit £1 1s. The County 
architect, County Hall, Beverley. 


&c., at 15 Northcote 
Street, forthe Guardians. Mr, A. J. Harris, Clerk, 11 Park 
Place, Cardiff. 

CARMARTHEN. —Jan. 27.—For erection of the ee 
houses, for the Carmarthen Rural District Council, viz. 
Llanarthney Parish, fourteen houses near Gorslas and ete 
teen houses at Cefneithin ; St. Clears Parish, eight houses 
near Brittania Terrace; St. Ishmael Parish, ‘two houses at 
Ferryside. Deposit £2 Qs. Mr. D. Thomas, architect, 
Quay Street, Ammanford 

CARNARVON. —Jan, 31.—For erection of 100 houses at 
Caehampton, Carnarvon, for the Carnarvon Corporation. 
Deposit £2 2s. Contractors may tender for one or more 
blocks. Mr. R. Lloyd Jones, architect, 14 Market Street, 
Carnarvon. 


inches building, &e., at “thie Bonaes Training College, 
Crewe, for the County Council. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. H. 
Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., county architect, Chester. 

Dawtry, SALOP. Tat. 29.For erection of fifty houses 
at Dawley, for the Urban District Council. Send applica- 
tions by January 29 to Messrs. Fleeming & Son, architects, 
Queen Square, Wolverhampton. 

Distey.—Feb. 7.—For the following work in connection 
with their housing scheme, for the Disley Rural District 
Council :—(1) Erection of ‘sixteen parlour houses and four 
non-parlour houses on land fronting Buxton Old Road; 
(2) road-making and sewering. Deposit £2 2s. Messrs. 
Adshead, Topham, and Adshead, architects, 23 King Street, 
Manchester. 


Lane housing scheme site near Kingsbury Green, N.W. 


fenaeey vag i” 


DuncansBy Hesp.—Feb. 28.—For the éoristiraceee™ on. 
Duncansby Head, Caithness, of a fog-signal and lighthou 
station, consisting of a block of “three dwelling-ho 
engine-room and stores block, a small tower, &e., 14 mil 
Approach Road, and. a store at John o’ Groats, for the Co: 
missioners of Northern Lighthouses. Tenders are invited i 
two forms, viz.: (1) On an ordinary measurement and re 
basis, and (2) on the basis of (a) the contractor’s est 
of the total cost of materials and labour; (6) fixed sums 
profit and plant; and (c) a percentage of any saving w 
may be made on thd contractor’s accepted estima: 
Deposit £2 2s. The Engineer to the Commissioners, N 
Lighthouse Office, 84 George Street, Edinburgh. 

“Dunper.—Jan. 24.—For excavator, mason, and 
works to be done in the erection of thirty- three blocks 
houses in Taybank housing scheme, for the Town Co 
Myr. J. Thomson, city architect, Municipal Offices, 9 
mercial Street, Dundee. 

Ersom.—Feb. 1.—For the extension of the Minis 
Pensions Training Centre, Woodcote Park, Epsom. — 
$1 1s. The Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of 
&c., Storey’s Gate, Westminster, London, 8: We Ae 

Fazaxertey.—Jan. 26.—For the ‘construction f 
shed, &c., at the Waggon Repair Shop, for the Lam 
and Yorkshire Railway Company. The Engineer’s 
Hunts Bank, Manchester. . ; 

Giascow.—Jan. 25.—For the following works r 
in connection with the proposed erection of buildi: 
sludge pressing plant at Shieldhall sewage works, — 
(1) brick, concrete, and steel works; (2) wright, we 
works ; (3) plumber work; and (4) ‘slater work, for t. 
poration. The Office of Public Works, City Ube 
64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

Harrecn.—Feb. 5. —For the erection of twenty-s 
at Harlech, and for the construction of roadway, foo 
and sewers, &c., required in laying out the site, sf 
Deudraeth Rural District Council. Deposit £3 3s. _ 
O. Morris Roberts & Son, architects, Bank Place, Portm: 

Hastinepen.—Jan. 31,—For the whole of the wor 
quired in erection and completion’ of the first six h 
(parlour type) on the Helmshore site, for the Town Counci 
Deposit £1 1s. The Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offi 
Haslingden, or Mr. A. Brocklehurst, architect, St. Jam 
Chambers, Waterfoot. 

. Haywarps Heraru.—Feb. 17.—For erection of tw 
houses (brick) at Eastern Road, for the Urban Di 
Council. Contractors may tender for the whole of 
houses or for blocks of six or eight houses. Deposit £ 
Mr. G, Plummer, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor, Council Offi 
Haywards Heath. 

HeEpNESFORD.—Jan, 28.—For erection of fifty bu 
at Green Heath, for the Cannock Urban District Co) 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. 8. Harrison, architect, Council 
Cannock. 

HouiincwortH.—Feb. 22.—For erection of twelve 
more houses, in pairs, on the Green Lane site, Hollin, 
in Chester. Also for the construction of a road ar 
in connection therewith, for the Hollingworth Urba 
trict Council. Deposit £3 3s. Mr. G. H. Wilson, cle 
Norfolk Square, Glossop. 

Howpren.—Feb. 4.—For the erection of six hous 
EKastrington, four houses at Foggathorpe, four houses 
Knedlington, for the Howden Rural District Coune 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. S. Piper, architect, Market Ple 
Howden, Yorks. 

Huit.—Feb. 1.—For erection, on small holdings at De 
well, of two farmhouses and buildings ; also for ten 
eaten cottages on cottage holdings, to he provided for 
abled ex-Service men, for the Corporation, Mr. F. 
Bricknell, city engineer, Guildhall, Hull. 

Inmrinster.—Feb. 9.—For the following works in con 
nection with their housing scheme, for the Urban Dist 
Council, viz.:—The construction of sewers, drains, roa 
and footpaths, and the erection of thirty houses on 
Council’s housing site on Lister’s Hill. Deposit £1 
Mr. A. J. Pictor, A.R.I B.A., Bruton, Somerset. ; 

Krnessury.—Jan. 26. ees the erection and comple 
tion of fifty-six houses at the Kingsbury Road and Buel 


for the Kingsbury Urban District Council. Dep 
£3 3s. Mr. R. C. N.. Newport, surveyor, Council Offic 
Kingsbury Road, The Hyde, N.W. 9. 

Kine’s Lynn.—Jan. 27.—For alterations and add - 
tions to the building of the Union Workhouse, for th 
purpose of providing. additional infirmary accommodation 
for the Guardians of King’s Lynn Union. Mr. J. 
Carnell, architect, Paradise Chambers, King’s Lynn. 
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EIGHT CHIMNEYS RECENTLY BUILT BY CUSTODIS, LTD. 


nquiries invited. 


CUSTODIS, LTD., 


119 Victoria Street, 
WESTMINSTER. S.W.1. 


me] PE GRAMs S—Custodomus Sowest. 
PHONE=—779 Victoria. 


BEAUDEXOL 


SUPER WATER PAINT 
IN 40 STANDARD SHADES 


DURABLE 


PERMANENT 
| SANITARY 


WASHABLE 


BEAUDEXOL and _ its 
allied products will be ex- 
hibited on Stand 49, Row D, 
pa thoulatcrmatioual Building 
Trades Exhibition, Olympia, 
London, April 12 to 26 


inclusive. . 


BROWN & CRITCHLEY, LTD., 


LENZIE, SCOTLAND. 


Telegrams: “ Walpa, Lenzie.” Telephone : 51 Kirkintilloch. 
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THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd. 


38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
18 Mount Street, Manchester. 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


“PLASTERERS’ 
HAIR” 


RELIABLE AND ECONOMICAL. 


Our Hairs are Stocked by over 600 Builders’ Merchants. 


The Associated Wool Mills & Hair Manufacturers, 
Ltd., 

Tottenham, 
London, N. 17. 


Telephone: 
Tottenham 1694: 
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Platers’ Shed at Large 
Shipbuilding Yard, 
coated with 
“ Bitumastic” Solution. 


«“BITUMASTIC” 


Regd. Trade Mark. 


Lengthens Life of Steel and Iron 
Structures by Preventing Rust. 


It lasts longer, dries quicker, goes much 
further, and costs less than oil paints. 
Although hitherto obtainable in Black 
only; Red, Brown, and. Green shades 
can now be supplied possessing the 
lasting qualitiesof the Black, with the ad- 
ditional advantage of permanent colour. 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD., 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Hull, Cardiff, Dub'in, New York, etc. 


Telegrams: “ Bitumastic.” 
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Telephones in Every Office. 
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Lesitn.—Jan. 31.-—For the following works for the 
Town Council: (1) road, sewer, and water main works ; 
(2) excavator and brick works; (3) carpenter, and joiner 
work; (4) glazier work; (5) plumber work; (6) slater 
and rough-cast work; (7) plaster and cement work; (8) 
painter work; in connection with erection of ten semi- 
detached single-storey cottages at South Street, Leslie. 
Deposit £1 1s. each schedule. Mr. W. Hill Walker, 
architect, Church Square, St. Andrews. ; 

Lonpon.—Jan. 27.—For renovating the flooring of 
Merey and Honour Wards at their infirmary at Raine 
Street, Old Gravel Lane, E. 1, for the Guardians of St. 
George-in-the-East. Mr. R. M. | Lochner, clerk, 
Guardians’ Offices, Raine Street, Old Gravel Lane, E.. 1. 

Lonpon.—Feb. 14.—For erection of seventy-six concrete 
houses upon the ‘‘ Fidler ’’ system at their Brentfield Hous- 
ing Kstate, Harrow Road, Stonebridge, for the Willesden 
District Council. Mr. F. Wilkinson, A.M.I.C.E., engineer 
to the Council, Municipal Offices, Dyne Road, Kilburn. 

Market WercGutTon.—For the various trades in connec- 
tion with the War Memorial Institute. Deposit £1 1s. 
Mr. H. P, Maxwell, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Pock- 
lington. 

NarsertH.—Feb. 5:—For erection of cottages at the 
undermentioned places in the county of Pembroke, for the 
Narberth Rural District Council, viz. :—Begelly: One pair 
‘“ A’ type (non-parlour) ; two pairs ‘‘B” type (parlour). 
Kast Williamston: Two pairs ‘A’ type (non-parlour) ; 
two pairs ‘‘B”’ type (parlour). Narberth North: Three 
pairs ‘“‘B”’ type (parlour). Robeston Wathen: One pair 
‘““A”’ type (non-parlour). St. Issells: Two pairs ‘‘A”’ 
type (non-parlour) ; three pairs ‘‘ B”’ type (parlour). Con- 
tractors may tender for the whole or any one of the above 
contracts Deposit £2 2s. Mr. H. Lewis, Clerk to the 
Council, Market Square, Narberth, or Mr. E. Glover 
Thomas, architect, Frogmore, Tenby. 

Nratu.—-For erection of houses upon each or the whole 
of the 367 houses to be erected upon the various sites situate 
at Penyralley, Neath Abbey, Bryncoch, Cadoxton, Cilfrew, 
Tonna, Cimla, Penrhiewtyn, Clyne, Resolven, Cwmegwrach, 
Glynneath, Crynant, and Seven Sisters, for the Neath 
Rural District Council. Deposit £2 2s. for each site. Mr. 
D. M. Davies, M.I.M., and Cy. E., M.S.A., Council 
Offices, Neath. 

NorrrneHam.—-Jan, 26.—For taking down and_ re- 
erecting out-offices and playshed at Scotland Road Coun- 
cil School, for the Education Committee. Deposit £i. 
The City Architect’s Office, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

NorrincHam.—Jan. 26.—For alterations in the Police 
Department at the Guildhall, for the Watch Committee. 
Deposit £1 1s. The City Architect's Office, Guildhall, 
Nottingham. 

Osser.—Jan. 29.—For erection of eighteen houses on 
the Horbury Road site, for the Corporation. | Deposit 
£1 1s. Mr. H. Holmes, M.1.C.K.I., borough surveyors 
Town Hall, Ossett. 

PrnartH.—Jan. 24.—For proposed bakery for the 
Penarth Co-operative Society, Ltd. Send applications and 
£2 2s. deposit by January 24 to Mr, W. T. Springall, 
L.R.I.B.A., architect’s department, Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, Ltd., St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

PrickERING.—Jan. 31.—For general building work neces- 
sary to convert the Old Mill, Potter Hill, Pickering, Yorks, 
into Council Offices and Public Hall, for the War Memorial 
Committee. Deposit £1 1s. The Council Offices, Eastgate, 
Pickering. 

RocuesTer.—Feb. 1.—For alterations and new  lava- 
. tories at the Girls’ Grammar School, Maidstone Road.., 
Messrs, George E. Bond, architects, 384 High Street, 
Rochester. 

SoLrHuty.-—For erection of houses in various parts of 
the district, for the Solihull Rural District -Council. Mr. 
A. E. Currall, surveyor to the.Council, Streetsbrook Road, 
Solihull. 

Stroup.--Feb. 8.—¥For the erection of forty-six houses 
in pairs on the Folly Lane site, for the Stroud Urban Dis- 
trict Council. The roads, sewers and water mains have 
been laid, and the houses are on one site. Mr. A. Murray- 
Smith, architect, Town Hall, Stroud, Glos, 

Suppury.—Feb. 1.—For alterations to certain  build- 
ings for the purpose of accommodating laundry machinery 
~at the Workhouse, Sudbury, Suffolk, for the Guardians. 
Deposit £2 2s. Mr. R. W. Weekes, consulting engineer 
Maxwell House, Arundel Street, W.C.' 

Trnpy.—Jan. 26.—For the erection of fourteen houses, 
namely: Three pairs type B (parlour), two pairs, type A 
‘non-parlour), one block of four, type A (non-parlour), 
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for the Tenby Town Council. Deposit £1 1s. 
Morley, borough surveyor, Fire Station, Tenby. : 

Watsatt.—Jan. 31.—For the construction of a pavilion 
in connection with the Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Pelsall. 
Hall, for the Walsall Corporation, Mr. J. Taylor, 
M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Council Hor se, 
Walsall. ie a 

Worxsop.—Jan. 22.—For erection of new male ward — 
(40 beds) at the Victoria Hospital, Worksop, for the 
Worksop War Memorial Committee, Send applicati 
and £1 1s. deposit by January 22 to Messrs, Richard 
and Lloyd, architects, Market Place, Worksop. | 


TENDERS. — - 


ARMING. : 

For additions and alterations to <“ Cherry Tree” public 
house, Barming, Kent. Messrs. Ruck & Smith, archi- 
tects, Maidstone, i 


Cox Bros... £3,250 0 ¢ 
Barden & Head . 5,087 0 
Elmore & Son ~ . : 2,974 0 
G. E. Wallis & Sons : 2,750 0 
R. Corsen & Son (accepted) 2,700 0 
GLASGOW. 
For the erection of Cadogan Street sub-station, for the To 


Council. 
Accepted tenders, 
J. Emery & Sons (excavation and brick 
work) : : ‘ : ‘ 
Gibbs & Canning (glazed earthenware 
work) . : : : - 
A. Jamieson & Son (joiner, &c., work) . 
Steel & Wilson (plumber work) 
M‘Donald & Marshall (painter work) 


HARROGATE. 

For the erection of 110 houses, for the Town Council. 
A. Hymas : : ; 

J. Allen & Son 


£34,026 5 


6,801 16 
3,341 17 0 
670: 0 O 

58-4 4 


. 


£110,264 13 10 


109,706 8 4 
Kershaw & Hill . ; 108,252 5 0 
Longden & Sons, Sheffield 104,136 0 0 
Robt. McAlpine & Sons . _ 96,269 15 


LONDON. 


For the conversion of Lending Department to the Open Acee 
System, at the Central Library, for the Camberw 
Borough Council. 


Hampton & Sons : £2,073 10 0 
Wylie & Lochhead, Ltd. . 1,940 0 0 
Bennet Furnishing Co., Ltd. 1731 tome 


Lipraco, Lrp., 62. Cannon 
(recommended) : s 


MAIDSTONE. 


For the erection of eight pairs of houses off Penenden Heat ; 
for the Administrative Staff of the Kent County Council. 
Mr. W. H. Robinson, architect. s- 


Street, E.C. a 
F ; 1,363 1 4 


‘ C. Walter ; A £21,903 0 
R. Corben & Son. : 20,598 0 
T. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd. 19,900 0 
Geo. Pearce & Sons . ~19,850° 0 
Barden & Head °19,780 0 
Js Bik coe ira 19,720 0 
Clarke & Epps... 19,658 0 
Norman Smith & Son 19,312 0 
Martin & Newman . : f ~19,512 0 
Cox Bros. 5 ; $ 5 ; oo LETS = 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


For the erection of two types of concrete houses on the Walk 
housing estate, in groups of twenty or more houses, f 
the Housing Committee. 

Accepted tenders. 
G. G. Carr, Worswick Street (81 houses) 
S. Miller, North Street, Saville Row (79 

houses) . : rea tn : 
Braithwaite & Co., Back Whitefield Ter- 
race, Heaton (19 houses) . Pao 
A. Anderson, 212 Biddlestone Road (18 
houses) . ‘ A See eS ‘ F 
J. S. Hetherington, 470 Westgate Road 
(18 houses) ~ : 


£73,991 0— 
72,859 0 
17,449 0 
16,558 0 

0 


: : E : 16,558 
All of Newcastle. 
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JAMES GIBBONS, LTD. 


ST. JOHN’S WORKS WOLVERHAMPTON 
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GIBBONS’ “COTTAGE” WINDOW 


WITH PATENT SLIDING SASH 


British Patents Nos. 12630/18; 123903/18 and 5535/19. Also patented in U.S.A., France, 
Belgium, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, India and South Africa. 


DS a ee Ld || 
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Light in Standard Sizes 
Construction from 
and Fireproof. Stock. 


ee 


Be Ee ee 


All outside surfaces easily cleaned from the inside of the rooms, the sliding 
portion hinged to open inwards and fitted with attachment for locking the 
casement when partly opened for ventilation. 


BASE Ee me See BES Bee Ae ee 


Be ee Be Be oe 


London Office : 15 & 16 FISHER STREET, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 1. 


The first 

Cottages in 

Great Britain 

ee aes 

} under the ottages 

~ Government are also fitted 

Housing throughout 

5 Scheme, with Gibbons’ 

showing Locks and 

Gibbons’ Furniture. 
** Cottage ” 

Windows 

; fixed. 

: 

j 

: * FULL ~PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
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ARCHITECT: 
FOUNDED 1869. 
“ The Contratt Reporter, ’’ 


1885, — 


Incorporating 
‘The Builder’s Reporter and! Engineering Times.” 
nt The Building Trade,’’ 1913. . 

eG 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 28, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— | 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 
As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance- of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Feb, 2.—For mason and brick, carpenter, 
slater, plaster, plumber, painter, and electric-lighting 
works, also for supplying grates, &c., for proposed houses, 
as follows, for the Aberdeen District Committee: (1) Bel- 
helvie, three blocks; (2) Blackburn, one block ; (3) Bucks- 
burn, four blocks; (4) Cults, three blocks; (5) Dyce, two 
blocks ; (6) Newmachar, three blocks; (7) Oldmachar, two 
blocks ; (8) Peterculter, three blocks. Mr. W, E. Gauld, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, 114 Dee Street, Aberdeen, 

AtmeELry.—March 1.—For the renovation of the mansion 
house, including additional electric fittings and sanitary 
work, conversion of existing buildings into a hospital for 
children, the construction of drains and sewage disposal 
works at the County Sanatorium, Almeley, three miles from 
Eardisley Station, for the Herefordshire County Council. 
Deposit £5 5s. Mr, G. H. Jack, M.I.C.E., F.S.A., county 
surveyor, High Town, Hereford. 

Bretrast.—Feb. 9.—For erection of buildings in connec- 
tion with the new Harbour Power Station, Belfast, for the 
Electricity Committee. Deposit £10 10s. Mr. 8. C 
Hunter, quantity surveyor, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 

BrrkENsHAW.—Feb, 9,—-For erection of houses (all 
trades) on the Council housing site, on Whitehall Road, for 
the Urban District Council. Myr, T. Grayshon, surveyor, 
Birkenshaw. 

BuRNTISLAND.—F eb. 5.—For erection of War Memorial, 
in form of a Celtic Cross, in granite, for the Town Council. 
Mr. W. Williamson, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Kirkcaldy. 

Carpirr.—Feb. 7.—For the following work at their 
Roath Power Station, for the Cardiff Corporation: Founda- 
tions and complete settings for two watertube boilers and 
fuel economiser. The City Electrical Engineer, The Hayes, 
Cardiff, 

CurstEr.—Feb. 4.—For erection of additional buildings 
at Kingswood Sanatorium, Chester, for the Office of Works. 
Deposit £1 1s. The Superintendent at the Sanatorium, or 
the Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

DrenHoumeE.—For the whole (or any of the separate trades) 
of the works required in erection of a block (or blocks) of 
four houses on the Denholme Clough site, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. Whitaker, surveyor, the Council 
Offices, Denholme, or Messrs. T. A. Buttery & Son, archi- 
tects and surveyors, Queen Street, Morley. 

Distry.—Feb, 7.—For the following work in connection 


with their housing scheme, for the Disley Rural District » 
Council :—(1) Erection of sixteen parlour houses and four 


non-parlour -houses’ on land fronting Buxton Old Road; 
(2) road-making and sewering. Deposit £2 as: Messrs. 
Adshead, Topham, and Adshead, architects, 23 King Street, 
Manchester. 

DuncansBy Huap.—Feb. 28.—For the construction on 
Duncansby Head, Caithness, of a fog-signal and lighthouse 
station, consisting of a block of three dwelling-houses, 
engine-room and stores block, a small tower, &c., 14 mile of 
Approach Road, and a store at John 0’ Groats, for the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lighthouses. Tenders are invited in 
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“Deposit £2 2s. The Engineer to the Commissioners, Norther 
, bite Office, 84 George Street, Edinburgh. 


at 4s 


- of Knaresborough. Tenders are also. invited for the lay- 


two forms, - Viz. a ORL an eevee dicdousernouit will ris 
Te S18, and: /(2), onthe, basis: of (a). the ‘contractor’s estimat 
the total cost of materials and labour; (b) fixed sums fo, 
profit and plant; and (c) a percentage of any saving which 
may tbe made on thd contractor's accepted estimate (a), 


\ 


Easrgourne.—Jan. -31,—For erection. of a. public con. 
venience near the pier on the eastern side and alterations 
to the existing convenience on the western side of the pier, 
for the Pleasure Grounds Committee. Mr. L. Roseveare, 
M.1.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Kastbourne, 

East Grinstap.—Feb, 21.—For erection of forty houses 
for the East Grinstead Rural Council. The houses will be 
built in pairs, and tenders may be submitted for cottages on. 
any site or all sites. The following schedule shows the num- 


. . ber of cottages proposed to be erected on each site: Six cot 
_ tages on North Road site, Three Bridges, Worth; two cot- 


tages on Pound Hill site, Worth ; two cottages on Cop- 


thorne Common site, Worth ; four cottages on Boorers Arms 
site, Worth; four cottages on Crawley Down site, Worth; 
four cottages on West Hoathly Village site, West Hoathly ; a 


four cottages on Sharpthorne site, West Hoathly ; two cot. 
tages on Birch Grove site, West Hoathly ; two cottages on 
Goat Farm site, Forest Riws six cottages on Hartfield Road 
site, Forest Row; and four cottages on Colemans Hatch 
site, Hartfield. Deposit £1 1s. per site up to a maximum 
of £5 5s. Mr, G. Turton, architect to the Council, 36 High 
Street, East Grinstead, 

Gareseap.—Feb. 8.—For extension of the Post Office 
and Telephone Exchange at Gateshead. -Deposit £1 1s. 
H.M. Office of Works, 63 Westgate Road, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, or Director of Contracts, H, M. Office of Works, Lon- 
don, 8.W. 1. 

Gotcar,—For the various works required in additions to 
the stores at Townend, Golcar. Messrs. Lunn and Kaye, 
architects and surveyors, Milnsbridge. 

Grimssy.—Feb, 9.—For erection of (a) corrugated iron 
shed at. the night-soil depot, West Marsh, (b) garage for 
motor vehicles at the Household Scavenging Yard, Doughty 
Road, for the Cleansing Committee. Mr. H. G. Whyatt, 
M.I. 0. E., borough engineer, Municipal Buildings, Grimsby. 

Gurnprorp. —February 16.—For the erection of a new 
telephone repeater station at Guildford, Surrey. Deposit 
The head post office at Guildford, or the Directo 


£1 1s. 
of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, &e., Storey’s ca 
Westminster, S.W. 1. c 


HARLECH. Feb. 5.—For the erection of twenty-six hoaass 
at Harlech, and for the construction of roadway, footpaths, 
and sewers, &c., required in laying out the site, for the 
Deudraeth Rural District Council, Deposit £3 3s. Messrs. 
O. Morris Roberts & Son, architects, Bank Place, Portmadoe. 

Hove.—Feb. 11.—F or erection of houses at Hove, Sussex, 
for the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, &c. Deposit 
£11s. The Town Hall, Hove, or the Director of Contracts, 
H.M. Office of Works, &e., Simmer. s Gate, Westmainala 
SWe | 

Howpren.—Feb. 4.—For the erectian of six houses at 
Eastrington, four houses at Foggathorpe, four houses at 
Knedlington, for the Howden Rural District Council. 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. S. Piper, architect, Market Place, 
Howden, Yorks. 

Hutyi.—Feb. 7.—For erection of twenty non-parlour aa: 
ten parlour houses (in blocks of six) and for fencing, wat : 
mains, drainage, and footpaths, at Preston Estate, for the 
Sculcoates Rural District Council. Contractors may tender 
for the whole or part of the work, and the Couneil reserve 
to themselves the right to let the whole or any part of the 
work. Deposit £2. Mr. C., G. Wellsted, Waterloo Cham- 
bers, Hull. i ' 

Iuminstrer.—Feb. 9.—For the following works in con- 
nection with their housing scheme, for the Urban District 
Council, viz.:—The construction of sewers, drains, roads, 
and footpaths, and the erection of thirty houses on the 
Council’s housing site on Lister’s Hill. Deposit — £1 As. : 
Mr. A. J. Pictor, A.R.I B.A., Brutgn, Somerset. fe 

Kenpau.—Feb. 11.—For various trades in the’ erection 
and completion of forty-six houses at Castle Road, being 
the second part of a more extensive scheme, for the Town | 
Council. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. F. W. Oxberry, a 
engineer, Town Hall, Kendal. Eee 


pletion of ten houses at Pannal and twelve houses at 
Hampsthwaite (all trades), for the Rural District ae to 
out at Pannal (street and sewer). Messrs. W. Hill & Sons, | 
architects, 38 Albion Street, Leeds. 
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| THE MOST EFFICIENT 


VAUGHAN’S 
__ PURE BITUMEN 


DAMP- PROOF COURSES 


Made from Highest-Grade Materials. 
Extensively specified for Important 
Contracts, Housing Schemes, etc. 


ROOFING FELTS 
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THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd., 


38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
18 Mount Street, Manchester. 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


LIGHT, STRONG, 


|. For Samples, etc., apply to Manufacturers: 


H.R. VAUGHAN & CO. Lid., 
(Dept. A) Works: GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


Preston, Lancs, and Bishop Auckland... | 


WATERPROOF 
EASILY WORKED, 


: Seaselly, suitable for : 
PANELLING 


CEILINGS 
MOTOR LORRIES |}) cent 


bod p PyiLDERS AN AND CONTRACTORS, DO YOUR NWN’ CUPBOARDS, Etc. 


} 

i 
| 
| 


_ WE CAN SUPPLY YOUR. WANTS. Prices and Samples of ihe Sole Agents 
_. ‘EVERY DESCRIPTION OF MOTOR VEHICLE IN... 


STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
LET US ADVISE AND SUPPLY YOU. C. LEARY & CO. 
i i : 85 Gracechurch S | Bice oy 
: DODD & CRU i PLIN, bieece 27 Fu clanaeh Chatihes Bixteth St, 


_ 29 GT. PULTENEY STREET, ’ NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE: Consett Chmbs., Pilgrim St. 
| LONDON, W. 1. also CANT & KEMP, 52 St. Enoch Sas Glasgow. 
\Grams: “ Dodd, Goldenouse. London.” Phone: Gerrard 1316. 1s a MLL oA ee 


“BASECO” PATENT BOILER. 


The finest Boiler made for Domestic Hot Water 
Supply and for Hot Water Heating with Radiators. 


ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED. FOR EFFICIENCY — 
AND ECONOMY. = 
_ BURNS COAL, COKE, ANTHRACITE AND HOUSEHOLD REFUSE. 
' British Invention and Manufacture. 
Through all-Heating and Hot Water Engineers and Builders’ Merchants. 


‘pam me: Patentees: ©. BRUSTER & DE LAUNOIT, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, 
Se Sucers. to H.C. ROBOTTOM & CO. ..., - LONDON, E.C3. 


, _ Section 
showing Water Pocket. 
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Lonpon.—Feb, 14.—For erection of seventy-six concrete _ 
houses upon’ the!‘ Fidler’ system at their’ Brentheld' Heus- - 


ing Estate, Harrow Road, Stonebridge, for the Willesden 
District Council, Mrpek., ‘Wilkinson, “A. M.1.C.E., engineer 
to the Council, Municipal. Offices, Dyne Road, Kilburn. - 
Luton. Feb, 8,—For erection of a new Post Office and 
Telephone Exchange Deposit £1 1s. The Head Post 
Office, Luton, or the\Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
Matpon.—Feb. 22,—For erection and completion of 
houses in pairs in all or any of the following parishes, for 
the Maldon Rural District Council: Tolleshunt Major, six 


houses; Woodham Walter, eight; Purleigh (Village), 
twelve; Goldhanger, twenty; Purleigh (Round Bush), 
eight; Great Totham, ten; Latchingdon, twelve; Steeple, 


six; Stow Maries, six... Mr. W. 
Market Hill, Maldon. 

NarpertH.—Feb, 5.—For erection of cottages at the 
undermentioned places in the county of Pembroke, for. the 
Narberth Rural District Council, viz. :—Begelly : One pair 
‘“A’’ type (non-parlour) ; two pairs *“B’”’ type (parlour). 
East Williamston: Two pairs ‘“‘A’”’ type (non-parlour) ; 
two pairs ‘‘B”’ type (parlour). Narberth North: Three 
pairs ‘‘B’”’ type (parlour). Robeston Wathen: One pair 
“A” type (non-parlour). St. Issells: Two pairs ‘A ” 
type (non-parlour) ; three pairs ‘‘ B”’ type (parlour). Con- 
tractors may tender for the whole or any one of the above 
contracts Deposit £2 2s. Mr. H. Lewis, Clerk to the 
Council, Market Square, Narberth, or Mr. E. Glover 
Thomas, architect, Frogmore, Teriby. 

NEWCASTLE: UPON-TYNE. Web) 4)-—For erection of the 
whole or a portion of a further 154 houses on the Walker 
housing estate, comprising both brick and concrete types, 
for the Housing Committee. - The Housing Architect, 18 
Cloth Market, Newcastle. 

NorrrycHam.—Feb, 2.—For erection of a new common 
room.at the School of Art, Waverley Street, for the Castle 
Museum ‘and School of Art Committee, Deposit £1. The 
City Architect’s Office, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

RocueEsTeR.—F eb. 1.—For alterations and new lava- 
tories at the Girls’ Grammar School, Maidstone Road. 
Messrs. George E. Bond, architects, 384 High Street, 
Rochester. 

Setpy.—Feb. 2.—-For repairs and adaptations to farm 
buildings at Newlands Hall Farm, Selby. The Architect 
to the Small Holdings Committee, County Hall, Wakefield. 

SHEFFIELD.-—Feb, 2.—For works of all trades required in 
the erection of filter house at Damflask, for the Water Com- 
mittee. Mr, F. E. P. Edwards, city architect, Town Hall, 
Sheffield. 

SOUTHEND-ON-Sea.—-Feb. 14.—_For supply and erection of 
piles, bracings, steelwork, and timber decking, for the Cor- 
poration. Deposit £2.- Mr. R. H. Dyer, borough engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Clarence Road, Southend-on-Sea, 

SoutH QunEENSFERRY.—Feb. 5.—-For. the brickwork and 
roadmaking, joiner, slater, plumber, plaster, glazier and 
painter work of thirty-two houses to be erected at Hopetoun 
Road site, for the Town Council. There will be two con- 
tracts for twenty and twelve houses resvectively, and con- 
tractor may offer for either or both. Mr. W. M. Scott, 
architect, Linlithgow, or Mr. C, S. Paterson, burgh sur- 
veyor, Séuth Queensferry. 

Stroup.-~Feb. 8.—For the erection of forty-six houses 
in pairs on the Folly Lane site, for the Stroud Urban Dis- 
trict Council. The roads, sewers and water mains have 
been laid, and the houses are on one site. Mr. A. Murray- 
Smith, architect, Town Hall, Stroud, Glos. 

Suppury.—Feb, 1.—For alterations to certain _build- 

ings for the purpose of accommodating laundry machinery 
at the Workhouse, Sudbury, Suffolk, for the Guardians. 
Deposit £2. 2s.. Mr. R. W. Weekes, consulting engineer, 
_ Maxwell House, Arundel Street, W. C. 
SUDBURY, Feb, 1.-—For the complete donstiuction: of a 
60-ft. brick chimney, with short length of connecting flue, 
at the Workhouse, Sudbury, Suffolk, for the Guardians. 
Deposit. £2 2s. Mr, R, W.. Weekes, consulting engineer, 
Maxwell House, Arundel Street, W. C. 

Tavistocx.—Feb. 10.—For erection of. hones: for the 
Rural District Council on the following ~ ‘sites: . Bere 


Almond, ‘surveyor, 6 


Alston, twenty-six houses in blocks of two and- four; “Buck- 


land Monachorum Village, two blocks of two; Bere Ferrers, 
three be of two. Mr. T.-H» Harris, Conneil’s ea) 
Tavistock, 

‘Tuorre. ened ‘erection of eight cottages at Thorpe, near 
Staines, ‘for the Chertsey Rural District Council. Deposit 
£1.18. 
L.R.1.B.A.. Old Bank Chambers, Woking, Surrey.” 


5) 


» Messrs...Kenheth -Wood,.A.R:I:B.A., and: J: Sarvis, ; 


Jamey. 28, 1921 


West Dipssury.—Feb. 4.—For iugae surfaces of | 
pital corridor floors, &c.,; at the Withington ‘Institution, 
West Didsbury, for "the Guardians of Manchester Union, 
Mr. J. Rhodes, Clerk of Works, the Withington Institution, 

WILLESBOROUGH, —Feb, 5. —-For the: erection ‘of one: cot. 
tage and small set ‘of farm buildings on Sprotlands Estate 
Willesborough, for the Small Holdings Sub- Committee of 
the Kent Agricultivals Committee. Mr, A: Barker, county 
land agent, 27 High Street, Maidstone. . 

Worxsop.—Jan, 31. —For the erection of the second 
instalment of 116 houses on the Retford’ Road site, for the 
Urban District Council. There are eight types of houses, 
and tenders may be submitted for one or more types or for 
the whole or part of the contract. Send application and £5 
deposit by January 31 to Mr. B. D. eee? architect, 
75 Bridge Street, worse a 


TENDERS. 


| CLOWNE. pb & 
For the erection of houses, for the Rural District Come 
Provisionally accepted tenders. 
Clowne, forty-two houses, Billborough, 
Reed & Blake, Sheffield : : 
Whitwell, thirty-six houses, M. McCarrick + - 
Worksop : 4 ; : F 
Barlboro’, thirty-two houses, T. Roper 
& Sons, Sheffield . ‘ : ; 


CRICCIETH. « 


For the erection of twenty-four mye for the Urban Die 
trict Council. 
John Humphreys . 
J cD J omens See 31,472 0 0 
J. R. Humphreys, Pairview Cricsisth.. 25,700 18 9 
For the erection of one: block of two houses. of the four 4 


|. £31,875 14 5 


room type. an 
J. Humphreys £2, 757 3 3 
J. T. Jones eo 440 O 0 
J. E. Williams 2.372 11 6 
J. R. Humphreys 2,152, 11 0 
LONDON. a. 
For the extension of the Finchley Cottage Hospital (ist 
section). 3 "4 
Day £24,200 0 0 
Jarvis } 23,860 0 0 
Mattock Bros. , . . ogee 
Sharpe Bros. . ee : ‘ 22 450 0 0 
Mattock and Parsons srurss F 22. 355 __ 0. 0 
C. W. Scorr (accepted) . ‘ 21,950 00 
STEVENAGE. a 


For the erection of twelve houses in Walkern Road ané 
eight houses in Haycroft Lane, for the Stevenage Urbs 
District Council. 

Harpenden Building Co., 
W. Austin & Sons . 
Shrouder & Matthews 
Porter & Little 

J. Willmott & Sons 

H. Meckhonik : 
H. Lacey & Sons, Luton (accepted) . 4 


WATFORD. 


For alterations and additions to ‘‘ Lady’s Close,” Watfor 
to adapt it for the purpose of a school, for the Governors 


Harpenden £23,369 0. 


of Watford Grammar _ Schools.’ Mr. 8. Dawe, 
ART BLA., Rickmansworth. 
Abid: Eldridge pes £8,797 a 9 
Charman &, Son ais as 8,173 yy 
Harpenden Building Co., La 7,885 0 9 
Blow & Peters 7,819 0 0 
Clifford & Gough | 1, 770 eee 
_ Payne Bros... . 7,583 0 
“G. and J, Waterman . : 7,478 
Townsend & Pearson, Ltd. . 7,398 
‘Welshman & Wise’ .- - 7,350 - 
»°' J. Darvell'& Son’. 
Ges Wiggs .& Song.csit peice? Bi oa) 
,C., Brightman & Son, | ws on A a 2 


D. and E. Eames. | 

Wi King ‘& “Sons 2°! oe 
CLARK | | BROG., fhbsieseai| “Comovsionaty bent MABE) 
| ‘wccepted): ae 06 
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THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 


LIMITED 
The London Electric Frederick Smith & Co. 
Wire Co. and Smiths (Incorporated in the London 
LIMITED, Electric Wire Co. and Smiths 
: re Limited), 
DR ONDON en Sd Anaconda Works, 


SALFORD, MANCHESTER 


FOR 


HIGH CONDUCTIVITY 7 


FOR 


RUBBER ‘Opes Ahern ce WIRES 


The FOREMOST ever since. 


one and P COPPER WIRE and STRI s 

AR WIRES and Sa SNET HARD DRAWN H.C. COPPER MR 
LINE WIRE and TROLLEY 

ENAMEL INSULATED WIRES WIRE z 

| HIGH RESISTANCE WIRES SPECIAL NON-FOULING Zz 

TELEPHONE CABLES, WIRES SECTIONS re) 

and CORDS PHOSPHOR BRONZE SPRING Q 

AERIAL CABLES WIRE > 
FLEXIBLE LIGHT!iNG ‘CORDS BRONZE TROLLEY WIRE 

BELL WIRES FUSE WIRES Maximum Tensile $ Strain and 9 

urability 


te Paint Co. /é2 


CHARLTON, 


DYNAMO BRUSHES and ARC 


LAMP and BRUSH FLEXIBLES SILICIUM BRONZE WIRE 


Telephone : Clerkenwell 1388 & 9. Tele, hone : Manchester Central 4€40. 
Telegrams: ‘Electric, London.’’ Telegrams: “‘ Anaconda, Manchester.” 


a 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading | 


ica 


Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 


FORTY Years’ Experience has stamped 
as being the PREMIER Water Paint 


DURESCO 


Price Lists and Sect 11 Quotations on application. 


. y A BC 5th Edition. BENTLEY'S, Lp ae UNION 
CODES : { (Univ. and 5-Letter), nnd MARCONI 
Prd ae) Ae ere ae SS 


The Sil 


DURESCO ‘ati PAINT 


The FIRST in the Field. 


a3 
MANUFACTURED IN ENGLAND. 3 


FIGURED AND PLAIN 
OAK, MAHOGANY, PLAIN 
MAPLE, SATIN WALNUT, 
ASH, &c., FOR PANELLING, 
JOINERY, &c. 


ds. 


/ 


7") 


‘IMPORTED PLYWOOD IN 


ALDER, BIRCH; PINE, 

LIME, GUM, ASPEN, FOR 

DOORS, JOINERY,. CEIL- 
INGS, WALLS, &c. 


Y. GOLDBERG & SONS, LTD., 


7 KINGSLAND ROAD, SHOREDITCH, E.2. 


As permanent 
as the Pyra 


! Paciory : Tele : L.W. 7090. 
' AERO PLYWOOD WORKS, Tele. Address : 
LAWRENCE ROAD, YEGOLPLY, PHONE, 


- TOTTENHAM, N.15. LONDON. 
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THE ARCHITECT 


FOUNDED 1869. : 

Incorporating ‘‘The Contract Reporter,;’’ 1885. -: 

“The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.’’ 

_ “The Building Trade,’’ 1913. — us 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers. we are 
compelled to give the following notice:— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


nea as 


TENDERS, &c. 12) 
*.” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, ce., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. 

on Wednesdays. ‘ 


CONTRACTS OPEN. | 


ALMELEY.—March 1.—For the renovation of the mansion 
house, including additional electric fittings and sanitary 
work, conversion of existing buildings into a hospital for 
children, the construction of drains and sewage disposal 
works at the County Sanatorium, Almeley, three miles from 
Eardisley Station, for the Herefordshire County Council. 
Deposit £5 5s. Mr. G. H. Jack, M.I.C.E., F.8.A., county 
surveyor, High Town, Hereford. 

AnrRtry.—Feb. 15.—For erection and completion. of 
fourteen type ‘‘A’’ houses at the Chesham Park housing 
site, Anerley, S.E. 20, for the Penge Urban District Council. 
The Clerk to the Council, Town Hall, Anerley, 8.E. 20. 

Br.rast.—Feb. 9.—For erection of buildings in connec- 
tion with the new Harbour Power Station, Belfast, for the 
Electricity Committee. Deposit £10 10s; Mr: S. C 
Hunter, quantity surveyor, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 

BirkenHEaD.—Feb. 12.—For erection of electric sub- 
stations at Beaufort Road and Marshall Street, for the 
Corporation. Mr. C. Brownridge, borough engineer and 
surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BrrkENsHAW.—Feb, 9.—-For erection of houses (all 
trades) on the Council housing site, on Whitehall Road, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. T Grayshon, surveyor, 
Birkenshaw. 

Braprorp.—Feb. 9.—For steel work required in ‘connec- 
tion with the extensions, Bolton Road Electricity Works, 
for ae Corporation. The City Architect, Town Hall, Brad- 
ford. . ; : 

Braprorp.—Feb. 9.—For the various works required to 
be done in alterations to No. 1 Mannville Terrace, ‘for the 
Corporation. The City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford... 

BRIDLINGTON.—Feb. 9.—For the extension of the glass 
dome on the New Spa and alterations thereto, for the Town 
Council. Lieut.-Colonel ©. G.. Bradley, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer, 1 The Crescent, Bridlington. ‘as 

Bury, “Lancs.—Feb. 14.—For re-building the Holy 
Trinity School, Bury. (a) General contract, (b) plumbing, 
painting, and glazing. Send applications by February’ 14 
to Messrs. Biram & Fletcher, architects, 17 George Street, 
St. Helens. . 

Cuspineton.—Feb. 18.—For erection of houses for ‘the 
working classes in the parishes of Cubbington, for the War- 
wick Rural District Council. Send application and £1 1s. 
depost by February 9 to Mr. Hughes Trepess, architect, 
1 Church Street, Warwick. 

Doncastrer.—Feb. 17.—For the foundations and other 
constructional work required in connection with the installa- 
tion of new generating plant at the electricity works, Grey 
Friars’ Road, for the-Corporation. Messrs. Walker & 
Thompson, architects, Oriel Chambers, Baxter Gate, Don- 
easter. 

Duncanspy Hxap.—Feb. 28.—For the construction on 
Duncansby Head, Caithness, of a fog-signal and lighthouse 
station, consisting of a block of three dwelling-houses, 
engine-room and stores block, a small tower, &c., 14 mile of 
Approach Road, and a store at John o’ Groats, for the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lighthouses. Tenders are invited in 
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two forms, viz.: (1) On an ordinary measurement and rate 
basis, and (2) on the basis of (a) the contractor’s estimate 
of the total cost of materials and labour; (b) fixed sums for 
profit and plant; and (c) a percentage of any’ saving which 
may tbe made on tha contractor’s accepted estimate (a). 
Deposit £2 2s. The Engineer to the Commissioners, Northern 
Lighthouse Office, 84 George Street, Edinburgh. ee 
East Grinsteap.—Feb. 21.—For erection of forty houses 
for the East Grinstead Rural Council. The houses will be 
built in pairs, and'tenders may be submitted for cottages on 
any site or all sites. The following schedule shows the m 
ber of cottages proposed to be erected on each site: Six cot- 
tages on North Road site, Three Bridges, Worth; two c 
tages on Pound Hill site, Worth; two cottages on CG 
thorne Common site, Worth; four cottages on Boorers A 
site, Worth; four cottages on Crawley Down site, Wo 
four cottages on West Hoathly Village site, West Hoath’ 
four cottages on Sharpthorne site, West Hoathly ; two ¢ 
tages on Birch Grove site, West Hoathly ; two cottages 


Street, Kast Grinstead. 3 . 
Giascow.—Feb, 14.—For the following works re 
in connection with the proposed erection of a subestatio 
Great Wellington Street, Kinning Park, for the Cor 
tion, viz.:—(1) Digger, brick, mason, and reinforced 
crete works; (2) carpenter, joiner, &c., works; (3) plu 
work. The Electrical Engineer, 75 Waterloo § 
Glasgow. Reece 
Giascow.—Feb, 16.—For the patent roof glazing in 
nection with the extension of the municipal buildings, | 
the Corporation. Deposit £5. Messrs. Watson, Salmo 
and Gray, architects, 242 West George Street, Glasgow, 
Mr. J. Lindsay, town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. a 
.Grimspy.—Feb, 9.—For erection of (a) corrugated iron 
shed at the night-soil depdt, West Marsh, (b) garage for 
motor vehicles at the Household Scavenging Yard, Doughty 
Road, for the Cleansing Committee. Mr. H. G. Whyatt, 
M.I.C.KE., borough engineer, Municipal Buildings, Grimsby. 
GurILprorp.—February 16.—For the erection of a new 
telephone repeater station at Guildford, Surrey. Deposit 
£1 1s. The head post office at Guildford, or the Di - 
of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, &¢., Storey’s Gate, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. — 
Harrirax.—Feb. 19.—For erection of forty houses at 
Wakefield Road (scullery type, ‘‘H’’), under the following 
trades, for the Housing Committee :—Excavation, mason 
and bricklayer, carpenter and joiner, slater and plasterer, 
plumber and glazier, painter and decorator. Deposit £2 2s. 
Mr. J. Lord, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Halifax. 
Haywarps Hratu.—Feb. 17.—For erection of twenty 
houses (brick) at Eastern Road, for the Urban District 
Council. Contractors may tender for the whole of the 
houses or for blocks of six or eight houses. Deposit £2 2s. 
Mr. G, Plummer, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor, Council Offices, 
Haywards Heath. eo | 
Hottinewortu.—Feb. 22.—For erection of twelve or | 
more houses, in pairs, on the Green Lane site, Hollingworth, 
in Chester. Also for the construction of a road and sewer 
in connection therewith, for the Hollingworth Urban Dis- 
trict Council. Deposit £3 3s. Mr. G. H. Wilson, clerk, - 
Norfolk Square, Glossop. s 
Hove.—Feb. 11.—For erection of houses at Hove, Sussex, 
for the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, &c. Deposit — 


* 


£1 1s. The Town Hall, Hove, or the Director of Contracts, 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, Westminster, 
Sowisas 


I:minster.—Feb. 9.—For the following works in con- 
nection with their housing scheme, for the Urban District 
Council, viz. :—The construction of sewers, drains, roads, 
and footpaths, and the erection of thirty- houses on the 
Council’s housing site on Lister’s Hill. Deposit £1 1s. 
Mr. A. J. Pictor, A.R.I B.A., Bruton, Somerset. ae 

Kernpat.—Feb. 11.—For various trades in the erection — 
and completion of forty-six houses at Castle Road, being | 
the second part of a more extensive scheme, for the Town 
Council. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. F. W. Oxberry, borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Kendal. . 

KrrparcHan.—Feb. 11.—For the excavator, and: br 
joiner, slater, plumber, plaster and painter works, an 
for the drains, fences, footpaths, &c., in connection wi 
the erection of fifteen blocks of cottages about to be erected — 
at Kilbarchan. Mr. W. M‘Clure, district clerk, Mansion — 
House, Greenock. Mr. A. Robertson, architect, County | 
Buildings, Paisley. . 


Li. 
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LOW PRICES. BEST WORK, 


THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd., 


38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
18 Mount Street, Manchester. 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


Siot~otot~o toto toto t~o—t~> $o toto got tots fo tote 


Bedford Lemere & Co. 


Atrchitectural and ‘Gechnical 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


147 Strand, London, W.C. (i662) 


L PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN & PROOFS DELIVERED 


a SAME DAY. PRICE LISTS & ESTIMATES FREE, 
iquiries invited. CUSTODIS, LTD., iS cas heed 
le 119 Victoria Street 
"1 GRAMS—Custodomus Sowest. : ESTABLISHED 1862, TELEPHONE 4258 CENTRAL 
EES SHONE—779 Victoria WESTMINSTER. SW. Dees ss qaeyeres 


BEAUDEXOL 


SUPER WATER PAINT 
IN 40 STANDARD SHADES 


PERMANENT DURABLE 
WASHABLE SANITARY 


BEAUDEXOL and its 


allied products will be ex- 
hibited on Stand 49, Row D, 
at the International Building 


& Builders ee PR aS 
ondon, Apri tone AO 
Of all Statroners & inclusive. 


J. tects 


BROWN & CRITCHLEY, LTD., 


LENZIE, SCOTLAND. 


Telegrams: “ Walpa, Lenzie.” Telephone : 51 Kirkintilloch. 


Drawing Office Su uppliers 


6d. each, 5/8 per dozen. 


VENUS” Lower Clapton Road E.5. 
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LuANELLTYD.—For building a schoolmaster’s house at 
Llanelltyd, near Dolgelley, for the Merioneth Education 
Committee. Messrs. Deakin & Howard- Jones, M.S.A., 
county architects, Plas Ynys, Borth, 8.0O., Cardiganshire. 

Lonpon.—Feb,. 10.—For taking out the ‘foundations, &e., 
to four existing boilers, and for forming the foundations, 
and setting two new boilers, at their Institution at Ban- 
croft Road, Miie End Road, E. 1, for the Guardians of 
Mile End Old Town. 
February 7 to Mr. Edmund J. Harrison, L.R.1.B.A., 
tect, 23 Berkeley Road, Crouch End, N. 8. 

Loxpon. ——Beb,.ai4. —For erection of seventy-six concrete 
houses upon the ‘‘ Fidler ’’ system at their Brentfield Hous- 
ing Estate, Harrow Road, Stonebridge, for the Willesden 
District Council. Mr. F. ‘Wilkinson, A.M.I.C.E., engineer 
to the Council, Municipal Offices, Dyne Road, Kilburn. 

Lonpon.—Feb. 15.—For erection of six cottages at 
Lavender Hill, Enfield, .for the Guardians of Edmonton 
Union. Mr. J. C. 8. Mummery, architect, 54 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 

Lonpon.—Feb. 19.—For certain alterations and addi- 
tions to the boiler-house yard, Warkworth House, Isleworth, 
for the Guardians of Brentford Union. Mr. F. E. Harms- 
worth, clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, Middlesex. 

Lonpon. —March 9.—For building works, being an exten- 
sion ofthe electricity power-house’ at Millfields Road, for 


archi- 


the Hackney Borough Council. Deposit £5 5s. The 
Borough Electrical Engineer, 306 Mare Street, Hackney, 
E. 8. 


Lovucuron.—Feb, 8.—For erection of the remaining por- 
tion of.their scheme, amounting to.thirty-four houses in 


three types, for the Loughton Urban District Council. Myr. 
Horace White, F.R.J.B.A.. High Road, Loughton. Send 
application and £1 1s. deposit by Feb. 8 to Mr. J. W. 


Faulkner, clerk, Council Offices, Loughton, Essex. 

Macpurr.—Feb. 8.—For the following works required 
in erecting eight. blocks type ‘‘ H,’’ semi-detached cottages 
at Duff Street site:—Brick.and cast concrete, carpenter, 
slater, plaster, plumber, and painter works, for the Town 
Council. Mr. J. J. George, town clerk, Macduff, or Messrs. 
George Sutherland & Clement George, architects, Aberdeen. 

Mancuester.—Feb. 9.—For the erection of additional 
firemen’s quarters at the chief fire station, for the Watch 
Committee. Deposit £1 1s. The City Architect, Town 
Hall, Manchester. 

MancuHesteR.—-Feb. 10.--For renewal of conservatory 
roof and alterations to Dynamo House, Heaton Hall, for 
the Parks Committee. Deposit £1 1s. . The City Architect, 
Town Hall, Manchester, 

Merutry.—Feb. 19.—For erection and completion of 
fifty-eight dwelling-houses in connection with the Mickle- 
town housing scheme, for the Methley Urban District 
Council. Mr. PS Thompson, surveyor, Red House, Methley. 

MipuotrHian.—For the following works: mason and 
brickwork, carpenter and joiner work, glazier work, plumber 
work, slater work and roughcasting, plaster and cement 
works, and painter’s work in connection with the erection 
of two roadmen’s houses at Hardengreen, Eskbank, two at 
Phillip’s Siding, Bonnyrigg, two at “Burnhead, Bonnyrigg ; 
two at Seafield. Roslin, one caretaker’s house ‘at Loanhead 
Hospital, for the Midlothian County Council. Apply forth- 
with to Mr. A. G. G. Asher, W.S., county clerk, County 
Rooms, ‘Edinburgh. 

Morty. Feb, 19.—For the whole (or any portion) of 
the works required in erection of a woollen mill at Morley 
(tall chimney-stack to be a separate contract), for Mr. 
8. C. Johnson. Mr. T. A. Buttery, L.R.I.B.A., architect 
and surveyor, Queen Street, Morley. 

NorrineHam.—Feb. 9.—For alterations to central fire- 
station, Guildhall, and for lavatory accommodation at the 


police institute, Guildhall Yard, for the Corporation. 
LL £1. ‘The City Architect’s Office, Guildhall, Notting- 
am 


Sournmnn-on-Sea.—-Feb, 14.—For supply and erection of 
piles, bracings, steelwork, and timber decking, for the Cor- 
poration. Deposit £2. Mr. R. H. Dyer, borough engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Clarence Road, Southend-on- -Sea, 

Stroup.--Feb. 8.—For the erection of forty-six houses 
in pairs on the Folly Lane site, for the Stroud Urban Dis- 
trict Council. The roads, sewers and water mains have 
been laid, and the houses are on one. site. Mr. A. Murray- 
Smith, architect; Town Hall, Stroud, Glos. 

Tavistock.—Feb. 10.—For erection of houses for the 
_ Rural District Council on the following sites: Bere 
Alston, twenty-six houses in blocks of two and four: Buck- 
land Monachorum Village, two blocks of two; Bere Ferrers, 
three blocks of two. Mr. T. Hs Harris, Counéil’s architect, 
Tavistock, 
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Send application and £2 deposit by . 


F ebruary 4,192] + 


Watiasny.—Feb. 8.—-For erection and completion of a) 
left-luggage office, &c. (wood structure), at New: Brig 
for the Corporation. Mr. W. H. Travers, M-Inst.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Wallasey. 


TENDERS. 


EASTHAMPSTEAD. eC 

For the erection of houses on the Sandhurst site, for he 
Rural District’ Council. Messrs. Perkins and Brockle- 
_hurst, architects, 32 Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 1. 


Natris % Co, £18, 010 0 O 
Wheeler Bros. 17, 888° 0 0 
Geo, Taylor. 17,759 0 4 
Purnell & Clifford 17,214 0 0 
E. C. Hughes 16,772: 2 
Charman 16,708 Me 
Spear & Kine, Crowthorne (accepted) - 16,546. 0 0, 


.FYFIELD. - : F 

For alterations and additions to the i ial 
School, near Ongar, Essex, for the West Ham Edt 

tion Committee. My. J. H. Jacques, E.R.L BAS are 

tect, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. Ke 

K. A. Ruséell £49,152 . Oo yy 


G. EK. Everitt & Sons 4 ; Be oe 48,974. 0 0 
A. KE. Symes. , 48,777, 0 ae 
H. C, Horswill. 48.528 0 0 
J. Whiffin & Sons . - . 45,395 18 i 
R. Woollaston & Co. . 5 40,987 15 0) 


KIRKWALL. 


For the various works in connection with the erection a 
twenty-two blocks, consisting of forty-four four-apart 


1 Reet Wee Pearce, Junction Road, Kirkwall, architedie 
Accepted tenders :— - 
J. Firth, Victoria Street, Kirkwall & 
(mason) '. £21,255 6 : 
W. B. Peace & oa She S. Buckie & Son, 
Ltd., Junction Road, Kirkwall (joiner) 20,758 10 8 
Rendall & Wylie and a3 . Johnston, Ayre — 
Road, Albert Street, Kirkwall, . a oe 
(plumber) . ‘ ‘ 8,014 12 
J. Firth (slater) 5,949 1 
A. Lawrence, Stromness (plasterer) | 4,690 2- 
G. Bain, Broad _ Street, Kircwall a 
(painter) , : ; : : 3 1,524 -1 5 
LONDON. 


For the execution of the decorative plaster work in the 
Council Chamber of the new County Hall, for the 
London County Council. a 

Bromsgrove Guild . x : 
H. H. Martyn & Co., Lid. . 

G. Jackson & Sons, Ltd. . 
Holland & Hannen & reo Ltd. 
G. P. Bankart: 

A. & S. Wheater . 

Boekbinder & Sons (Londoa): “Ltd. 


8.127 0 J 


6, 723 Om 
6, 370 18s 
4.984 0 


For supply of patent ferro taal pavement liglits. for the: 
new County Hall, for the London County Council. 


King & Co. : : . . £2,882 2 

Haywards Bros., Ltd. : : 2113 iy 

The British Luxfer Prism Syndicate iy 
Ltd 50: : : ‘ ~ 2,020 15° 


For the provision of steel janiocn lights for the mem Count 
Hall, for the London County Council. ¥ ; 
R:; He Pearse WACos, cite: — £11,982" a 
Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd. 14; a 18 
Pennycook Patent Glazing and Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd. f 
British Laicter Prism Syndicate, hid; 


For supply of electric motors required in 


a ib cto wit 4 
*the electrical work at the new County Hall, for the 


London County Council. . 
The General, Electric Co., Ltd: £14. 285 68 
Electromotors, Ltd. . 12,254 2 0 
Veritys, Ltd. . ; 11,003 12 
Crompton & Co., Ltd. 4 


10,231 1 6: 


£11,800 0 0 


7,422 0 4 
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: HAND-POWER ::: Established 1820, 


El FTS || SAMUEL GRATRIX 


JUNR. & BRO., LTD., 
; Revolving Shutters. ALPORT WORKS, QUAY ST., MANCHESTER. 


J OHN BRYDEN & SONS Manufacturers and dealers in 


all kinds of 


(EsTABLISHED 1809) 


alg ge org be IMPROVED 


EDINBURGH 16 Frederick Street 
GLASGOW _ 63 West Regent St. SAN I TA RY 
DUNDEE - 32 Bell Street APPLIANC ES 
Comprising 
J W Hospital Appliances, 
e IPPELL & Co., LTD., Baths, Lavatories, 
: Sinks, Closets,  etc., 
eau HHORE  & “SONS, Plumbers’ Brass Work, 
(of 16, Long Acre, W.C. 2,) for Steam, Water and 
Art Workers in Wood, Stone, Ga Aires teen 
Metal and Stained Glass. Fittings. 


M E M O R I A iB S _ Manufacturers of 


Solid Drawn Lead Pipes, 
Plate, Sheet and 


Of Every Description. Ornamental Glass. 


EER 86,2 8 Dencannce See. LONDON: 


Telephone—2800 City. Telegrams—*“* Lead, Manchester.” 


\OUSESWANTED 
AND For } 2/6 6d. 


JILDING LanpD 2/6 6d. 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENT ORDER FORM. 

"de aoe 2 2 line averages eight words. 
lines. line. 

AGENCIES. 2/6 6d. | 

‘oR SALE ae e(O..” ..0d. 

\UCTIONS Bea 2/0 6d. 

MscELLANEOUs 2/6 6d. 

NTRACTS ... 3/- l/- | 

'ENDERS” sso) Of I/- 

OMPETITIONS.., 3/- 1/- | 

a 3/- I/- | 

‘EATHS... ee TS I/- | k, 

INANCIAL...._ 3/- i/- Aivxee EL RSE aes 

‘ARTNERSHIP .. 3/- 1/- | 

Me Vacanr} hear 2 28 | | 

De Warreol bpeibt abd, 

DUCATIONAL ... 2/- 9d. 7 Tosh ta WAS 


I aces by Postal Order or Stamps to:. P. A. GILBERT Woon, 
| | 6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
| | Ludgate Circus, London. E.€ 4. 


| 
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THe ARCHITECT 
FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter,’’ 1885. 
‘The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times. 
‘The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 

—+— 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1921. 


9? 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months Qd. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Iudgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AxspotsBuRY.—March 1.—For erection of coastguard 
buildings at Abbotsbury, near Weymouth, Dorset, consisting 
of houses for four men. The Superintending Civil Engineer, 
H.M. Naval Depét, Portland. 

ABERDEEN.—Feb. 15.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plaster, plumber, electric lighting, and painter and glazier 
works of nine blocks of cottages, type plan No. 1, and four- 
teen blocks of type plan No, 2, for the Aberdeen Town Coun- 
cil. Mr. A. H.. lL. MacKinnon, architect, 245 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

AtMELEY.—March 1.—For the renovation of the mansion 
house, including additional electric fittings and sanitary 
work, conversion of existing buildings into a hospital for 
children, the construction of drains and sewage disposal 
works at the County Sanatorium, Almeley, three miles from 
Kardisley Station, for the Herefordshire County Council. 
Deposit £5 5s. Mr, G. H. Jack, M.I.C.E., F.S.A., county 
surveyor, High Town, Hereford. 

ANEBLEY. Feb. 15.—For erection and completion of 
fourteen type ‘‘ A’ houses at the Chesham Park housing 
site, Anerley, S.E. 20, for the Penge Urban District Couzicil. 
The Clerk to the Council, Town Hall, Anerley, S.K. 20. 

BapweE tt. AsH, Surroix.—Feb. 16.—For erection of four 
cottages at Badwell Ash, for the Thedwastre Rural District 
Council. Deposit £3 3s. Messrs. Hunt and Coates, archi- 
tects, 51 Abbeygate Street, Bury St. Edmunds, and Stow- 
market. 

Barrow-In-F uRNEss.—Feb. 22.-For completion of Pub- 
lic Library, Ramsden Square, for the Corporation (in 
separate trades). The Borough Engineer’s Office, Town 
Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 

BEckENHAM. —Feb. 24.—For erection of fifty-four houses 
on their Shortlands site, for the Beckenham Urban District 
Council. Contractors may tender for one or more groups 
of about twelve houses, or for the whole scheme. Deposit 
pea Ls ren Page Angell, surveyor, Council Offices, Bromley 
Road, Beckenham. 

Carprrr. —Feb. 21.—For renovations, &c., at their Chil- 
dren’s Homes at (a) Headquarters, Ely, and Cowbridge 
Road; (6b) Canton; (c) Roath, Cathays, Grangetown and 
Penarth : ; (d) Barry and Dinas Powis, for the ‘Guardians. 
Mr. A. J. Harris, clerk, 11 Park Place, Cardiff. 

CaRNARVON.—March 1.—For executing alterations and 
general repairs at East Gate Street, fee the Co-operative 
Society’s new premises, Carnarvon. Mr, H. G. Thomas, 
architect and surveyor, Castle Buildings, Carnarvon. 

Cuppincton.—Feb. 18.—For erection of houses for the 
working classes in the parishes of Cubbington, for the War- 
wick Rural District Council. Send application and £1 1s. 
deposit by February 9 to Mr. Hughes Trepess, architect, 
1 Church Street, Warwick. 

CovENTRY. ray 14.—For the works required to be 
executed and materials to be supplied in the erection of 
118 houses on the Lydgate Road site, for the Housing Com- 
mittee. The houses are divided into Six groups, any or all 
of which may be tendered for separately. Deposit £3 3s. 


| Friars’ Road, for the Corporation. 


Mr. J. E, Swindlehurst, city engineer and surveyor, Coun bi 
cil House, Coventry, 

Dernton.—Feb. 18.—The West Riding Education Cone 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following — 
works: Denton Council School: internal renovations, relay- 4 
ing floor boards, &c. Trades: Painters and joiners. The — 
West Riding Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield, 

Dipssury.—Feb. 16.—For (1) painting and (2) repairs, 
at the Old Parsonage and Hotel adjoining, for- the Man- 
chester Corporation Finance Committee, Deposit 10s. 6d. 
The City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Doncaster.—Feb. 17.—For the foundations and other 
constructional work required in connection with the installa- 
tion of new generating plant at the electricity works, Grey 
Messrs. Walker & 
Thompson, architects, Oriel Chambers, Baxter: Gate, Don- 
caster. 

DuncansBy Hrap.—Feb, 28,—For the construction on 
Duncansby Head, Caithness, of a fog-signal and lighthouse — 
station, consisting of a block of three dwelling-houses, — 
engine-room and stores block, a small tower,-&e., 14 mile of © 
Approach Road, and a store at John 0’ Groats, for the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lighthouses. Tenders are invited in 
two forms, viz.: (1) On an ordinary measurement and rate 
basis, and (2) on the basis of (a) the contractor’s estimate 
of the total cost of materials and labour; (6) fixed sums for 
profit and plant; and (c) a percentage of any saving which © 
may tbe made on tha contractor’s accepted estimate (a). 
Deposit £2 2s. The Engineer to the Commissioners, Northern — 
Lighthouse Office, 84 George Street, Edinburgh. - 

Karipy.—Feb. 26.—For erection of four parlour hint 
in Stoney Bank Road, for the Urban District Council. 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr, 5 . E. Aldersley, housing architect, — 
Council Offices, Earlby. 

East Cowrs.-——Feb. 16.—For erection of twenty houses 
(fourteen parlour type and six non-parlour type) on the ~ 
Beatrice Avenue site, for the Hast Cowes Urban District 
Council. The houses are to be built in pairs, and builders 
may submit tenders for two or more pairs as desired. — 
Deposit £2 2s. Mr. R. Joliffe, P.A. S. I., M.R.S.1. , archi- 
tect, Shooters Hill, Cowes. 

East Gutvanin: —Feb. 21.—For erection of forty houses : 
for the East Grinstead Rural Council. The houses will be — 
built in pairs, and tenders may be submitted for cottages on 
any site or all sites. The following schedule shows the num- 
ber of cottages proposed to be erected on each site: Six cot- — 
tages on North Road site, Three Bridges, Worth ; two cot- 
tages on Pound Hill site, Worth; two cottages on Cop-— 
thorne Common site, Worth ; four cottages on Boorers Arms 
site, Worth; four cottages on Crawley Down site, Worth; — 
four cottages on West Hoathly Village site, West Hoathly; 
four cottages on Sharpthorne site, West Hoathly ; two cot- 
tages on Birch Grove site, West Hoathly ; two cottages on 
Goat Farm site, Forest Row ; six cottages on Hartfield Road 
site, Forest Row; and four cottages on Colemans Hatch 
site, Hartfield. Deposit £1 1s. per site up to a maximum ~ 
of £5 5s. Mr. G. Turton, architect to the Council, 36 i 
Street, East Grinstead. 

Grascow.—Feb, 16.—For the patent roof glazing in con- 
nection with the extension of the municipal buildings, for 
the Corporation. Deposit £5. Messrs. Watson, Salmond — 
and Gray, architects, 242 West George Street, Glaszow, and 
Mr. J. Lindsay, town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

Great Drirrrerp.—Feb. 25.—For erection of eleven 
houses on the Council’s housing site at the corner of Brid-— 
lington Road and the Avenue, for the Urban District Coun- 
cil, Driffield. Mr. H. Brown, clerk, Exchange Street, — 
Driffield, and Mr, M. B. Parkin, architect, Behe 
Parade, Bridlington. =, 

GurtprorD.—February 16.—For the erection of a new — 
telephone repeater station at Guildford, Surrey. Deposit 
£1 1s. The head post office at Guildford, or the Director 
of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Cater 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Guitprorp.—Feb. 18.—For provision of deal screens or 
partitions, and the fitting up of four wash-up enclosures 
within the infirmary buildings of the Guardians’ Institu-— 
tion, Warren Read, for the Guardians. Mr. BE. L. Lunn, © a 
L.B.LB. A., 36 High Street, Guildford. 


tiem —Feb. 19.—For erection of forty houses ae 
Wakefield Road (scullery type, ‘‘H’’), under the following — 
trades, for the Housing Committee: Excavation, mason 
and bricklayer, carpenter and joiner, slater and plasterer, 
plumber and glazier, painter and decorator. Deposit £2 2s. 
Mr. J. Lord, M.LC.E., borough, engineer, Halifax. 
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She Secret 
Junetul Bells 


After centuries of -bell-founding the secret of “tone” in 
yells was only discovered in recent years. 

[The late Canon Simpson propounded the theory that a 
nusical bell should probably have five distinct notes at 
orrect intervals—so as to be “in tune with itself.” 


Ve have found how to put this theory into practice in the | 


e-casting of old bells and the making of truly musical 
hurch peals. 


Ve undertake casting and fixing in any part of the world; | 


nd are always pleased to answer inquiries. 


Gillett & Jobnston, 


Established 1844. 
Cropdon. 


SPECIFY 


THE MOST EFFICIENT 


» VAUGHAN’S 
PURE BITUMEN 
DAMP-PROOF COURSES 


Made from Highest-Grade Materials. 
Extensively specified for Important 
Contracts, Housing Schemes, etc. 


ROOFING FELTS 
“REXOID 99 a a 


“DUREX” SMOOTH, FLEXIBLE FELT FOR 


ROOFING AND SARKING. 
“DURITE” 


SUPERIOR BITUMEN 
UNDERSLATING, Etc. 


\ 
For Samples, etc., apply to Manufacturers : 


H.R. VAUGHAN & CO. Ltd., 
(Dept. A) Works: GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


Preston, Lancs, and Bishop Auckland. 
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LOW PRICES, BEST WORK. 
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THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd., 


38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
‘ 18 Mount Street, Manchester. 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


== Way _suy FOREIGN PENcIS? = 


oyal Sovereign - 


PENCILS ARE BRITISH MADE 


. 


| 


The finest Pencilin the World for Architects, Draughts- 
men, and General use because of its smoothnessand great 
durability. Made in all degrees by THE RoyAL SOVEREIGN 
Prencit Co. Ltp., Falcon Pencil Works, Battersea, 
S.W. Famous over 100 years, By appointment to 
H.M. the King. Price 6d. each. Sold by all Stationers, 


wu 
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Platers’ Shed at Large 
Shipbuilding Yard, 
coated with 
“Bitumastic” Solution. 


“BITUMASTIC”? 


Regd. Trade Mark. 


Lengthens Life of Steel and Iron 
Structures by Preventing Rust. 


It lasts longer, dries quicker, goes much 
further, and costs less than oil paints. 
Although hitherto obtainable in Black 
only; Red, Brown, and Green shades 
can now be supplied possessing the 
lasting qualitiesof the Black, with thead- 
ditional advantage of permanent colour. 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD., 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Hull, Cardiff, Dublin, New York, etc. 


Telephones in Every Office. 


NULL 


Telegrams: “ Bitumastic.” 
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Haywarps Hraru.—Feb. 17.—For erection of twenty. 


houses (brick) at Eastern Road, for the Urban District 
Council. Contractors may tender for the whole of the 
houses or for blocks of six or eight houses. Deposit £2 2s. 
Mr. G. Plummer, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor, Council Offices, 
Haywards Heath. ‘ “i 

HoLLincwortu.—Feb. 22.—For erection of twelve or 
more houses, in pairs, on the Green Lane site, Hollingworth, 
in Chester. Also for the construction of a road and sewer 
in connection therewith, for the Hollingworth Urban Dis- 
trict Council, Deposit £3 3s. Mr. G. H. Wilson, clerk, 
Norfolk Square, Glossop. 

Inverness.—Feb, 17.—For alterations to the head post 
office at Inverness. Tenders are required for the whole 
work, and not for separate trades. Deposit. £1 1s. The 
Postmaster, Inverness, or the Principal Architect, H.M. 
Office of Works, 3 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

Lreps.—Feb. 16.—For the whole of the work required 
in connection with the proposed kitchen and scullery at the 
Central High School, Woodhouse Lune, for the Education 
Committee. The Architect’s Section, Calverley Street, 
Leeds. 

Lrrps.—-Feb, 21.—For all combined trades in connection 
with the erection of fifty-six houses on the Hawkesworth 
Wood Estate, for the Improvements Committee. Deposit 
£1 1s. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds. 

Lurk, Starrs.—Feb. 25.—For work required in the adap- 
tation of Westwood Hall, Leek, as a high school for girls, 
for the Staffordshire Education Committee, Send applica- 
tion and 10s, 6d. deposit by February 25 to Mr. Graham 
Balfour, director of education, County Education Offices, 
Stafford. 

Lincotn.—March 8.—For additions and improvements 
to Branston Hall, near Lincoln, to fit up as a county sana- 
torium and for erection.of an open-air school in connection 
therewith, for the Lindsey County Council. Deposit £2 2s, 
Messrs. Scorer.and Gamble, F .R.T.B.A., architects, Bank 
Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

LirHeRLanp.—For erection of a factory at Litherland, 
near Liverpool, for Messrs. Lewiss, Ltd., Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Birmingham. Messrs. G. de C. Fraser and 
Ainley, architects, 26 North John Street, Liverpool, 

Lonpon.—Feb, 19.—For certain alterations and addi- 


tions to the boiler-house yard, Warkworth House, Isleworth, - 


for the Guardians of Brentford Union. Mr. F. E. Harms. 
worth, clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, Middlesex. 
Lonvon.—Feb. 22.—For the construction of concrete 
wharf wall, &c., at the river depot, Corney Reach, Chiswick, 
for the Chiswick Urban District Council. Mr. E. Willis, 
A.M.I.C.E., surveyor, Town Hall, Chiswick. 
Lonpoy.—March 9.—For building works, being an exten- 
sion of the electricity power-house at Millfields Road, for 
the Hackney Borough Council. Deposit £5 5s. The 
Bones Electrical Engineer, 306 Mare Street, Hackney, 


Luton.—Feb. 16.—For erection of twenty-four houses in 
Selbourne Road on their Dunstable Road housing site, for 
the Town Council. The houses are in four blocks of ‘six 
houses each, and the Council are prepared to consider 
tenders for the whole or for one or more blocks. Deposit £2. 
Mr. B. C. Deacon, Chairman of the Board of Architects, 
35 King Street, Luton. 

Marpstons.—Feb. 21.—For erection of eight houses af 
Howland Road, Marden, to be built in pairs, for the Maid- 
stone Rural District Council. The Council Offices, King 
Street, Maidstone. & 

Matpon.—Feb. 22.—For erection and completion of 
houses in pairs in all or any of the following parishes, for 
the Maldon Rural District Council : Tolleshunt Major, six 
houses; Woodham Walter, eight; Purleigh (Village), 
twelve; Goldhanger, twenty; Purleigh (Round Bush), 
eight ; Great Totham, ten ; Latchingdon, twelve ; Steeple, 
six; Stow Maries, six. Mr. W. Almond, surveyor, 6 
Market Hill, Maldon. . 

MancHESTER.—Feb, 25.—For erection of a nurses’ home 
at the Booth Hall Infirmary, Charlestown Road, Blackley, 
Manchester, for the Guardians. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. F. H. 
Overmann, F.M.S.A., 5 Cavendish Street, All Saints’, Man- 
chester. 

Metuiry.—Feb, 19.—¥For ergtion and, completion of 
fifty-eight dwelling-houses in connection with the Mickle- 
town housing scheme, for the Methley Urban District 
Council. Mr. T, Thompson, surveyor, Red House, Methley. 

Minster.—Feb. 24.—T¥For the adaptation of certain wards 
at the Poor Law Institution, Minster, near Ramsgate, as 
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nurses’ quarters, for the Guardians of the Isle of Thanet : 
Union. The Master of the Institution, Minster, near 
Ramsgate. ; 4 
Mortry.—Feb. 19.—For the whole (or any portion) of 
the works required in erection of a woollen mill at Morley — 
(tall chimney-stack to be a separate contract), for Mr 
8. C. Johnson. Mr. T. A, Buttery, L.R.1.B.A., architect 
and surveyor, Queen Street, Morley. 
Newton Moor, &c., Inverness.—Feb, 19.—For t¢ 
following works in connection with the erection of twel 
double blocks of houses to be erected as follows: New 
more (three blocks), Kincraig (two blocks), Lynwilg 
block), Aviemore (one block), Boat of Garten (one bloc: 
Nethy Bridge (two blocks), Carr Bridge (two blocks), 
the Inverness County Council. Contractors may tender f 
the whole or part of the work: (1) Excavation and mas 
works; (2) carpenter and joiner works; (3) slater wor 
(4) glazier work; (5) plumber work; (6) plaster wor 
(7) painter work. Mr. A, Cattanach, architect, Kinguss 
NorrrincHam.—Feb. 23.—-For erection of wooden b 
ings for use as temporary schools on the following 
within the city, for the Education Committee, viz. : Picca- 
dilly, Bulwell (two), Tissington Road (two), Bar Lane, B 
ford (two), Haydn Road, Sherwood (two), The Wells Ro 
(two). © Deposit £1. The City Architect, Guildha 
Nottingham, ae 
Serriz.—Feb, 19.—For erection of sixteen houses 
various classes at Hellifield, in their district, or any portion 
of contract No, 1 of the Hellifield housing scheme, for 
Settle Rural District Council. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. T, 
Foxcroft, surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Settle. : 
SrittotH, CumBerLanp.—Feb, 21.—For the erection and 
completion of the gentlemen’s lavatory, Silleth, for t 
Holme Cultram Urban District Council. Mr. H. Higgin: 
son, licentiate architect, 6 Lowther Street, Carlisle. i 
Stourport.—Feb. 24.—For the erection of public lay. 
tories, for the Urban District Council. Mr. A. D. Capel 
Loft, clerk, Bridge Street, Stourport. a 
Watkineton..—Feb, 17.—-For alterations and additio 
to their premises at Walkington, near Beverley, for the 
Committee of Management of the Hull After-Care Colony 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. Beecroft-Atkinson, F.S.A., Trini 
House Lane, Hull. : 
Werymovutu.—Feb. 21.—For erection of five pairs of semi- _ 
detached cottages in the parish of Preston, and five simila: ;. 
pairs in the parish of Upwey, for the Weymouth Rural Di 
trict Council. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. G. A. Andr 
F.I.S.E., architect, 157 Dorchester Road, Weymouth 


TENDERS. 


BARNET. oe 
For the erection of four pairs of type B9 and eight pairs 
type B10 cottages at Furze Hill, and five pairs of B 
and five pairs All cottages at Watling Street, for 
Barnet Rural District Council. a 


¥ 


J. P. Coates g £55,403... 0. 
W. and D. Wilkins : 55,505 0 
K. J. Logar 61,020 0: 
Payne Bros. . 48,897 0 
Watkins & Son : ; 48,744 0 
Alperton Building Company 48,654 0 
C. F. Day ; ~ 45,240 0 


GREAT GADDESDEN. 


For the erection of eight cottages in two blocks of four at 
Chequers End, Great Gaddesden, for the Hemel Hemp- — 
stead Rural District Council. Mr. T. H. Lightbody, — 
M.S.A., Hemel Hempstead, architect. a 


Stevens & Horlock £9,125 14 6 
The Harpenden Building Co. 7,507 \ Fem 

Payne Bros. j : ; 7,002.0 % 

The Nautilus Fire Co. 1,100 Oae 

C. Jeyes ; ; 6,867 10 ¢ 

A. J. Eldridge 6,795 12 


WW.  SDis Wie aS: Piccavs: 
Hempstead (accepted) 


LONDON. 


For the construction of ballast concrete foundations for turbo- 
alternator at Limehouse generating station, for the 
Stepney Borough Council. 

W. Harbrow, Ltd. . : 
D. T. Jackson (accepted) . 


End, Hemel . Ree 
: : ; 6,730 0 


£3,648 0 Oo 
2,877 12 4 
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DURESCO iit CT: ln 


THE 


“WINGET”’ 


PRESSURE MACHINE 


IS 
SIMPLE, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


J. B. Orr 
e &Co.Ltd. 


we ig 4 


HE “‘ Winget’ Pressure Machine has been 

designed to meet the increasing demand in 

all parts of the world for “ Winget ’’ Blocks. 
and Slabs, especially where the wider range of 
the larger machine, the “ Winget” Block-making 
Outfit, is not required. 
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The FOREMOST ever since. 
LONDON, 


as being the PREMIER Water Paint 
CHARLTON, 


The Silicate Pa 


FORTY Years’ Experience has stamped 
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Front view showing the moulding box open, 
with the finished block ready to be carried off. 


HE “Winget” Pressure. Machine can be 
worked with the lightest of unskilled labour, 
and has proved its capacity to produce both 
blocks and slabs of the highest quality at a 
minimum cost. Any one can work it efficiently. 


WINGET LIMITED 


“Head and Registered Office : Foundry and Engineering 


WINGET HOUSE, Mast 


24J Grosvenor Gardens, THE CAPE, Warwick. 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Telegrams : 

Telegrams : 


“‘Wingetism, Phone, London.” , ayangctiem, Nhe Netsopet 
Telephone : Vic, 8334 &8335. Telephone: Warwick 83. 
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‘THE ARCHITECT 


FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter,’’ 1885. 
‘The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.’ 
**The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 


——_————>___— 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*.” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. 
on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AxsporsBuRY.—March 1.—For erection of coastguard 
buildings iat Abbotsbury, near Weymouth, Dorset, consisting 
of houses for four men. The Sop seniondaing Civil Engineer, 
H.M. Naval Dept, Portland. 

ABE For the execution of mason, con- 
crete, cane heating, joiner and painter, and glazier works 
at Oldmill Hospital, for the City Parish Council] of 
Aberdeen. Messrs. Kelly & Nicol, architects, 367 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

ALLITHWAITE (LANCS).—March 2.—For erection of two 
houses at Allithwaite, for the Ulverston Rural District 
Council. Mr. H. T. Fowler, A.R.I.B.A., Cornwallis Street, 
Barrow-in-Furness, or the Council’s Engineer, Virginia 
House, Ulverston. 

AtmELEY.—March 1.—For the renovation of the mansion 
house, including additional electric fittings and sanitary 
work, conversion of existing buildings into a hospital for 
children, the construction of drains and sewage disposal 
works at the County Sanatorium, Almeley, three miles from 
Kardisley Station, for the Herefordshire County Council. 
Deposit £5 5s. Mr. G. H. Jack, M.I.C.E., F.S.A., county 
surveyor, High Town, Hereford. 

BANKHEAD (ABERDEEN).—Feb, 24.—For the following 
works in constructing the Rowett Research Institute and the 
Model Stock Farm on the Greenburn Road at Bankhead :— 
Excavator, mason, carpenter and joiner, plumber and gas- 
fitter, plasterer, concretor, painter and glazier, steelworker, 
asphalter, electrician, heating engineer, roadmaker, drain- 
age for the Joint Committee on Research in Animal] Nutri- 
tion. Messrs. Tawse & Allan, civil engineers and architects, 
10 Bon-Accord Square, Aberdeen. 

Bray.—March 1.—For erection of eight Type B houses 
on the housing site Bray (Windsor Road), for the Cookham 
Rural District Council. Mr. F. Woods, A.R.I.B.A., 86 
High Street, Maidenhead. 

CARMARTHEN.—March 2.—-For erection of twenty-four 
houses on the Morgan Arms Field, for the Borough Council. 
Deposit £2 2s. Mr. F. Hughes, F.G.S., A.M. I. Mech. Wi., 
borough surveyor, John Street, Carmarthen. 

Carnarvon.—March 1.—For executing alterations and 
general repairs at Hast Gate Street, Yor the Co-operative 
Society’s new premises, Carnarvon. Mr, H. G. Thomas, 
architect and surveyor, Castle Buildings, Carnarvon. 

Duncanspy Hrap.—Feb. 28.—For the construction on 
Duncansby Head, Caithness, of a fog-signal and lighthouse 
station, consisting of a lock of ehres dwelling-houses, 
engine-room and stores block, a small tower, &c., 15 mile of 
Approach Road, and a store at John 0’ Groats, for ie Com- 
missioners of Northern Lighthouses.. Tenders are invited in 
two forms, viz.: (1) On an ordinary measurement and rate 
basis, and (2) on the basis of (a) the contractor’s estimate 
of the total cost of materials and labour; (b) fixed sums for 
profit and plant; and (c) a percentage of any saving which 
may 'be made on thd contractor’s accepted estimate (a). 
Deposit £2 2s. The Engineer to the Commissioners, Northern 
Lighthouse Office, 84 George Street, Edinburgh. 


‘site, “of the proposed Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Memorial Ho 


DUNFERMLINE.—March 5.—For the tollowisie works j iz 
connection with the erection of thirty-two houses at the 
Townhill site, for the Town Council:—Excavator and brick 
work ; carpenter, joiner and ironmonger work; glazier work: 
slater and rough-cast work; plumber and gasfitter work: 
plaster work ; painter work, Alternative prices are requesteg 
for concrete block work. Deposit £2 2s. The Burgh ina 
neer, City Chambers, Dunfermline. 


Harisy.—Feb. 26.—For erection of fone parlour ou 
in Stoney Bank Road, for the Urban District Council, 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. J. E. Aldersley, housing architect 
Council Offices, Earlby. : 

Eastry (Kenr).—Feb. 28.—For the pulling down and re 
building of five chimney stacks and repointing two chimneys 
on the hospital at the Eastry Union Workhouse, for 
Guardians of Eastry Union. Mr. F. A. Cloke, ‘clerk, 
Strand Street, Sandwich. wl aie ae 


Great DrirrteLp.—Feb; 25.—For erection of +e 
houses on the Council’s housing site at the corner of B: 
lington Road and the Avenue, for the Urban District Coun- 
cil, Driffield. Mr. H. Brown, clerk, Exchange Street, 
Driffield, and Mr. M. B. Parkin, architect, Belved: 
Parade, Bridlington. 


Govurocx.—March 7.—For erection of a building for 
accommodation of pilots at Gourock Pier, for the 
donian Railway Co. Deposit £2 2s. The Company’s 
neer, Buchanan Street Station, Glasgow. 


GRAVESEND.—Feb. 28.—For erection of five: dee 
bungalow cottages on the Wrotham. Road and Cross 


for the Trustees. Deposit 10s. 6d.. Myr. G. E. Ok 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 198 Parrock Street, Gravesend. 


Hiei. —March 12.—For the necessary excavating, ¢ 
cereting, and brickwork required in laying down the founda- 
tions for two cooling towers at. the electricity works, for 
the Electricity Committee of the Corporation. Deposit £2 2. 
Mr. J. Lord, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Crossley Sieg 
Halifax. 

Hircutn.—Send applications and £2 2s. deposit at once 
to Mr. A. E. Passingham, clerk, 5 Bancroft, Hitchin, Herts, 

HUDDERSFIELD. —Feb. 28,—For erection of filter-house 
and construction of reinforced concrete tanks at Hill Top, 
Salendine Nook, in two separate contracts, for the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. H. Sutcliffe, borough architect, 1 Peel Street, 
Huddersfield. p 

Hurt.—March 4.—For erection of an infectious diseases 
pavilion, including drainage, &c., at the Cottingham Castle 
Estate, for the Health Committee. Deposit £2 2s. ‘~ 
J, eke Hirst, city architect, Guildhall, Hull. 


Inrorp.—Feb. 22.—For the erection and completion of: a 
carage and store at the Council Depét, Ley Street, for the 
Urban District Council. Deposit £2 2s. The engineer and 
surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford, ; 
INNERLEITHEN. oe, 28.—For erection of ten houses in 
five blocks in Buccleuch Street, and ten houses in five blocks 
on the Leithen Road (each group of which houses may 
form a separate contract), for the following trades: Mason 
and brickwork, carpenter and ‘joiner work, glazier work, 
plaster work, slater work, plumber work. Messrs. Dick 
Peddie and Walker Todd, 8 Albyn Place, Edinburgh. © 


LaneLry Mriu.—Feb. 26.—For erection and completion 
of twelve houses in Sedgwick Street, Langley Mill, for the 
Heanor Urban District Council. Tenders may "be sub- 
mitted for one or more pairs, or for the whole of the 
number. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. A. G. Wheeler, architect, 
Eastwood. 

Leek, Starrs.—Feb. 25.—For work required in the adap- 
tation of Westwood Hall, Leek, as a high school for girls, 
for the Staffordshire Education Committee. Send applica- 
tion and 10s. 6d. deposit by February 25 to Mr. Graham 
Balfour, director of education, County Education Ofc 
Stafford. 

Lercuwortn.-—March 3.—For erection and completion of 
a County Council school at West View, Letchworth, for the 
Education Committee of the Hertfordshire County Council. | 
Deposit £1 1s. Lieut.-Col. A. E. Prescott, County oe 
veyor’s Office, Hatfield. 


Lincotn.—March 8.—For additions and improvements 
to Branston Hall, near Lincoln, to fit up as a county sana 
torium and for’ erection of an open-air school in connection 
therewith, for the Lindsey County Council. Deposit £2 2s, 
Messrs. Scorer and Gamble, F.R.1.B.A., architects, Bank 
Street Chambers, Lincoln. 
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EIGHT CHIMNEYS RECENTLY BUILT BY CUSTODIS, LTD 


nquiries invited. 


CUSTODIS, LTD., 
119 Victoria Street, 


‘ELES® RAMS—Custodomus Sowest. WESTMINSTER. S.W.1. 


PHONE-—779 Victoria. 


BEAUDEXOL 


SUPER WATER PAINT 
IN 40 STANDARD SHADES 


PERMANENT 
WASHABLE 


DURABLE 
SANITARY 


BEAUDEXOL and its 
allied products will be ex- 
hibited on Stand 49, Row D, 
at the Peau Binding 
Trades Exhibition, Olympia, 
London, April 12 to 26 


inclusive. 


BROWN & CRITCHLEY, LTD., 


LENZIE, SCOTLAND. 


Telegrams ; “ Walpa, Lenzie.” Telephone : 5! Kirkintilloch. 


LOW PRICES. 


BEST WORK. 


THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd. 


38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
18 Mount Street, Manchester. 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


“PLASTERERS’ 
HAIR” 


RELIABLE AND ECONOMICAL. 


Our Hairs are Stocked by over 600 Builders’ Merchants. 


The Associated Wool Mills & Hair Manufacturers, 


Tottenham, Ltd., 
London, N. 17. 


Telephone: 
Tottenham 15694: 


ee 


» 


oer 


Platers’ Shed at Large 

Shipbuilding Yard, 
coated wit 

“Bitumastic” Solution. 


“BITUMASTIC” 


Regd. Trade Mark. 


Lengthens Life of Steel and Iron 
Structures by Preventing Rust. 


It lasts longer, dries quicker, goes much 
further, and costs less than oil paints. 
Although hitherto obtainable in Black 
only; Red, Brown, and Green shades 
can now be supplied possessing the 
lasting qualitiesof the Black, with the ad- 
ditional advantage of permanent colour. 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD., 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, London, Livervool, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Hull, Cardiff, Dublin, New York, etc. 


Telegrams: 


UTI 


Telephones in Every Office. 


UUUTQOQUEOUO NOUV UTEEUTE UTI 


“ Bitumastic.’ 


Liverpoot.—March 9.—-For erection of Liverpool new 
Parcels Office. -H.M. Office of Works, James Street, Liver- 
pool, and the Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, 
&e., Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S8.W. 1. 

Lonvon.—Feb. 22.—For the . construction of concrete 
wharf wall, &c., at the river depot, Corney Reach, Chiswick, 
for the Chiswick Urban District Council.. Mr. BE. Willis, 
A.M.I.C.E., surveyor, Town Hall, Chiswick. 

Lonpon.—March 1.—For the extension of the Museum 
Telephone Exchange, London, W.C. 1. Deposit £11s. The 
Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, &e., Storey’s 
Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Lonpon.—March 9.—For building works, being an exten- 
sion of the electricity power-house at Mullfields Road, for 
the Hackney Borough Council. Deposit £5 5s. The 
Borough Electrical Engineer, 306 Mare Street, Hackney, 
EK. 8. ‘ 

Lonpon.—Mayrch 15.—For erection of seventy houses, 
either in one contract or, alternatively, for blocks of twenty, 
twenty and thirty thereof in three separate contracts, on 
land fronting Ealing and Whitestile Roads, Brentford, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr, W. J. Westlake, engineer 
and surveyor. to the Council, Clifden House, Boston Road, 
Brentford. 

Maupon.—Feb. 22.—For erection and completion of 
houses in pairs in all or any of the following parishes, for 
the Maldon Rural District Council: Tolleshunt Major, six 
houses; Woodham Walter, eight; Purleigh (Village), 
twelve; Goldhanger, twenty; Purleigh (Round Bush), 
eight ; Great Totham, ten; Latchingdon, twelve; Steeple, 
six; Stow Maries, six. Mr. W. Almond, surveyor, 6 
Market Hill, Maldon. 

MaNcHESTER.—F eb. 25.—For erection of a nurses’ home 
at the Booth Hall Infirmary, Charlestown Road, Blackley, 
Manchester, for the Guardians. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. F. H. 
Overmann, F.M.8.A., 5 Cavendish Street, All Saints’, Man- 
chester. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb, 23.—For construction of bathrooms 
and hot-water supply at Goulden Street Police Station, for 
the Watch Committee. Deposit 10s. 6d. The City Archi- 
tect, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Minster.—Feb. 24.—For the adaptation of certain wards 
at the Poor Law Institution, Minster, near Ramsgate, as 
nurses’ quarters, for the Guardians of the Isle of Thanet 
Union. The Master of the Institution, Minster, near 
Ramsgate. 

NEWBIGGIN-BY-SEA.—Feb. 26.—For erection of three pairs 
of A type and 47 pairs of B type houses, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. R. Appleby, surveyor, Council Office, 
Newbiggin-by-Sea. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Feb. 28.—For erection of (a) eighty 
houses of brick construction on the Abington Lodge estate, 
anc (b) eight houses on the Far Cotton estate, for the Hous- 
ing and Town-planning Committee. Deposit £3 3s. for 
each contract. My. A, Fidler, M.Inst.C.E., 
neer, Guildhall, Northampton. 

Norra Curam.—March 2.—For the repair and external 
painting required at the Croydon Sanatorium at North 
Cheam, Surrey, for the Croydon and Districts Joint Small- 
pox Hospital Board. Mr, R. M. Chart, F.S.1., Lower 
Green, Mitcham, Surrey. 

NorrincHam.—Feb. 23.—-For erection of wooden build- 
ings for use as temporary schools on the following sites 
within the city, for the Education Committee, viz.: Picca- 
dilly, Bulwell (two), Tissington Road (two), Bar Lane, Bas- 
ford (two), Haydn Road, Sherwood (two), The Wells Road 
(two). Deposit £1. The City Architect, Guildhall, 
Nottingham. ; 

PENRHIWCEIBER.—Feb, 28:—For erection of sixty-six cot- 
tages at the Penrhiwceiber Farm site, for the Mountain 
Ash Urban District Council. The cottages to be built are 
three pairs of Class A2, six blocks of four of Class A and B 
combined, and eighteen pairs of Class B. Deposit £2 2s. 
The Housing Architect, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 

Prrton, Herrs.—March 1.—For completion of erection 
of thirty houses, for the Hitchin Rural District Council. 
Approximately one-third of the work has already been 
executed. Scaffolding, shedding, and a quantity of 
‘materials are also on the site. Send application, by Feb- 
ae 14, to Mr. A. E. Passingham, 5 Bancroft, Hitchin, 

erts. 

Rourrorp.—March 9.—For erection of additional build- 
ings at’ Rufford Hall Sanatorium, Rufford, Lancaster. 
Deposit £1 1s. The Superintendent at the Sanatorium, or 
oe ats of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, London, 
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Ryr.—March 4.—For erection of houses in the follow 
parishes, for the Rye Rural District Council, viz.: Bre 
twelve houses and construct two wells and two private roa 
Northiam (Mill Corner), six houses and sink one well. 
H. M. Jeffery, architect, 1s Havelock Road, Hastings. 

Strourport.—Feb. 24.—For the erection of public la 
tories, for the Urban District Council. Mr, A. D. Ca 
Loft, clerk, Bridge Street, Stourport. ae: 

Satrorp.—March 1.—For erection of 122 houses on | 
situated off Eccles Old Road, Weaste Lane, and Too 
Drive, Weaste, for the Salford Corporation. Mr. G. W. 
cott, architect, 13 Bridge Street, Manchester. 

TREHERBERT.—F eb. 22.—For re-building the Royal 
Hotel, Treherbert, for Rhondda Valley and Ely Brewer 
Ltd. Mr. W. D. Morgan, M.8.A., architect, 194 Yst 
Road, Pentre, Rhondda. es ‘ 

Watnscor.—March 3.—For erection of ten houses 
Wainscot, for the Strood Rural District Council, — 
Deposit £2 2s. Messrs, Bridgland and Clay, A.R.I. 
architects, 198 Parrock Street, Gravesend. Be 

WEALDsTONE.—March 1.—For erection and comp 
of the whole or any portion of 140 houses in their dist 
for the Wealdstone Urban District Council, as follows, n 
parlour type: No. la, 8 blocks of 4 houses, 32; No 
4 blocks of 4 houses, 16; No. 7a, 6 pairs, 12. Parlour ty; 
No, 2b, 2 blocks of 4 houses, 8; No. 4b, 9 blocks of 4 hou 
36; No. 6b, 8 pairs, 16; No, 9b, 5 pairs, 10; No. 8b 
pairs, 10. Deposit £2 2s. Myr. H. Walker, surv 
Council Offices, Wealdstone. : 

WirHam.—Feb. 26.—For erection of the first group 
twelve houses on the Cocks Farm site, or for any por 
of that number, for the Witham Urban District Coun 
Mr. W. P. Perkins, surveyor to the Council, -Collingw 
Road, Witham. 


TENDERS. 
BARLBY. 


For the erection of three houses and police cells at Barl 

for the East Riding of Yorkshire County Council. 

W. Irwin & Co. ‘ : : £5,065 0 

J. H. Thompson eRe ; ; f 
W. Tune, Osgodby (accepted) . ‘ . 3,248 12 


EASTHAMPSTEAD. 


For the erection of sixteen cottages at Sandhurst, for 
Easthampstead District Council. A 
Norris & Co. 
Wheeler Bros, 


£18,010 
17,888 


J. Taylor ; 17,759 
Purnell & Clifford 17,214 — 
E. C. Hughes 16,772 
Charman d ; 16,708 
Spear & King . ; 16,546 


-HAYWARDS HEATH. 


for the Urban District Council. Mr. G. Plumm 
A.M.I.C.E., surveyor, Haywards Heath. 


H. & J. Taylor : : £27,998 0 
Hl. Meckhonik . : : ; : P 24,520 
T. Divall 22,737 
H. White 21,300 
Cook & Sons . i ; ; ; : 20,700 
James Bodle, Ltd. . cbt oe : : 20,284 — 
Stevens, Horlock & Co. i . 18,160 
SOUTHWICK. 


For the erection of twenty-eight houses, being the first 
stalment of the housing scheme for 100 houses in ° 
district, for the Urban District Council. Mr. G. 
Warr, architect and surveyor, Southwick. 


J, Hackman . £36,915 0 
Longley . 32,286 0 
H. Farrow 31,932 0 
H. Mechonik 30,465 0 
Lynn & Sons 29,644 0 
R. Cook 29,145 0 
J. Barnes 28,776 0 
H. Boot 28,181 0 
Field & Cox 28,022 0 
J: Bodle 24 ‘ 26,307 0 
Hall’s Construction : : 26,450 0: 
London Building Co. : : . ; 25,620 0 
P. W. Grapstonez, 394 High Street, Wim- 

bledon Common, 8.W. 19 (accepted) 25,771 0 
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JAMES GIBBONS, LTD. 


ST. JOHN’S WORKS WOLVERHAMPTON 
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GIBBONS’ “COTTAGE” WINDOW 


WITH PATENT SLIDING SASH 


British Patents Nos. 12630/18 ; 123903/18 and 5535/19. Also patented in U.S.A., France, 
Belgium, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, India and South Africa. 
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Light in Standard Sizes 
Construction from 
and Fireproof. Stock. 


All outside surfaces easily cleaned from the inside of the rooms, the sliding 
portion hinged to open inwards and fitted with attachment for locking the 
casement when partly opened for ventilation. 


The first 
Cottages in 
Great Britain 
completed These 
under the Cottages 
Government are also fitted 
Housing throughout 
Scheme, with Gibbons’ 
showing Locks and 
Gibbons’ Furniture. 
** Cottage ” 
Windows 
fixed. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


London Office: 15 & 16 FISHER STREET, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C.1. 
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Ture ARCHITECT 
FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter,’’ 1885. 
‘The Builder’s, Reporter and Engineering Times.’ 
‘The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 
ee 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


—— 


TENDERS, &c. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., st 1s 
partizularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Butldings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALMELEY.—March 1.—For the renovation of the mansion 
house, including additional electric fittings and sanitary 
work, conversion of existing buildings into a hospital for 
children, the construction of drains and sewage disposal 
works at the County Sanatorium, Almeley, three miles from 
Eardisley Station, for the Herefordshire County Council. 
Deposit £5 5s. Mr. G. H. Jack, M.L.C.E., F.S.A., county 
surveyor, High Town, Hereford. 

AneLtisrey.—March 10.—For erection of workmen’s 
dwellings, for the Anglesey (East) Joint Housing Board, 
from plans prepared by Mr. J. Owen, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, Menai Bridge, viz.: Parish of Rhodogeidio (Llanerchy- 
medd), twenty-two houses; parish of Llanfechell, twelve 
houses ; parish of Llanbadrig, eight houses. Messrs. T. H. 
Hughes and Benjamin Evans (joint secretaries), 12 High 
Street, Menai Bridge. 

AvILEsBURY.—For erection of ten houses in Havelock 
Street and Fleet Street, for the Aylesbury Public Utility 
Society. Deposit £2 2s. 
Ripon Street, Aylesbury. 

AyLEsBuRY.—For erection and completion of cottages 
within the district, as follows, for the Aylesbury Rural Dis- 
trict Council: thirty cottages on a site at Bierton, four 
cottages on a site at Chearsley, ten cottages on a site at 
Wingrave, six cottages on a site at Buckland, six cottages 
on a site at Westcott, six cottages on a site at Drayton 
Beauchamp, together with the drainage, footpaths and 
fencing in connection therewith. Mr .F. Taylor, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, 7 Bourbon Street, Aylesbury. 

BaLLacHuLisH.—March 3.—For the following works in 
erection of one block of four houses and four blocks of two 
houses at Ballachulish, for the Argyll County Council: 
(1) Paths and fencing, (2) excavator, mason and brickwork, 
(3) carpenter, joiner, ironmongery and glazier works, 
(4) plumber work, (5) plaster work, (6) slater and harling 
work, (7) painter work. Mr. R. W. Campbell, architect, 
Columba Buildings, Oban. 

Barnwoopv.—March 8.—For building seven blocks. semi- 
detached parlour houses, and two blocks. semi-detached 
bungalows, with drains and paths, at Barnwood, for the 
Gloucester Rural District Council. Tenders will be con- 
sidered for the whole nine blocks or for a less number. The 
Surveyor, Berkeley House, Berkeley Street, Gloucester. 

Bretper.—March 1.—For the erection of the whole or any 
portion (as divided below) of the houses to be built on the 
Crich Lane site, for the Belper, Urban District Council: 
One pair Type A, six pairs type A, two pairs type B, main 
drains, &c., and footpath. Deposit £2 2s. Lieut.-Colonel 
M. Hunter, O.B.E., A.M.I.C.E., M.8.A., architect, Belper. 

Bregar.—March 10.—For the following works in con- 
nection with the erection of twelve dwelling houses in blocks 
of two at Southcrofts, Biggar, for the Town Council, viz. : 
Excavator, concrete and brick works, wright and glazier 
works, slater work, rough cast work, plaster work, plumber 
and gasfitter works, painter work. Mr. L. A. Morrison, 
architect, Murrayfield, Biggar, or Messrs. John H. Allan 
& Sons, 224 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
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Mr. W. N. Green, architect, 7° 
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on the housing site Bray (Windsor Road), for the Cookham 
Rural District Council. Mr. F. Woods, A.R.I.B.A., 86 
High Street, Maidenhead. 

Broapstairs.—March 8.—For erection and completion of 
fifty-four houses on land at St. Peter’s, for the Broadstairs 
and St. Peter’s Urban District Council. Deposit £2 2s. 
Mr. E. E. Moodey, architect, 109 High Street, Broadstairs. 


CARMARTHEN.—March 2.—For erection of twenty-four 


houses on the Morgan Arms Field, for the Borough Council. 
Deposit £2 2s. Mr. F. Hughes, F.G.S., A.M.I.Mech.—., 
borough surveyor, John Street, Carmarthen. 
CarnaRvon.—March 1.—For executing alterations and 
general repairs at East Gate Street, for the Co-operative 
Society’s new premises, Carnarvon. Mr, H. G. Thomas, 
architect and surveyor, Castle Buildings, Carnarvon. 
Carnoustin.—March 4.—For mason, joiner, plumber, 


plaster, tiler, glazier, and painter works, and for grates ‘s 


required in erection of three blocks of type ‘‘ B’’ four-apart- 
ment, semi-detached cottages, also for cleft chestnut pale 
fencing for whole site, for the Town Council. Messrs. 


Bray.—March 1.—For erection of eight Type B houses 


a 
5 


Bruce, Son & Morton, architects, 10 Whitehall Street, bs 


Dundee. 


Cuirton, &c., Lancs.—March 5.—For erection and com- — 


pletion of. 138 houses in connection with three housing 


schemes in the townships of Clifton, Davyhulme and Flix- — 


ton; also for the construction of roads and sewers, for the 
Barton-upon-Irwell Rural District Council. 
may tender for the whole or part or parts of the schemes, 


Contractors 


the minimum number of houses which may be tendered for 


being one block of three. Deposit £2 2s. 


Mr. G. G. Forster, 


A.M.I.C.E., architect, Green Lane, Patricroft, near Man-— 


chester. 

CieEeTHoRPES.—March 10.—For erection of the following 
non-parlour houses (Ministry of Health type) on their Clee 
Road site, for the Urban District Council: thirty houses, 
type A 134; twelve houses, type A 135; and twelve houses, 
type A 170. Deposit £2 2s. 
engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Cleethorpes. 

Dartrorp.—March 2.—For the erection of 132 houses in 
Lowfield Street,*for the Urban District Council. Persons 
may tender for the erection of one or more of the six sec- 
tions. 
tion by March 2 to Mr. J;°J. Hurtley, 
Offices,, Dartford. 

DuUNFERMLINE.—March 5.—For the following works in 


Send applications and £1 1s. deposit for each sec- — 
clerk, Council 


Mr. L. W. Pye, A.M.I.C.E., — 


connection with the erection of thirty-two houses at the 


Townhill site, for the Town Council :—Excavator and brick 
work ; carpenter, joiner and ironmonger work; glazier work ; 


slater and:rough-cast work; plumber and gasfitter work; — 


plaster work; painter work. Alternative prices are requested 
for concrete block work. Deposit £2 2s. The Burgh Engi- 
neer, City Chambers, Dunfermline. 

Fatmouru.—March 2.—For erection of a further fifty- 
six houses at Penwerris, in “connection with the Falmouth 
housing scheme. Mr, W. H. Lupton, town clerk, Falmouth. 


Goote.—March 9.—For erection of twenty-six houses, 
type B, Southerly, on the Pasture Road site, for the Urban 
District Council. Deposit £2. Mr. J. H. Castle, engineer 
and surveyor, Council Offices, Goole. . 

Govrocx.—March 7.—For erection of a building for the 
accommodation of pilots at Gourock Pier, for the Cale- 
donian Railway Co. Deposit £2 2s. The Company’s Engi- 
neer, Buchanan Street Station, Glasgow. ; 

GRANTHAM.—March 15.—For alterations and additions 
to the Ministry of Pensions Office, Harrowby Camp, Gran- 
tham. Deposit £1 1s. The Post Office, Grantham, or the 
Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Hatirax.—March 12.—For the necessary excavating, con- 


creting, and brickwork required in laying down the founda- 


tions for two cooling towers at the electricity works, for 
the Electricity Committee of the Corporation. Deposit £2 2s. 
Mr. J. Lord, M.1I.C.E., borough engineer, Crossley Street, 
Halifax. 


Hotiteway.—March 8.—For erection of three pairs of 


type A and two pairs of type B houses, with the necessary — ; 


drainage, fencing, &e., at Holloway, near Matlock, for the 
Belper Rural District Council. Mr. J. B. Mason, archi- 
tect, Duffield. 


Hoorz.— March 7.—For erection and completion of a fire 


station, stabling, &c., at the Council Offices, Hoole Road, | 


for the Urban District Council. Mr. F. Davies, architect, 


14 Newgate Street, Chester. 
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LOW PRICES. BEST WORK. 


SPECIFY 


THE MOST EFFICIENT 


VAUGHAN’S 
PURE BITUMEN 


DAMP-PROOF COURSES 


Made from Highest-Grade Materials. 
Extensively specified for Important 
Contracts, Housing Schemes, etc. 


ROOFING FELTS 
&“ REXOID 99 Bete nore ce 


PRE be ern Gone 


“DURITE” = Gnoerstarina 


7 4 
€ af 


5 SIGN GN 


THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd. 


38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
18 Mount Street, Manchester. 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


For Samples, etc., apply to Manufacturers : 


H. R. VAUGHAN & CO. Ltd., 
(Dept. A) Works: GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


Preston, Lancs, and Bishop Auckland. 


Ph oto Printing 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


AND 


Commercial ‘Photography 


in all its tranches. 


“The Architect’ 


Price 6d. weekly, by post 74d. 
Subscription £1 7s. 6d. per annum. B. 1 HALL & CO. LTD. 


. Seine CHALFONT HOUSE, 
BIRMINGHAM GREAT PETER  ST., 
NE eee ONL NER WESTMINSTER. S.Wod: 


SEND FOR SAMPLES OF OUR WORK. 


“BASECO” PATENT BOILER. 


The finest Boiler made for Domestic Hot Water 
Supply and for Hot Water Heating with Radiators. 


ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED FOR EFFICIENCY 
AND ECONOMY. 


BURNS COAL, COKE, ANTHRACITE AND HOUSEHOLD REFUSE. 


British Invention and Manufacture. 
Through all Heating and Hot Water Engineers and Builders’ Merchants. 
Patentees: O. BRUSTER & DE LAUNOIT, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, 
Sucers. to H. C. ROBOTTOM & CO. LONDON, E.C.3. 


Section ; 
showing Water Pocket. 
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Huii.—March 4.—For erection of an infeckious diseases 
pavilion, including drainage, &c., at the Cottingham Castle 
Estate, for the Health Committee. Deposit £2 2s, Mr. 
J. H. Hirst, city architect, Guildhall, Hull. 

Kines LANGLey:—March 12.—For erection of eight cot- 
tages in pairs at Kings Langley, for the Hemel Hempstead 
Rural District Council. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. T. H. Ligh- 
body, M.S8.A., architect, 20 Marlowes, Hemel Hempstead. 

Larcuwortu.-—March 3.—For erection and completion of 
a County Council school at West View, Letchworth, for the 
Education Committee of the Hertfordshire County Council. 
Deposit £1 1s.  Lieut.-Col, A, E. Prescott, County Sur- 
' veyor’s Office, Hatfield. 

Lincotn.—March 8.—For additions and improvements 
to Branston Hall, near Lincoln, to fit up as a county sana- 
torium and for erection of an open-air school in connection 
therewith, for the Lindsey County Council. Deposit £2 2s. 
Messrs. Scorer and Gamble, F.R.1.B.A., architects, Bank 
Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

Liskgearp.—March 5.—For erection of the first instal- 
ment of thirty-two houses, under the housing scheme, on 
site at Castle Park, for the Town CounciJ. Tenders will be 
accepted for blocks of two or more houses. Deposit £3 3s. 
Messrs. Truscott and Parkes Lees, architects, Liskeard. 

Liverpoot.—March 9.—For erection of Liverpool new 
Parcels Office. H.M. Office of Works, James Street, Liver- 
pool, and the Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, 
&c., Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Locuabrr.—March 7.—For mason, brick, joiner, 
plumber, slater, plaster and cement, and painter works in 
connection with the erection of fifty-four houses, being part 
of the first and the whole of the second section of the 
Lochaber District Housing Schemes. Mr. J. G. Falconer, 
architect, Fort William, 

Lonpon.—March 1.—For the extension of the Museum 
Telephone Exchange, London, W.C. 1. Deposit £11s. The 
Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Lonpon.—March 9.—For building works, being an exten- 
sion of the electricity power-house at Millfields Road, for 


the Hackney Borough Council. Deposit £5 5s. The 
Borough Electrical Engineer, 306 Mare Street, Hackney, 
E. 8. 


Lonpon.—March 15.—For erection of seventy houses, 
either in one contract or, alternatively, for blocks of twenty, 
twenty and thirty thereof in three separate contracts, on 
land fronting Ealing and Whitestile Roads, Brentford, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. W. J. Westlake, engineer 
and surveyor to the Council, Clifden House, Boston Road, 
Brentford. 

Mancurster.—March 10.—For the following work at 
their Bradford Road station, for the Gas Committee: Con- 
tract No. 16—Construction and erection of a steel-framed 


purifier house and foundations. Contract No. 17—Con- 
struction and erection of purifiers, with connections, valves 
and overhead lifting apparatus. Deposit £3 3s, Mr. 


G. W. Kaye, secretary, Gas Department, Town Hall, Man- 
chester. 

Norrawoop.—March 9.—¥or erection of (1) thirty-six 
houses for the working classes at Northwood ; (2) fifty-five 
houses for the working classes at Eastcote, for the Ruislip- 
Northwood Urban District Council. Mr. E. R. Abbott, 
clerk, Council Offices, Northwood, Middlesex, or Messrs. 
A. & J. Soutar, 8 King William Street, Strand, London, 
W..@22: 

RENFREW.-—March 5.—For the drainage, excavator, 
brick and mason, carpenter, glazier, slater, plumber, plaster 
and painter wrerks of the following dwelling-houses, for 
the District Committee of me First. or Upper District of 
the County of Renfrew, viz.: Jenny Lind, Thornliebank 
scheme, eighty-four houses, this one blocks ; Nitshill 
scheme, fifty-four, nineteen ; Gateside, Barrhead’ scheme, 
forty-eight, sixteen; Harvey Street, Yoker scheme, sixty, 
twenty-three. Tenderers may tender for one or more or all 
of the schemes. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. J. M. Dow, architect, 
County Buildings, Paisley. 

Rrinewoop.—March 11.—For erection of twenty-six 
“A” (non-parlour type) cottages, and 20 ‘““B” (parlour 
type) cottages (in pairs), or of any less bee on the 
Parsonage Barn Lane site, for the Ringwood Rural District 
Council. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. E. H. H. Griffith, architect, 
High Street, Downton, Salisbury. 

Rurrorp.—March 9.—For erection of additional build- 
ings at Rufford Hall Sanatorium, Rufford, Lancaster. 
Deposit £1 is. The Superintendent at the Sanatorium, or 


the Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, London, 
S.W. i 
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Ryr.—March 4.—For erection of houses in the following . 
parishes, for the Rye Rural District Council, viz. Brede, @& 
twelve houses and construct two wells and two private roads; 
Northiam (Mill Corner), six houses and sink one well. Mr. 
H. M. Jeffery, architect, 1s Havelock Road, Hastings. 

ScarBoroucH.—March 1.—Ior the carpenter and joiner’s 
work and plumber’ s work in connection with the conversion — 
of public shelter in the North Bay into seven bungalows, 
for the Town Council. Mr. H. W. Smith, A.M.1.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Scarborough. 

TURRIEF. —March 10.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plaster, plumber and painter works of six four-roomed — 
houses (three blocks) on Manse Terrace site; also for (Da 
roads and sewers, (2) mason work of walls, (3) fencing and 
gates, required in laying-out ground, for the Town Counci], 
Mr, W. L, Duncan, architect, Turriff. S. 

Warnscor.—March 3.—For erection of ten houses at 
Wainscot, for the Strood Rural District Council, Kent. 
Deposit £2 2s. Messrs, Bridgland and Clay, A. R. Bag 
architects, 198 Parrock Street, Gravesend. . 

Weratpstone.—March 1,—For erection and completio 
of the whole or any portion of 140 houses in their district, 
for the Wealdstone Urban District Council, as follows, non- 
parlour type: No. la, 8 blocks of 4 houses, 32 ; No. 5a, 
4 blocks of 4 houses, 16; No. 7a, 6 pairs, 12. Parlour type: 
No. 2b, 2 blocks of 4 houses, ‘8; No. 4b, 9 blocks of 4 houses, 
56 ; No. 6b, 8 pairs, 16; No. 9b, 5 pairs, 10; No. 8b4, 5 
pairs, 10. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. H. Walker, surveyor, 
Council Offices, Wealdstone. 


TENDERS. 
BEXLEY WELLING. 


For enlargement of Bexley Welling Infants’ Council School, 
for the Kent Education Committee. _Mr. W. H. Robin- 
son, F.S.A., county education architect, Maidstone. 


WwW. & A. Smith - £2,754 10 
W. F. Bilay, Ltd. 2,625 0 
W. B. Butler 2,477 0 
Douglass, Halse & Co. : Ltd, 2,343 0 
F. Butcher ; 2,525 0 
T. Knight . ‘ 2,260 0 
H. Fripay & Sons, Erith. (r coat e 2,200 0 


IBRAY. 


For erection of ten Class A houses at Windsor Riel an: 
six Class A houses at Touchen End, for the Codi ai 
Rural District Council. 


Windsor Road. 


C, W. Cox & Sons £9;735..0 
Cae & Green . : 9,372 0 
J. K. Cooper & Sons, Ltd. . 9,100 0 
W. Creed & Co. . 8,945 0 
Ratcliffe & Co. 8,400 0 
PuRNELL & CLIFFORD (recommended) 8,070 0 
Touchen End. . 
C. W. Cox & Sons . 7 £5,791. 0. 
J. K. Cooper & Sons, Ltd. 5,748 0 
W. Creed & Co. ; 5,255 0 
Ratcliffe & Co. ; 4,965 0 
Pournett & CLIrroRD (recommended) 4,570 0 
HARROGATE. 
For the erection of 110 houses for the Town Council. 


A. Hymas . 


. £110,264 13 10 
J. Allen & Son Se 


109, 706 


Kershaw & Hill . : 108,232 5 

Longden & Sons, Sheffield . : : 104,136 0 0 

Robert McAlpine & Sons, Huddersfield . 96,269 15 § 
Revised and recommended 95,413 12 


LONDON. 
For the reconstruction of police station at “Marylebo 
Lane. The late J. Dixon Butler, F.R.I.B.A., archi 
tect, New Scotland Yard, 8. W- 


A. E. Symes £19,934 0 
Rice & Son ; 19,736 0 ¢ 
Holliday & Greenwood 19,153 0 
Garlick, Ltds'.. 18,961 0 
Perry & Co. : 18,875 0 
Holland & Hannen . ; 18,697 wy 
Prestige & Co. . . 18,564 0 
J. & H. Higgs . 18,473 0 
C. W. Scott y Pree : 18,270 0 
“Godson & Sons 00065 ta 18,125 0 
Arding & Hobbs aR : : {> 17,960 03 
Patman & Fotheringham . ; : . AT 28 ke 
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JAMES GIBBONS, LTD. 


ST. JOHN’S WORKS WOLVERHAMPTON 


GIBBONS “COTTAGE” WINDOW: 


WITH PATENT SLIDING SASH 


British Patents Nos. 12630/18; 123903/18 and 5535/19. Also patented in U.S.A., France, 
Belgium, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, India and South Africa. 


Light in Standard Sizes 
Construction from 
and Fireproof. Stock. 


All autate surfaces easily cleaned from ihe spite of the rooms, the sliding 
portion hinged to open inwards and fitted with attachment for locking the 
| casement when partly opened for ventilation. 


The first 
_ Cottages in 
Great Britain 
completed These 
under the Cottages 
Government are also fitted — . 
Housing throughout =| 
Scheme, with Gibbons’ 
showing | Locks and 
Gibbons’ Furniture. 
‘* Cottage ” 
- Windows 
f fixed. . 


soos an tec nc smn sao came sl eee 


FULL PARTICULARS ON . APPLICATION. 


London Office: 15 & 16 FISHER STREET, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 1. 


Blolololale|< alsigiaaololoololslalslalsisiololololo|ololalaololoolololololalc|olololaioaioololaooolalale(aalaialaioaioioaoooololols) 


elalolslelstoltola 


Tue ARCHITECT 
FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter,” 1885. a 
*‘ [he Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times. 
‘‘The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 


<> ——— 


FRIDAY, MARCH 4, 1921. 
ee 
Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 

compelled to give the following notice :— 
All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


—— 


TENDERS, &c. 
*.° As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., st 4s 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Busldings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 

on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Ampip.—March 7.—For (a) fifty houses, (b) roads and 
sewers, for the Urban District Council. Send names by 
March 7 to Messrs. G. Reavell, F.R.I.B.A., and W. Arthur 
Tebbs, L.R.I.B.A., architects, Alnwick. 

Aneiisry.—March 10.—For erection of workmen’s 
dwellings, for the Anglesey (East) Joint Housing Board, 
from plans prepared by Mr. J. Owen, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, Menai Bridge, viz.: Parish of Rhodogeidio (Llanerchy- 
medd), twenty-two houses; parish of Llanfechell, twelve 
houses ; parish of Llanbadrig, eight houses. Messrs. T. H. 
Hughes and Benjamin Evans (joint secretaries), 12 High 
Street, Menai Bridge. 

Ayr.—March 12.—For the various works (digger, brick, 
and mason work, slater work, roughcast work, plumber work 
and gas fittings, painter work, glazier work) in connection 
with the erection of thirty-two houses at Auchinleck, for 
the Ayr District Committee of the Ayrshire County Council. 
Send applications by March 12 to Mr. Allan Stevenson, 
architect, 14 Cathcart Street, Ayr. ; 

Barnwoop.—March 8.—For building seven blocks semi- 
detached parlour houses, and two blocks semi-detached 
bungalows, with drains and paths, at Barnwood, for the 
Gloucester Rural District Council. Tenders will be con- 
sidered for the whole nine blocks or for a less number. The 
Surveyor, Berkeley House, Berkeley Street, Gloucester, 

Breear.—March 10.—For the following works in con- 
nection with the erection of twelve dwelling houses in blocks 
of two at Southcrofts, Biggar, for the Town Council, viz. : 
_ Excavator, concrete and brick works, wright and glazier 
works, slater work, rough cast work, plaster work, plumber 
and gasfitter works, painter work. Mr. L. A. Morrison, 
architect, Murrayfield, Biggar, or Messrs. John H. Allan 
& Sons, 224 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

Briackxpoou.—For all trades in detached houses, St. Anne’s 
Road East, St. Anne’s. Mr. H. Best, architect and sur- 
veyor, 1 South King Street, Blackpool. 

Broapstarrs.—March 8.—For erection and completion of 
fifty-four houses on land at St. Peter’s, for the Broadstairs 
and St. Peter’s Urban District Council. Deposit £2 2s. 
Mr. EK. E. Moodey, architect, 109 High Street, Broadstairs. 

Bucxis.—March 11.—For the following works required 
in erecting twelve blocks type A, two blocks type B, and 
four blocks type E, for the Town Council: (1) Mason, 
brick, and cast concrete work; (2) carpenter and joinery 
work; (3) slate work; (4) plaster and cement work; (5) 
plumber work; (6) painter and glazier work. Mir. W. 
Hendry, burgh surveyor, Buckie, or Messrs. G. Sutherland 
and Clement George, architects, Aberdeen. 

CrEETHORPES.—March 10.—For erection of the following 
non-parlour houses (Ministry of Health type) on their Clee 
Road site, for the Urban District Council: thirty houses, 
type A 134; twelve houses, type A 135; and twelve: houses, 
type A170. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. L. W. Pye, A.M.LC.E., 
engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Cleethorpes. 
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Cwmpare.—March 8.—For certain additions, external — 
reparations, and painting of ‘‘Elim’’ Chapel, &., Cwm- — 
dare, Aberdare, for the trustees. Messrs. T. Roderick and — 
Son, architects, Clifton Street, Aberdare. - aa 

EpinsureH.—March 7.—The Town Council invite | 
tenders for (1) mason, joiner, plumber, plaster, and slater — 
work in one undertaking, and (2) painter and cleaning — 
works, of proposed alterations at offices, 12 St. Giles Street, — 
for Burgh’s Assessor’s Department. Mr. A. Williamson, — 
A.R.I.B.A., city architect, Public Works Office, City Cham- — 
bers, Edinburgh. 

EprnsurcH.—March 11.—For the following works, 
separately or in one undertaking: excavator, mason, Ke. ; 
carpenter, joiner and glazier; slater; plaster and concrete 
and plumber works, of ‘proposed electricity sub-station, 
Cowgate, for the Town Council. Mr. J. A. Williamson, 
A.R.I.B.A., city architect, Public Works Office, City Cham- 
bers, Edinburgh. 

Gooty.—March 9.—For erection of twenty-six houses, 
type B, southerly, on the Pasture Road site, for the Urban 
District Council. Deposit £2. Mr. J. H. Castle, engineer 
and surveyor, Council Offices, Goole. 

GRANTHAM.— March 15.—For alterations and additions 
to the Ministry of Pensions Office, Harrowby Camp, Gran- — 
tham. Deposit £1 1s. The Post Office. Grantham, or the 
Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, &¢., Storey’s 
Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Hatrrax.—March 12.—For the necessary excavating, con- 
creting, and brickwork required in laying down the found 
tions for two cooling towers at the electricity works, for — 
the Electricity Committee of the Corporation. Deposit £2 25, — 
Mr, J. Lord, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Crossley Street, — 
Halifax. a 

Heaton.—March 14.—For erecting mess-room, &e., at 
Heaton engine-sheds, for the North-Eastern Railway Co. — 
Mr, A. Pollard, the company’s architect, Irving House, — 
Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Hinperweti.—March 12.—-For building thirty-six _ 
houses, in pairs and groups of four, at Staithes Lane End, — 
Staithes, also for making roads, sewers, concrete walls and 
steps, &c. Messrs. French and Wilkins, architects, Flower- _ 
gate. Whitby. a 

Hortoway.—March 8.—For erection of three pairs of — 
type A and two pairs of type B houses, with the necessary _ 
drainage, fencing, &e., at Holloway, near Matlock, for the 
Belper Rural District Council. Mr, J. B. Mason, archi- ~ 
tect, Duffield. ; 

HorsrortH.—For bricklayer contracts in respect of 
twenty-two scullery houses to be erected on the Cragg Hill 
site at Horsforth. Messrs. G. H. Shipley and W. Broad- 
bent, joint architects, 12 Park Lane, Leeds. me 

Hounstow.—March 15.—For erection of two pairs of — 
cottages at Jersey Road, Lampton, near Hounslow, for the 
Middlesex County Council. Deposit £2. Mr, A. Dryland, 
M.I.C.E., county engineer, Middlesex Guildhall, West- — 
minster, S.W. 1. oe 

Kinescrrre.— March 12.—For erection of four houses at — 
The Mount, East Woodhay, also for six houses at Inhurst, 3 
Baughurst, for the Kingsclere Rural District Council. — 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. W. H. Bell, architect, the Market - 
Place, Newbury. i 4 

Luanpinam.—March 21.—For erection of six houses at _ 
Llandinam (well site), for the Newtown and Llanidloes 
Rural District Council. Mr. R. W. Davies, architect, © 
Severn Square, Newtown. 

Lincotn.—March 8.—For additions‘ and improvements 
to Branston Hall, near Lincoln, to fit up as a county sana- 
torium and for erection of an open-air school in connection — 
therewith, for the Lindsey County Council. : Deposit £2 2s, — 
Messrs. Scorer and Gamble, F.R.1.B.A., architects, Bank — 
Street Chambers, Lincoln. 


LocuaBer.—March . 7.—For mason, brick, joiner, 
plumber, slater, plaster and cement, and painter works in 
connection with the erection of fifty-four houses, being part — 
of the first and the whole .of the second section of the 
Lochaber District Housing Schemes, Mr. J. G. Falconer, 
architect, Fort William. . 

Locuorr.—March 10.—For the excavator and brickwork, 
carpenter and joiner, plumber, plaster, slater, glazier and — 
painter works of types E, F, G, and J—sixty houses in 
all—proposed to be erected at Manse Road site, Glencraig, 
Lochore, for the Kirkcaldy District Committee of the Fife — 
County Council. Deposit £1°1s. Mr, W. Williamson, 
F.RATB:A. > and: Me 'G@ 3: Deas, joint architects, Royal — 
Bank Buildings, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 
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THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd. 


38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
18 Mount Street, Manchester. 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 
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Bedford Lemere & Co. 


AArchitectural and echnical 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


Se 2 VW) FIRST 
EIGHT CHIMNEYS RECENTLY BUILT BY CUSTODIS, LTD. | 147 Strand, London, W. > (FLOOR 


| PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN & PROOFS DELIVERED 
uquiries invited. CUSTOD IS, of SAME DAY. PRICE LISTS & ESTIMATES FREE, 


ESTABLISHED 1862, TELEPHONE 4258 CENTRAL 


119 Victoria Street, 
‘E LE GRAMS—Custodomus Sowest. 1 ictoria 
PHONE—779 Victoria. WESTMINSTER. S.W.1. 


BEAUDEXOL 


SUPER WATER PAINT 
IN 40 STANDARD SHADES 


PERMANENT DURABLE 
WASHABLE SANITARY 


BEAUDEXOL and its 
allied products will be ex- 
hibited on Stand 49, Row D, 
at the International Building 
Trades Exhibition, Olympia, 
London, April 12 to 26 


inclusive. 


& Builders 


OF all Stationers & 
Drawing Office Suppleers 
6d. each, 5/8 per dozen. 


BROWN & CRITCHLEY, LTD., 


LENZIE, SCOTLAND. 


Telegrams: “ Walpa, Lenzie.” Telephone : 51 Kirkintilloch. 


VENUS” Laver Clapton Road E.5, 
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Lonpon.—March 9.—For building works, being an exten- 
sion of the electricity power-house at Millfields "Road, for 


the Hackney Borough Council. Deposit £5 5s. The 
- Borough Electrical Engineer, 306 Mare Street, Hackney, 
E. 8. 


~ Lonpon.—March 15.—For erection of seventy houses, 
either in one contract or, alternatively, for blocks of twenty, 
twenty and thirty thereof in three separate contracts, on 
land fronting Ealing and Whitestile Roads, Brentford, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr, W. J. Westlake, engineer 
and surveyor to the Council, Clifden House, Boston Road, 
Brentford. 

Lonpon.—March 23.—For extension of the Library at the 
British Museum, W.C. 1. Deposit £1 1s. The Director of 
Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. 1. 

LouGHuporoucH.—March 7-18.—For (1) twelve houses on 
the Elms-Grove site and ‘(2) seven houses on the York Road 
site, for the Town Council. Contiractors are invited to 
tender for either section, or both, but the committee reserve 
the right of accepting a tender for any number of houses 
they may think fit. Send names and £1 1s. deposit by 
March 7 to Messrs. A. E. King and Co., architects and 
surveyors, 19 Baxter Gate, Loughborough. 

Mancuerstar.—March 10.—For the following work at 
their Bradford Road station, for the Gas Committee : 
tract No. 16—Construction and erection of a steel-framed 
purifier house and fouridations. Contract No. 17—Con- 
struction and erection of purifiers, with connections, valves 
and overhead lifting apparatus. Deposit £3 3s. My. 
G. W. Kaye, secretary, Gas Department, Town Hall, Man- 
chester. 

Mipp.Leton.—March 9.—For erection (complete) of sixty- 
four houses, class A3, types A5 and A6, comprising sixteen 
blocks of four, in connection with the Boarshaw (South) 
housing scheme, for the Town Council. Messrs. T, A. Fitton 


and Son, architects, 19a Corporation Street, Manchester. 
The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Middleton, Lanes. 
Mippreron.—March 9.—For erection (complete) of 


thirty- six houses, class A3, types Al and A2, comprising 
nime blocks of four, in connection with the Boarshaw (North) 
housing scheme. Mr. J. H. Sellers, architect, 78 King 
Street, Manchester. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Middleton, Lancs. 

Nortuwoop.—March 9.—For erection of (1) thirty-six 
houses for the working classes at Northwood ; (2) fifty-five 
houses for the working classes at Eastcote, for the Ruislip- 
Northwood Urban District Council. Mr. 
clerk, Council Offices, Northwood, Middlesex, or Messrs. 
A. & J. Soutar, 8 King William Street, Strand, London. 

Norton.—March 17.—For erection of 226 houses on land 
at Norton known as the Blue Hall Farm site, for the Stock- 
ton Town Council. Deposit £3 3s. The Housing Architect, 
90 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

PERRAN-AR-WORTHAL.—March 10.—For alterations and 
hot-water supply at Churchtown Farm, for Mr. E. Tinney. 
Mr. A. J. Cornelius, F.S.A., architect, Truro. 

Ramsry.—March 12.—For erection of two lavatories in 
Ramsey, for the Ramsey ‘Town Commissioners. Messrs. 
G. Kay and Sons, architects, 22 Athol Street, Douglas. 

Rinewoop.—March 11.—For erection of twenty-six 
““A”’ (non-parlour type) cottages, and 20 ‘‘B” (parlour 
type) cottages (in pairs), or of any less number, on the 
Parsonage Barn Lane site; for the Ringwood Rural District 
Council. Deposit £22s. Mr. E. H. H. Griffith, architect, 
High Street, Downton, Salisbury. 

Rypr, I.W.—March 10.—For erection and completion of 
fourteen houses forming part of the Swanmore - housing 
scheme, for the Ryde Town Council. Contractors may 
tender for the whole or part of the number of houses men- 


Con-". 
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SrarnLaANp.—March 9.—For erection of thirty-six houses — r 
at Stainland, for the Stainland Urban District Council. f 
Messrs. J. Berry and Sons, architects «and survey Orem ; 
3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

Swapiincotr.—March 12.—For erection and comp lett 
of eighty-four houses on three sites, either in one contract 
or alternatively for blocks of 54, 20, and 10, for the Swadlin. — 
cote District Urban District ‘Council. ‘Send names and p 
£2 2s. deposit by March 12 to Messrs. Baines and Provis, — 
A.R.1.B.A. and M.S.A., architects, 22 Friar Lane, Leicester. 

WatsaLu.—March 16.—For alterations and additions to 
their generating station at Birchills, for the Electric Supply — 
Committee. Deposit £3 3s. Mr, E. M. a = Viclonall 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. Ered 

Wrean.—Maich 14. —For erection of a war memorial 

granite obelisk) in Mesnes Park. | Deposit £1 1s. The 
Borough Engineer, King Street West, pee ae e : 


TENDERS. 
BEDWAS. 3 


For the erection of 122 houses at Trethomas and seventy at | 
six houses at Machen, for the Bedwas and Machen | 
Urban District Council. 


Avetagel 
per house. — 
Sir Robert McAlpine: & Sons, West- 
minster. : . £1,053 0 0 
Walter Jones & Co. Westadaseen "984 0 oO 
Alban, Richards & Co, ; : 956 0 Oo 
Rogers & Davies, ‘Ltd., Gardift ¢ ; 953 0 O 


BURGHEAD. ‘4 
For erection of three blocks of buildings at St. ‘Aithanse 


Burghead, for the Burghead housing scheme. Mr. 
R. R. Pratt, architect, Elgin. j a 
Accepted tenders, 
Miller Bros., Hopeman, mason . £2,351 8 8 
D. Ralph, Burghead, carpenter .. K P 874 10 i 
J. Gordon, Burghead, plumber. ‘ O72 nh So 
J. Walker, Burghead, carpenter . onus 65S, Sar 
J. Ross, Elgin, plaster . i ; ; : 442 8 8 
N. Masson, Hopeman, slater R 292 15 0 
Kintrea & Son, Elgin, painter. 4 177 16 o 
LEICESTER. 


For the erection of ninety-four houses on the Coleman Road 
Estate, for the City Council. Block I., Mr. A. J. Wood, 
‘A-RTBYA. ; ’ Block’ eh , Messrs. Pick, Fverard and 
Keay ; Block III., Messrs. S. Harrison & Sons, archi- 
tects. 


Block I. (thirty-two houses). 


W. M. Sharp & Sons, Ltd.* . £30,257 0 0 
E. Coulson. (withdrawn) : 28,123 7 Oo 
Block IT. (thirty-two houses): = 

J. Ellingworth & Sons* . A 29,987 0 0 
Block III (thirty houses). . 

G.° Wi. Pratt* ©. Pa te : 26,809 0 0 
* Provisionally accepted, /? 
LITHERLAND.|  / > 


For the erection of a factory at Teena near Liverpame 


tioned, the minimum number of houses which may be ten- | 


dered for being one block of two. Deposit £2 2s. The 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ryde, I.W. 


St. CoLums, 


CoRNWALL.—March 8.—For erection of | 


houses on the sites named, for the St. Columb Major Rural | 


District Council. Builders may tender for any number of 
houses at per pair—viz., Cubert, 8 houses; St. Breock, 
8 houses; Colan, 4 houses ; Crantock, 8 houses; Padetow 
Rural, 6 houses ; St. Merryn, 8 houses ; St. Issey, 'g houses ; 
St. Wenn, 6. houses. Send applications by March 8 to 
Messis. Andrew and Randell, architects, New Inn Cham- 
bers, St. Austell. 

Sour EiMsALt, Yorxs.—For alteration of certain pre- 
mises at South Elmsall, near-Pontefract, and for the provi- 
sion .at. such premises of four water -closets, together with 
four galvanised-iron sanitary dust-bins, for the “Hemsworth 
Rural District Council. Mr, W. T. Lynam; surveyor, Dis- 
trict: Council Offices, Hemsworth. 


for Messrs. Lewis, Ltd., Liverpool, Manchester and 
Birmingham. Messrs. G. de C. Fraser and Ainley, 
architects, 26 North J one oe Liverpool. 


F. Hayes... + ~ £84,082 7 0 
Sir R. McAlpine & Sons’. a ‘ais 81,000 0 0 
W. Jones & Sons 80,486 00 
H. E. B. Greene & Co. 79,000 0 0 
Travis & Co... Me ewe Fe a 78, 175 0 0 
J. Henshaw & Sons... *. + ae Sea 953, On 
R. Costain & Sons.. 77, 650 0.0 
R. Carlyle & Co.,Titd. 76, "497 0 0 
Smith &:Brices +s AS ok 76,000 0 0 
J, Tyson .* REA Ue ne ~ . 75,60 2 a0: 
J. Gerrard & Sone: Rohe e Pa . 75,500 0 0 
W. Thornton & Sons og 74,850 0 0 
W. Tomkinson & Sons 3 74,477 0 0 
E. Burns & Sons i 74,477 0 0 
Unit’ Reinforcement :Construction: Cos ;° 73,960 0 0 
F. Mitchell & Son, Ltd. % ‘ é & 73,759 19 4 
I. Dilworth & Sore Par « *« Fi * 73,120 070" 
_W. Hall & Son, Ltd’ we ‘ 72,000 0 0 
W E. Tysons, Lrp. “Tisetpoah (accepted) 71,516 0 0 


a 
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ARCHITECTS’ 
DESIGNS 
CAREFULLY 
CARRIED OUT. 


SHOP FRONTS 
IN WOOD OR 
METAL FOR 
EVERY TRADE. 


‘ a in Wood or Steel. 
i SUNBLINDS. 


The following area few of the progressive firms who have installed Sa ge Shopfronts 

and Fittings: Messrs, Harrod’s Ltd.; Dickens & Jones; Wm. Whiteleys Ltd. ; 

Boots Ltd.; Robinson, & Cleaver Ltd.; Lafayette; Hope Bros. Ltd. ; 
Jones & Higgins Ltd. 


FREDK. SAGE & Co. LTD. 58-62 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 
mE ARCH! LeEGr 


‘ SUBSCRIBER’S ORDER. 


/ SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
To the Publisher of Tun ARcHITECT, 


6-11 ImpERIAL BuiLpincs, Lupcats Circus, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Please forward a copy ay thts Journal weekly til further orders, and recezve 
in payment. 


One Copy Weekly, Post Free, for a Year, 27/6; Six Months, 14/-. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders to be made payable to 


sILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., 6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 4. 
Telephone No.—Holborn 47265. 


Impervious Concrete. 


These Unique Products 
Also Synchronise the 
requirements of the 

Concrete Age 


AURORA Ns . 
A Really Washable Dis- For the first time in the history of Concrete Construction 
temper ready for use Colloidal Silicate and Calcium Chloride have been 

RENCRETE successfully used in conjunction with each other for 
For External: Weather- PERMANENTLY PROOFING CONCRETE against the 
proof Decoration penetration of water, oils, acids and alkalis, by acting 

EVEROK chemically upon the PORTLAND CEMENT, etc. 

For Weath fi 

existing a PS aiitan' i A VERY IMPARTIAL OPINION 

concrete **From enquity and observation we are of the Sree that the Scarier 
of * ? for hardening concrete and rendering it water and oi 

QUELLE MeN lo ia euteccatarate The Cisne U tilities Butane ; 


For Flameproofing 
Timber, Fibreboard, etc. 
Write for Booklet “The Supreme Test” 


Name and Address of Nearest Wholesale Distributor from Sole Manufacturers : 


The Torbay & Dart Paint Co. Ltd., 


26-28 BILLITER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 
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THE ARCHITECT 
FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter,’’ 1885. 
‘The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
‘*The Building Trade,’’ 1918. 

— > 


FRIDAY, MARCH 11, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we ure 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months Qd. each, previous 
to that date 1s. euch. 


TENDERS, &c. 

*.” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it is 
particularly requested that information of this. descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. 
on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AprRran.—March 21.—For the erection of ten ‘pairs of 
houses at Aberfan, for the Merthyr Corporation. The 
Borough Architect, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

ADWICK-LE-StREET.—March 18.—The West Riding Edu- 
cation Committee invite whole tenders for the following 
works :—Carcroft Park Lane Council school. Erection of 
brick cemented tank for storage of water. The West Riding 
Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Bencewortu.—April 6.—For erection of sixty-eight 
houses, with their appurtenances, on the Council’s site near 
King’s Road, Bengeworth, Evesham, for the Evesham Town 
Council. Deposit £2 2s, Mr. H. I. Dicks, M.S.A., archi- 
tect, Evesham. 

Bognor.—March 25.—For the erection of twenty-eight 
houses under the State-aided housing scheme, in Linden 
Avenue, for the Urban District Council. Builders may 
tender for part only of the total number of blocks of houses 
to be erected. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. Op Ay Bridges, 
L.R.I.B.A., M.R.S.1., surveyor, Council Offices, Bognor. 

BrackwELu.—March 22.—For erection of 700 houses of 
various types in the parishes of Blackwell, South Normanton, 
Tibshelf, Shirebrook and Pinxton, for the Blackwell Rural 
District Council. Contractors may tender for the whole or 
for groups of ten, twenty, or more houses. My. Frank P. 
Cook, architect, Leeming Street, Mansfield. 

Braypon.—March 24.—For erection of the single-storied 
superstructure at Blaydon Secondary School in a semi-per- 
manent or light form of construction, for the Durham County 
Council. Send application by March 24 to Mr. F. Willey, 
F.R.1.B.A., 34 Old Elvet, Durham. , ; 

Brrpg¢watger.—For the renovation of the school clinic, 
40 High Street, and the isolation hospital, at the docks, for 
the Bridgwater Town Council. The Municipal Offices, High 
Street, Bridgwater. 

BRIGHTLINGsEa.—March 16.—For the construction of a 
public convenience in Victoria Place, for the Urban District 
Council. Deposit 10s, Mr. W, TI. Osborn, clerk, Victoria 
Place, Brightlingsea, Essex. 

BucxrastitergH, Drvon.—March 31.—For erection of 
seventeen houses, in blocks of four and five, on Glover’s Park, 
for the Urban District Council. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. W. A. 
Vereoe, architect, Sun Buildings, Plymouth; or Mr. Lionel 
Williams, surveyor, Buckfastleigh. 

Camppen.—March 19.—For erection and completion of 
thirty cottages at Mickleton, six at Quinton, and six at 
Admington, for the Campden Rural District Council. Mr. 
W. L. Lissaman, M.S.A., architect, Broadway, Worcs. 

Carpirr.—March 16.—For the following works, subject 
to usual general conditions, for the Glamorgan County Coun- 
cil:—(1) Three Crosses Council School—new casement 
windows; (2) Abergwynfi Council School—repairs at boys’ 
and girls’ departments; (3) Alltwen mixed Council School 
—making up Approach Road; (4) Glyn-Neath infants’ 
Council School—laying new floors; (5) Pontlliw Council 
School—repairs and coal-place; (6) Cefn Cribbwr mixed 
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Council School—constructing partition to form corridor; 
(7) Miskin School house—painting internally and exter 
nally during Easter holidays. The Glamorgan County i 
Cardiff’ x 
Cupping Sopsury.—March 14.—For the following 
works for the, Chipping Sodbury Rural District Council : - 
Erection of eight houses on the Pucklechurch housing site; 
erection of fourteen houses on the Stoke Gifford housing site, 
and lay-out work; erection of eight houses on the Hawkes- 
bury housing site; also erection of sixty houses on the Filtomg 
housing site. Deposit £1 1s. for each site. The Housing” 
Architect’s Office, Chipping Sodbury. — 
Dumearton.—For alterations at new County Council 
offices, Colleges Street, for the Dumbarton County Council, | 
viz.—(1) Mason work; (2) joiner work; (3) plumber work = 
(4) plaster work; (5) painter work; (6) electric lighting; 
(7) heating. My. J. Weekes, architect, 201 Bath Street, 
Glasgow. f 
Dunper.—March 25.—For the execution of the following 
works as required at extensions to Docks sub-station (near 
King William Dock), Dundee, for the Electricity Depart 
ment, viz. :—slater work, patent glazing and plumber work 
(separate contracts). Mr. H. Richardson, general manager 
and engineer, Caroline Port, Generating Station, Dundee. 3 
Earsy.—March 15.—For erection of the Harby Urban 
District War Memorial. Send names by March 15 to Mr. ~ 
W. A. Quarmby, architect, Imperial Chambers, Grimshaw — 
Street, Burnley. . a 
FaversHam.—March 21.—For erection of eight houses at 
Whitstable Road, for the Town Council. Mr. S. P. Andrews, — 
borough surveyor, 20 West Street, Faversham. = 
GatEsHEAD.—For erection of bakery at Gateshead. Archi-— 
tect’s Department, C.W.S., West Blandford Street, New- 
castle. | ? 
Guiascow.—March 18.—-For the following works in exten- . 
sion for St. David’s Public School, St. James’s Road, Town- 
head, for the Glasgow Education Authority, viz.:—(1) Ex-_ 
cavator, conerete, brick, and mason works; (2) steel work; 
(3) carpénter and joirer works; (4) steel sashes and case- 
ments; (5) glézier work; (6) ironmongery work; (7) stair 
railings; (8) smith work; (9) plumber work; (10) asphalte 
work; (11) slater and roughcast works; (12) plaster and ™ 
concrete works; (13) tile work. Deposit £1 1s. for each” 
schedule. The Education Offices (Property Department), — 
129 Bath Street, Glasgow. a 
Giascow.—March 19.—For the following works required — 
in connection with erection of houses at Craigton, for the — 
Corporation :—Digger, brick, and cohcrete works ; carpenter, 
joiner, &e., work; slater and roughcast work; plaster and 
eement work; plumber work; painter work; glazier work, 
Mr. J. Lindsay, town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 
Gotcar.—March 17.—For the various works required in” 
erection of sixteen houses at Darby’s Field, Leymoor, for the 
Urban District Council. Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, architects, @ 


be 


. Milnsbridge. é 


GrantHaM.—March 15.—For alterations and additions — 
to the Ministry of Pensions Office, Harrowby Camp, Gran-_ 
tham. Deposit £1 1s. ‘The Post Office, Grantham, or the 
Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

GuILprorD.—March 22.—For erection of houses in con- — 
nection with the Council’s housing schemes as follows, for 
the Guildford Rural District Council :—Parish of Albury, — 
two sites ten houses; parish of Godalming Rural (South), 
two sites eight houses; parish of Compton, one site four 
houses; parish of. Shere, four sites forty-two houses. — 
Deposit £2 2s. Mr. J. H. Norris, architect, 51 High Street, — 
Guildford. fe 

Hxraton.—March 14.—For erecting mess-room, &¢., at % 
Heaton engine-sheds, for the North-Eastern Railway Co. 
Mr. A. Pollard, the company’s architect, Irving House, 


_Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Hounstow.—March 15.—For erection of two pairs f 3 
cottages at Jersey Road, Lampton, near Hounslow, for the — 
Middlesex County Council. Deposit £2. Mr. A. Dryland, — 
M.I.C.E., county engineer, Middlesex Guildhall, West- % 
minster, S.W. 1. ee 

Ipswicn.—March 17.—For erection of twenty bungalows ¥ 
on the racecourse site. Deposit £11s. Mr. E. Y. Harrison, ¥ 
M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, — 
Ipswich. . 

Kirk Sanpatt, YorKs.—March 18.—The West Riding — 
Education Committee invite whole tenders for the following § 
works :—Kirk Sandall temporary Council school. Erection — 
and adaptation of two Army huts. The West Riding Educa- — 
tion Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


- 
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PDE ECIRY 


THE MOST EFFICIENT 


VAUGHAN’S 
PURE BITUMEN 


DAMP-PROOF COURSES 


Made from Highest-Grade Materials. 
Extensively specified for Important 
Contracts, Housing Schemes, etc. 


ROOFING FELTS 
66 REXOID 29 ae eo 


“NUREX” SMOOTH, FLEXIBLE FELT FOR 


| ROOFING AND SARKING. 
“DURITE” 


SUPERIOR BITUMEN 
UNDERSLATING, Etc. 


For Samples, etc.,apply to Manufacturers : 


H. R. VAUGHAN & CO. Ltd., 
(Dept. A) Works : GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


Preston, Lancs, and Bishop Auckland. 


Why Not Set the 
Fane Standard 
Yor yourlistrict? 


A well-designed Clock adds a useful distinction to 
almost any big building, and, if it is really reliable, it 
soon becomes recognised as setting standard time for 
the locality. 


Gillett & Johnston Clocks are suitable for Churches, 
Schools, Town Halls, Club Houses, Mansions, Estates, 
Stations or Shops—or are specially designed tor 
special purposes. 


.-All are made from start to 
finish (including chimes) in 
our Croydon workshops. They 
embody a continuous tradition 
of good craftsmanship since 
1844. 


Amongst our famous Clocks 
are those at The Law Courts, 
Southwark Cathedral, St. 
James’ Palace, London; 
Hampton Court Palace, Man- 
chester and Bradford Town 
Halls — Pekin, Pietermaritz- 
burg, Buenos Ayres, Sydney 
and Toronto. 


Illustration shows Buenos Ayres 
Memorial Clock: Hour Bell, 6 
tons; Dials, 14 feet diameter. 


For estimates aad any informa- 
tion «write: 


Gillett & Johnston, 


Cropdon. 


Hi 


: 


we 


ae 
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BEST WORK. 


LOW PRICES, 


THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd, 


38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
18 Mount Street, Manchester. 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


eS SSS 
= WHY BUY FOREIGN PENCILS? = 


ul 


WOLFF'S 


~ Royal Sovereign 


PENCILS ARE BRITISH MADE 


( 


| 


il 


He 


* 


: 


1. 
al 


The finest Pencilin the World for Architects, Draughts- | 
men, and General use because of its smoothnessand great 
durability. Made in all degrees by THE RoyAL SOVEREIGN 
ee Co. Lrp., Falcon Pencil Works, Battersea, 
S.W. Famous over 100 years. Bya ppointment to 
H.M. the King. Price 6d. each. Sold by all Stationers. 
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Platers’ Shed at Large 
Shipbuilding Yard, 
coated with 
“ Bitumastic” Solution. 


“BITUMASTIC” 


Regd. Trade Mark. 


Lengthens Life of Steel and Iron 
Structures by Preventing Rust. 


It lasts longer, dries quicker, goes much 
further, and costs less than oil paints. 
Although hitherto obtainable in Black 
only; Red, Brown, and Green shades 
can now be supplied possessing the 
lasting qualitiesof the Black, with thead- 
ditional advantage of permanent colour. 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD., 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Hull, Cardiff, Dublin, New York, etc. 


Bitumastic.” Telephones in Every Office. 


TVANIAATIOAOTIEUUTIE TITEL 


Telegrams: “ 


UIUITOUTIITIUTIUTEU UH 
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Lapysank.—March 23.—For the erection of a new post 
office at Ladybank. Tenders are required for the whole 
work, and not for separate trades. Deposit £1 1s. H.M. 
Office of Works, Parliament Square, Hdinburgh.~ 

Linwoop, Renrrew.—March 21.—For the excavator and 
brick, joiner, slater, plumber, plaster, and painter works in 
connection with the erection of twenty-three blocks of 
cottages. Myr. W. McClure, district clerk, Mansion House, 
Greenock ; or Mr. A. Robertson, architect, County Buildings, 
Paisley. 

Lruanpinam.—March 21.—For seine of six houses at 
Llandinam (well site), for the Newtown and Llanidloes 
Rural District Council. Mr. R. W. Davies, architect, 
Severn Square, Newtown. — 

Lonpon.—March 15.—For erection of seventy houses, 
either in one contract or, alternatively, for blocks of twenty, 
twenty and thirty thereof in three separate contracts, on 
land fronting Ealing and Whitestile Roads, Brentford, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. W... J. Westlake, engineer 
and surveyor to the Council, Clifden House, Boston Road, 
‘Brentford. 

Lonpon.—March 23.—For extension of the Library at the 
British Museum, W.C. 1. Deposit £1 1s. The Director of 
Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W.-1. 

Lonpon.—March 22.—For excavations, foundations, &c., 
for the new spirit museum, South Kensington, SW. 
Deposit £1 1s. The Director of Contracts, H. M. Office of 
Works, &c,, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S. W. 1. 

Lonnon. “March 16. For suptly and delivery of 
material for, and the performance of the following works, at 
their electricity department, for the Hammorsmith Borough 
Council, viz. :—(a) Erection of an overhead coal conveyor, 
(b) erection of a brick chimney shaft, (c) re-plating, with 
steel sheeting, of coal bunkers. In the case of (b) the Coun- 
cil will be prepared to consider alternative offers for a rein- 
forced concrete chimney. Mr. G. G. Bell, borough electrical 
engineer, Electricity Works, 85 Fulham Palace Road, W. 6. 

Luppenpen Foor.—March 21.—For works in connection 
with a monument at Bar Wood, for the Luddenden Foot War 
Memorial Committee. The District Council’s Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Luddenden Foot. 

Metrop.—March 23.—For erection of four houses at 
Meifod, for the Llanfyllin Rural District Council. . Mr. 
R, A. Jones, architect, Bryn Drew, Llanfyllin. 

NortTH WatsHam, Norrotx. —March 26.—For erection of 
four pairs of dwelling-houses on Urper Station Road, for 
the Urban District Council. Deposit £1. Mr. B. BP 
Gaymer, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Birchwood, North Walsham. 

Norron.—March 17,—For erection of 226 houses on land 
at Norton known as the Blue Hall Farm site, for the Stock- 
ton Town Council. Deposit £3 3s. The Housing Architect, 
90 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Preston.—April 2.—For erection of four houses and farm 
buildings at Manor Farm, Preston, near Beverley, for the 
East Riding of Yorkshire County Council. The County 
Land Agent, County Hall, Beverley. 

Rapcriren. —March 31.--For the stonework and other 
fencing required in enclosing the site of the monument, for 
the Memorial Committee. Mr. W. L. Rothwell, engineer 
and surveyor, Council Offices, Radcliffe. 

Runcogy.—March 21,—For the erection of twelve houses 
of various types (together with drains and fencing in con- 
nection with same) on the Stockton Heath and Walton in- 
ferior site, for the Runcorn Rurad District Council. Deposit 
£2 Qs. Messrs. Wright & Hamlyn, architects, Sankey Street 
Chambers, Warrington. 

SKELMANTHORP®. —March 28.—For the construction of 
fifteen houses in Commercial Road, for the Urban District 
Council. Messrs. J. Berry & Sons, taxehiteete and surveyors, 
3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—March 14.—For the erection and 
completion of extension to engine house at the main generat- 
ing station, Corporation electricity works, for the Corpora- 
tion. Deposit £2.2s. Mr. R. H. Dyer, borough engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Southend-on-Sea. 

SoUTHMOLTON. “March 19.—For erection of workmen’s 
» dwellings on the Parsonage Lane site, for the Town Council. 
Deposit £2 2s. Myr. J. C. Southcombe, architect, Cross 
Street, Barnstarle. 


Uaveneuon. ——March 23.—For alterations to the Tem- - 


perance Hall and Hotel, for the trustees. Mr. H. T. 
Fowler, A.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, 6 Cornwallis 
Street, Barrow-i -in- Furness. 

Watiincrorp. —April 6.—For the erection of four brick 
cottages, each at Long Whittenham and Brightwell, Berks, 
for the Wallingford Rural District Council. The offices of 
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their generating station at Birchills, for the Electric Sup 
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the Council, at 7 St. Martin’s Street, Wallingford, and : 
Messrs. Drower & Brighton, quantity surveyors, 28 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 

WALsAr. —-March 16. toe alterations and addiiga 


Committee. Deposit £3 3s. Mr. E. M. Lacey, de Vie 
Street, Westminster, London, §.W. 1. 

WasTHAMPNETT, Sussex.—March 22. pag ye" Westh 
nett Rural District Council invite separate tenders fo 
tion of houses on the following sites, viz.—(1) Four 
on site at East Wittering, in the Panel of Kast Wit 
(2) six houses on site at’Nyetimber, in the Parish of P. 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. J. Dovaston, A. Bet; B. As 
architect, Pallant House, Chichester. 

Wrean.—March 14.—For erection of a war me 
(granite obelisk) in Mesnes Park. Deposit £1 1s 
Borough Engineer, King Street West, Wigan. 

WINKFIELD, BERKs. —For portion of the housing scher 
namely, for the erection of eight houses on the site of 
old football field, Chavey Down, Winkfield, for the 
hampstead Rural District Council. The houses are 
built in pairs of two types, and builders may submit ° 
for one or more pairs as desired. Messrs. Perki 
Brocklehurst, architects, Raymond House, 32 The 
Road, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 1. Send application and £2 
deposit to Mr. C. B. Wilson,: clerk, Council Offices, 
nell, Berks. 


TENDERS. 


DITCHAMPTON (WILTS). _ 


For the erection of fifteen houses at Ditchampton, “fo: 
Wilton Rural District Council. 


A, KE. Lailey £18,000 
F. Brazier . a fi By 
R. Moulding 17,007 
Cooper Bros. 15,250 
Wort & Way : i 14,350 
_ Jenkins & Son . 2 ee 13,893 
F. Hand & Son p . , . 5 13,293 


GRAYS (ESSEX). 


For the construction, delivery, and erection of four 
oil engines, C.C. dynamos, centrifugal pumps, 
travelling overhead cranes, and other machine 
the Thurrock, Grays, ane Tilbury Joint | 
Board. Messrs. J. Taylor & Leys ei 36 
toria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Contract No, 6—Pumping Machine 
Crossley Brothers, Ltd. .— 
Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day, Ltd. 
Ruston-Hornsby, Litd.iicee 
The Camvbell Gas Engine Co. Lita. 
Vickers-Petters, Ltd. ; ; a 


Crompton & Co., Ltd. : ss 
Electricity Corporation, 


Edmundsons’ 
Ltd. 5 
W. H. ALLen, Sons & Co., “Lip. ‘(accepted) 


LONDON. 


For alterations at 397 and 399 Mare Street, Hackies Mr 
C. H. Isaacs, Licentiate R.RB AS 26 Tndgate H | 
E.C.: 4. / E 

J. Elliman & Co. 

5S. Haskins & Sons. . 

G. E. Everitt & Sons, Tia 

The Antill Gonstrction Comite: 

Franks & Stmons, 354 Mile End Road, E. 
(recommended) 


ROMFORD. 


Nor the. Romford Rural District Council. 

Panels, Ltd. 

1 Lown & Cor ‘ 

Lancaster & Co. ; 

R. Woollaston & Co. 

R. Young’s Construction Co., 

Jel Finch & Son 

E. A. Roome & Co., Lid. 

Pavitt Bros. 

Baxrer, Hawmonp & LAvER, “Rainham, 
Essex (recommended) 


Ltd. 
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MODERN PLANT 
FOR DISPOSAL 


Surplus Mechanical and Chemical 
Plant, the property of Nobel In- 
dustries, Limited, is available for 
disposal. The list includes Steam, 
Gas & Oil Engines ; Locomotives, 
Boilers, dir Compressors, Fans €? 
Heaters, Pumps, Shafting, Pulleys 
and Weighing Machines. Also 
Buildings of Steel, Wood 8 Brick 


J. B. Orr 
e & Co.Ltd. 


int Co 


Descriptive Pamphlets will be sent with 
FULL. PARTICULARS 


ON APPLICATION 
Write or Telephone—Victoria 4299 


The FOREMOST ever since, 
LONDON, 


FORTY Years’ Experience has stamped 


te Pa 


NOBEL INDUSTRIES [? 


PLANT SALES, DEPARTMENT 


5 Palace Street, LONDON, S.W.1 


ica 


as being the PREMIER Water Paint 
CHARLTON, 


‘The Sil 


A 
Z 
= 
SS 
$= 
© 
O 
) 
ad 
ad 
= 
= 


The FIRST in the Field. 


5 
» a 
= Oo 
3 

L THE LONDON ELECTRIC 

WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 

LIMITED 

The London Electric Frederick Smith & Co, 

Wire Co. and Smiths (Incorporated in the London 

LIMITED, Electric ay an and Smiths 

Playhouse Yard, Golden Lane, Ae orks) 
grantees SALFORD, MANCHESTER 


FOR 


RUBBER INSUPATED WIRES 


canes oR CONRUCTT IT. 
ATUR an 
ARMAS E and MAGNET HARD DRAWN H.C. COPPER 


& ha id a4 i a ‘S ss ae 


Pyramids, 


LINE WIRE and TROLLEY 
ENAMEL INSULATED WIRES WIRE 
HIGH RESISTANCE WIRES SPECIAL. NON-FOULING 
SECTIONS 


rmanent 


ONE CABLES, WIRES 
WY ee CORDS PHOSPHOR BRONZE SPRING 
< AERIAL CABLES WIRE 
; ~> FLEXIBLE LIGHTING CORDS BRONZE TROLLEY WIRE 
y BELL WIRES FUSE WIRES Maximum, Tensile Strain and 
5 DYNAMO: BRUSHES and ARC urability 
» % LAMP and BRUSH FLEXIBLES SILICIUM BRONZE WIRE 


A 
Ste 
hee 


CURR Dy eon: age ine 


r 
xhe5 


Tele; hone: Manchester Central 4640. 
** Anaconda, Manchester.” 


BX ow 
SP & 


Telephone : Clerkenwell 1588 & 9. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Electric, London.”’ Telegrams : 


eos 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 
Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 


Price Lists and Special Quotations on application. 


A BC 5th Edition. BENTLEY'S, WESTERN. UNION 
+ copes: {* "hiv, and SLetter), and MARCONI. 
(TN Ser RST St RR I SSE SOP A A A SAREE 
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a HE & ARCHITECT 


FOUNDED 1869. 


‘The Contract Reporter, ”* 1885. 
and Engineering Times.’ 
1913. 


Incorporating ‘ 
‘The Builder’s Reporter 
‘‘The Building Trade,’’ 


_ 


FRIDAY, MARCH 18, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*." As great disappointment is frequently Shonen at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &e., st 18 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
on Wednesdays. 


not later than 2 P.M. 


NOTICE. 

Neat Friday being Good Friday, THE ARCHITECT will 
be published on Thursday. All’ advertisements 
intended for this Number must reach the Office 
not later than 9 a.m. on Wednesday, March 23. 

No alteration of advertisement copy can be allowed after 
Saturday morning, March 19. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Asrrran.—March 21.—For the erection of ten pairs of 
houses at Aberfan, for the Merthyr’ Corporation. The 
Borough Architect, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

ALDINGBOURNE.—March 21.—For erection of sanitary 
block, boiler-house, chimney-shaft, and incidental work in 
conversion of Aldingbourne House into a hospital, for the 
West Sussex County Council. Mr. H. P. Roberts, 
F.R.1.B.A., county architect, Westgate, Chichester. 

BLACKWELL. —March 22.—For erection of 700 houses of 
various types in the parishes of Blackwell, South Normanton, 
Tibshelf, Shirebrook and Pinxton, for the Blackwell Rural 
District Council. Contractors may tender for the whole or 
for groups of ten, twenty, or more houses. Mr. Frank P. 
Cook, architect, Leeming Street, Mansfield. 

Braypon.—March 24. -—For erection. of. the single-storied 
superstructure at Blaydon Secondary School in a semi-per- 
manent or light form of construction, for the Durham County 
Council. Send application by March 24 to Mr. F. Willey, 
F.R.1.B.A., 34 Old Elvet, Durham. 

Bognor. ‘March 25. — For the erection of twenty- -eight, 
houses under the State-aided housing scheme, in Linden 
Avenue, for the Urban District Council. Builders may 
tender for part only of the total number of. blocks of houses 
to be erected. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. O. A. Bridges, 
L.R.I.B.A., M.R.S.I., surveyor, Council Offices, Bognor. 


BRADFORD. —March 24/—For the various works in erec-: 


tion of power- -station (first portion), Bolton Road, for the 
Corporation. The City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

Bristot.—April 1.—For reconstruction of the single-floor 
transit shed, known as shed ‘‘I,’’ on the east side of Avon- 
mouth Dock, for. the Docks Committee. Deposit £5. Mr. 
A ew Peace, engineer, Engineer’s Office, Avonmouth Docks, 
Bristol. 

BuckFAsTLEIGH, Dzrvon.—March 31.—For erection of 
seventeen houses, in blocks of four and five, on Glover’s Park, 
for the Urban District Council. Deposit £2 28.0 Were Wa A. 
Vercoe, architect, Sun Buildings, Plymouth; or Mr. Lionel 
Williams, surveyor, Buckfastleigh. 

Carpirr.—March 24.—For erection of an secs ical sub- 
station and public shelter in Penylan Road, Roath Park, 
for the Corporation. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. epern -HHord, 
M.1.C.E., city architect, City Hall. 

Carmicnant.-—March 23.—For mason work, joiner work, 
and plaster work in connection with the erection of thirty 
temporary houses on a site adjoining Ponfeigh Station 
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{Gateloniany in the Parish of Carmichael, ee: Lanark 
Mr. A. W. Paterson, district clerk, ‘Lanark. 

CuestER.—For the provision of labour and material 
quired in the construction of public conveniences 
lavatories at the Little Roodee, for the Corporation. - 
City Engineer and Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall. — 

CHESTERFIELD.—-Mareh 22. —For erection of fo 
houses (in four contracts) on the Boythorpe housing 
for the Corporation. Builders may tender for the » 
of any contract. No, 1 Contract—11 houses in fiv 
No. 2 Contract—11 houses in five blocks; No. 3 Con 
8 houses in three blocks; No. 4 Contract—12 houses - 
blocks. Messrs, Wilcockson and Cutts, architects, 
smith Gate, Chesterfield. . 

Connau’s Quay.—March 31.—For the conpecner 
roads and sewer work, and the erection of 156 houses 
the Urban District Council. The work may be ten: 
for as a complete scheme or for one section only of 
following: (1) streets and sewer work for the’ whole 
15.938 acres; (2) one section containing 34 houses; (3 
section containing 64 houses; (4) one section conta 
58 houses. Deposit £3 3s. Mn. Bs AS , Rebertag M. 
architect, Mold. “ 

Coven, Cannock.—For orgetien of. six, pairs e 
class houses at Coven, for the Cannock Rural — 
Council. The Director of Housing, Penkridge, Stat 

Dinas Cross.—April 2.—For erection of a vestry 

Tabor Baptist Church, Dinas Cross.. Mr. J. T, J. Wi 
architect, 10 penite) Cardigan. © 

Dunpee.— For the execution of the 
works as anne at extensions to Docks sub-station 
King William Dock), Dundee, for the Electricity - 
ment, viz. :—slater work, patent glazing and plumbe 
(separate contracts). Mr. H. Richardson, generial m 
and engineer, Caroline Port, Generating Station, Dw 

FavprsHam.—March 21. oe Ve erection of eighk J 
Whitstable Road, for the Town Council. Mr. §, P. And: 
borough surveyor, 20 West Street, Faversham. : 

Grtascow.—-March 23.—For the following works req 
in connection with the proposed alterations on and ad 
tions to Mount Blow House, Dalmuir, for the Corporati 
viz.: (1) Digger, brick, concrete, and steel works; (2) ¢ 
penter, joiner, glazier, and ironmongery works; (3) sla 
work ; (4) plumber work ; (5) plaster work ; and (6) 
installation. The Office of Public Works, 64 Coe 
Street, Glasgow. a 

Gtascow.—March 29.—-For supply and erectio 
steel windows in connection with the extension of the M 
cipal Buildings, for the Corporation. Deposit £5. - 
Watson, Salmond & Gr ay, 242 West George Street, aS 

GuILpFoRD.—March 22.—For erection of houses in 
nection with the Council’s housing schemes as follows 
the Guildford Rural District Council:—Parish of Al 
two sites ten houses; parish of Godalming Rural (So 
two sites eight houses : parish of Compton, one sit 
houses; parish of Shere, four ‘sites forty-two ho 
Deposit £223. Mr. J. H. Norris, architect, 51 Hig Si 
Guildford. 

Hannam, Gros.—March 26.—For erection of twenty 
houses, forming part of the Hanham housing scheme. 
the Kingswood’ Urban District Council. The numbet 
be increased to fifty. Contractors may tender for the 3 
or part of the number, the minimum number of h 
being one block of two. Deposit £2 2s. The Sun 
Council Offices, Kingswood. a 

KEIGHLEY. SNe 24.—For the construction of 
textile classroom and various alterations at the Techni 
Institute. Messrs. W. H, and A. Sugden, architects, No 
Street, Keighley. 

KnyNnsHaM. —For. erection of working class dwellin 
under the Council’s housing scheme at ‘Keynsham Pari 
site. Send names to Mr. John Bevan, Bhesuaey 36 Or 
Street, Bristol. 

LADYBANK. —March 23.—For the ee of a ne 
office at .Ladybank. Tenders are required for the ¥ 
work, and not for separate trades. Deposit £1 1s.— 
Office of Works, Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

Lercuster.—April 5.—For erection of sixty he 
divided into ten contracts on the Narborough Road (Wy 
ton Hospital site), for the Corporation. ~ Builders 3 
tender for any or all of the ten blocks. Mr. Walter Br: 
A.R.I.B.A., 170 New Walk Leicester, and Mr. J. C. Bai 
A.R.I.B. A 22 Friar Lane, Leicester, associated archite 
Send application and £1 1s. deposit by March 31 to 
E. G. Mawbey, M.Inst.C.E., city suryeyor, Town 
Leicester. ae a eae oe 
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EIGHT CHIMNEYS RECENTLY BUILT BY CUSTODIS, LTD 


es invited, CUSTODIS, eae D., 


119 Victoria Street, 


Nee WESTMINSTER. S.W.1. 


BEAUDEXOL 


SUPER WATER PAINT : 
IN 40 STANDARD SHADES 


PERMANENT DURABLE 
WASHABLE SANITARY 


ONE REASON FOR SPECIFYING 


BEAUDEXOL 
The STANDARD SHADES as 


shown in our Tint Book are absolutely 
guaranteed and we _ also guarantee 
continuity of thése. 


BROWN & CRITCHLEY, LTD., 


LENZIE, SCOTLAND. 


Telegrams : “Walpa, Lenzie.” Telephone: 5! Kirkintilloch. 


LOW PRICES. BEST WORK, 


THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd., 


38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
18 Mount Street, Manchester. 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


“PLASTERERS’ 
HAIR” 


RELIABLE AND ECONOMICAL. 


Our Hairs are Stocked by over 600 Builders’ Merchants. 


The Associated Wool Mills & Hair Manufacturers, 


Tottenham, Ltd., 
Tottenham 1204, London, N. 17. 


ITU 


Platers’ Shed at Large 
Shipbuilding Yard, 
coated with 
“Bitumastic” Solution. 


“BITUMASTIC” 


Rezd. Trade Mark. 


Lengthens Life of Steel and Iron 
Structures by Preventing Rust. 


It lasts longer, dries quicker, goes much 
further, and costs less than oil paints. 
Although hitherto obtainable in Black 
only; Red, Brown, and Green shades 
can now be supplied possessing the 
lasting qualitiesof the Black, with the ad- 
ditional advantage of permanent colour. 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD., 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Hull, Cardiff, Dublin, New York, etc. 


Telegrams: “ Bitumastic.” Telephones in Every Office. 


UATIIVENATTIIIVTIIUITI UU UT 
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Linwoop, RENFREW. —March.-21. Ul lies the excavator and 
brick, joiner, slater, plumber, plaster, and painter works in! 
connection with the erection of twenty-three blocks of 
cottages. Mr. W. McClure, district clerk, Mansion House, 
Greenock ; or Mr. A. Robertson, architect, County Buildings, 
Paisley. 

LianprnamM.—March 21.-For erection of six houses at, 
Llandinam (well site), for the Newtown and Lianidloes 
Rural District Council. Mr. R. ad Davies, architect, 
Severn Square, Newtown. 


Lonpvon.—March 23.—For extension of the Library at the 


British Museum, W.C. 1. Deposit £1 1s. The Director of 
Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, &, , storey’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. 1. 

Lonpon.—March 22.—For, excavations, foundations, &c., 
for the new spirit museum, South Kensington, S8. Ww. 
Deposit £1 1s. The Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

fioxpon March 21.—For erection of two blocks of two 
tenements each in Savona Street, Battersea, for the Battersea 
Borough Council. The Town Hall, Battersea. 

Metrop.—March 23.—For erection of four houses at 
Meifod, for the Llanfyllin Rural District Council. Mr. 
R, A. Jones, architect, Bryn Drew, Llanfyllin. 

Merxsoroven.—For the whole of the works required in 
the erection of an additional storey to the administrative 
block at Montagu Hospital, Mexborough. Deposit £1 1s. 
Mr. P. White, architect and surveyor, “Estate Office, Mex- 
borough. 

Mircuam.—March 21.—For erecting 160 houses on a site 
in London Road, Mitcham, for the Urban District Council. 
Send names and £2 deposit by March 21 to Mr. R. M. 
Chart, F.S.I., architect, Lower Green, Mitcham, and Union 
Bank Chambers, Croydon. 

NoRTHALLERTON.—March 28.—For erection of sale ring, 
concreting of yard, &c., for the directors of John Todd’s 
Northallerton Store Stock Mart Company, Ltd. Mr. R. 
Robinson, secretary, Applegarth Mart, Northallerton. 

NortH WatsHam, Norroitx.—March 26.—For erection of 
four pairs of dwelling-houses on Urper Station Road, for 
the Urban District Council. Deposit £1. Mr. B. P. 
Gaymer, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Birchwood, North Walsham. 

Prencam.—March 30.—The Gellygaer Urban District 
Council invite Juamp-sum tenders for the following works on 
Gwerthonor Isaf Site, Pengam:—(1) Roads and sewers for 
150 houses -roposed on this site. The work includes excava- 
tion, filling, ballasting, and drainage, &e. (2) Erection 
and completion of 150 houses (in pairs of various types) on 
the above site. Deposit, £2 2s. for each contract. Mr. P. 
Jones-Williams, architect, Council Offices, Hengoed. 

PortsmoutH.—March 30.—For ertction of a war 
memorial. Messrs. J. S. Gibson & Gordon, FF.R.I.B.A., 
architects, 5 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. Deposit 
£2 2s. The Mayor of Portsmouth, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

PREsTCNPANS.—March 28.—For the following works in 
connection with the erection of thirty-six houses (three- and 
four- “Apa DEON cottages) at East Loan, for the Town Coun- 
cil, viz.: Excavator, brick and: mason work 5 carpenter and 
joiner work ; plumber work; tiler, slater, and rough cast 
work ; plaster and cement work ; painter work ; : glazier work ; 
temporary buildings and fencing; formation of roads and 
drains. Messrs. R. & A, K. Smith, surveyors, 44 Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. 

QUEENBOROUGH.—F or erection of 130 houses on the main. 
road in proximity to the railway station (S.E. and C.R.), 
for the Town Council. There are four types of houses, all 
houses being semi-detached, and tenders must be submitted 
for the whole contract. Deposit £5 5s. Mr. Marshall 
Harvey, architect, Station Street, Sittingbourne. 

Rampsrpr.—March 230. —-For re- roofing and enlarging St. 
Michael’s Church. Mr. H. T. Fowler, “A.B.LB. A., archi- 
tect and surveyor, 6 Cornwallis Street, Barrow. 

Ruesy.—April 5.—For erection of houses, for the Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Works, &c. Deposit £1 1s. 
The Borough Surveyor’s. Office,.Rugby, or the Director of 
Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. 

Runcorn, —March 21.—For the erection of twelve houses 
of various types (together with drains and fencing in, con- 
nection with same) on the Stockton Heath and Walton in- 
ferior site, for the Runcorn Rural District Council. Deposit 
£2 2s. Messrs. Wright & Hamlyn, architects, Sankey Street 
Chambers, Warrington. 

Rypg.—March 29.—For erection and completion of thirty 
houses, forming the Swanmore housing scheme, for the 
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‘Deposit £1 1s. 


Borough Council... Tenders may. be for whole or part. of 
houses. Deposit £2 2s. ° The Borough Surveyor, T 
Hall, Ryde, Isle-of-Wight. seas ey 
 Suerrretp.—April 16.—For the ioinine work 4 qui 
in erection and supply of building and plant for re! 
disposal works at Bernard Road, for “the Health Committ 
Contract No. (1) erection of buildings, Sections 1, 
(2) constructional ironwork ; (3) reinforced concrete 
and bunkers; (4) chimney ; (5) water-tube boile 
mechanical stokers ; (7) salvage and fuel recovery 
(8) 40 h.p. loco for 4 ft. 8 im, gauge, petrol, electric 
steam. Deposit £5 5s. Messrs. Mortimore, Lyon & 
consulting engineers, 48 Mansfield Chambers, St. Al 
Square, Manchester, ot Maia ae Priestley, Ole 
Superintendent, Town Hall, Sheffield. a 
SuersuRn Hrivi.—For alterations to Sherburn. 
Stores, for the Sherburn Hill Co-operative Society, 
Messrs. J, Walton Taylor & Son, aR St 
Street, Grainger Street, West, Newcastle, Fs aa 
SKELMANTHORPE.— March 28. —For the sconeteane 
fifteen houses in Commercial Road, for the Urban Di 
Council. Messrs. J. Berry & Sons, ‘architects and sur 
3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 
Unverston.—March 23.—For alterations to ie 
perance Hall and Hotel, for the trustees. Mr. 
Fowler, A.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, 6 Corn 
Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 
WrsTHAMPNETT, SussEx.—March 22.—The West! 
nett Rural District Council invite separate tenders for 
tion of houses on the following sites, viz.—(1) Four 
on site at East Wittering, in the Parish of Kast Wi 
(2) six houses on site at Nyetimber, in the Parish of P. 
Mr. J. Dovaston, A.R.DB.A:; 
architect, Pallant House, Chichester, 


TENDERS. 
CROMER. 


For the erection of a pair of parlour-type houses 
Bernard Road site, including sewering, water sup} 
baths, w.c.’s and hot-water service, for the Urban 
trict. Council. Messrs. Buckingham & Berry, 
tects, Norwich. " 

T. Gill & Son ‘ : re Wty 
J. Anderson & Son . ; : eee 
Girtling & Smith ae 

F. R. Hipperson, c 

H.. Bullen ; aa os 

A. G, Brown ; 


DOVER. 


For the construction of foundations ed a new mach 
Electricity Committee. + eed 
T. D. Denne : 
W. G. Grigg 
G. Lewis & Sons ; 
Haywarp & Paramor (accepted) 
ee Browaihe, 174 per cent. on cost. 


ILMINSTER (SOMERSET). 


et non-parlour. ape) and works in lay- out 
Urban District Council. Mr. A. J. Pictor, AK 
Bruton, Somerset. 


Howsss. 


Relleen & Griffiths . 

R. G. Spiller 

A Poole & Co. 

Coles Bros. : 

sa & Pippard Ltd. 
F.-& He Smallz 3 Ne 

Gurst & GooDALt, Lrp.; Sunninghill, 
Ascot (7 ecommended) : 

_Lay-our. 

Bird & Pippard, Ltd, F : 
Coles Bros. — : : ; 
A. Poole & Co: 

a G. Spiller 
F. & EK. Small 

- Guest & Goopatz, Lrp. (7 ecommended) é 

Relleen & Griffiths ; : 


* 
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JAMES GIBBONS, LTD. 


ST. JOHN’S WORKS, | : WOLVERHAMPTON. 


GIBBONS “WORKMAN’S” COTTAGE WINDOWS, with Side-Hung Casements to hang to: wood frames. 


**All-Open” Type in large panes. ; Also made with small panes. : 
~ All outside surfaces can be cleaned from inside. 


¥ : GIBBONS ‘‘SIDE-HUNG” COTTAGE’ WINDOWS. 
‘LONDON OFFICE: 15 and 16 FISHER STREET, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 
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THE ARCHITECE 
FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter,’’ 1885. 
‘The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.’ 
‘*The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 


> 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 25, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., st 13 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Wednesdays. 


ooo eS ee 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bencewortu.—April 6.—For erection of sixty-eight 
houses, with their appurtenances, on the Council’s site near 
King’s Road, Bengeworth, Evesham, for the Evesham Town 
Council. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. H. HE. Dicks, M.S.A., archi- 
tect, Evesham. 

Buiantyre.-—March 28.—For the various works, digger 
and brick, joiner, glazier, slater, plumber, plaster and 
painter, in connection with the erection of 100 houses at 
Larkfield, Blantyre, for the District Committee of the 
Middle Ward, County of Lanark. Send application, by 
March 28, to Mr, P. C. Smith, Housing and Town Planning 
Department, District Offices, Hamilton. 

Bognor.—March 25.—For the erection of twenty-eight 
houses under the State-aided housing scheme, in Linden 
Avenue, for the Urban District Council. Builders may 
tender for part only of the total number of blocks of houses 
to be erected. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. O. A. Bridges, 
L.R.I.B.A., M.R.S.I., surveyor, Council Offices, Bognor. 

Briton Frerry.—For the rebuilding of the Ship Tavern, 
for Mr, Evans Bevan, Neath. Mr. J. ©. Rees, M.S.A., 
Parade ‘Chambers, Neath. 

BucxrastLetcH, Drvon.—March 31.—For erection of 
seventeen houses, in blocks of four and five, on Glover’s Park, 
for the Urban District Council. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. W. A. 
Vercoe, architect, Sun Buildings, Plymouth; or Mr. Lionel 
Williams, surveyor, Buckfastleigh. 

Cuinerorp.—April 4.—For erection of thirty houses on 
Little Bull Field Estate, King’s Road, and twenty-four 
houses on Butcher’s Field, King’s Road, for the Chingford 
Urban District Council. Messrs, Gunton & Gunton, archi- 
tects, Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, E.C. 2. 

CLYDEBANK.—March 28.—For the excavation, brick, con- 
crete, steel and iron work (one schedule required) in con- 
nection with the construction of a school at Whitecrook, 
Clydebank, for the Dumbarton County Education Authority. 
Deposit 10s. 6d. The Education Offices, 18 Park Circus, 
Charing Cross, Glasgow. 

ConeLteton.—March 31.—The Congleton Rural District 
Council invite separate tenders for the erection of the follow- 
ing: (1) twelve cottages at Betchton, and (2) eight cottages 
at Hassall. Deposit £2 2s. Messrs. Alfred Price & Son, 
architects, Sandbach. 

Connan’s Quay.—March 31.—For the construction of 
roads and sewer work, and the erection of 156 houses, for 
the Urban District Council. The work may be tendered 
for as a complete scheme or for one section only of the 
following: (1) streets and sewer work for the whole site, 
15,938 acres; (2) one section containing 34 houses; (3) one 
section containing 64 houses; (4) one section containing 
58 houses.. Deposit £3 3s. Mr. F. A. Roberts, M.S.A., 
architect, Mold. 

Dartrorp.—For the erection of houses in the following 
parishes for the Rural District Council, viz.: Ash, eight ; 
Hartley, six; Kingsdown, four. Send applications and 
£2 2s. deposit to Mr. F. Hall-Jones, architect, Parliament 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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Dumparton.-— -April 5.—For the following works in con- 
nection with the burgh housing scheme—third development, 
viz.: Excavator and brick, wright and glazier, slater and 
rough cast, plumber, gasfitter, plaster, painter. | Mr. 
Wm, A. Macartney, Burgh Engineer, Dumbarton, or 
Messrs, John H. Allen & Sons, Quantity Surveyors, 224 St. 
Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

Dunprr.—March 25.—For the execution of the following — 
works as required at extensions to Docks sub-station (near 
King William Dock), Dundee, for the Electricity Depart- 
ment, viz.:—slater work, patent glazing and plumber work 
(separate contracts). Mr. H. Richardson, general manager — 
and engineer, Caroline Port, Generating Station, Dundee. 

Fitry.—March 26.—-For erection of thirty-four cottages, — 
and for necessary roadways and sewers, for the Urban Dis- — 
trict Council. Send applications and £1 1s. deposit by 
March 26 to Mr. R. M. Robson, architect, 21 Belle Vue ~ 
Street, Filey. -_ 

Frimiey Green.—April 7.—For erection of additional — 
buildings at Barrow Hill Sanatorium, Frimley Green, 4 : 
Surrey, for the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, &c. 
Deposit £1 1s. The Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of — 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. = 

Giascow.—March 29.—-For supply and erection of © 
steel windows in connection with the extension of the Muni- 
cipal Buildings, for the Corporation. Deposit £5. Messrs. 
Watson, Salmond & Gray, 242 West George Street, Glasgow. 

Guascow.—April 2.—For the following works required 
in connection with, the proposed erection of a sub-station in 
Buchanan Street, for the Electricity Department, viz.: 
(1) Digger, mason, brick and reinforced concrete and plaster 
works ; (2) carpenter, joiner and ironmongery works; and ~ 
(3) plumber work. The Electrical Engineer, 75 Waterloo ~ 
Street, Glasgow. Be 

Grascow.—April 5.-—For the glazier work proposed to — 
be executed in connection with the extension of the Muni- — 
cipal Buildings. Deposit £5. Architects, Messrs. Watson, ~ 
Salmond & Gray, 242 West George Street, Glasgow. q 

GienpALE.—March 30.—For the following contracts for 
the Glendale Rural District Council: (a) Thirty houses at — 
Wooler ; (b) roads and sewers at Wooler; (c) six houses at — 
Lowick ; (d) sewers at Lowick. Send application by 
March 30 to Messrs. G. Reavell, F.R.1.B.A., and W. Arthur 
Tebbs, Licentiate R.I.B.A., surveyors and architects, — 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, Alnwick. i 

Gravusenp.—March 28.—For construction of an exten- 
sion to the boiler house, Electricity Works, Suffolk Road, 
for the Town Council. The Borough Surveyor, Municipal ~ 
Offices, Gravesend, - 

Hanuam, Guros.—March 26.—For erection of twenty-four 
houses, forming part of the Hanham housing scheme, for 
the Kingswood Urban District Council. The number may ~ 
be increased to fifty. Contractors may tender for the whole ~ 
or part of the number, the minimum number of houses” 
being one block of two. Deposit £2 2s. The Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Kingswood. a 

Hesstz, Near Huri.—April 15.—For the following works, — 
for the Hessle Urban District Council: (a) For construc- — 
tion of street and sewerage works in connection with the 
laying out, for housing purposes, of about 73 acres of land — 
between Barrow Lane and Tower Hill; (b) for erection of © 
eighty houses on the said land. (Tenders may be sent in~ 
for the whole of the eighty houses, or for a smaller number, ~ 
but mot less than four houses.) (c) for erection of two 
houses at the corner of Barrow Lane and Swanland Road, © 
Hessle. Deposit £2. Mr. J. M. Dossor, F.R.I.B.A., archi-— 
tect, Waterloo Chambers, Hull. 4 


Lercester.—April 5.—For erection of sixty houses, 
divided into ten contracts on the Narborough Road (Wygges-— 
ton Hospital site), for the Corroration. Builders may 
tender for any or all of the ten blocks. Mr. Walter Brand, 
A.R.1.B.A., 170 New Walk Leicester, and Mr. J. C. Baines, 
A.R.I.B.A., 22 Friar Lane, Leicester, associated architects. - 
Send application and £1 1s. deposit by March 31 to Mr. 
E. G. Mawbey, M.Inst.C.E., city surveyor, Town Hall, 
Leicester. q 


Lranrrrsant.—March 31.—For the repairs at the follow- 
ing houses, for the Llantrisant and Llantwit Fardre Rural 
District Council: Nos, 2, 4, and 6 Pretoria Road, Tonyre- 
fail; (2) Nos. 8, 10, and 12 Pretoria Road, Tonyrefail 5 
(3) No. 4 Edmondstown Road, near Penygraig ; (4) Nos. 
65,67, 69, 71, and 73 High Street, Gilfach Goch ; (5) No. 44 
Penygawsi, Llantrisant. Deposit £1.° Mr. T. Saunders, 
surveyor, Council Offices, Pontyclun. a 
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LOW PRICES, BEST WORK. 


SPECIFY 


WHE MOST EFFICIENT 


VAUGHAN’S 
PURE BITUMEN 


DAMP-PROOF COURSES 


Made from Highest-Grade Materials. 
Extensively specified for Important 
Contracts, Housing Schemes, etc. 


ROOFING FELTS 
“REXOID 99 eae ae a eN : 


BDUREX? “S203 eee ELE 


“DURITE” — toerstarina. vie 


THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd, 
38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
18 Mount Street, Manchester. . 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


For Samples, etc., apply to Manufacturers : 


H. R. VAUGHAN & CO. Ltd., 
(Dept. A) Works: GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


Preston, Lancs, and Bishop Auckland. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


AND 


Commercial Photography 


in all its tranches. 


“The Architect’ 


Price 6d. weekly, by post 74d. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES OF OUR WORK. 


B. J. HALL & CO. LTD. 


BRANCHES: CHALFONT HOUSE, 
BIRMINGHAM GREAT PETER  ST., 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


Subscription £1 7s. 6d. per annum. ~ 


“BASECO” PATENT BOILER. 


The finest Boiler made for Domestic Hot Water 
Supply and for Hot Water Heating with Radiators. 


ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED FOR EFFICIENCY 
AND ECONOMY. 


BURNS COAL, COKE, ANTHRACITE AND HOUSEHOLD REFUSE. 


British Invention and Manufacture. 
Through all Heating and Hot Water Engineers and Builders’ Merchants. 
Patentees: O. BRUSTER & DE LAUNOIT, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, 
Sucers. to H.C. ROBOTTOM & CO. LONDON, E.C 3. 


_ Section 
showing Water Pocket. 
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Lonpon.—April 1.—For erection of school buildings to 
accommodate 600 children at Dersingham Avenue, Manor 
Park, for the East Ham Education Committee. Deposit 
£3. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hast Ham. 

MILTON Rucis.—For erection of another eight houses on 
the London Road site in the district, for the Milton Regis 
Urban District Council. Drawings, ‘specifications and con- 
ditions of contract may be seen, and forms of tender ob- 
tained, at the office of the architect, Mr. M. Harvey, 
36 Station Street, Sittingbourne. 

NEwCAsTLE-upon-Tynz.—April 11.—For erection on the 
Pendower Estate of approximately forty-six acres of about 
540 houses, and for making the estate roads and the laying 
of drains, for the Corporation. My. J.T. Cackett, 
F.R.LB.A., Pilgrim House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

NoRTHALLERTON.—March 28.—For erection of sale ring, 
concreting of yard, &¢c., for the directors of John Todd’s 
Northallerton Store Stock Mart Company, Ltd. Mr. R. 
Robinson, secretary, Applegarth Mart, Northallerton. 

Norta WatsHam, Norrorx.—March 26.—For erection of 
four pairs of dwelling-houses on Upper Station Road, for 
the Urban District “Council. Deposit £1. Mr. B. Pe 
Gaymer, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Birchwood, North Walsham. 

Prencam.—March 30,—The Gellygaer Urban District 
Council invite lump-sum tenders for the following works on 
Gwerthonor Isaf Site, Pengam:—(1) Roads and sewers for 
150 houses proposed on this site. The work includes excava- 
tion, filling, ballasting, and drainage, &c. (2) Erection 
and completion of 150 houses (in pairs of various types) on 


the above site. Deposit £2 2s. for each contract. Mr. P. 
Jones-Williams, architect, Council Offices, Hengoed. 
Pinewoop.—March 30.—For alterations, &c., in con- 


version of a house into two flats at Pinewood, near Woking- 
ham, Berkshire, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Deposit £1. Mr. T. Cooper, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., engineer- 
in-chief, the office of the Board, Embankment, E.0. 4. 

PortsmoutH.—March 30.—For erection of a war 
memorial. Messrs. J. S. Gibson & Gordon, FF.R.I.B.A., 
architects, 5 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. Deposit 
£2 2s. The Mayor of Portsmouth, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

Preston.—April 2.—F or erection of four houses and farm 
buildings at Manor Farm, Preston, near Beverley, for the 
East Riding of Yorkshire County Council. The County 
Land Agent, County Hall, Beverley. 

PRESTCNPANS.—March 28.—For the following works in 
connection with the erection of thirty-six houses (three- and 
four-apartment cottages) at East Loan, for the Town Coun- 
cil, viz.: Excavator, brick and mason work ; carpenter and 
joiner work; plumber work; tiler, slater, and rough cast 
work ; plaster and cement work ; painter work; glazier work ; 
temporary buildings and fencing; formation of roads and 
drains. Messrs: R. & A. K. Smith, surveyors, 44 Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. 

RApoLtren, —March 31.—For the stonework and, other 
fencing required in enclosing the site of the monument, for 
the Memorial Committee. Mr. W. L. Rothwell, engineer 
and surveyor, Council Offices, Radcliffe. 

Rampsrpe.—March 30.—For re-roofing and enlarging St. 
Michael’s Church. Mr. H. T. Fowler, Mare re ae archi- 
tect and surveyor, 6 Cornwallis’ Street, Barrow. 

Ruesy.—April 5.—For erection of houses, for the Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Works, &c. Deposit £1 1s. 
The Borough Surveyor’s Office, Rugby, or the Director of 
Contracts, as M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. 

Rustouws.—March 28.—The Manchester and Salford 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., invite tenders from builders and 
contractors experienced in ferro-concrete construction, for 
the erection of new shop premises and public hall in Platt 
Lane, Rusholme. Send application and £1 1s, devosit by 
March 28 to the Architect’s Department, Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Limited, 1 Balloon Street, Manchester. 

Rypr.— March 29.—For erection and completion of thirty 


houses, forming the Swanmore housing scheme, for the 
Borough Council. Tenders may be for whole or part of the 
houses. Deposit £2 2s. The Borough Surveyor, Town 


Hall, Ryde, Isle-of-Wight. 

Sr. Atpans.—April 4.—For erection of a telephone ex- 
change for the Commissioners of H.M. Works. Deposit 
£1 if The Postmaster, St, Albans, or The Contracts 
Branch, H.M. Office of Works, London, SW. 1g 

SHEFFIELD. —April 16. —For the following work required 
in erection and supply of building and plant for refuse 
disposal works at Bernard Road, for the Health Committee : 
Contract No. (1) erection of buildings, Sections 1, 2, and 3; 
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' Square, Manchester, or Mr. J. A. Priestley, Cleansiaaly 


(2) constructional ironwork ; (3) reinforced concrete hoppers: 
and bunkers; (4) chimney ; (5) water-tube boilers; (6) 
mechanical stokers ; (7) salvage and fuel recovery plant: A 
(8) 40 h.p. loco for 4 ft. 84 in. gauge, petrol, electric, or 
steam. Deposit £5 5s. Messrs. Mortimore, Lyon & Co. ne 
consulting engineers, 48 Mansfield ‘Chambers, St. Ann’s | 


Superintendent, Town Hall, Sheffield. _ 

SKELMANTHORPE.—March 28,—For the construction of 
fifteen houses in Commercial Road, for the Urban District 
Council. Messrs. J. Berry & Sons, ‘architects and ‘Surveyors 4 
3 Market Place, Huddersfield. . 

SpeymourTH.—March 350.—For the mason, © carpenter, 
slater, plaster, and plumber work of an additional wing to 
dwelling-house at Upper Auchenreath; and for mason oat 
carpenter work of new covered court at Bauds, Speymouth. 
Mr. D. J. Cunningham, factor, the Estate Offices, Fochabers. — 

STALYBRIDGE. —April 6.—For the erection of extensions 
to main car shed, Tame Valley, for the Stalybridge, ee 
Mossley, and Dunkinfield Tramways and Electricity Board. 
Deposit £2 2s. Messrs. W. H. George & Son, Lic.R.I.B.A., — 
architects, 7 Warringon Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

WALLINGrorp. aepnl 6.—For the erection of four brick 
cottages, each at Long Whittenham and Brightwell, Berks, — 
for the Wallingford Rural District Council. The offices of 
the Council, at 7 St. Martin’s Street, Wallingford, and 
Messrs. Drower & Brighton, quantity surveyors, 28 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, Sows 
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Housing News. 


Ayr Town Council last week agreed to submit to thes 
Board of Health for approval tenders for 100 houses to be | 
erected at Woodfield, and the clerk was instructed to inquire — 
whether the Board would guarantee that the money would be 
forthcoming in the event of the funds not being raised locally ; — 4 
and also whether they would guarantee the Corporation — 
against loss’ in the event of the houses not being all built 
before the limit expires. 

Tux Pershore Rural District Council have decided to take 
steps to erect the following cottages:—Pinvin 20, Peopleton — 
8, Defford 6, Cropthorne 6, Throckmorton 6, Bishampton 6;3 
Kekington 8, White Ladies Aston 6, Moor 2, Naunton — 
Beauchamp 2, Drakes Broughton 6, Wadborough 4. é 

ANSWERING Major Kelly in the House of Commons last 
week, Dr. Addison said he was aware there was a variation — 
in the output of bricklayers, though he did not think the i 
difference was so much as 900 bricks per man per day in 
the case of. operatives employed on building guilds contracts — 
down to 300 bricks per day where men were employed on F 
private contracts. If the output could be increased from 300 
bricks to 900 bricks per day it would mean a considerable — : 
saving of time, and the cost per house would be £760 instead — 
of £1. 150. f 


Trade Note. fl 


Tr Tronsides Company of Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A., basil 
just established an agency in this country for the sale of the 
Ironsides Roll Neck and Gear Shield Greases, which are now — 
used by practically all the leading rolling mills i in the United — 
States. The special manufactures of the Tronsides Company — 
comprise: (1) Automobile gear shield for the lubrication — 
of transmission and rear gears on automobiles; (2) Cold 
Neck Shield for use on roll necks ; (3) Ironsides Gear Shield : 
for heavy gearing and pinions such as are used on electric . 
railways, tramways, dredges, coal mines and docks, brick * 
and stone works, ‘lifts, chains, &c. Ite is claimed that — 
hundreds of mills in U.S.A. have now practically aban- : 
doned the use of all other makes of gear lubricants in favour — 
of the Ironsides . preparations. "The special advantages — 
claimed for the Ironsides Cold Neck Shield preparations are — 
that they are composed of pure fat without filler of any ii 
description in their composition, and that lubrication com- — 
mences with the first revolution of the mill. Many of the 4 
other lubricants on the market are ‘“‘loaded’’ with dry © 
material which causes the grease to crumble and fall off the 
roll, thus becoming practically workless after once being — E, 
applied to the rolls. Users of the Tronsides lubricants — 
testify to a saving of over 50 per cent. in wear and tear of — 
rolls and brasses, and also great economy in use owing to i 
the absence of waste. Further particulars may be had from. 
Mr. John Hanlon, 61a Bold Street, Liverpool, who has been HM 
appointed sole European agent for all the Ironsides speci- 
alities. i 
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St CONDON 41-43 LANSDOWNE ROAD, STOCKWELL, S.W 


Telephone: 
BRIXTON 330. 


“ SCAFFINER” THE: PATENT: RAPID-SCAFFOLD ‘TIE © I” 


Code: ' 
A.B.C. (5th Edition), 


WEST LONDON TIMBER & MOULDING CO. LTD. 


TIMBER MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS 


of all kinds of 


Telephone No.: Telegrams: 
sod ab alae UPRIGHTLY 
| GUNNERS, 

(2 lines) LONDON 


MAGNOLIA HOUSE. STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN. CHISWICK, W.4 


E shall issue THREE SPECIAL BUILDING 
EXHIBITION NUMBERS of THE ARCHITECT 
prime Rs See15 cand «22: Particulars on application. 


JONATHAN LONGBOTHAM & SONS, Ltd. 


DRY ENGLISH OAK CILLS. English and Foreign Timber Merchants 
ASH AND OAK PLANKING. Alsoat LONDON, 
FOREIGN DEALS, BATTENS Carbon Chambers, epeheanbie meee 


AND BOARDS, WOOD WOOL. Water Lane, Sheffield. GLOUCESTER. 


os crease BOILERS. BOILERS. 


Great reduction in prices. Manufacturers of all sizes and designs for Heating 
Installation, Domestic Hot Water Supply, or for Housing Sehenes. 
Quality WAsurtiasied. Delivery from stock. 


Fire welding a speciality 


Besse G0 goats cepctation, J. ASHTON RILEY LTD., S75. Works, Huddersfield. 


WALSHAMS Ltd. 


Architectural Photographers | pnotéravns taren : 
ET any part of the country 
60 Doughty Street, London, W.C. — at shortest notice. — 


{ 


Official Photographers 
to 
i. M. Office of Works, 


Telephone: 3600 Central, 
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A Renaissance Féte (Tne Arrival). a 


By PIERRE VICTOR GALLAND. From a Wall Painting in the Palace of Narischkine, St. Petersburg. A beautiful Tinteé Ink Photo. 
Size 40in. by 22in. Price 2s. 6d. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


The Masters of Art. . 
By H. I. ArmsTerap, R.A., and J. B. PHILiip. No. 1, Architects; No. 2, Sculptors ; No. 3, Painters; No. 4, Poets and Composers. Size o1 
Frieze, 12 ft. long by 14in. deep. Proofs of this beautiful Frieze can now be obtained, price 6s. 6d., free by post on application. 


A Renaissance Féte (The Concert): 


By PIERRE VICTOR GALLAND. From a Wall Painting in the Palace of Narischkine, St. Petersburg. A beautifal Tinted Ink Phote, — 
Size 40 in. by 22in. Price 2s. 6d. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 
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JAMES GIBBONS, LTD. | 


ST. JOHN’S WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


GIBBONS “WORKMAN’S” COTTAGE WINDOWS, with Side-Hung Casements to hang to wood frames. 
**All-Open” Type in large panes. Also made with small panes. 
All outside surfaces can be cleaned from inside. 


. GIBBONS ‘“SIDE-HUNG” COTTAGE WINDOWS. 
' LONDON OFFICE: 15 and 16 FISHER STREET, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C.1. 
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THE ARCHITECT 
FOUNDED 1869. | 


Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter,’’ 1885. 
‘The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.’ 
‘‘The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 


$+» 
FRIDAY, APRIL 1, 1921. 


% 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, cc., it és 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tton be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. 
on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Apert.—April 16.—For erection of eight houses at 
Albert Village, for the Ashby Woulds Urban District Coun- 
cil. Deposit £2 2s. Messrs. Baines & Provis, architects, 
22 Friar Lane, Leicester. 

AsHBOURNE.—April 9.—For erection of forty houses, or 
any portion of them, in the following parishes in their dis- 
trict, viz. :—Middleton-by-Wirksworth (12), Biggin-by- 
Hartington (6), Hartington Village (4), Brassington (6), 
Wyaston (4), Shirley (4), Brailsford (2), and Mercaston 
(2), for the Ashbourne Rural District Council. , Deposit 
£1 1s. Mr. J. H. Wheeldon, housing surveyor, King 
Edward Street, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 

AsHBy-DE-LA-ZoucH.—April 21.—For erection and com- 
pletion of 100 houses of five types, within the area, as 
follows, for the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Rural District Council :— 


Twenty-four houses on Thringstone lay-out, scheme ¥.970,. 


on Loughborough Road, opposite the church; twelve houses 
on Swannington No. 1 lay-out, scheme F.971, on Turnpike 
Road, immediately below Swannington Station; twenty 
houses on Swannington No. 2 lay-out, scheme F.971, on 
road through Swannington viilage; eighteen houses on 
Ravenstone lay-out, scheme F.974, on Burton Road and 
Wash Lane; twenty-six houses on Worthington lay-out, 
scheme F'.975, on main roads. Together with fencing, foot- 
paths, drainage and wells on each lay-out. The Council 
will consider tenders for one or more pairs of houses, or the 
whole, on any one lay-out, to suit the contractors’ conveni- 
ence. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. H. Swanwick, architect and 
surveyor, 10a High Street, Coalville. 

Brpate.—For the whole or any of the trades required in 
erection of three bungalow cottages and two sets of farm 
buildings, also alterations and additions to the existing 
farm buildings at Bromakin Grange, Bedale, for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire County Council. Mr, A. J. Lyddon, 
A.M.I.C.E., county surveyor, County Hall, Northallerton. 

BrencewortH.—April 6.—For erection of sixty-eight 
houses, with their appurtenances, on the Council’s site near 
King’s Road, Bengeworth, Evesham, for the Evesham Town 
Council. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. H. Ei, Dicks, M.S.A., archi- 
tect, Evesham. 

Bromurey.—April 18.—For the whole of the works in 
connection with erection of houses in the Parishes of Chels- 
field, Farnborough, Hayes, Keston, Knockholt, Orpington, 
St. Mary Cray, and West Wickham, Kent, for the Bromley 
Rural District Council. The works include roadmaking and 
construction of sewers in connection with four sites, and the 
erection of the following houses, in pairs, with footpaths, 
fencing, &c. :—Chelsfield—Warley Field, twelve houses, 
class A; Kiln Field, eight, A; Main Road, Pratts Bottom, 
four, B; Church Site, Pratts Bottom, six, A; Vine Road, 
Green Street Green, eight, A; Vine Road, Green Street 
Green, six, B; World’s End Road, Green Street Green, six, 
B.  Farnborough—Pickington’s Lane, eight, B; Oak 
Brewery, eight, B. Hayes—George Lane, six, A; George 
-Lane, four, B. Keston—Westerham Road, thirty-two, A. 
Knockholt—Post Office site, eight, A; Burlings Lane, four, 
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A. Orpington—Homefield Rise, 110, B; Griggs © 
twenty, B. St. Mary Cray—-Star Lane and Hearns ] 
thirty-two, A; Star Lane and Hearns Road, eighteen, 
West Wickham—Hawes Lane, six, A; Hawes Lane, six, 
Contractors may submit tenders for each or all of ab 
groups. Mr. F. Danby Smith, F.R.I.B.A., Parliam 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. | te 
Buxton.—April 11.—For the various works required 
execution and completion of brick houses, King’s Ro 
Fairfield, Buxton, in blocks of two, three and four ho 
for the Town Council.. Deposit £1 1s, Mr. F. Lang 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Buxton. 


CarMARTHEN.—April 8.—For erection of the follow 0 


houses, for the Carmarthen Rural District Council 
Gorslas, Llanarthney, fourteen houses; Cefneith 
Llanarthney, fourteen; Drefach, Llanarthney, twel 


Ferryside, two; Pontyeates (St. Mary’s), Llangendei 
sixteen; Pontyeates (Llwynrhebog), Llangendeirne, 

Carway Village, Llangendeirne, twenty; Bryn Seion, Lik 
ddarog, eight; Station Road, St. Clears, eight; total 1 
houses. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. D. Thomas, architect, Qu 
Street, Ammanford. 


Ciutron.—April 21.—For erection of twelve houses 
Clutton, for the Rural District Council. Send applicati 
by April 14 to Messrs. Petter & Warren, archit 
74 Hendford, Yeovil. 


Deat.—April 14.—-For erection of eighteen houses a 
one new road under the housing scheme on thé London Ro 
site, for the Corporation. Contractors may tender for wh 
or part only of the works. Deposit £2 2s.. Mr. T. ©. 
Golder, architect and borough surveyor, Municipal Offices. 
18 Queen Street, Deal. 


Dumsarton.—-April 5.—For the following works in con- 
nection with the burgh housing scheme—third development, 


viz.: Excavator and brick, wright and glazier, slater anc 
rough cast, plumber, gasfitter, plaster, painter. Mr. 
Wm, A. Macartney, Burgh Engineer, Dumbarton, 


Messrs, John H. Allen & Sons, Quantity Surveyors, 224 § 
Vincent Street, Glasgow. ie 


Eprxsurcu.—April 11.—F¥or erection of nineteen sing 
and four double blocks of tenements, three storeys in height, 
of three- and four-apartment houses, as a series of contracts, 
in such lots or numbers as may be arranged, at Willowbrae 
Road, Edinburgh, for the Corporation. Messrs. Fairli ye 
Reid & Forbes, architects, 14 Randolph Place, Edinburgh, 
or Mr. J. D. Gibson, F.F.S., surveyor, 60 Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 4 


Epiincton.—April 5.—For erection of entrance gates, 
wall, fencing, &c., for the new burial ground in Edlington 
Lane, for the Kdlington Parish Council. Messrs. J. 
Simmons & Son, architects, 10 High Street, Doncaster. 


FaversHam.—April 4.—For erection of eight houses at 
Preston Avenue, for the Town Council. Mr. 8. P. Andrews, 
borough surveyor, 20 West Street, Faversham. a 

Frrmuzy Green.—April 7.—For erection of additional 
buildings at Barrow Hill Sanatorium, Frimley Green, 
Surrey. Deposit £1 1s. The Director of Contracts, H.M. 
Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. ~ 4 

Guascow.—April 5.—For the glazier work proposed to 
be executed in connection with the extension of the Muni- 
cipal Buildings. Deposit £5. Architects, Messrs. Watson, 
Salmond & Gray, 242 West George Street, Glasgow. >. 


Giascow.—April 9.—For the following works required 
in erection of Kennyhill sub-station, Cumbernauld Road, 
for the Corporation, viz. :—(1) Digger, mason, brick and 
reinforced concrete, and joiner works; and (2) plumber 
work. Electrical Engineer, 75 Waterloo Street, Glasgow. — 


HeEsstx, NEAR Huz.—April 15.—For the following works, — 
for the Hessle Urban District: Council: (a) For construc- 
tion of street and sewerage works in connection with the: 
laying out, for housing purposes, of about 73 acres of land 
between Barrow Lane and Tower Hill; (b) for erection 0 
eighty houses on the said land. (Tenders may be sent i 
for the whole of the eighty houses, or for a smaller number, 
but not less than four houses.) (c) for erection of two. 
houses at the corner of Barrow Lane and Swanland Road ‘3 
Hessle. Deposit £2. Mr. J, M. Dossor, F.R.I/B.A., archi- — 
tect, Waterloo Chambers, Hull. a 


~ 
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THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd. 


38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
18 Mount Street, Manchester. 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


AND HOT 
WATER 
SUPPLIES. 
FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILD- 


ING, OFFICES, FACTORIES, &c. &c. 
CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 


65, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1 


VENTILATION 


EXPERT ADVICE & ESTIMATES FREE 


EIGHT. CHIMNEYS RECENTLY BUILT BY CUSTODIS, LTD 


uquiries invited. CUSTODIS, ia D., 
119 Victoria Street, 
ES ee aba WESTMINSTER. S.W.1 


BEAUDEXOL 


SUPER WATER PAINT 
IN 40 STANDARD SHADES 


SS Pes 
Be ee | 
OH fn hi 


ee ONE REASON FOR SPECIFYING 


BEAUDEXOL 
Y \chitects The STANDARD SHADES as 


Wy ¢° Builders shown in our Tint Book are absolutely 


5 gu ranteed and we also guarantee 


/ OF all Prenees G continuity of thes>. 
Drawing Office Suppliers 


PERMANENT DURABLE 
WASHABLE SANITARY 


; 
PLACKLEAD: 
6d. each, 5/6 doz. 
COPYING: 

4d. each, 3/9 dos. 


BROWN & CRITCHLEY, LTD., 


LENZIE, SCOTLAND. 


Telegrams: “ Wa'pa, Lenzie.” Telephone : 51 Kirkintilloch. 


VENUS” Lower Clapton Road E.5. 
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Hrypiey.—April 4.—For erection of houses on land in 
Atherton Road, Hindley Green :—Contract No. 3—eight 
houses (four pairs); No. 4—twenty-six houses (six blocks 
of four and one pair), for the Urban District Council. 
Deposit £3 3s. Mr. O. P. Abbott, surveyor, Council Offices, 
Hindley. Yin 

Huppersrietp.—April 6.—-Converting.—For conversion 
into shop. premises of warehouse property in Westgate. 
Messrs. J. Berry & Sons, architects and surveyors, 3 Market 
Place, Huddersfield. 

Hupprrsrrevp.—April 8.—For alterations at Hudders- 
field Post Office. Deposit £1 1s. The Postmaster, Hudders- 
field, or the Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, 
London, 8.W. 1. 

Lrsxearp.—April 5.—For additions to the Cottage Hos- 
pital Mr. H. R. Venning, Lic.R.I.B.A., architect and 
surveyor, Greenbank Lane, Liskeard. ; 

LougHporoven.—April 19.—For erection of thirty-four 
houses on Land, Corporation, and Oliver Roads, Lough- 
borough, for the Housing Committee. Deposit £1 1s. 


Messrs. A. E. King & Co., architects and surveyors, 19 Bax- 


ter Gate, Loughborough. 

Mancurster.—April 4.—For construction of a dayroom, 
&e., at Baguley Sanatorium, for the Public Health Com- 
mittee. Deposit 10s. 6d. The City Architect, Town Hall, 
Manchester. a: 

Mippreton.—April 13.—For erection and completion of 
twenty-four houses, class B3, types B7 and B8, comprising 
twelve pairs, for the Town Council. Messrs. T. A. Fitton 
and Son, architects, 19a Corporation Street, Manchester. 
The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Middleton, Lancs. 

Mippreron.—April 13.—For erection and completion of 
fifty-two houses, class B3, types B1, B2, B3 and B4, in pairs 
and blocks of four, for the Town Council. 
Sellers, architect, 78 King Street, Manchester. 
Engineer, Town Hall, Middleton. 

Movuntatn Asu.—April 4.—For converting premises 1n 
Cliff Street, Darran-las, into shop premises, &c., for the 
Cwmbach-Aberaman Co-operative Society, Ltd. Messrs. 
T. Roderick & Sons, architects, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-Tyne.—April 11.—For erection on the 
Pendower Estate of approximately forty-six acres of about 
540 houses, and for making the estate roads and the laying 
of drains, for the Corporation. Mrs Jie “Ey eCackert: 
F.R.I.B.A., Pilgrim House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Pautton.—April 21.—For erection of twenty-six houses 
at Paulton, for the Rural District Council of Clutton. 
Send application by April 14 to Messrs. Petter & Warren, 
architects, 74 Hendford, Yeovil. 

Prumstrav.—April 27.—For alterations to operating- 
room, &c., and the erection of two rooms in connection, at 
the Infirmary, Plumstead, for the Guardians of Woolwich 
Union. Send names by April 5 to Messrs. Whincop and 
Parnell, architects, 42 William Street, Woolwich, S.E. 18. 

RamsGatr.—May 5.— For erection and completion of 
twenty-six houses on the Dumpton Road site, for the Cor- 
poration. Deposit £2 2s. The Borough Engineer, Albion 
House, Ramsgate; or Mr. W.: Everard Healey, Lic.R.I.B.A., 
M.8.A., 2a Turner Street, Ramsgate. ; 

Ruesy.—April 5.—For erection of houses, for the Com- 
missioners of His Majesty's Works, &c. Deposit £1 1s. 
The Borough Surveyor’s Office, Rugby, or the Director of 
Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster, S. W.- 

St. Azrpans.—April 14.—The Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Works, &c., invite tenders, before 11 a.m. on 
April 14, for the erection of a telephone exchange at St. 
Albans. 
tions and form of contract may be seen on application to 
the Postmaster, St. Albans. Bills of quantities and forms 
of tender may be obtained from the Contracts Branch, 
H.M. Office of Works, London, §.W. 1, on payment of 
£1 1s. Cheques should be made payable to The Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works. The sums so paid will be returned 
to those persons who send in tenders in conformity with the 
conditions, 

Sertie.—April 14.—For erection of two blocks of four 
houses, each Type A, and one pair of houses, Type B, or 
any portion of this number; and also for street-making and 
surface drainage works, for the Rural District Courcil. 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. T. A. Foxcroft, surveyor, Town Hall, 
Settle, 

SurrrreLp.—April 16.—For the following work required 
in erection and supply of building and, plant for refuse 
disposal works at Bernard Road. for the Health Committee: 
Contract No. (1) erection of buildings, Sections 1; 2, and 3; 


The Borough 
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"Mr. J. Hi: 


Drawings, specifications, and a copy of the condi-° 


‘to erect the following cottages, namely :—Pinvin, 20 


April 1, 19. 


(2) constructional ironwork ; (3) reinforced concrete hop 
and bunkers; (4) chimney; (5) water-tube boilers; ( 
mechanical stokers; (7) salvage and fuel recovery plan: 
(8) 40 h.p. loco for 4 ft. 85 in. gauge, petrol, electric, 
steam. Deposit £5 5s. Messrs. Mortimore, Lyon & Co., 
consulting engineers, 48 Mansfield Chambers, St. Ann 
Square, Manchester, or Mr. J. A. Priestley, Cleansin 
Superintendent, Town Hall, Sheffield. Ce 

Watiinerorp.—April 6.—For the erection of four brix 
cottages, each at Long Whittenham and Brightwell, Be 
for the Wallingford Rural District Council. The offices 
the Council, at 7 St. Martin’s Street, Wallingford, 
Messrs. Drower & Brighton, quantity surveyors, 28 Victo 
Street, Westminster, London, 8.W. 1. 


TENDERS, 


FOLKESTONE. 


For additions to the Royal Victoria Hospital, Folkestone, 
Messrs. Bromley & Dahl, A.R.I.B.A., architects, Folke- 
stone. 


Somerville & Co. £7,899 0 
Wallis & Son 7,754 oe 
Blay & Co. . 7,079 “Oo 
L. T. Dadds 3 7,071 0 
Lockwood & Co. . 7,006 0 
Perry & Co. 6,999 0 
O, Marx 6,957 0 
Denne & Son 6,853 0. 
Jenner & Son 6,800 O- 
Martin : 6,490 0. 
T. T. Denne 6,466 0 | 
Gosby . : : 6,435 0 
Cook & Parker . 6,070 O 
Hayward & Paramoor 5,962 0 
Baxer & Co. (accepted) 5,870: > Om 


GOSPORT. , i 


For the erection of a War Memorial Hospital at\Ann’s Hill, 
for the Executive Committee. ; 


S. Salter . £28,185 0 
J. Croad. 26,962 0 
F, Privett : ; : : : ; 25,487 0 
J. Hunt, Gosport (provisionatly accepted) 25,305 0 | 


GUILDFORD. 


For the erection of houses in connection with the housing 
schemes, as follows: Parish of Albury, 2 sites 10 houses 
parish of Godalming Rural (South), 2 sites 8 houses; 
parish of Compton, 1 site 4 houses; parish of Shere, 
4 sites 42 houses, for the Guildford Rural Distric 


Council, Mr. J. H. Norris, architect, Guildford, — 
R. Cook & Sons, Crawley . P Ram he voy gov ee 
Stanley Ellis, Guildford . ; : « .°06,205. Oe 
Bunning & Fitton Adams, Godalming . 56,107 0 
W. Jones & Sons, Westminster . 3 . 56,026 0% 
F. Milton & Sons, Witley . ‘ . 55,970 0 
Chapman, Lowry & Puttick, Ltd., Hasle- 5 

mere : 4 : ‘ : : . 54,600 0 
W. G. Tarrant, Byfleet (provisionally ae 

accepted) ; ; : ‘ : . *§6,480 SOs 


LLANTRISANT. ‘ 
For the erection of a Boys’ Council School (light structure), 
for the Glamorgan County Council. Mr, D. Pugh 
Jones, F.8.A., F.8.I., county architect, Cardiff. ae | 
‘P. Gaytarp, Bridgend, Glam. (accepted). £7,995 0 0 | 


Tue Pershore District Council have agreed to take step 


Peopleton, 8; Defford, 6; Cropthorne, 6; Throckmorton, 6 
Bishampton, 6; Eckington, 8; White Ladies’ Aston, 6 
Moor, 2; Naunton Beauchamp. 4; Drakes Broughton, 6; 
Wadborough, 4. 
AMONG recent wills are the following:—Lieut.-Col 
W. H. Wellsted, of Hessle, Yorks, senior partner in W 
sted, Dosser & Wellsted, architects and civil engineers, Hull 
J.P. for the East Riding and for Hull, chairman an 
director of many local companies, engineer for Sulcoates 
Rural Council, £126,296; and Mr. Philip Pratley, o 
16 Garmonle Road, Liverpool, senior partner in Jam 
Roberts & Co., builders and contractors, South Street: 
Dingle, £15,789. 
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GOOD THINGS 


All Architects should specify during 1921. 


“MURALINE” cesses war 
PERFECT WATER PAINT 


SANITARY, ARTISTIC & DURABLE. 
In 30 Shades. Sold in a Dry Powder. 
In 23-lb., 5-lb. and 7-lb. Packets and in Kegs. 


(< 99 AN EFFECTIVE 
PRIMING FOR OLD & 
NEW POROUS WALLS 
A Priming for “ Muraline’’ and all washable 
Water Paints, stops suction on Porous Plaster 


Walls, and also ensures the fixing of Colours 
on Wall-paper prior to Distempering. 


- 66 99 THE CELEBRATED 
( WHITE UNDERCOATING 


One Coat transforms Black into White. It can 
be Second Coated in a few hours. Sold in 
7-lb. Tins and in Bulk. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF FURTHER PAINTS AND SPECIALITIES APPLY 


WALTER CARSON & SONS 


Grove Works: BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 11 


Telegrams; “ Carsons, Battsquare, London.” Telephone: Battersea 1630 (2 lines). 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA, Row K, Stand 202 
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THe ARCHITECT 
FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘“‘The Contract Reporter,’’ 1886. 
‘The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.”’ : 
‘“The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 

INET ES ene 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we ure 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*e” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. 
on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Aupert.—April 16.—For erection of eight houses at 
Albert Village, for the Ashby Woulds Urban District Coun- 
cil. Deposit £2 2s. Messrs, Baines & Provis, architects, 
22 Friar Lane, Leicester. 

Arprossan.—April 13.—For the following works in con- 
nection with erection of new filter house at Millglen Filters, 
Dalry Road, for the Town Council, viz. : digger, brick and 
concrete works, carpenter and joiner works, plumber work, 
plaster work, painter work. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. J. C. 
Duncan, water manager, Burgh Chambers, Ardrossan. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZoucH.—April 21.—For erection and com- 
pletion of 100 houses of five types, within the area, as 
follows, for the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Rural District Council :— 
Twenty-four houses on Thringstone lay-out, scheme F.970, 
on Loughborough Road, opposite the church; twelve houses 
on Swannington No, 1 lay-out, scheme F.971, on Turnpike 
Road, immediately below Swannington Station; twenty 
houses on Swannington No. 2 lay-out, scheme F.971, on 
road through Swannington village; eighteen houses on 
Ravenstone lay-out, scheme F.974, on Burton Road and 
Wash Lane; twenty-six houses on Worthington lay-out, 
scheme F.975, on main roads. Together with fencing, foot- 
paths, drainage and wells on each lay-out. The Council 
will consider tenders for one or more pairs of houses, or the 
whole, on any one lay-out, to suit the contractors’ conveni- 
ence. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. H. Swanwick, architect and 
surveyor, 10a High Street, Coalville. 

AvcHTERMUCHTy.—April 30.—For the erection of ten 
houses (three and four apartments) for the Town Council, 
viz.: mason and brick work, carpenter and joiner work, 
glazier work, plumber work, plaster and cement work, roof- 
tiling work, and painter work. Mr. R. Fairlie, architect, 
14 Randolph Place, Edinburgh. 

BanpeatH.—April 13.—For erection of houses at 
Bandeath. Tenders are invited for the whole work and not 
for separate trades. Deposit £1 1s. The Architect, H.M. 
Office of Works, 3 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

Braypon.—April 18.—For erection of 200 houses at 
Chopwell, comprising: ten pairs A2 type; sixty-five pairs 
AS type; twenty pairs B3 type; five pairs B4 type, for the 
Blaydon Urban District Council. The Council will con- 
sider tenders for the whole or for small groups of houses. 
Deposit £1 1s. The Surveyor, Urban District Council 
Offices, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 


Braprorp.—April 16.—For erection of the following | 


houses for the Corporation, viz. : Housing Scheme No. 2, 
Thornbury---sixteen houses, class A; fifty-four houses, 
class B and B4. Scheme No. 4, Scholemoor, sixty-four 
houses, class A; 128 houses, class B and B4. Contractors 
may tender for separate trades or for the whole of the work 
complete. The City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford, 
Carpenpren.—April 14.—For the plaster and cement work 
of types E, F, G and J—fifty-two houses in all—to be 
erected at Dundonald site, Cardenden, for the Fife County 
Council. Deposit £1 1s..° Messrs. W. Williamson, 
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74 Hendford, Yeovil, 


- Darlington. 
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V.R.IB.A., and G. B. Deas, joint architects, Royal Bank 
Buildings, Kirkcaldy. bd 

CLiurron.—April 21.—For erection of twelve houses at 
Clutton, for the Rural District Council. Send application — 
by April 14 to Messrs. Petter & Warren, architects, 


Daruineron.—April 19.—For erection of ninety-six © 
houses for the Corporation. Builders may tender for the 
whole or part of the blocks of houses to be erected. Deposit 
£1 1s. Mr. G. Winter, borough surveyor, Town Hall, | 

Drau.—April 14.—For erection of eighteen houses and 2 
one new road under the housing scheme on the London Road 
site, for the Corporation. Contractors may tender for whole 
or part only of the works. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. T, Che 


Golder, architect and borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, — 


18 Queen Street, Deal. : 
Durrryn Rxonppa.—April 18.—The Glyncorrwg Urban 
District Council invite a firm or lump sum tender per house | 
for building eighty houses at Dufiryn Rhondda. Mr. W. P, 5) 
Jones, Council Offices, Cymmer, Port Talbot. 7 
Duruam.—April 11.—For blocks of parlour houses 
(thirty-five) and non-parlour houses (sixty-eight) in brick 
on the Ushaw Moor site, for the Durham Rural District | 
Council. Send names and £2 2s. deposit by April 11 ta 
Mr. J. G. Burrell, L.R.I.B.A., Market Place Chambers | 
Durham. i 
Frrraam.—April 18.—For erection of fifty houses at 
Feltham, Middlesex. Deposit £1 1s. The Contracts } 
Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, — 
London, S.W. 1. 
Hatesowen.—April 26.—For erection of houses at Hurst 
Green, Halesowen, Birmingham. Deposit £1 1s.. The : 
Clerk, Council House, Halesowen, or the Contracts Branch, 
H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, S.W. 1. ; 

Harrow-on-tHe-Hiiu.—April 23.—For erection of a fur-_ 
ther twelve houses for the Urban District Council. Deposit 
£1. Mr. J. P. Bennetts, engineer and surveyor, Council 
Offices, Harrow. 

HastiIncpEen.—April 20.—For the whole of the work 
required in erection and completion of forty-two brick 
houses on the Long Shoot site and twelve brick houses on 
the Helmshore site, for the Corporation. Deposit £1 1s. 
The Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Haslingden, or 
Mr. A. Brocklehurst, architect, St. James’ Chambers, — 
Waterfoot. 

HrtmsHore.—For joiners’ and slaters’ work required in 
new shed roof to cover 500 square yards of flooring, adjoin- 
ing Helmshore Station, Lancs (private siding). Mr. KE. H. | 
Parkinson, architect, 2a Tyrrel Street, Bradford, 

Hicuh Wycomss.—April 18.—For erection of twenty- 
eight houses in the Terriers housing scheme, for the Town 
Council. Contractors may tender for the whole or part. 
Deposit £1. Mr. T. J. Rushbrooke, borough surveyor, 
25 Easton Street, High Wycombe. 

Lonpon.—April 23.—For erection of sixteen houses on a 
central site, for the East Ham Borough Council. Deposit 
£2 2s. Mr. J. Birch, borough engineer, Town Hall, East 
Ham, EH. 6. ; 

Lonpon.—April 26.—For erection of a steel-frame and — 
reinforced concrete sub-station on a site known as Lomas — 
Buildings, between Waley Street. and Ben Jonson Road, 
Mile End Old Town, for the Stepney Borough Council. 
Deposit £1. Mr. B. J. Belsher, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.M.E., 
borough engineer, Municipal Offices, 15 Great Alie Street, 
Whitechapel, E. 1. 

Lonpon.—April 27.—For supplying and fixing wood- 
block flooring at the Union Infirmary, Fulham Road, S.W., | 
for the Guardians of the City of Westminster Union. The 
Guardians’ Offices, Princes Row, Buckingham Palace Road, | 
S.WVicoa 

Lonpon.—April 27.—For painting, distempering, general — 
repairs, and the erection of a sanitary annexe at their — 
infirmary in Fulham Road, S.W., for the Guardians of the | 
City. of Westminster Union. The Guardians’ Offices, — 
Princes. Row, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 

LovcuHBoroucH.—April 19.—For erection of thirty-four. 
houses on Land, Corporation, and Oliver Roads, Lough- | 
borough, for the Housing Committee. Deposit £1 1s. 
Messrs. A. E. King & Co., architects and surveyors, 19 Bax- 
ter Gate, Loughborough. Ma 
_ Mrneneap.—April 29,—For erection of ten cottages on 
their building site, Cher, for the Minehead Urban District 
Council. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. A. D. Barron, architect, 
engineer, and surveyor, The Parade, Minehead. 
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THE MOST EFFICIENT 


VAUGHAN’S 


PURE BITUMEN 
DAMP-PROOF COURSES 


Made from Highest-Grade Materials. 
Extensively specified for Important 
Contracts, Housing Schemes, etc. 


ROOFING FELTS 


SELF-FINISHED BITUMEN 


: REXOID ? ROOFING. 


“NUREX” SMOOTH, FLEXIBLE FELT FOR 


ROOFING AND SARKING. 
“DURITE” 


SUPERIOR BITUMEN 
UNDERSLATING, Etc. 


For Samples, etc., apply to Manufacturers : 


H. R. VAUGHAN & CO. Ltd., 
{Dept. A) Works: GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


Preston, Lancs, and Bishop Auckland. 


Church Bells 


“Like Sweet Bells, jangled, 
’ Out of tune and harsh,” 

—SHAKESPEARE, 

a 
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In this quaint old Church—Wimborne 
Minster—we re-cast eight bells and sup- 
plied two new ones—all in perfect tune. 


NHAKESPEARE had no liking for bells that were out 
of tune. There is no reason why anything but sweet 
music should issue from the belfry tower, for Messrs. 

Gillett and Johnston, the Bell-founders of Croydon, have 
replaced the old method of haphazard tuning by one so 
Scientific that every bell, even the smallest, is sent out 
perfect in tune. 

On the same principle—known as Canon Simpson’s—old 
bells which are cracked, or otherwise faulty in tune, can 
be recast and perfect harmony of tone produced. 


For full particulars of numerous con- 
tracts successfully carried out, write to 


Gillett & Fobnston, 


Founders of many famous bells, 
Established 1844. 


Cropoon. 
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THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd., 


38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
18 Mount Street, Manchester. 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. ~ 
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WOLFF'S 


~ Royal Sovereign 


zs PENCILS ARE BRITISH MADE 
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The finest Pencilin the World for Architects, Draughts- 
men, and General use because of its smoothnessand great 
durability. Made in all degrees by THE RoYAL SOVEREIGN 
Pencit Co. Lrp., Falcon Pencil Works, Battersea, 
S.W. Famous over 100 years. By appointment to 
H.M. the King. Price 6d. each, Sold by all Stationers, 
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Reg? Trade Mark 


Prevents 
Rust 


and so lengthens the 
life of Corrugated Iron, 
Iron Railings, Steel and 
Iron Structures, etc. 
Renders Concrete 
waterproof and pre- 
serves wood. 

It lasts longer, coversa 
greater area, and costs 
less than lead paints. 
Send a p.c. for full 
details. 
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WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD., 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, London. Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Cardiff, Hull, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Lowestoft. Dublin, etc. g 


Telephones in every office. Telegrams—"BITUMASTIC,” 
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Mippieton.—April 13.—For erection and completion of 
twenty-four houses, class B3, types B7 and B8, comprising 
twelve pairs, for the Town Council. Messrs. T. A. Fitton 
and Son, architects, 19a Corporation Street, Manchester. 
The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Middleton, Lancs. 

Mrppiteton.—April 13.—For erection and completion of 
fifty-two houses, class B3, types B1, B2, B3 and B4, in pairs 
and blocks of four, for the Town Council. Mr. J. H. 
Sellers, architect, 78 King Street, Manchester. The Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Middleton. 

Moreron-1In-Marsu.—April 28.—-For the erection of 
twelve cottages at Moreton-in-Marsh, for the Campden 
Rural District Council. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. H. E. Dicks, 
'M.S.A., architect, Evesham, 

OrrENHAM.—For erection of fourteen cottages on two 
sites in the parish of Offenham, for the Evesham Rural 
District Council. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. R. J. Atkinson, 
surveyor, Union Offices, Evesham. 

Pautton.—April 21.—For erection of twenty-six houses 
at Paulton, for the Rural District Council of Clutton. 
Send application by April 14 to Messrs. Petter & Warren, 
architects, 74 Hendford, Yeovil. 

Ramscaty.—May 5.—For erection and completion of 
twenty-six houses on the Dumpton Road site, for the Cor- 
poration. Deposit £2 2s. The Borough Engineer, Albion 
House, Ramsgate; or Mr. W. Everard Healey, Lic.R.1I.B.A., 
M.S.A., 2a Turner Street, Ramsgate. 

Rerton.—April 11.—For erection in brickwork of sixty- 
six houses on the various’ sites set out hereunder, and for 
lay-out work in connection therewith, for the Repton Rural 
District Council, viz.: Parish of Findern, four houses; 
Hatton, twelve; Repton, eight; Etwall, ten; Mickleover, 
sixteen ; Linton, ten; Hilton, six. Builders may tender 
for all or any of the above houses. Mr. T. Jenkins, 
L.R.I.B.A., Arcade Buildings, Station Street, Burton-on- 
Trent, 

Rurrorp.—April 14.—For erection and completion of 
100 houses of various types in the Parish of Rufford, for the 
Southwell Rural District Council. Deposit £2 2s. Messrs. 
Sands and Walker, Milton Chambers, Nottingham. 

Sr. Ax.pans.—April 14.—The Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Works, &c., invite tenders, before 11 a.m. on 
April 14, for the erection of a telephone exchange at St. 
Albans. Drawings, specifications, and a copy of the condi- 
tions and form of contract may be seen on application to 
the Postmaster, St. Albans. Bills of quantities and forms 
of tender may be obtained from the Contracts Branch, 
H.M. Office of Works, London, 8.W. 1, on payment of 
£1 1s. Cheques should be made payable to The Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works. The sums so paid will be returned 
to those persons who send in tenders in conformity with the 
conditions. 

SaLIsBuRY.—For erection of eight pairs of cottages at 
Landford, five pairs at Middle Winterslow, three pairs at 
Alderbury, and three pairs at Odstock, for the Salisbury 
Rural District Council. Mr. M. Harding, architect and 
surveyor, 65 New Street, Salisbury. 

SEettLe.—April 14.—For erection of two blocks of four 
houses, each Type A, and one pair of houses, Type B, or 
any portion of this number; and also for street-making and 
surface drainage works, for the Rural District Council. 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. T. A. Foxcroft, surveyor, Town Hall, 
Settle. 

SoutHamPton.—April 15.—For alterations at the tele- 
phone exchange, Southampton. The Manager, Telephone 
Exchange, Ogle Road, Southampton, or the Director of 
Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, London, S.W. 1. 

Sramrorp.—April 16.—For erection of sixty-six houses 
(in pairs and fours) upon the land south of New Cross 
Road, for the Town Council. The houses comprise forty-six 
B type and twénty A type, and the Council are prepared 
to consider tenders for ten, twelve, twenty, or sixty-six 
houses. Deposit £2. Mr, F. R. Ryman, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Stamford. 

Stow-on-THE-Woip.—For erection of houses as follows, 
for the Stow-on-the-Wold Rural District Council, viz. : 
Upper Swell, two houses; Lower Swell, two; Upper 
Slaughter, one; Evenlode, two; and Naunton, two. Mr. 
T. Malvern, L.R.I.B.A., architect, 21 Winchcombe Street, 
Cheltenham. 

StRaTroRD-on-Avon.—April 30.—For erection of work- 
men’s cottages as follows, for the Stratford-on-Avon Rural 
District Council, viz.: Eatington, six houses ; Coppington, 
two; Fulbroke, two; Hampton Lucy, eight; Hatton Rock, 
two; Langley, two; Loxley, eight; Snitterfield, eight. 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. M. J. Harvey, architect, 50 Arden 
Street. 
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WEsTGATE-ON-SEA.—April 28.—For the second instalment _ 
of their housing scheme, as follows: Westgate-on-Sea 
(Minster Road site)—alternative tenders for eight or six- 
teen houses ; Birchington—eight. houses (one block of four — 
and two blocks of two) ; Minster—ten houses (two blocks of 
four and one bloek of two) ; Acol—four houses, for the Isle _ 
of Thanet Rural District Council. Builders may tender for 
erection of the whole or any number of the houses. Mr, 
F. J. Cornford, M.S.A., architect, Town Hall Buildin 
Westgate-on-Sea. 

WuickHam.—April 14.—For erection of (a) Four pai 
of houses “‘A”’ type at Swalwell; (b) seventy-two pairs | 
houses ‘‘B”’ type at Dunstan ; (c) seventeen pairs of ho 
‘““B” type at Whickham, for the Whickham Urban D 


é 


trict Council. Mr, J. B, Renton, surveyor, Whickham. 


TENDERS. 
CARDIFF. 


For the erection of the Edward Nicholl Home for Bale 
at Penylan, Cardiff. Messrs. Ivor Jones & P. 
Thomas, A.A-R.I.B.A., architects, Cardiff. ¢ 


William Thomas & Co. £28,560 0 
D. Davies & Sons 25,990 0. 
Tucker Bros. : 22,650 0 ¢ 
John Jenkins, Ltd. . 22,625 0 0 
Henry Billings & Sons 22,600 0 
A. W.: Julian 22,548 0 
Knox & Wells . 22,539 QO 

OW. T. Morgan . 22,449 0 
Williams & Hoare . .. : 22,199 0 
W. Symonds & Sons, Ltd. . : 22,000 0 

' F. J. Tuomas, Cardiff (accepted) 21,944 0 


IPSWICH. > ‘ 
For the erection of twenty bungalows, ten to. be in brick ar 
ten in concrete, on the Racecourse site, for the ‘Corpora 
tion. Mr. E. Y. Harrison, M.I.C.E., borough engineer — 
and surveyor, Ipswich. a 
William Harborough, brick £1,008, concrete £1,00: 
P. J. Turner, £985 and £877; V. A. Marriott, £970 an 
£965 ; Fasey & Son, brick, £950; R. S. Smith, brick, £931 
A. W. Fisk, brick, £905 9s, 3d.; E. Catchpole, £882 and 
£892; R. G. Seaman, £875 7s. 7d.; Long & Watling, con- 7 
crete, £843 10s.; Cubitt & Gotts, £850 and £838; the Build 
ing Guild, brick, £850; Pollard & Skerritt,* £742 Qs. -a 
£753 13s. 9d. 
* Accepted for erecting the twenty bungalows in brick at 


£742 2s. each. 
MICKLETON, &c. 


For the erection and completion of sixteen houses, class A, 
tiled roofs, and twenty-four houses, class A, slated roofs, 
at Mickleton, six at Quinton, and six at Admington, for 
the Campden Rural District Council. Mr. W. L, 
Lissaman, M.S.A., architect, Broadway, Worcs. 


Smith & Sons. i : £40,560 0 
Newell & Sons 4 : : ; . ’ $6,400 0 90s 
H. Emnall ; ; 35,720 0 0 
Espley & Co, Ltd.” °°. ae 34,640 0 0 
Cockerill & Jelfs : : 33,448 0 0 
Surman & Sons 33,424 0 OF 
J. Clements 33,360 0 Cae 
F. E. Wallis’ ~. : : ; ' : 33,280 0 0 
H. M. Grant & Co., Lrp., Birmingham | 
(provisionally accepted) : : 32,352 0 O@ 


SHERE. 


For the erection of forty-two houses on four sites, in the 
parish of Shere, for the Guildford Rural Distriet Coun- 


cil. Mr. J. H. Norris, architect, Guildford. 
H. D. Pullen *& Go, : ; £47,752 0 0 
R. Cook & Sons ; : ; 37,596 0 OF 
W. Jones & Sons . = f . : 37,164 0 Om 
S. Ellis ; s = 37,037 0 0m 
Bunning & Fitton Adams 36,633 0 0 
F. Milton & Sons 36,374 0 0 
T. Swayne & Son . : : { : 35,974 0 0 
Chapman, Lowry & Puttick, Ltd. . ; 35,638 0 0 
W. G. Tarrant, Lrp., Byfleet (provision- 

ally accepted) : : ; : : 35,160 0 0 


YORK. 


For the construction of sewers, &c., 
estate, for the Housing Committee. 
Warren, Seacombe (accepted) _ - 


on their Tang Hall) 
_ £4,376 16 6 
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J. B. Orr 
e & Co.Ltd. 


crattti iy? 


t Co 


On private dwellings, public buildings, 
schools, shops and offices throughout the 
world, “ Rok Roofing” is withstanding 
the severest tests of weather and climate. 


in 
S.E. 


For pitched, flat, and circular roofs, where 
moderate cost and utmost permanence are es- 
sential, it solves the builder’s Roofing Problem. 


The FOREMOST ever since. 


FORTY Years’ Experience has stamped 


LONDON, 


Our world-wide experience is at your service. 


Uludtrated 


POST FREE ON REQUEST 


D. ANDERSON & SON, Ltd. 


) (Dept.C), LAGAN FELT WORKS, BELFAST. 
Roach Road Works, Old Ford, London. 


IT 43 


as being the PREMIER Water Paint 
CHARLTON, 


The Silicate Pa 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 


LIMITED 


The FIRST. in the Field. 
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The London = Electric Frederick Smith & Co, 
Wire Co, and Smiths (Incorporated in the London 
Electric -Wire Co. and Smiths 


LIMITED, 
Playhouse Yard, Golden Lane, 
LONDON, E.C. 1 


FOR 


Limited), 
Anaconda Works, 
SALFORD, MANCHESTER 


FOR 


ds. 


/ 


Pyram 


As permanent 
as the 


EG ie i ie ee EG 


- RUBBER INSULATED WIRES 
and CABLES 


ARMATURE and MAGNET 
WIRES and STRIPS 


ENAMEL INSULAT:D WIRES 
FIGH RESISTANCF. WIRES 
TELEPHONE CABLES, WIRES 
and CORDS 


AERIAL CABLES 
FLEXIBLE LIGHT.NG CORDS 
BELL WIRES FUSE WIRES 
DYNAMO BRUSHES and ARC 
LAMP and BRUSH FLEXIBLES 


Telephone : Clerkenwell 1588 & 9. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Electric, London.’’ 


SNe ————— 


HIGH CONDUCTIVITY 
COPPER WIRE and STRIP 


HARD DRAWN H.C. COPPER 
LINE yt aR 


SPECIAL| NON-FOULING 
SECTIONS 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE SPRING 
WIRE 
BRONZE TROLLEY WIRE 


Maximum Tensile Strain and 
urability 


SILICIUM BRONZE WIRE 


Televhone: Manchester Central 4€40. 
Telegrams: ** Anaconda, Manchester.” 


———— 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 
Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 


Price Lists and Special Quotations on app ‘ication. 


A BC Sth Edition, BENTLEY'S, WESTERN UNION 
CODES: { (Univ. and S-Letter), nnd MARCONI. 
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THE ARCHITECT 
FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘“‘ The Contract Reporter,’’ 1886. 
‘The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.’’ 
“*The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 


—<$~—_— 
FRIDAY, APRIL 15, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


s" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tton be forwarded .to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Wednesdays. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AsHBy-pE-LA-Zoucu.—April 28.—For erection and com- 
pletion of houses of two types within their area as follows :— 
Twenty-six houses on the Measham lay-out, Swepstone Lane; 
twenty houses on the Oakthorpe lay-out; together with 
fencing, footpaths, drainage and wells on each lay-out, for 
the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Rural District Council. Deposit 
£2 2s. Mr. W. B. Oxley, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 33 Friar 
Lane, Leicester. 

AvucHTERMUCHTY.—April 30.—For the erection of ten 
houses (three and four apartments) for the Town Council, 
viz.: mason and brick work, carpenter and joiner. work, 
glazier work, plumber work, plaster and cement work, roof- 
tiling work, and painter work. Mr. R. Fairlie, architect, 
14 Randolph Place, Edinburgh. 

Bampton, Drvon.—April 20.—For certain alterations 
(including mason’s, plumber’s, and carpenter’s work) and 
repairs to Nos. 1 and 2 West Street, Bampton, for the trustees 
of the Bampton National School. The specification may be 
seen, by appointment, at the Vicarage. Tenders, sealed ‘and 
marked ‘‘ Houses,’’ must be sent to the Correspondent, Bamp- 
ton Vicarage, by April 20. It must be understood that the 
contractor whose tender is accepted shall begin the work 
forthwith. 

Barner.—April 29.—For erection in brick construction 
of twenty-four houses at Furzehill Road, Boreham Wood, 
and twenty houses at Watling Street, Elstree, Midland 
Station, for the Barnet Rural District Council. Deposit 
£2 2s. The Surveyor, Council Offices, Boreham Wood. 

Buaypon.—April 18.—For erection of 200 houses at 
Chopwell, comprising: ten pairs A2 type; sixty-five pairs 
A3 type; twenty pairs B3 type; five pairs B4 type, for the 
Blaydon Urban District Council. The Council will con- 
sider tenders for the whole or for small groups of houses. 
Deposit £1 1s. The Surveyor, Urban District Council 
‘Offices, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

Boorte.—April 19.—For the re-erection, adaptation and 
fitting up of two army huts and the provision of a new 
recreation-room to match, at the Linacre Hospital, for the 
Health Committee. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Bootle, Lancs. 

Bourne.—April 26.—For erection of a twelve-bed pavi- 
lion for consumptives, for the Bourne Rural District Coun- 
cil. Deposit £1 1s. The Surveyor’s Office, West Street, 
Bourne, Lincolnshire. 

Branpon.—April 21.—For erection of twelve houses at 
Brandon, in brickwork or patent flint-faced concrete slabs, 
for the Rural District Council. Deposit £2 2s. Messrs. 
Hunt & Coates, architects, 51 Abbeygate Street, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

CanTerBury.—April 21.—For erection and completion of 
sixty-eight houses (to be erected in pairs and blecks of four), 
twenty-eight parlour and forty non-parlour type, on land 
situate off Forty Acres Road, St. Dunstan’s Street, for the 
City Council. Deposit £2 25. Mr. F. H. Dore, architect, 
25 Watling Street, Canterbury. 
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CaRLton.—April 27.—For erection of the following 
houses, for the Urban District Council, viz. : Fourteen 
Carlton Hill North, types, parlour; eight Carlton Hill” 
South ; eight Standhill Road; 139 Conway Road, all types ; 
162 Valley Road, all types. Deposit £2 2s. The Surveyor’, 
Office, Manor Road, Carlton, Nottingham, See f 

CHESTER-LE-STREET.—April 23.—KFor alterations and 
additions to Chester-le-Street police station, for the Durham 
County Council. Mr. A. E. Brookes, county surveyor, Shire 
Hall, Durham. ° 3 a 

Curppinc Norton.—April 21.—¥or erection of houses 
the following parishes, for the Chipping Norton Rural Dis- 
trict Council, viz.: Chadlington, 4 stone-built houses ; Charl 
bury, 16 stone houses and 14 brick houses; Kingham, 10. 
brick houses; Great Rollright, 6 brick houses. Deposit 
£3 3s. Mr. W. A. Daft, architect and surveyor, 9 New 
Road, Oxford. Ss eee 

Daritneron.—April 19.—For erection of ninety 
houses for the Corporation. Builders may tender for ¢ 
whole or part of the blocks of houses to be erected. Dep 
£1 1s. Mr. G. Winter, borough surveyor, Town .H 


5 


Divas Pow1s.—April 26.—For erection of twenty-ho 
in Brassey Road, Dinas Powis, for the Llandaff and 1 
Powis Rural District Council. Deposit £3 3s. My, 
Parry Williams, architect, Park House, 20 Park P 
Cardiff. tt an 
Dunrermuine.—April 30.—For the following wor 
connection with the erection of 158 houses for the Bruc 
housing scheme (second development), for the Town Cou 
excavator and brick work; carpenter, joiner and iro 
monger work; glazier work; slater and rough cast wor 
plumber and gasfitter work; plaster work; and painter 
work. Deposit £2 2s. The Burgh Engineer, City Cham-— 
bers, Dunfermline. a 
Hatesowen.-—April 26.—For erection of houses at Hurst, » 
Green, Halesowen, Birmingham. Deposit £1-1s. The ; 
Clerk, Council House, Halesowen, or the Contracts Branch, 
H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, S.W. 1. ‘ 
Harrow-on-tue-Hity.—April 23.—For erection of a fur-_ 
ther twelve houses for the Urban District Council. Deposit 
£1. Mr. J. P. Bennetts, engineer and surveyor, Council 
Offices, Harrow. ps a ‘. 
Hasiinepen.—April 20.—For the whole of the work — 


required in erection and completion of forty-two brick — 
houses on the Long Shoot site and twelve brick houses on 
the Helmshore site, for the Corporation. Deposit £1 1s. 
The Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Haslingden, or 
Mr. A. Brocklehurst, architect, St. James’ Chamnbersa 
Waterfoot. ; ; oe) 
Hayers.— May 3.—For erection of a Post Office at Hayes, 
Middlesex. Deposit £1 1s. The Contracts Branch, eee! a 
Office of Works, King Charles Street, S.W.1. =. @ 
Lrantpiors.—April 25.—For works of improvement, 
alterations and additions at the Glandwr (Llanidloes) Coun- 
cil school, for the Montgomeryshire Education Committee. 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. Ll. Phillips, director and clerk, Educa-_ 
tion Office, Newtown. pa | 
Lonpon.—April 23.—-For erection of sixteen houses on a 
central site, for the Kast Ham Borough Council. Deposit 
£2 2s. Mr. J. Birch, borough engineer, Town Hall, East: 
Ham, EH. °6. ee 8 
Lonpon.—April 26.—For erection of a steel-frame and 
reinforced concrete sub-station on a site known as Lomas_ 
Buildings, between Waley Street and Ben Jonson Road, 
Mile End Old Town, for the Stepney Borough Council. 
Deposit £1. Mr..B. J. Belsher, A.M.1.C.E., A.M.ILM.E, 
borough engineer, Municipal Offices, 15 Great Alie Street, 
Whitechapel, E. 1. 3 ‘E 
Lonpon.—April 27.—For supplying and fixing wood-— 
block flooring at the Union Infirmary, Fulham Road, S.W., 
for the Guardians of the City of Westminster Union. The - 
Guardians’ Offices, Princes Row, Buckingham Palace Road, q 
SaWo- 1: ee 
Lonpon.—April 27.—Fer painting, distempering, general 
repairs, and the erection of a sanitary annexe at their - 
infirmary in Fulham Road, 8.W., for the Guardians of the 
City of Westminster Union. The Guardians’ Offices, 
Princes Row, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1.  ~ ig 
Lonpon.—April 28.--For erection of houses as under, for” 
the Ealing Town Council: Contract No. 5, thirty-nine _ 
houses ; Contract No. 6, thirty-one houses; Contract No. Te 
twenty-four houses. Deposit £2 2s. each eontract. Mas. 
W R. Hicks, A.M.Inst.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, 
Ealing, W. 5. a 
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. EIGHT CHIMNEYS RECENTLY BUILT BY CUSTODIS, LTD 


Enquiries invited. 


CUSTODIS, LTD., 


119 Victoria Street, 
Bap [oe GRAMS—Custodomus Sowest. 
PHONE—779 Victoria. 


Established A.D. 1750. 


SHAW s. SON 


Drawing Office Stationers, 
Lithographers, Printers, 
Account Book Makers, 

Engravers & Relief Stampers. 


ats 
wey 


BILLS of QUANTITIES and SPECIFICATIONS 
LITHOGRAPHED AND ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH UTMOST DISPATCH. 


PLANS 


LITHOGRAPHED 
and COLOURED 


| 

| DRAWING PAPERS, TRACING PAPERS, SECTIONAL 
} PAPERS, RULED FOOLSCAP PAPERS, COLOURS, 
BRUSHES, ARCHITECTS’ CERTIFICATE BOCOKS, 
ACCOUNT FORMS, PHOTO PRINTS OF TRACING, 
|» KINDS OF GENERAL OFFICE STATIONERY. 


} SHAW & SONS, 7, 8, & 9 FETTER LANE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


WESTMINSTER. S.W.1 


LOW PRICES. BEST WORK. 
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570 ADVERTISE © 


THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd. 


38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
18 Mount Street, Manchester. 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


BOULTONS 


Contractors for 
TILING (Walls and Floor) 
MARBLEW ORK 


MOSAICS 
INQU1RIES INVITED GRANITE, Ete. 


JOHN BOULTON & CO. Ltd. 


13 Eastcastle Street, OXFORD STREET, LONDON,W. 1 
Telephone: MUSEUM 2350. 
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Reg? Trade Mark 


\ Prevents 


Rust 


and so lengthens the 
life of Corrugated Iron, 

Iron Railings, Steel and 
Iron Structures, etc. 

Renders Concrete 
waterproof and pre- 

serves wood. 
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It lasts longer, coversa 
greater area, and costs 
less than lead paints. 
Send a p.c. for full 
details. 
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| WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD., 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, London. Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Cardiff, Hull, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Lowestoft. Dublin, etc. 

Telephones in every office. Telegrams—“BITUMASTIC,” 
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Mere, Wiits.—April 21.—For erection of houses*in- the 
following parishes, for the Mere Rural District Council : 
Kilmington 6, Stourton 6, Zeals 4, as the. first instalment 
of the scheme. Mr; W. A, Harvey, F.R.1.B.A., 5 Bennett’s 
Hill, Birmingham, or Mr. R. H. Haiscott, clerk, Council 
Offices, -Mere,. Wilts. ; 

Minrueap.—April 29.—For erection of ten cottages on 
their building site, Cher, for the Minehead Urban District 
Councik Deposit £2 2s. Mr. A. D.° Barron, architect, 
engineer, and surveyor, The Parade, Minehead, 

Nursom —For. proposed alterations and additions to 
Wesleyan chapel and schools, Cooper Street. Mr zAs 
Brocklehurst, architect, Derby Chambers, 6 Fleet Street, 
Bury. 

NorrincHam.—April 20.—For lump-sum contracts for 
the erection and completion of the following groups of houses 
already approved by the City Council, for the Housing 
Committee, viz.: Gordon Road and Carlton® Road site— 
Group A, 8 houses; B,-8. -Beauvale Road, Wilford Grove 
site—Group C, 8; D, 8; HGF 28; G, 8. Highbury Road, 
Bulwell, site—Group H, 28 - T: S10 K, 10S L210 > Moei2- 
N, 4; O, 8; P, 8 Deposit £1-1s. The Housing Depart- 
ment, Trinity Square, Nottingham. 

OrMskirkx.—April 21.—For the erection of an operating- 
theatre and certain drainage at the Ormskirk Cottage Hos- 
pital;: for the Committee. . Deposit ‘£1 1s. Mr. E. Ware, 
architect, 43 Imperial Buildings, 20 Exchange Street East, 
Liverpool. 

Partenton.—For demolition of farm buildin at Preston 
and the.erection of eight parlour type houses (four pairs) 
at Preston, for the Paignton Urban District Council. 
Messrs. Appleton & Johnson, architects, 35 Torwood Street, 
Torquay, and Hayes, Dartmouth Road, Paignton. 

Ramscare.—May 5.— For erection and completion of 
‘twenty-six houses on. the Dumpton. Road site, for the Cor- 
poration. . Deposit £2 2s. The Borough Engineer, Albion 
House, Ramsgate; or Mr.-W. Everard Healey, “Lie. R.LB. A., 
M.S: hs 2a Turner Street, Ramsgate. 

Suiprey. —April 25.—For the erection of fifty-six houses, 
of six types, at Hirst Wood, for the Urban District Council, 
Deposit £1. The Architect, Council Offices, Somerset House, 
Shipley, Yorks. 

SLAITHWAITE.—April 21.—For erection of six houses at 
Slaithwaite, for the Urban District Council. Messrs, John 
Kirk & Sons, architects, Market Place, Huddersfield, or 
Messrs. Joseph Berry & Sons, architects and e SUEveyOrS, 
5 Market Place, FR dilersfteld. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
men’s cottages as follows, for the ‘Stratfordo -on-Avon ae 
District Council, viz. :. Eatington, six houses ;- Coppington, 
two; Fulbroke,-two;°Hampton Luey, eight ; Hatton Rock, 
two; Langley,. two; Loxley, . eight; Snitterfield, eight. 
Deposit £1 1sy*“Mr!  Mi-J. Harvey, architect, 50 Arden 
Street. 

-THirsk.—For the whole of the trades in the erection 
and completion of the following: Twelve new houses at 
Topcliffe and six -new-houses at South Otterington, for the 
Thirsk Rural’ District Council. Mr. W. Swarbreck, clerk, 
Council Office, Finkle Street, Thirsk, Yorks. 

Torrineton.—April -30:—Fer the Pollaccna contracts for 
erection. of houses for the Walshaw housing scheme, as 
follows, for the Tottington Urban District Council : Con- 
tract No. 2—for 28 houses, type A, in-blocks of four; 3— 
for 14 houses, type B, in blocks of two. Deposit £1 As: 


The Surveyor t the Council, Town Hall, _Tottington, near 


Bury. 


WatsHaM-te-Wittows, Surrorx.—April 27.—For erec- 
tion of eight cottages at Walsham-le- Willows, for the Thed- 
wastre Rural District. Council, Deposit £3 3s. Messrs. 
Hunt & Coates, architects, 51 Abbeygate Street, Bury St. 
Edmund’s, and Stowmarket. 

Watrorp.—April 25.—For the conversion of premises at 
Watford for a temporary telephone exchange. — Deposit 
£1 1s. The Post Office at Watford or the Contracts Branch, 
H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, S.W 1. 

WESTGATE-ON-SEA. cereal 28.—For the second instalment 
of their housing scheme, as follows: Westgate-on-Sea 
(Minster Road sita)e Jalteruduive tenders for eight or S1x- 
teen houses; Birchington—eight houses (one block of four 
and two locke of two) ; Mifisterten houses (two blocks of 
four and one block of two); Acol-—four houses, for the Isle 
of Thanet Rural District Council. Builders may tender for 
erection of the whole or any number of the houses. Mr. 


F. J. Cornford, M.S.A%, architect, Town Hall Buildings, 
Westgate-on-Sea. 


| Gro. Bortom, Acton (accepted) . Paap: an 18,037 50% 


number of lay-outs” submitted fe 7,482" and cnumber | 


294,724 and in the plans approved 275,868. 


ithe total number of houses in tenders submitted to 


TENDERS, 
_ EASTHAMPSTEAD. 


Wilkie Watson . Cane ae 
Wheeler Bros. o Sie Be 
Spearsand King . 

Norras..& -Co 23 : 2 . Beg ean 

S A. Eh.“ tenegeee. : . ee 
Purnell & Clifford 
Charman & Son . 

Hinkins & Frewin 
Poot & Son, Hartley Wintney (accephedy 
HULL. ok 
For the erection of pavilion at infecupde Dise 
at Cottingham Castle Estate, for the Tow: 
Stamp & Son : ; : ee 
J. Houlton & Sons, Ltd. 
ee eiey ith : 
Holliday and Barker . 
P. T. Kettlewell 
Joie Bon witekare 
FE. Wuirrne, Cottingham (accepted) . 


‘LONDON. 


a 
For electric-light wiring and installation at the Disinfeg” e 
ing Station of the Metropolitan Borough of Islington. — 


Mr. BE. C. P. Monson, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.L, architect to 
the Council, Finsbury Pavement House, i: C. 2. > an 
Mann Egerton & Co., Ltd. . : q : £356 20 ae 
Conalt Electrical Co. -. 5 : ; .”.. 262 0 
Hopkins & Sons (Clerkenwell). 4 : 250 0 0 
Goodwin, A. F., & Co. . : 233 10 0 
Farndons Power & General “Blectrieal 4 
Oo, Eta. : : oe ; . 2¢ geen OG 

Tyler & Freeman : =e a ae . 2 Bt ae 
Clarke & Co., Ltd. , ae : . 260 25am 
Cunningham & Co... Sate, : : 197.0, Ome 
C. Cooper & Co., Ltd... i a 
Taylor & Co. : . F ; ; : 186 10 6 
Martin, -H. Hy. 5 cee . . Lie 
Electric Productions Co., Lider . 
Semco, Ltd. : : : : . - ol 65. es 
J nekson & Boyeo ; é late 2 2 S068 On 
Tredegars, Ltd. . F : h ; . = 2S 
Morris, Ps Des 1463 
Crurron & Son, Horsey ‘Rise, N. 19 eee: Fe 
(accepted): -- 35. 27 . Soe 0 


For the erection. of. garage ard one at: at . 
Road Depét for the “Islington Borough Cour 


Council, “Finsbury Pavement House, B.C. 
Hooper & Hooper ; 3 
Ferris Bros, : 
C. H. Hunt & Son . : ae . » 24:4 
Thos. Shillitoe . : wae : « 8559) 
Architect's Estimate . ; ak aaa 280 0 


Council’s Building Department : .~ 19,918 16 
Geo, Slade & Co., Lido} : : Ras 6 500 Um 


a 


Progress of Housing Schaiien | 


New Housing Schemes submitted to the Ministry of & 
Health during the fortnight ended April 1 numbered 17, — 
bringing the total number of schemes: submitted tom 
11,488. The schemes approved now number 9 032, and 4 
comprise about 57,697 acres. 

Forty-one lay- out schemes were sibnuiied and 40 
were approved during the fortnight, - _ bringing the. total a 


approved to 6,925. 

House plans representing 731 adaes were. > adhieneds a 
and plans for 799 houses approved. . The total ae 4 
of houses represented in all plans now submitted. is & 


During the. fortnight tenders were submitted for — 
2,290 houses. Tenders for 675 were approved, bringing — 


192,001 and in tenders approved to 176,242. ‘Contracts 
have been signed for 155,599 houses. 
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\ We Pavement Lights. 
Iron Staircases. 


HAYWA 


7 43. Sy aah ey 


Heating and Ventilating. 
Steel Casements and Sashes. 


RDS, LTD. 


) 3 


Engineers and 
lronfounders. 


UNION ST., 


ft] i _ <n s = 
Building Specialities. 
Have Daylight and Fresh Air, and Clean Bright Places. 
Collapsible Gates. ey apa 
Puttyless Roof Glazings. 
Skylights and Lanterns. 
Lead Lights & ‘‘ Copperlites.” 


BOROUCH, LONDON, S.E. 
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CONT 
GROPE ABOUT 
im 


Tele.: Hop 3642 (2 lines). 


)PRAGU E-HAYCOCK 


(PRINTERS) LIMITED. 
PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS. 


sills of Quantities, Estate Plans, Particu- 

rs of Sale, Reproductions of Architectural 

Yrawings, and every class of Lithographic 
and Letterpress Printing, 


‘Efficiency, Promptitude & Gxcellence.” 


OTE ONLY ADDRESS :— 


9 & 70:Dean St., Soho, London, W. 1. 


Celephone: GERRARD 3274. 


MODELLED PLASTER 


COMPO and CARTON-PIERRE ORNAMENTS. 


CORNICES, CAPITALS, FRIEZES. TRUSSES, 
MANTELS, OVERMANTELS, MOULDINGS. 


J. BAIRD & CO, 
110-112 DISRAELI ROAD, PUTNEY, S.W. 15. 


Phone: Putney 769. 


LIGHTING, HEATING and 
POWER INSTALLATIONS 


We cater specially for THE TRADE in all kinds 
of Electrical Work. 


THE CENTRAL LONDON ELECTRICAL 
INSTALLATION & MAINTENANCE CO. 


29 BEDFORD ROW, W.C. 


Phone—Museum 7119. 


ECURITY £9,304,732 


INSURANCE Ce 


, {45 Dale Street, Liverpool. 
lead Offices : {5 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 


| Chief Administration— 

5 & 7 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
SURGLARY. ACCIDENTS. MOTOR CARS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. MARINE. 
Insurance against BOILER EXPLOSION and 
ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 


75)5)2) 9) 9] 5)5)9)9]S)5)S) S15) S) S15) S)S)S)S)15) S5)5)5) 
For PHOTOGRAPHY of all kinds, 


SEND TO 


LANGFIER 


Commercial Dept., 


343 Finchley Rd., Hampstead, N.W. 3 


3] Phone: 1250 HAMPSTEAD. 
1S)5)S)5)5)5)5)5)5)5) 51515) S)S)5}5)5)5)5)S)5)5)5)5)5) 


Second-hand Theodolites. 
Second-hand Levels. 
Drawing Instruments. 


CLARKSONS { 232 HIGH HoLBoRN 


ia 


JOSS ese 


fo} fo flo |ta}ta/tajta}ta}ta}ts |i) 


LONDON. W.C 


OGILVIE&CO. 


Many year's connected with the late firm of W. H: Lascelles 
& Co., of Bunhill Row. Telephone Dalston 1388. 


Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N, 


EXPERTS IN HICH-GLASS JOINERY. 
Alterations & Decorations. fi’"”* 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL 
WORK, as testified by its use for upwards of three 
centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, 
CHEAPNESS with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to F. St. B. 
GREGORIE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, WELDON, 
KETTERING, 


and combines 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Catalogue (231) Free. 
BATHS, 


WASH-HOUSE 
FITTINGS 


COOKING 
APPARATUS. 


T. BRADFORD & CO. 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER 


THE 
British Traders’ Association 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C. 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £1 5s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 

STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


Ww. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimameys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams: ‘‘ | URSE. NOTTINGHAM.” 


WROT IRONWORK. 


Gates and Railings, Verandahs and_ Porches, | 
Builders’ Ironwork, General Smithing and Fcrgings. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL WORK. 


Wire Rope Suspension Bridges, Roof Principals 
Doors. Staircases, and General Framed Structures. 


E.W. SWEET & CO., Engineers, ; 


FISHPONDS, BRISTOL. 
Stecial attention given to Repetition Work. 


“COATOSTONE’ 


Effect of Natural Stone. Waterproof. Any painter can use it. 
PRICE LISTS, Erc., FRoM THE MAKERS; 
THE COATOSTONE DECORATION CO. 
Qa Little James St., Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.&. t 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR 


WAT E R for Towns, 


Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. « 
Estates, Factories, &c. 


Complete installations. 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


(Watershed, Chatham. 


felezrams ) porcholes Cent, London, 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY, 


Telephones { =e ‘Griathar 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LID., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Euildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.We 


NO CURE, NO PAY 


WE REPAIR DRAINS 
WITHOUT REMOVAL 
OF FLOORS, etc., and 
guarantee them sound and 
watertight. 


Reliance Drain Repairing Co. Ld. 
Drainage Contractors, 

9 Lonsdale Chambers, 

27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 


FOR 


Architectural Castings 
and Ironwork 


Send Inquiries to 
W. A. BAKER & CO. (1910), 
NEWPORT, MON. 


LTD. 


KINNEAR 


PATENT STEEL ROLLING 
for 


Car and Bus Depots, 
Generating Stations, 
Boiler Houses, 


Harbour Warehouses 
Core Ovens, 
Garages, and 

Entrances Generally. 


On Admiralty, War Office and other Lists. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON 


Radnor Works, TWICKENHAM 


GLASGOW: MANCHESTER: 
121 West George St. 90 Deansgate. 
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‘PHE ARCHITECT 
FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating “‘ The Contract Reporter,’’ 1885. 
** The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.”’ 
: ‘*The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 


gh we gs rae 
FRIDAY, APRIL 22, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., it is 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.x. 
on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNWIcKk.—May 2.—For the works required in making 
a ladies’ lavatory and cloakroom at the Shambles, for the 
Alnwick Rural District Council. Mr. J. Temple Robson, 
F.S.1., town surveyor, Council Offices, Green Bat, Alnwick. 

AsHBy-DE-LA-Zoucu.—April 28.—For erection and com- 
pletion of houses of two types within their area as follows :— 
Twenty-six houses on the Measham lay-out, Swepstone Lane; 
twenty houses on the Oakthorpe lay-out; together with 
fencing, footpaths, drainage and wells on each lay-out, for 
the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Rural District Council. Deposit 
£2 2s. Mr. W. B. Oxley, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 33 Friar 
Lane, Leicester. 

Barkine.—April 28.—For erection of a caretaker’s 
' cottage at the new special schools centre, Faircross Estate, 
for the Barking Town Urban District Council (Education 
Committee). Deposit £3 3s. Mr. C. J. Dawson, 
F.R.I.B.A., Committee’s architect, Clock House Chambers, 
Barking, 

Barnet.—April 29.—For erection in brick construction 
of twenty-four houses at Furzehill Road, Boreham Wood, 
and twenty houses at Watling Street, Elstree, Midland 
Station, for the Barnet Rural District Council. Deposit 
£2 2s. The Surveyor, Council Offices, Boreham Wood. 

Bovrne.—April 27.~-For the erection of cottages in the 
following parishes: Market Deeping, four cottages; and 
Deeping St. James, eight cottages, for the Bourne Rural 
District Council. Deposit £1 1s. The Surveyor’s Office, 
West Street, Bourne. 

Braprorp.—For the work in connection with ‘the -erec- 
tion of boiler house, &c., ‘at the Bowling Park Institution, 
for the Bradford Board of Guardians. Mr. F. Holland, 
engineer and architect, 22 Manor Row, Bradford. 

Caritton.—April 27.—For erection of the following 
houses, for the Urban District Council, viz.: Fourteen 
Carlton Hill North, types, parlour; eight Carlton Hill 
South ; eight Standhill Road; 139 Conway Road, all types; 
162 Valley Road,:all types. Deposit £2 2s. The Surveyor’s 
Office, Manor Road, Carlton, Nottingham. 

CarnaBy, Yorxs.—May 7.—For erection of fourteen 
houses and thirteen sets of farm buildings, at Wilsthorpe 
Kstate, Carnaby, near Bridlington, for the East Riding of 
Yorkshire County Council. The Wilsthorpe Farm, Brid- 
lington, and the County Land Agent, County Hall, 
Beverley. 

CHESTERFIELD.—April 25.—For 
houses on the St. Augustine’s Road 
namely: No, (1) eighteen houses, 
houses, type B; 


erection of sixty-one 
site, in three contracts, 
type A;. (2) -forty-one 
and (3) two houses, type B4, for the Cor- 
poration: Contractors may tender for the whole or any one 
contract. Send application by April 25 to Messrs. W. H. 
Wagstaff and Sons, architects, 57 Saltergate, Chesterfield. 
Darrrorp.—The Dartford Rural District Council are 
prepared to receive the names of contractors willing to 


tender for erection of houses in the following parishes, viz. : 


Farningham, Hynsford, Horton Kirby, Ridley and Sutton a 
Mr. F. Hall-Jones, architect, — 


at Hone. Deposit £2 2s. 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

Dinas Powis.—April 26.—For erection of twenty houses 
in Brassey Road, Dinas Powis, for the Llandaff and Dinas 
Powis Rural District Council. Deposit £3 3s. Mr. J. 
Parry Williams, architect, Park House, 20 Park Place, 
Cardiff. 

DunFrERMLINE.—April 30.—For the following works in 
connection with the erection of 158 houses for the Brucefield 
housing scheme (second development), for the Town Council, 
viz. : excavator and brick work; carpenter, joiner and iron- 


monger work; glazier work; slater and rough cast work; — 


plumber and gasfitter work; plaster work; and painter 
work. Deposit £2 2s. 
bers, Dunfermline. . 

Duruam.—April 30.—-For erection of two pairs of semi- 


The Burgh Engineer, City Cham- 


detached cottages, together with drains, paths, and fencing 


in connection therewith, at Nevilledale, in the City of © 
Mz. A. Hi 
Brookes, M.I.C.E., county surveyor and; architect, Shire 


Durham, for the Durham County Council. 


Hall, Durham. ' 


Ky, Carpirr.—April 29.—-For erection of semi-detached | 
Deposit £2 2s, — 
Mr. KE. J. Elford, M.I.C.E., city architect, City Hall, 


houses at Ely, for the Cardiff Corporation. 
Cardiff. 


Frizineton.—May 6.-—For erection of thirty houses, on ® 


any smaller number not being less than ten, at Howgate, 


Frizington, for the Arlecdon and Frizington .Urban District _ 


Council. The Surveyor, Council. Office, Frizington, 
Cumberland. ; ae 7 


HatNaker.—May 2.—For erection of four houses at 


Halnaker, in the parish of Boxgrove, for the Westhampnett 
Rural District Council. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. J. Dovaston, 
A.R.I.B.A., M.C.I., Pallant House, Chichester. ° 

Hranor.—May 2.-—For erection’ and completion of 
twenty-eight houses in Ilkeston Road, together with fencing, 
footpaths and drainage in connection with same, for the 
Heanor Urban District Council. _ Tenders’ may be sub- 
mitted for one or more pairs or for the whole of the number. 
Deposit £1 1s. Messrs, T. Bamber & Son, architects, 
Derby Road, Heanor. 

-Hincxiey.—April 30.—For ‘erection ‘of: twelve houses in 
the parish of Burbage and six houses in the ‘parish’ of 
Higham-on-the-Hill, for the Hinckley Rural District Coun- 
cil. Deposit £2 2s.. Mr. C. H. Wright, C:E:; ~architect 
and surveyor, Sharnford, near Hinckley, 

HuntiIneton, Starrs.—May 4.-—For-erection of a. further 


100 class A houses at Huntington, Staffordshire, for the: 


Cannock Rural District Council. Mr. H. M. Whitehead, 
director of housing, Penkridge, near Stafford.» . 
KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.—May 4.—For erection on their 
housing site of twelve houses, for the Corporation. Deposit 
£1 1s. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Kingston-upon- 
Thames. 
Lonpon.—April 28.—For erection of houses as under, for 


the Ealing Town Council: Contract No. 5, thirty-nine - 


houses ; Contract No. 6, thirty-one houses; Contract No. 7, 
twenty-four houses. Deposit £2 2s. each eontract. Mr. 


Ealing, W. 5. » 

LovucusoroucH.—April ‘30.—For erection of the bell 
tower forming the memorial in the Queen’s Park, for the 
Loughborough War Memorial Committee. Send application 


_ W. R. Hicks, A.M.Inst.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, 


and £5 5s. deposit by April 30 to Mr. W. Tapper, architect, —. 


10 Melina Place, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 8. 

Lower Brsineton.—May 2.—-For the erection of sixteen 
houses in Bebington Road, for the Urban District Council. 
Deposit £2 2s. The Surveyor, Council Offices, Lower 
Bebington. 

MansFiIeLp.—May 11.—For erection of 300 houses of 
various types, or such proportion of that number as can 
be completed before July 1922, at Bull Farm site, Chester- 
field Road, for the Housing anl Town Planning Committee. 
Deposit £2. Mr. W. Thompson, A.M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer and surveyor, Market Street, Mansfield. 


Marcu (Camps.).—May 12.—For erection of 100*houses | 
The Town Clerk, — 


with roads and sewers. Deposit £1 1s. 
March; or the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works; 
King Charles:Street, London, 8.W. 1. ae 
MILNsBRIDGE.—April 26.—For the excavators’, masons’, 
and bricklayers’, carpenters’ and joiners’, plumbers’ and 
glaziers’, slaters’, painters’, iron and steel and concreters’ 


work in alterations and additions to Union Mills and Elm 


Ing Mills. Send names, by April 26, to Mr. J. Ainley, 
architect and surveyor, 3 Chapel Hill, Huddersfield. 
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LOW PRICES, BEST WORK. 


SPECIFY 


THE MOST EFFICIENT 


VAUGHAN’S 
PURE BITUMEN 


DAMP-PROOF COURSES 


Made from Highest-Grade Materials. 
Extensively specified for Important 
Contracts, Housing Schemes, etc. 


ROOFING FELTS 
66 REXOID” SELF-FINISHED BITUMEN 


“DUREX” ™S5/ NBs REO 


“DURITE” = tnoerstarine, Ete. 


— 


THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd. 
38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
18 Mount Street, Manchester. 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


For Samples, etc., apply to Manufacturers : 


H. R. VAUGHAN & CO. Ltd., 
(Dept. A) Works: GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


Preston, Lancs, and Bishop Auckland. 


On private dwellings, public buildings, 
schools, shops and offices throughout the 
world, “Rok Roofing” is withstanding 


A S PH A L | : E-; the severest tests of weather and climate. 


For pitched, flat, and circular roofs, where 
moderate cost and utmost permanence are es- 
Send your inquiries Lor: sential, it solves the builder’s Roofing Problem. 


-F. J. L. RO BERTSON, Our world-wide experience is at your service. 
22 Oakdale Road, ! 
Streatham, S.W. 16. Ulusthated Catalogue 


Telephone: STREATHAM 1044, POST FREE ON REQUEST 


Quotations given for Work in Gown or Country. D. ANDERSON & SON, Lid. 


Also BITUMEN DAMPCOURSES, ROOFING FELTS, Etc., Etc > (Dept.0), LAGAN FELT WORKS, BELFAST, 
Roach Road Works, Old Ford, London. 


All grades of highest quality 


WASHED SHARP SAND, 
SHINGLE, BALLAST. 


Immediate delivery by road on site in large or small quantities. 


JOHN BENNETT, 7 “Svwer'sh.i2" 


Telephone: PUTNEY 2047. 
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MinenEap.—April 29.++For “erection “of ten “cottages von ae 


their building site, Cher, for-the Minehead Urban District 
Council.. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. A. D. Barron; architect, 
engineer, and surveyor, The Parade, Minehead. 

NortHwicu.—May 4.—For erection of houses under the 
Housing Acts of both the Parlour and non-parlour types, 
as follows, for the Northwich Rural District Council: 
Township of Eddisbury (near Delamere Station), six houses 

type A, four type B; township of Weaverham (copyhold), 
| four type A, four type B; township of Barton (Townfield 
Road); ten type A, six type B; township of Leftwich 
(Laburnam Road), twelve type B; township -of Moulton 
(Whitlow Lane), eight type A; total, twenty-eight type A, 
twenty-six type B. Mr. J. Birtwistle, housing surveyor, 
Bank Chambers, Winnington Street, Northwich. 

O.pHam.—April 27.-—For erection of division walls, &c., 
in the-cotton shed, at Werneth, Oldham, for the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company. The Engineer’s Office, 
Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

Ramscatu.—May 5.—-For erection and completion of 
twenty-six houses on the Dumpton Road site, for the Cor- 
poration. Deposit £2 2s. The Borough Engineer, Albion 
House, Ramsgate; or Mr. W. Everard Healey, Lic.R.I.B.A., 
M.S.A., 2a Turner Street, Ramsgate. 

Reapinc.—May 10.—For the erection of a new post office 
at Reading. Deposit £1 1s. Reading Post Office, or the 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 

St. Erira.—April 30.—For erection of a Council School, 
for the Cornwall Education Committee. Deposit £1 1s. 
Mr. F. G. Drewitt, architect, Lennards Chambers, Penzance. 

SurpLey.—April 25.—For the erection of fifty-six houses, 
of six types, at Hirst Wood, for the Urban District Council. 
Deposit £1. The Architect, Council Offices, Somerset House, 
Shipley, Yorks. 

STRATFORD-on-Avon.—April 30.—For erection of work- 
men’s cottages as follows, for the Stratford-on-Avon Rural 
District Council, viz.: Eatington, six houses; Coppington, 
two; Fulbroke, two; Hampton Lucy, eight ; Hatton Rock, 
two; Langley, two; Loxley, eight; Snitterfield, eight. 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. M. J. Harvey, architect, 50 Arden 
Street. 

Torrrneton.—April 30.—For the following contracts for 
erection of houses for the Walshaw housing scheme, as 
follows, for the Tottington Urban District Council: Con- 
tract No. 2—for 28 houses, type A, in blocks of four; 3— 
for 14 houses, type B, in-blocks of two. Deposit £1 1s. 
aN Surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Tottington, near 

ury. 

TRANENT.—May. 4..—For the following works in connec- 
_ tion with the erection.of thirty-three blocks, comprising in 
all eighty houses of three and four apartments, for the 
Town Council (Messrs. Robertson and Swann, A.R.I.B.A., 
_ architects, 29 Hanover Street, Edinburgh), viz.: Excavator, 
mason and brick work, carpenter and joiner work, plumber 
work, slater and roughcast work, plaster work, glazier work, 
painter work, roads and footpaths, sewers, fencing. Mr. 
J. Brotchie, F.F.S., surveyor, 29 Hanover Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

Treprcar.—May 3.---For erection of 162 brick-built 

houses (in pairs), to be completed before August 1, 1922, 
for the. Tredegar Urban District Council. Deposit £4. Mr. 
| AL. Ay) Webb, -\ M-SsA. | architect, Tredegar Chambers, 
Blackwood, Mon. 

_ Twicxennam.+—April 27.—For (1) completion of thirty- 
six houses and eight tenements in various stages of erection, 
and (2) the erection of fifty-seven houses and sixteen tene- 
ments on sites situate in Prospect Crescent, Kneller Road, 
Cedar Avenue, Whitton Dean Road, and Colonial Avenue, 
for the Twickenham Urban District Council. Mr. F. W. 
Pearce, F.S.I., surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham. 

WatsHam-Le-WILLows, Surrorx.—April 27.—For erec- 

tion of eight cottages at Walsham-le-Willows, for the Thed- 
wastre Rural District Council, Deposit £3 3s. - Messrs. 
Hunt & Coates, architects, 51 Abbeygate Street, Bury St. 
Edmund’s, and Stowmarket. 

WEstTGatr-on-SEs.—April 28.—For the second instalment 
of their housing ‘scheme, - as follows: 

(Minster Road site)—alternative tenders for eight or six- 
teen houses; Birchington—eight houses (one block of four 


and two blocks ‘of two) ; Minster—ten houses (two blocks of “*» 


_ four and one block of two) ; Acol——four houses, for the Isle 
of Thanet Rural District Council. Builders may tender for 
erection of the whole or any number of the houses.’ 
F. J. Cornford, M.S.A., architect, Town Hall Buildings, 
Westgate-on-Sea. AP erin os a 


Westgate-on-Sea. 


My.: 


Lj 


Wuittanp.—April 30.-—For erection of memorial vestry’ 
at St. Mary’s Church. Plans may be seen at Clare House, 
North Street, Whitland. RP oe ees a t 
Yorx.—April 25.—For the construction of 120 houses ~ 
(in blocks of two and four) on the Tang Hall site, Heworth, | 
York, for the Corporation. Contractors may tender for 
either single blocks or any number up to the total. Mr, — 
F, W. Spurr, architect, Guildhall, York. oy ne 


EASTCOTE. >| (37) am 


For the erection of fifty-five houses at Field End, Eastcote, » 
Middlesex, for the Ruislip-Northwood Urban District 
Council. Messrs. A. and-J. Soutar, architects, 8 King 
William Street, Strand, W.C. i: Reta 


Truett & Steel, Ltd. . . £71,487 0 0 
C. Miskin & Sons, Ltd. . 70,506 0 0 
W. Fattinson & Sons, Ltd. 69,492 0 0 
F. oH. Applegate: 7/8 Sie amy 3,857 0 0 
J. W. Eulingham ives Vi a) 
A. Roberts & Co., Ltd. 0, 
EK. J. Logan 9 win: Sa ee 0 
Arding & Hobbs, Ltd. ° 0 
Clark Bros., Ltd. Sat} 
Fasnidge & Son 1 0: 
H. Farrow . , te 0 
H. Boot & Son, Ltd. . RROAE : 61,268 0 0 
A. Fairhead & Son, Ltd. . eee 60,764 0 0 
W. G. Tarrant,. Ltd. . ; - 58,600 OF 
C. Groom, Sons & Co., Ltd. . 68,352 0.0 © 
A, J. Eldridge . : : 56,583 0 0 
Ospen & Williams, Ltd. . 54,175 0 0. 
H. Neat (recommended). : : 62,635 0 0 


NORTHWOOD. . 

For the erection of thirty-six houses for the Ruislip-North- 
wood Urban District Council. Messrs, A. & J. Soutar, 
architects, 8 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


A. J. Eldridge . 3 ; : £49,365 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. . 49,271 0 0 
Truett & Steel, Ltd. . : 45,863 0 0 
H. Farrow : : 44,900 0 0 | 
C. Misken & Sons, Ltd. 44,714 0 0. 
F. Parvin, Ltd. : ’ 44,599 0 0 
W. Fattinson & Sons, Ltd. 44,507 0 Gam 
J. W. Ellingham ; 43,990 0 0 
Arding & Hobbs, Ltd. 42,542 0 0 
Clark ‘Bros.3 Ltd. .*. 42,000 0 0 
H. Boot & Sons, Ltd. . ; «+. 380,557 *O 7-0 
C. Groom, Sons & Co., Ltd. pes POG TOS Op 0ee 
H. Neat (recommended) . ie Ge? 2 te ©, CRORE. OFS 


MITCHAM (SURREY)., — 
For the erection of 162 houses at London~Road (housing 
scheme No. 3) for the Mitcham Urban. District Council, 
Mr. R. M. Chart, F.S.1., M.S:A., architect, ‘Croydon 


and Mitcham. s 


G. Reader . ’ . £180,659 0 0 
Dowsett and Jenkins . 166,717 0 0 
Parker & Sons . 166,132 0-0 
H. D. Ebbutt - “162,260 0 Om 
C. E. Head 161,114 0 0 
S. Dale 159,606 0 0 
Pattinson & Sons ve~ 4 169;4904-=Q- 0: 
Lorden & Sons . 158,794 0 0 
Clout & Tysoe . 158,670 0. O-% 
Chappell Bros, . +168, 272 “Ore 
Sayers & Son ~:, 4 77456,183, 0. 0-9 
Boot & Son. : 156.134 0 0 
W. Smith & Sons 1, 165,872); 0.0 
C..H. Gibson,;:Ltd.; . 152,984 0 0 
King & Thursby 152,904 0 0 
K. J. Saunders... ten,.152,820.. 0 0 
FE. .W., Honougrt: 152,043 0 0 
Roome' & ©o.,) Ltd. °.. . 149,778 0 0 
A. L: & H.W. Chown 147,030 0 0 
Groom, Sons & Co, >. » 144,902 0 0 
A. J. Winters 142,218: 0 0 
Truett & Steel . ‘ . 141,541 0°0 
“FP? & G. Foster. : : pe setie Se] Aa Oar 

« Somerville, & GoJo 5 37} te 140,244.0 0 
“Walter Jones.& Sons. ky —. 139,394 0, 0 

. J. W. Ellingham wh 3.07) oa © 181, 650° Cae 
KE. H. Smirx, Croydon (provisionally ne Se 

“oir. CCE DUC.) Wain ae oO Ty ate dees OU eC 
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_ Scientific 
- Lighting: 
= by. Gretsy 


UITE apart from their 
Orsi beauty and orna- 

mental value, Sugg’s Semi- 
Indirect Fittings represent the 
ultimate findings of science in 
the provision of a worthy suc- 
cessor to bright daylight. 


In Sugg’s Semi-Indirect Fittings 
there is no unsightly centre gas- 
pipe and not even the burners 
—far less the naked light—are 
visible from the ground level ; 
the clear WHITE, Incandes- 
cent light is perfectly diffused 
by the handsome bowl and the 
result is a restful yet ample 
light entirely free from any 
tendency to eye-strain. 


SUGG’S “SAVOY” PENDANT 


WITITITITITITIT TITTLE TT 


: WRITE FO é : t 
_WRITE FOR CATALOGUE Semi-Indirec 


| fully illustrated in colour, free on request. : bd Mf 
: Other Catalogues also free : : I ting 


FTTTTTTTLTTTTTEET TELLER COOOL EEL 


William SUGG & CO. Ltd., Ranelagh Works, Westminster, 5.W.1. 
ALAA 
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‘FOUNDED 1869. 

Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter,”’ 1885. 
‘' {he Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
‘*The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 

——_— ———_>—_—_—_ 

FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months Od. each, previous 
to that date 18. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*.° As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, ée., st ts 
particularly requested that information of thts descrsp- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Busldings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Brprrorp.—May 4.—-For erection of houses under the 
Borough housing scheme to the number of twenty-six, on 
the Torrington Road site, East-the-Water, for the Corpora- 
tion. Deposit 211s. — Mr. oB. W.. Oliver, A.R.1.B-A.; 
Bridge Buildings, Bideford. 

BrrmMineHaM.—May. 2.—-For erection of houses on the 
following sites, for the City Council: Schedule of sites.— 
Farcroft estate, Handsworth (existing frontages), fifty-six 
houses; Northlands Road, King’s Heath, twenty-two ; 
Mossfield Road, King’s Heath, twenty-five; Palace Road, 
Bordesley Green, ten; Uplands Road and Avenue Road, 
Handsworth, twenty-eight ; Holly Lane, Erdington, twenty- 
six; Shortheath Road, Erdington, sixteen. Send names by 
12 noon on May 2 to Mr. F. T. Cox, housing director, 
Market Buildings, Moat Lane, Birmingham. 

BrirMInGHAM.—May 10.—For alterations to the Ministry 
of Pensions Regional Headquarters, 55 Lionel Street. 
Deposit £1 1s. The District Surveyor, H.M. Office of 
Works, Birmingham, or the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office 
of Works, King Charles Street, London, 8.W. 1. 

Brackpoou.—For structural alterations, including new 
balcony, at the Princess Theatre, for the Blackpool Enter- 
tainments, Ltd. Mr. Halstead Best, F.I.S.E., &c., archi- 
tect, 1 South King Street, Blackpool. 

Braprorp-on-Avon.—For eight parlour cottages, in 
pairs, at Holt, and eight non-parlour cottages at Westwood 
and Winstey, also in pairs, for the Bradford-on-Avon, 
Wilts., Rural District Council. Mr. W. W. Snailum, 
architect, Church Street, Trowbridge. Send in names to 
Mr. J. Compton, clerk, Westbury House, Bradford-on-Avon, 
Wilts. 

CarnaBy, Yorks.—May 7.—For erection of fourteen 
houses and thirteen sets of farm buildings, at Wilsthorpe 
Kstate, Carnaby, near Bridlington, for the East Riding of 
Yorkshire County Council. The Wilsthorpe Farm, Brid- 
lington, and the County Land Agent, County Hall, 
Beverley. . 

Cuester.—May 20.—For alterations to the Head Post 
Office. Deposit £1 1s. H.M. Office of Works, James Street, 
Liverpool, or The Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles Street, S.W. 1. 

Coscrovn.-_May 7.—For erection of two cottages and 
other works at Cosgrove, for the Northamptonshire County 
Council. The County Land Agent, County Chambers, 1 The 
Drapery, Northampton. 

Crawiny.—May 9.—For the erection of the following 
houses, for the Horsham Rural District Council, viz. :— 
' Eleven pairs of houses in Ifield Road, Crawley. Deposit 
£1 1s. Mr. W. R. Guilford, surveyor to the Council, Albion 
Terrace, Horsham. 

Dinewatt.—May 7.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter, glazier and electric lighting 
works in connection with the block of four dwelling-houses 
to be erected at Meiklefield, for the Town Council. Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Macdonald, architects, Dingwall. 
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DorcuEsteR..__May 4.—For alterations and repairs to 
Shirley House, West/ Walks. Mr. F. T. Maltby, 
A.M.I.C.E., architect and surveyor, Dorchester. 


Emsworta.—May 7.—For erection of eight A-type 


7 


“0 


houses, in pairs, for the Warblington Urban District Coun. 


cil. Deposit £2 2s. 
Offices, Emsworth, 


Faxenuam, Norrotx.—May 7.—For erection of business. 


Mr. Fy Heath; 


surveyor, Council | 


premises, Norwich Road, for the Fakenham Co-operative — 
Society, Ltd. Messrs. A. F. Scott & Sons, AA.R.I.B.A., — 


architects, 24 Castle Meadow, Norwich. 

Forrar.—May 6.—For the excavator, brick and concrete 
(or alternatively stone), carpenter and joiner, slater and_ 
rough casting, plumber, plaster, painter, and glazier works 
of six blocks containing twelve dwelling-houses, four rooms, | 
type B2, to be erected at Lilybank, for the Town Council, 
Contractors may tender for the whole or any one or more — 
blocks. Mr. T. R. Soutar, architect, Mansfield, Forfar. 


Frizineton.—May 6.-—For erection of thirty houses, or a 


any smaller number not being less than ten, at 
Frizington, for the Arlecdon and Frizington Urban District 
Council. The 
Cumberland. 


Guascow.—May 12.—For the following works required 


, 


Howgate, — 
Surveyor, Council Office, Frizington, — 


in connection with the construction of a public converiencalll 


at Eldon Street, Kelvingrove Park, for the Corporation of — 
0 4 


Glasgow, viz.:—(1) mason, brick, joiner, &c., works; and 
The Office of Public Works, City 


(2) sanitary fittings. 
Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. * 


HUvnTINGTON, Starrs.—May 4.-—For erection ofa further — 


100 class A houses at Huntington, Staffordshire, for the — 


Cannock Rural District Council. 
director of housing, Penkridge, neat Stafford. 


Mr. H. M. Whitehead, — 


Ipswicu.—May 11.—For erection of a sorting office at 


Ipswich. Deposit £1 1s. The Head Post Office, Ipswich, 
or the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charlés 
Street, London, 8.W. 1." 


Kine’s Bromiey.—May 14.—For erection of infants’ new 
class and cloak-rooms, boiler house, and hot-water apparatus 


at the Parochial Schools. 
Rugeley. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.—May 4.—For erection on their 
housing site of twelve houses, for the Corporation. Deposit 
£1 1s. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Kingston-upon- 
Thames. 

Luaxe, Norrs.—May 16.—For erection of eight work- 
men’s dwellings on the Kirk Leys site, Kast Leake, for the 
Leake Rural District Council. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. A. W. 
Jarratt, clerk, Union Offices, Loughborough. 

Lirtrr Hyiroy.—May 9.—For erection of twenty-two 


Mr. W. E. Rogers, architect, 


houses, comprising twelve class ‘‘ A’’ and ten class “B” 


on part of the Engine Fold scheme, for the Urban District 
Council. Deposit £2 2s. The Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Little Hulton, Lanes. 

LiuaNFyRNAacH.—May 5.—For erection of four workmen’s 
cottages in pairs, under the Housing Act, 1919, on the follow- 
ing sites, for the Llanfyrnach Rural District Council, viz. :— 
Two houses on Hermon site, two houses on Mount Pleasant 
site. Mr. S. Jones, surveyor, Maesyffynnon, Llanfyrnach, 
8.0. 


Lonpon.—May 10.—The Wandsworth Borough Council — 
invite separate tenders for erection and completion of (a) — 


seventy-one houses on the Watney estate, Southfield, in 
groups comprising respectively eight, ten, twenty-two, and 
thirty-one houses; and (b); thirty-eight houses on the Furze- 


down estate, Tooting, in groups comprising respectively — 


fourteen and twenty-four houses. Contractors may tender 


for any one or more groups, subject to their undertaking as : 


to completion within the time and as provided in the form 
of tender. Deposit £2 2s. for each contract. 
estate—Mr. G. L, Elkington, A.R.I.B.A., Norfolk House, 
7 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, E.C. 4; Furze- 


Watney 


down estate—Mr. H. B. Elkington, A.R.I.B.A., Norfolk — 


House, 7 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, B.C. 4. 
Marstec.—May 10.—For erection complete of a further 

100 houses on their Park site, Maesteg, allocated as follows, 

for the Maesteg Urban District Council: Contract No. 3— 


thirty-four. B type houses; No. .4—twenty B type houses; | 
No. 5~—forty-six B type houses. Deposit £2 2s. for each — 


contract. Mr. S. J. Harpur, M.S.A., architect, Council — 
Offices, Talbot Street, Maesteg. 

Mancuester.—May 5.—For the erection of a tennis 
pavilion and bowl house at Cringle Fields, Burnage, for the 
Parks Committee. Deposit £1 1s. The City Architect, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 
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EIGHT CHIMNEYS RECENTLY BUILT BY CUSTODIS, LTD. 


iquiries invited. 


CUSTODIS, LTD., 


119 Victoria Street, 


EL GRAMS—Custodomus Sowest. WESTMINSTER. S.W.1. 


PHONE—779 Victoria. 


AND HOT 
WATER 


TEATING fe: 


FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILD- 
ING, OFFICES, FACTORIES, &c. &c. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 


65, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1 


VENTILATION 


EXPERT ADVICE & ESTIMATES FREE 


All grades of highest quality 


WASHED SHARP SAND, 


SHINGLE, 


Immediate delivery by road on site in large or small quantities. 


JOHN BENNETT, 


Telephone: PUTNEY 2047. 


LOW PRICES. 


BEST WORK. 


THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd., 


38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
18 Mount Street, Manchester. 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


icin. le : 

EO, ed Archi tects 
hy © Builders 
Cx 


Bel? Of all Stationers & 
Drawing Office Suppliers 


‘PENCILS 


“VENUS” Lower Clapton Road E.5. 


BALLAST. 


2 MONTSERRAT ROAD, 
PUTNEY, S.W. 15. 
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MansFietp.—May 11.—For erection of 300 houses of 
various types, or such proportion of that number as can 
be completed before July 1922, at Bull Farm site, Chester- 
field Road, for the Housing anl Town Planning Committee. 
Deposit £2. Mr. W.. Thompson, A.M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer and surveyor, Market Street, Mansfield. 

Marcu (Camss.).—-May 12.—For erection of 100 houses 
with roads and sewers. Deposit £1 1s. The Town Clerk, 
March; or the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles Street, London, S.W. 1. 

MENSTON, Yorks. —May 18.—For all or any of the 
works required in the erection (under a housing scheme) of 
a small number of dwellings at Menston, for the Wharfe- 
dale Rural District Council. Mr. O. Holmes, architect, 
Boroughgate, Otley. 

NortHwicu.—May 4.—For erection of houses under the 
Housing Acts of both the Parlour and non-parlour types, 
as follows, for the’ Northwich Rural District Council: 
Township of Eddisbury (near Delamere Station), six houses 
type A, four type B; township of Weaverham (copyhold), 
four type A, four type B; township of Barton (Townfield 
Road), ten type A, six type B; township of Leftwich 
(Laburnam Road), twelve type B; township of Moulton 
(Whitlow Lane), eight type A; total, twenty-eight type A, 
twenty-six type B. Mr. J. Birtwistle, housing surveyor, 
Bank Chambers, Winnington Street, Northwich. 

NorrincHam.—For building works required in connec- 
tion with the Nottingham General Hospital:—(a) for 
super-struction of the nurses’ home; (b) for extension of 
the boiler-house. Messrs. Evans, Clark & Woollatt, archi- 
tects, Eldon Chambers, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 

NorrineHam.—May 11.—For erection of (a) New Port- 
land Council schools, Forest Fields ; (b) Council school, the 
Wells Road, for the Education Committee. Deposit £1 1s. 
The City Architect’s Office, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

OvERSTRAND.— May 7.—For erection of four cottages at 
Overstrand, Norfolk, for the Erpingham Rural District 
Council. Messrs. A. F. Scott & Sons, AA.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tects and surveyors, 23 Castle Meadow, Norwich. 

Reapinc.—May 10.—For the erection of a new post office 
at Reading. Deposit £1 1s. Reading Post Office, or the 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles 
Street, London, 8.W. 1. 

Reppircu.-_May 3.—For erection of the whole or part 
of thirty-two non-parlour houses, in blocks of four, and 
forty’ semi-detached parlour houses, for the Redditch Urban 
District Council. Deposit £1 1s. Lieut.-Colonel A. J. 
Dickinson, T.D.R.E., surveyor, Council office, Redditch. 

SKIPTON. —May 11.—For the various works required in 
erection of eight parlour houses and ten scullery houses in 
land off Carleton Road, for the Urban District Council. 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. Aldridge, surveyor, Town Hall, Skip- 
ton. 

South Lopuam, Norrotrx.—May 6.—For erection of six 
houses in pairs, to be built of clay lump, in the Parish of 
South Lopham, for the Thetford Rural District Council. 
Myr. G. J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., 7 London Street, Norwich. 

TuHurston.—For building a farmhouse at Grove Farm, 
Thurston, Suffolk. Mr. J. H. Bonner, Guildhall Street, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

TRANENT.—May 4.-—For the following works in connec- 
tion with the erection of thirty-three blocks, comprising in 
all eighty houses of three and four apartments, for the 
Town Council (Messrs. Robertson and Swann, A.R.I.B.A., 
architects, 29 Hanover Street, Edinburgh), viz.: Excavator, 
mason and brick work, carpenter and joiner work, plumber 
work, slater and roughcast work, plaster work, glazier work, 
painter work, roads and footpaths, sewers, fencing. Mr. 
J. Brotchie, F.F.S., surveyor, 29 Hanover Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

TREDEGAR.—May 3.---For erection of 162  brick-built 
houses (in pairs), to be completed before August 1, 1922, 
for the Tredegar Urban District Council. Deposit £4. Mr. 
A. F, Webb, M.S.A.,° architect, Tredegar Chambers, 
Blackwood, Mon. 

WerymoutH.—May 2.—For the first instalment of their 
housing scheme, consisting of eighty-six houses of various 
types, as follows, for the Estates and Housing Committee :— 
ten blocks semi-detached. A type, five blocks semi-detached 
A2 type, nine blocks semi-detached B type, and nineteen 
blocks semi-detached B1 type. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. G. H. 
Whitaker,” A.M.I-C.E., . borough surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Weymouth. 

WotstncHAmM.—May 7.—For erection of three pairs of 
semi-detached cottages at ~ Holywood Hall Sanatorium, 
Wolsingham, for the Durham County Council. Mr. A. E. 


- Brookes, M.1.C-E., 
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county surveyor and architect, Shire 
Hall, Durhant. 
Woop Green. —May 7.—For erection of ninety-two 
houses of various approved types on the Council’s White 
Hart Lane estate, for the Wood Green Urban District 
Council. Tenders may be submitted in respect of the whole 
or any proportion of such houses. Deposit £45 3s. The 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Wood 


Green. is 


TENDERS. 
HUNGERFORD. 


For the erection of ten houses type A (non-parlour) at 
Eastbury, and ten ditto at East Garston, for the 
Hungerford Rural District Council. 

Messrs. Peattie & Co., Oxford: Hast Garston £7, 740, .. 
Eastbury £7,896 ; Fitt, Reading: $8,908 and $9, 125; 


Hinkins & Tirewin Oxtonn £8, 530 and 63, 720 : 
Hoskings Bros., Newbury: £8,010 and £8,010; The 
Cirencester and Cotswold Building Co. (provisionally 


accepted), Gloucester: £7,298 and £7,423; W. Adams 
& Co., Lambourn: £7,810 and £8,081 ; Bartlett Bros, . % 
Witney, £8,753 and £8,909; J. T. Gibbs, Hungerford: _ 
£8,374 and £8,613; Yockhonick london: £8,897 and — 
£9,164; S. Hutohine & Son, Oxford: £9,437 and no 


fonder 
LONDON. 


For improvement of the River Graveney, for the London 
County Council. 


Macdonald, Gibbs & Co. (Engineers), 4 
Ltd. ; ; é ; £415,118 18 0 
John Gane & Sona : 295,871 9 0 
Owen, Gibbon & Morris .- _ 263;062 17 0 
Metropolitan Tunnel and Public Works bea E 
Works Co., Ltd. : ; : 255,810 0 0 
Chas. Brand & Son : ‘243,064 11 & 
Walter Scott & Middleton, itd. 230,911 0 6 
ene & Co. (Bow), Ltd. 226,930 0 0 
P. & W. Anderson, Ltd. 215,280 0 0 
John Price & Son . ; 212,380 7 0 
The Centropolis Public Works Co., "Ltd. 192, 675 2 9 


For providing and fixing heating apparatus at the Allfarth- 
ing Lane School, Wandsworth, for the London County | 


Council. _— | 
W. Freer £3,253 0 0 
The Brightside Foundry and Engineering ;: 

Co., Ltd. : . . 2,747 0 Q 
Architect’s Estimate . 2657 Oa 
Comyn Ching & Co. . 2,597 0 0 
W. G. Cannon & Sons, Ltd. : 2,537 0 @ 
J. and F. May, 33 Whetstone Park, Lin- 

coln’s Inn Fields (accepted) . 2,449 0 0 


Messrs. Joun Larne & Sons, contractors, who are crea 
ing over 1,000 houses for Messrs, Baldwins, Ltd., at Port 
Talbot, Bryn, Tondu, and Kenfig, have established a record 
by having fully completed two houses at Bryn in the short 
space of fifteen days. The houses are for the officials of the 
Bryn Colliery, and consist of four bedrooms and three rooms 
on the ground floor. To celebrate this achievement the firm 
last week entertained the workmen engaged on the houses: 
to a supper. 

CoMPLAINT was made at the last meeting of Consett Urbait 
District Council that the instalments paid by the Ministry 
of Health in regard to the loan promised for housing pur- 
poses were so small that it only enabled building oper aliens 
to be carried on for a week or two, and the Council resolved 
to inform the Ministry point blank that unless it was more | 


generous in its allowances, so as to keep the workmen fully | 


employed, the housing scheme would be abandoned, after the 
existing dwellings in progress had been completed. : 
Tur West Bromwich Town Council, on the recom-— 
mendation of the Housing Committee, have approved of 
an amended plan for the lay-out of the Charlemont estate 
and of an application being made yo ‘the Mimistry of 
Health for sanction to borrow £500,000 for the work. 
The chairman of the Committee expréssed the opinion — 
that the need for houses in the borough was ereater than 
ever, and it was necessary, if they were to have the advan- 
tage of the Government’s financial proposals, that they 
should proceed with the work at Charlemont as soon” as 
possible. a 
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UPPLEMENT—PaGe 


USE 
FERROCRETE 


A finely ground Portland Cement, 
specially manufactured for reinforced 
concrete work. | Absolutely reliable 
and uniform in quality. 


Quick Hardening. Slow Setting. 


It saves time, and time is money. 
Packed only in ‘sacks of 100 |b. weight. 


v7) 


The 


CEMENT MARKETING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


8 Lloyd’s Avenue, 
London, E.C.3. 


fehl Cook king 


| Std Me ae 
> 
XQ 

Z 


A plenteous supply of really hot water cuts housework 
in half, wash-day loses its dread, and all hovsehold 


( ~ cleaning i is simplified. The primary function of the 
s “Eco”? is hot water supply. 

S 

vas e J) 

c Be sO 

ENA = 

aN iv Re Nk EA Supplies = Heats 
i Meany? * Hot Water (= the oven 


uN : 
Pag ly Combination 
* Dn ae 


) But the “ Eco” does more—the “waste” from the 

“i 3) coke or anthracite fired boiler keeps the cooker hot. A 

; = few minutes consumption of gas or electricity is sufficient 

for a whole day’s cooking. A real -labour saver and 

remarkably economical. Consumes less than | Ib. of 
anthracite per hour. 


Prices and full particulars 
are given in our free list. 


R. JENKINS & CO., Ltd., 


ROTHERHAM. 
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FRIDAY, MAY 6, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., st 4s 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Wednesdays. 


a 
CONTRACTS OPEN. 


For erection of fifty-houses under 
Deposit 


ABINGDON.— May 25: 
the housing scheme in the borough of Abingdon. 
Lees: 
The Knowl, Abingdon 

ALTRINCHAM.— May 18.—-For erection of forty-four 
dwelling hous:s on their estate at Oldfield Brow, for the 
Urban District Council. There are six types of dwelling 
houses to be erected, and contractors may tender for the 
whole or any number of the houses included in this instal- 
ment. Deposit £2 2s. Mr.H. E. Brown, surveyor, Town 
Hall, Altrincham: 

BaRNSTAPLE.— May 13.—-For erection of thirty-two houses, 
in the parishes of Bittadon (2), Braunton (10), Kentisbury 
(4), Marwood (4), Mortehoe (4), Swimbridge (2), Tawstock 
(2), and Westdown (4), for the Barnstaple Rural District 


Council. Contractors may tender for the whole or for any 
part not less than one block of two or four houses. Deposit 
£2-2s.-- Mr. J. C. Southcombe, architect, Cross Street, 
Barnstaple. 


BIRMINGHAM.—May 10.—For alterations to the Ministry 
of Pensions Regional Headquarters, 55 Lionel Street. 
- Deposit £1 1s. The District Surveyor, H.M. Office of 
Works, Birmingham, or the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office 
of Works, King Charles Street, London, S.W. 1. 

BRAMHALL, NEAR StTocKxport.—May 24.—For erection of 
twelve houses, in pairs, at Lumb Lane, Bramhall, for the 
Hazel Grove and Bramha]] Urban District Council. Deposit 
£1 1s. Messrs. Adshead & Topham, architects, 23 King 
Street, Manchester. 

Camrsatu.-_May 20.—For the various works required in 
erection of house at Poplar Farm, Campsall, near Doncaster. 
Messrs. Inn & Kaye; architects and surveyors, Milnsbridge, 
Huddersfield. 

CHAPEL-EN-LE-F RITH. May 14._For erection of boundary 
walls on the housing sites at Hope, Wormhill, Bugsworth, 
Whitéehough, Batham Gate, Bamford, and Dove Holes, ae 
the Chapel-en-le-Frith Rural District Council. Full par- 
ticulars may he obtained from the architects, Mr. C. Flint, 
5 The Quandrant, Buxton; and Mr. W. Swann, St. Peter’s 
Chambers, Stockport. Tenders, marked “ Fencing,’’ should 
reach Mr. J. B. Boycott, clerk, High Street, Chapel-en- le- 
Frith, by May 14. 

Cea —May 20.—-For alterations to the Head Post 
Office. Deposit £1 1s. H.M. Office of, Works, James Street, 
Liverpool, or The Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles Street, S.W. 1. 

CHESTERFIELD.—May 9.For the erection of forty houses, 
in three contracts, on the St. Augustine’s Road site, No. 2, 
for the Corporation, viz. :—No. al twenty-three houses in 
eight blocks; No. 2, ten houses in five blocks; No. 3, seven 
houses in thrae blocks. Contractors may tender for the 
whole or any ore ‘contract: 


field, 


‘croft, 


Messrs. J. G. T. West & Son, M.M. s” A., architects, . 


‘Savings Bank, West Kensington, London, for.the Commis- 
Send’ applications by May-9-to- sioners of His Majesty’s- Works, &e.. 


Mr. W. M. Ashmore, architect, Highfield Road, Chester- 


Cubernterepn. —May 23.—For erection of thirty-one 
houses on the St:.Augustine’s Road site, No. 2, for the 
Corporation. Mr. Bi, _Deeping, architect, Gluman Gate, 
Chesterfield. 

Crayton West.—May 20.—The West Riding Education 


: Committee invite whole tenders for the following works :— 


Adaptation of infants’ department as a special subjects 
centre, ‘at Clayton Wést Kaye’s Council school. The West 
Riding Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. | 
Cow DeNsEATH.—For concrete block walling, joiner, 
plumber, plaster and roof tiling work in church at Cowden- | 
beath. Mr. R. Fairlie, architect, 14 Randolph Place, 


Edinburgh. 


CRAYFORD (KENT). —May 22.—For the erection of 154 
houses, to be let in three contracts, for the Crayford Urban 
District Council :—Contract No. 1, forty-eight houses; Con- 
tract No. 2, fifty houses; Contract No. 3, fifty-six houses. 
Deposit £5 3s. for each ‘contract. Mr. W. F, Bickford, 
engineer and surveyor, housing architect, | Public Offices, 
Crayford. 

DrRonFIELD.—May 18.—For erection of ten houses on the 
housing site in Dronfield, for the Urban District Council. 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr, T. H. Atkinson, architect, Council 
Offices, Dronfield. 

Duryam.—May 14.—For erection of fifty-two houses at 
Bearpark, for the Durham Rural District Council. Deposit 
£2 2s. Mr. G. Ord, architect and surveyor, 16 The Avenue, 
Durham. 

Eccies.—_-May 9.—-For the various works in the con- 
version of the Patricroft Day Nursery, Green Lane, Patri- 
into a maternity and child-welfare centre. The 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Kccles. 

Giascow.—May 12.—Fer the following works required 
in connection with the construction of a public convenience 
at Eldon Street, Kelvingrove Park, for the Corporation of 
Glasgow, viz.:—(1) mason, brick, joiner, &c., works; and 
(2) sanitary fittings. . The Office of Public Works, City 
Jhambers, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

Gopstone. —May 24.—For erection of six working-class 
dwellings at Dormans Land, six at Lunghurst Road, Wold- 
ingham ; six at Park Farm, ‘Limpsfield ; and eight at Saxbys 
Lane, Lingfield, for the Godstone Rural District Council. 
Builders wishing to tender for a smaller number of houses 
may do 60. Deposit £2 2s. Dormans Land and Lingfield 
sites Messrs. Hayward & Maynard, architects, 14 John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2; Limpsfield and Woldingham sites 
Mr. Granville Streatfeild, architect, 24 Old Buildings;: Lin- 
coln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 

Hativax.—For the builders’ work required in the erecting 
of a grand stand for the Halifax Football Club. Messrs. 
Hinchliffe & Co., architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. ~— 

Lanark.—May 11.—For the excavator, brick, &c., car- 
penter, joiner and ironmongery, glazier, slater and rough- 
cast, plumber and = gasfitting, plaster and concrete, and 
painting works of the dwelling - houses proposed to be erected 
under the following schemes, viz. :—Millerton scheme, 
seventy-six houses, twenty- -four blocks ; Stepps scheme, thirty 
houses, ten blocks, for the District. Committed of the Lower 
Ward of the County of Lanark. Deposit £1 1s. each 
schedule. Messrs. Lennox & ’ Math, architects, (103° Bath 
Street, Glasgow. 

Leake, Norrs.—May 16.—For erection of eight none 
men’s dwellings on the Kirk Leys site,: East Leake, for the 
Leake Rural District Council. Deposi® £2 2s:: Mr. A. We. 
Jarratt, clerk, Union Offices, Loughborough. 

Lueps. —May 20.—Tenders are invited by the Improve- 
ments Committee for all combined trades in connection with 
the erection of 1,000 houses on the Middleton housing estate. 
The contract documents are so arranged that contractors 
may. tender for any number of houses from forty-eight 


upwards in either brick or concrete construction. Deposit 
£1 1s. Mr..W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds. Tenders, ‘properly endorsed, must be 


received at the Town Clerk’s Office, Great George Street, 
Leeds, by 10 a.m. on May 20. 

LetcHwortH.—May 21.—For ‘erection of buildings, i, 
for house refuse pulveriser, including high and low. legal 
concrete floors and approach roads and ‘close-boarded fencing | 


of site, &c., for the Urban District Council. Deposit £2 2s. 
Mr..G. T. Hill, surveyor, Council Offices, Broadway 
Chambers, ene Herts. 


Lonpon.—May 25.—For the extension of the Post Office 


Deposit £1 1s.The 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles 
Street, London, §8.W. 1. 
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LOW PRICES. BEST WORK. 
SPECIFY 


wae MOST EFFICIENT 


VAUGHAN’S 
PURE BITUMEN 


DAMP-PROOF COURSES 


Made from Highest-Grade Materials. 
Extensively specified for Important 
Contracts, Housing Schemes, etc. 


ROOFING FELTS 


“REXOID” SF SgER.eTUMEN 


“NURE 99 SMOOTH, FLEXIBLE FELT FOR 
ROOFING AND SARKING. 


“DURITE” = Goexstarnc. Ete 


THE BRILLIANT SIGN CO. Ltd., 


38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
18 Mount Street, Manchester. 25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


For Samples, etc., apply to Manufacturers : 


H. R. VAUGHAN & CO. Ltd., 
(Dept. A) Works: GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


Preston, Lancs, and Bishop Auckland. HIt Wonderful record’of 
the Birmingham Council 
House Tower Clock was 

taken in the clock’s 20th year 

of running. It speaks volumes 
for the excellence of workman- 


M AC K AY'S & ship and accuracy of design 
= which have gained for us a 
DIRECT-ACTING : reputation as the World’s high- 


VENTILATORS = est-grade horolog rical designers. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 

GOVERNMENT ARMY 

CAMPS: MUNITION WORKS - 

SHELL FACTORIES «: AERIAL 

SHEDS - HOSPITALS «: ARMY 

& WORKS CANTEENS: ETC. 
S888 &S 


TELEGRAMS; “ SUPPLIES, GLASGUW.” TELEPHONE: 5628 CENTRAL. 
DESIGN 
No. 12. 
>» 


Applications invited for 
advice and estimates. An 
interesting booklet will be 
mailed on request. 


Gillett & FJobnston, 


Tower Clock Makers and Well-founders, 


Cropoon, 


SoLeE MAKERS: 

COUSLAND =: & +: MACKAY 
VENTILATING + ENGINEERS 
118, 120 Kent Rp., GLASGOW 


3 Ups 
ML Hh 


MODERATE PRICES. VENTILATORS (all classes) KEPT ES STOCK. 


All grades of highest quality 


WASHED SHARP SAND, 
SHINGLE, BALLAST. 


Immediate delivery by road on site in large or small quantities. 


JOHN BENNETT, * "Srnen'siie"” 


Telephone: PUTNEY 2047. 
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Lonpon.—May 10.—The Wandsworth Borough Council 
invite separate tenders for erection and eompletion of (a) 
seventy-one houses on the Watney estate, Southfield, in 
groups womprising respectively eight, ten, twenty-two, and 
thirty-one houses; and (b) thirty-eight houses on the Furze- 
down estate, Tooting, in groups comprising respectively 
fourteen and twenty-four houses. Contractors may. tender 
for any one or more groups, subject to their undertaking as 
to completion within the time and as provided in the form 
of tender. Deposit £2 2s. for each contract. Watney 
estate—Mr. G. L, Elkington, A.R.I.B.A.,-Norfolk House, 


7 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, E.C. 4; Furze-: 


down estate—Mr. H. B. Elkington, A.R.I.B.A., Norfolk 
House, 7 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 

Marsteg.—May 10.—For erection complete of a further 
106 houses on their Park site, Maesteg, allocated as follows, 
for the Maesteg Urban District* Council: Contract No. 3— 
thirty-four B type houses;°“No, 4—twenty B type houses; 
No. 5—forty-six B type houses. Deposit £2 2s. for each 
contract. Mr. 8. J. Harpur, M.S.A., architect, Council 
Offices, Talbot Street, Maesteg. E 

MansFieLtp.—May 11.—For erection of 300 houses of 
varlous types, or such proportion of that number as can 
be completed before July 1922, at Bull Farm site, Chester- 
field Road, for the Housing anl Town Planning Committee. 
Deposit £2. Mr.. W. Thompson, A.M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer and surveyor, Market Street, Mansfield. 

Marcu (Camss.).--May 12.—For erection of 100 houses 
with roads and sewers. Deposit £1 1s. The Town Clerk, 
March; or the Contracts Branch; H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles Street, London; S:W. 1. ie 

Mernston, Yorxs.—May  18.—For all or any of the 
works required in the erection (under a housing scheme) of 
a small number of dwellings at Menston, for the Wharfe- 
dale Rural District Council. Mr. O.. Holmes, architect, 
Boroughgate, Otley. - 

MILNsBRIDGE.—For the various works required in the 
erection of new clubrooms at. Milnsbridge, for the Milns- 
bridge Liberal Club. Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, architects and 
surveyors, Milnsbridge, Huddersfield. 

Mortry.-—May 14.—For the whole of the works required 
in alterations to the fire station, for the Corporation. Mr. 
IF’, Turner, B.Sc., A.M.1.C.E., borough engineer, Town 
Hall, Morley. : 

New Muiris.—May 17.—For erection of two pairs of 
parlour-type houses on the High Hill Road site, for the 
New Mills Urban District Council. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. 
W. Swann, M.S8.A., architect, St. Peter’s Chambers, Stock- 
port. 

NortHwicu.—May 11.-—For the erection of houses under 
the Housing Acts of both the parlour and non-parlour types, 
as follows, for the Northwich Rural District Council :— 
Township of Eddisbury (near Delamere Station), six houses 
type A, four type B; township of Weaverham (copyhold), 
four type A, four type B; township of Barnton (‘Townfield 
Road), ten type A, six type B; township of Leftwich 
(Laburnum Road), twelve type B; township of Moulton 
(Whitlow Lane), eight type A; total: twenty-eight type A, 
twenty-six type B. Mr. J. Birtwistle, housing surveyor, 
Bank Chambers, Winnington Street, Northwich. 

PLasNEwypp.—May 9.—For new cottages, buildings, 
adaptation of existing house and. alterations to existing 
buildings at Plasnewydd, near Aberdaron, for the County of 
Carnarvon Small Holdings and Allotments Committee. 
Send applications by May 9 to Mr. W. W. Jones, architect, 
Small Holdings. Committee,, County Offices, Carnarvon. 

RicumMonp (Yorxs).—¥For the work in connection with 
the Richmond War Memorial. For further particulars 
apply to the offices of Mr. P. C. Wenham, 15 Newbiggin, 
Richmond, Yorks, where plans and specifications can be 
inspected. 

ReprorovueH:—May 10.—For erection onthe Calway 
concrete system of twenty-two houses in Dudbridge’ Lane, 
Rodborcugh, for the Stroud Rural District Council. Send 
application and £2 2s, deposit by May 10 to Messrs. 
Falconer, Baker. & Campbell, architects, Amberley. 

RotHwett (YorKs).—May -21.—For erection of -houses 
on the following sites :—Rothwell Haigh site, up to-ninety- 
six houses ; Lofthouse’site, up to forty-eight houses; Carlton 
site, up to forty-eight houses; and Thorpe site, up to forty- 
eight houses, for the Rothwell Urban District Council. The 

‘Council will consider tenders for one block of four houses, 
or as many, blocks as. the contractors may be in a position 
to undertake to complete before July 1922. Messrs. Jones & 

eee architects, 56 Prudential Buildings, Park Row, 

eeds. 
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Ruskrneton.._May 14.—For erection of eight houses, 
in one block of four and two pairs, upon the land south of 
Rectory Road, for the Urban District Council. Deposit — 
£2: The Council are prepared to consider tenders for two, — 
four, ov eight houses. My. IF, Hossack, architect and sur- — 
veyor, Ruskington, Lines. Pee OES. aan 

SaLcombBe.—June 11.—-lor erection of twenty houses on — 
the Raleigh Road and Camperdown Road site, for the Sal- _ 
combe Urban District Council. Send applications and £2 25, — 
deposit by May 21 to Mr. C. KE, Turner, clerk, Saleombe. : 

ScarsoroucH.—May 10.—For erection of a Wesleyan — 
Central Hall, Queen’s Street, for the trustees. Send appli- — 
cation and £3 3s. deposit by May 10 to Mr. George E. 
Withers, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 50 Cannon Street, London, ae 
H.C. 4. he - Re 3 

Sxrpron.—May 11.—For the various works required in — 
erection of eight parlour houses and ten scullery houses in — 
land off Carleton Road, for the Urban District Council. — 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. Aldridge, surveyor, Town Hall, Skip-— 
ton. x 

SouTHamMpron.—May 26.—For erection of 210 houses — 
at Southampton. Tenders will be considered~ for the con- 
struction of roads and sewers only. . Drawings, specification, — 
and a copy of the Conditions and Form of Contract may — 
be seen on application to the Borough Surveyor ‘at South- — 
ampton. Bills of quantities and forms of tender may be — 
obtained on payment of £1 1s, deposit from the Contracts Be 
Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, 
S.W. 1. : — 

Wuititrty Bay.—May 19.—The Commissioners of His — 
Majesty’s Works, &c., invite tenders from federated builders 
only, before 11 a.m. on May 19, for the erection of a post — 
office at Whitley Bay. Deposit £1 1s. The District Sur- — 
veyor, H.M. Office of Works, 63 Westgate Road, Newcastle- — 
on-Tyne; or the Contracts Branch, H-M. Office of Works, — 


7 
Bae 


le wore 


TENDERS. 

CHELMSFORD. 7 

For the supply and laying of water mains on the Boarded — 
Barns housing site, for the Town Council: —F, J, French. 
£5,116 (English) and £4,516 (‘‘ Mannesman”’ steel weld- 
less); W. & OC. French, £3,873 12s. 6d.- (English); 7 
£5,225 12s. 6d. (French), £3,373 12s. 6d. (“‘ Mannesman”’); 
J. Walling, £3,750 Qs. 


4d. (English); H. Middleton, ~ 

£3,514 Os. 4d. (English); G. Percy Trentham, Ltd., Cheap- | 
side, E.C. (accepted), £3,980 (English), £3,124 10s. (French). Hi 
eS 

MAIDSTONE. i 

For the erection of eight houses on the Howland Road |) 
site, Marden, for the Rural Council:—Norman Smith & if 
Son, £942 per house; A. George, £938 15s.; R. Hodge, 1 
£809 4s. 63d.; F. Stanley & ‘Sons Mardén (accepted), | 
£828 12s. 114d. | ; i 


MILTON REGIS. 


i 
a 
For the erection of eight houses, for the Rural District / 
Council. : a [a 
Fuller & Sons .; £7,440 0 Oe 
Kemp Bros. : 3 ’ - 7106 20m 
H. J. Tidy & Sons . 6,940 0 0 
W. N. Hughes . 6,89l OF 0m 
Bowes Bros. ; 6,677 0 "Game 
Guild of Builders. : : ee *5;420. 0 Oe 
* Plus £40 per house and 6 per cent. on condition that 


they obtained the contract for 130 houses at Queenborough. | : 
STAMFORD. ogee 


For the erection of sixty-six houses (in pairs and fours) f 
south of New Cross Road, for the Town Council. Mr. — 


) 


F. R. Ryman, borough engineer, Stamford. ~ eee = 
Flotter & Son... 2 B71 147 92 oe 
Pattinson & Sons, Ltd. + 69,460 0 0 
Clarke & Belton 69,229 10 0 
Thornhill Bros. -. ‘Ses ; 3 . 68,842 0 0 ss 
EK. Ireson Sees a : : . 64,406.00 0 
Hinson & Co. ~ woo) 63,20 
E. J. W. Wilson : : 62,201. 5. “Qa 
Interloc Building Construction . . 61,380: 0 Oa 
F. R. Hipperson —. F . ; . 25 -61,046---0.. Oa 
W. C. Morgan . 60,37 


Sims, Sons & Cookes, Ltd. . wees 
W. C. Morgan (Panels, Ltd., Construction) 

H.. Fisher (class B only) . , Se 
J. Morgan (provisionally accepted) 


. 
. 
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Reg?¢Trade Mark 


\ Prevents 
Rust 


J. B. Orr 
e & Co.Ltd, 


and so lengthens the 
life of Corrugated Iron, 
Iron Railings, Steel and 
Iron ‘Structures, etc. 
Renders Concrete 
‘waterproof and pre- 


t Co 


In 
S.E. 
ERR HEEEEaHala sn: 


The FOREMOST ever since. 


a) 
ly a & 
PS iS 5 rai rv; d serves wood. 
SS | Reg 2 i Z It lasts longer, coversa- 
PS S. TY) = A. greater area, and costs 
$ SS 9 = 2 m less than lead paints. 
5 laa fe) =A Send -a.-p.c.x for full 
5 ca 23) oD) x details. 
% = ww. 
eal eal Zz 
E> iz « Go WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD., 
. 5 O, SD) & Newcastle-on-Tyne, London. Glasgow, Liverpool, 
se | ae r) =] Leeds, Cardiff, Hull, Manchester, Birmingham, 
i } ~— S em % Lowestoft. Dublin, etc. 
A gE bp == < Telephones id every office. Telegrams—"‘BITUMASTIC," 
oes Dee ts 
~) » 2 2 WZ) 
(x) o tit el? 
AS o : 
oa. 1) 6 
Y _ 
eB = S 
3 
o ~ 
© & So 
3 
Ok E THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
| WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 
dies LIMITED 
The London Electric Frederick Smith & Co. 
Wire Co. and Smiths (Incorporated in the London 
LIMITED, Electric Wire Co. and Smiths 
2) Playhouse Yard, Golden La me 
“CB y sth Anaconda Works, 
~ Oppo EC "SALFORD, MANCHESTER 


FOR 


RUBBER atiry yw WIRES 4 
and CABLE HIGH CONDUCTIVITY 


ARMATURE and tees COPPER WIRE and STRIP 
WIRES and STRIPS HARD DRAWN H.C. COPPER 


a LINE WIRE and TROLLEY 
ENAMEL INSULAT:D WIRES WIRE 
HIGH RESISTANCE WIRES SPECIAL NON-FOULING 
SECTIONS 


TELEPHONE CABLES, WIRES 
and CORDS 2 Ae Aer SPRING 


FOR 


Agr ertre wy! 


As permanent 


as 


AERIAL CABLES 


2 FLEXIBLE LIGHTING CORDS BRONZE TROLLEY WIRE 
BELL WIRES FUSE WIRES Biastpeiae Lect Strain and 
BRUSHES and ARC urability 
DEN ANS = SILICIUM BRONZE WIRE 


LAMP and BRUSH FLEXIBLES 


as the Pyra 


BESET EO Gn > 


*Teleyhone: Manchester Central 4640. 


Telephone : Clerkenwell 1588 & 9. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Anaconda, Manchester.” 


Telegrams: ‘* Electric, London.”’ 
ee 
Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 
Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 
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Price Lists and Special Quotations on application. 
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THE ARCHITECT 
FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter, ’’ 1885. ; 
‘he Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times. 
‘*The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 


— 


FRIDAY, MAY 12, 1921. 
en ie ee ee 
Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we ure 

compelled to give the following notice :— 
All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, ke, st ts 
particularly requested that information of this descrsp- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Busldings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Apinepon.—May 23.—For erection of fifty houses under 
the housing scheme in the borough of Abingdon. Deposit 
£2 2s. Messrs. J. G. T. West & Son, M.M.S8.A., architects, 
The Knowl, Abingdon. 

ALTRINCHAM.—May 18.—For erection of forty-four 
dwelling houses on their estate at Oldfield Brow, for the 
Urban District Council. There are six types of dwelling 
houses to be erected, and contractors may tender for the 
whole or any number of the houses included in this instal- 
ment. Deposit £2 2s. Myr. H. E. Brown, surveyor, Town 
Hall, Altrinckam. 

AsHFORD (MIpDDLESEXx).—May 26.—For works of altera- 
tion and addition to provide assistant superintendent’s 
quarters at the West London District School. Mira. 
Dighton Pearson, F.R.I.B.A., 59 Berners Street, W. 1. 

BaLeRNo.—For any of the following works in erection of 
fourteen houses at Balerno, for the Midlothian County 
Council. Contractors may tender for the whole or part of 
the work :—Digger and brick work, carpenter, joiner and 
ironmonger works, glazier work, plumber work, slater work 
and rough casting, plaster and cement works, and painter 
work. Mr. A. G. G. Asher, W.S., district clerk, County 
Rooms, Edinburgh. 

Basrorp.--May 30.—For erection and completion of 
houses and appurtenant works in the district, as follows, for 
the Basford Rural District Council :—Jacksdale, Selston, 
eighteen houses; Rosemary Hill, Selston, fourteen; Cliff 
Boulevard, Kimberley, ten; High Street, Swingate, Kim- 
berley, eighteen; The Leys, Ruddington, fourteen; Priory 
Road, Gedling, four. Contractors may tender for the 
houses and appurtenant works on all or any of above sites, 
and when applying for quantities must state for which sites 
they wish to tender. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. S. Maylan, engi- 
neer and surveyor, Public Offices, Basford, Nottingham, 

Bopmin.—May 26.—For the erection of forty-eight non- 
parlour type houses as follows, for the Bodmin Rural Dis- 
trict Council:—Nanstallon, Bodmin Parish, two houses ; 
Nanstallon, Lanivet, four; Holywell, Cardinham, four; 
Pathway Field, St. Endellion, four; Churchtown, Helland, 
two; Highway, St. Kew, two; Churchtown, St. Kew, two; 
Churchtown, Lanlivery, four; Glebe, Luxulyan, four; 
Longstone, St. Mabyn, two; Tredrizzick, St. Minver High- 
lands, four; Stoptide, St. Minver Lowlands, four; Church- 
town, Temple, two; Churchtown, St. Tudy, four; St. Win- 
now, four. Intending contractors may tender for the whole 
of above houses or for a portion of the same on any parti- 
cular site. Mr. W. J. P. Jenkins, architect, Castle Hill, 
Bodmin. 

BRAMHALL, NEAR STOcKPoRT.—May 24.—For erection of 
twelve houses, in pairs, at Lumb Lane, Bramhall, for the 
Hazel Grove and Bramhall Urban District Council. Deposit 
£1 1s. Messrs. Adshead & Topham, architects, 23 King 
Street, Manchester. 

CaMPsaLL.—May 20.—For the various works required in 
erection of house at Poplar Farm, Campsall, near Doncaster. 


Messrs. Iunn & Kaye, architects and surveyors, Milnsbridge, 
Huddersfield. 
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Curster.—May 20.—For alterations to the Head Post 
Office. Deposit £1 1s. H.M. Office of Works, James Street, — 
Liverpool, or The Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles Street, S.W. 1. 

CHESTERFIELD.—May 235.—For erection of thirty-one — 
houses on the St. Augustine’s Road site, No. 2, for the 
Corporation. Mr. B. Deeping, architect, Gluman Gate, 
Chesterfield. 2 

CHURWELL.—For erection of central premises, for the 
Churwell Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. S38 
Whitehead, secretary and manager, registered office, Hlland — 
Road, Churwell. ; 

Ciayton West.—May 20.—The West Riding Education — 
Committee invite whole tenders for the following works :— 
Adaptation of infants’ department as a special subjects 
centre, at Clayton West Kaye’s Council school. The West 
Riding Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

CowPprEN Bewtey.—For building and erection on the 
ground of the Cricket Club of a pavilion, 24 ft. by 12 ft. — 
Mr. G. Barratt, secretary, Cowpen Bewley, near Middles-— 
borough. a 

CRAYFORD (KENnT).—May 22.—For the erection of 154 
houses, to be let in three contracts, for the Crayford Urban 
District Council :—Contract No. 1, forty-eight houses; Con- 
tract No. 2, fifty houses; Contract No. 3, fifty-six houses. — 
Deposit £5 3s. for each contract. Mr. W. F. Bickford, 
engineer and surveyor, housing architect, Public Offices, — 
Crayford. a 

Denny (Scortanp).—May 23.—For the excavator and — 
brickwork, carpenter and joiner, plumber, slater, plaster, 
and cement, electric lighting, painter work, street making, 
and water and gas mains at the Anderson Street site 
(No. 3), for the Town Council. Mr. J. Strang, architect, — 
Falkirk. 5 a a 

DrRonFieLp.—For erection of forty houses, or any less — 
number, on the site in Dronfield, for the Urban District 
Council. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. T. H. Atkinson, architect, 
Council Offices, Dronfield. 

GLoucrsTeR.—-May 25.—For houses, with drains, paths, 
and fences, as follows, for the Gloucester Rural District 
Council:—Barnwood, five pairs semi-detached four-bed- 
room parlour houses; Quedgeley, seven pairs semi-detached — 
three-bedroom parlour houses; Twigworth, three pairs par- 
lour bungalows; Longford, two pairs non-parlour houses and 
two pair parlour houses. The Surveyor, Berkeley House, 
Berkeley Street, Gloucester. : 

Gopstone.—_May 24.—For erection of six working-class” 
dwellings at Dormans Land, six at Lunghurst Road, Wold-— 
ingham ; six at Park Farm, Limpsfieid; and eight at Saxbys 
Lane, Lingfield, for the Godstone Rural District Council. 
Builders wishing to tender for a smaller number of houses 
may do so. Deposit £2 2s. Dormans Land and Lingfield 
sites Messrs. Hayward & Maynard, architects, 14 John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2; Limpsfield and Woldingham sites 
Mr. Granville Streatfeild, architect, 24 Old Buildings, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, W.C. 2. : 

GuILDFoRD.—May 16.—For erection on the Guildford 
Park estate of forty houses designed by Messrs. Clemence — 
& Co., architects and surveyors, for the Corporation, The 
houses will be divided into four groups, viz. :—One group of © 
Six pairs; two groups each of five pairs; and one of four 
pairs. The tenders may be for any one or more groups or 
for the whole number. Send names and £2 2s. deposit by — 
May 16 to Mr. E. L. Lunn, supervising architect to the — 
housing scheme, 36 High Street, Guildford. a 

HUDDERSFIELD.—May 19.—The Governors of the Royds 
Hall Secondary School (which is under the joint manage- 
ment of the Huddersfield and West Riding Education Com- a 
mittees) invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works :—(a) interior renovations and painting; (b) altera- 
tions and adaptation of Rodys Hall and adjoining temporary — 
building for school purposes; and (2) heating engineer’s 
work. Mr. H. Sutcliffe, borough architect, 1 Peel Street, 
Huddersfield. . 

INvERNESS.—May 23.—For the mason, plumber, lath and 
plaster and painter works required in the conversion of the 
Inverness College buildings into a hostel, for the Inverness 
County Education Authority. Mr. A. Mackechnie, F.F.S., 
master of works to the authority, 11 High Street, Inverness. 

LEgps.._May 20.—Tenders are invited by the Improve- — 
ments Committee for all combined trades in connection with — 
the erection of 1,000 houses on the Middleton housing estate. 
The contract documents are so arranged that contractors 
may tender for any number of houses from forty-eight 
upwards in either brick or concrete construction. Deposit — 
£1 1s. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds. Tenders, properly endorsed, must be 
received at the Town Clerk’s Office, Great George Street, 
Leeds, by 10 a.m. on May 20. 
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BEAUDEXOL 


SUPER WATER PAINT 
IN 40 STANDARD SHADES 


Other Reasons 
for Specifying. IT IS 


Beautiful 
Everlasting 
Artistic 

Uniform in shade 
Durable 
Economical 
Xcellently bound 
Obliterating 


Lustrous 


EIGHT CHIMNEYS RECENTLY BUILT BY CUSTODIS, LTD 


BROWN & CRITCHLEY, LTD., 


Enquiries invited. CUSTODIS, ea Be LENZIE, SCOTLAND. 
RAMS—Custod Ss t 119 Victoria Street, Telegrams: Walpa-. Lenzie. Telephone: Kirkintilloch 51. 
Bee LP enONE—79 Victola. WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


l 


WHY BUY FOREIGN PENCILS? 


aM 


= e AND HOT 
WATER 

SUPPLIES. 

FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILD- 
ING, OFFICES, FACTORIES, &c. &c. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 


65, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1 


VENTILATION 


EXPERT ADVICE & ESTIMATES FREE 


. 


WwoLFF'S 


= Royal Sovereign 


PENCILS ARE BRITISH MADE 


The finest Pencil in the World for Architects, Draughts- 
men, and General use because of its smoothnessand great 
durability. Made in all degrees by THE Roya SOVEREIGN 
Pencit Co. Lrp., Falcon Pencil Works, Battersea, 
-S..W. Famous over 100 years. By appointment to 
H.M. the King. Price 6d..each. Sold by all Stationers. 
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All grades of highest quality 


WASHED SHARP SAND, 


SHINGLE, BALLAST. 


Immediate delivery by road on site in large or small quantities. 


JOHN BENNETT, ? “Survey, sw.is. 


Telephone: PUTNEY 2047. 
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Leaxr, Norrs.—May 16.—For erection of eight work- 
men’s dwellings on the Kirk Leys site, Hast Leake, for the 
Leake Rural District Council. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. A. W. 
Jarratt, clerk, Union Offices, Loughborough. & 

LercHwortH.—May 21.—For erection of buildings, &c., 
for house refuse pulveriser, including high and low level 
concrete floors and approach roads and close-boarded fencing 
of site, &c., for the Urban District Council. Deposit £2 2s. 
Mr. G. T. Hill, surveyor, Council Offices, Broadway 
Chambers, Letchworth, Herts. 

Locue¢getty.—May 21.-—For the following works in con- 
nection with the erection of forty houses, viz. brick work, 
‘carpenter, joiner, and ironmongery work, plumber sand 
gasfitter work, plaster work, slater and rough-cast work, 
glazier work, painter work, and electric installation, for the 
Town Council. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. A. D. Haxton, archi- 
tect, 5 High Street, Leven; Mr. C. R. Douglas, measurer, 
Prudential Chambers, Dunfermline; or Mr. R. Small, town 
clerk, Town House, Lochgelly. 

Lonpon.—May 25.—For the erection only of a wooden 
sectional building, 70 ft. by 28 ft., at the Park Fever Hos- 
pital, Hither Green, $:E. 13, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Deposit £1. Mr. IT. Cooper, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., 
engineer-in-chief, the Office of the Board, Embankment, 
E.C. 4. 

Lonpon.—May 25.—For the extension of the Post Office 
Savings Bank, West.’Kensington, London, for the Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty's Works, &c. Deposit £1 1s. The 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles 
Street, London, 8.W.-1. : 

Menston, Yorxs.—May 18'—For all op; any. of the 
works required in the erection (under a houging scheme) of 
a small number ‘of dwellingsjat,’Menston, for the Wharfe- 
dale Rural District ‘Council. Mr. O. Holmes} architect, 
Boroughgate, Otley. 

Moriry.—May 17.—For the following work in connection 
with the new gymnasium which is being erected adjoining 
the Morley Secondary School, viz:—Plumber and glazier, 
plasterer, painter, heating engineer. Mr. J. H. Willis, clerk 
to the governors, Town Hall, Morley. 

Moriry.—For the whole (or any portion) of the works 
required in the erection of a club building, in High Street, 
for the Trustees of the United Services Club. Messrs. T. A. 
Buttery & Son, architects, Queen Street, Morley. 

NratH.—May 18.—For erection of thirty houses on the 
Crythan Park site, for the Town Council. Deposit £2. 
The Borcugh Engineer, Gwyn Hall, Neath. 

New Miris.—May 17.—For erection of two pairs of 
parlour-type houses on the High Hill Road site, for the 
New Mills Urban District Council. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. 
W. Swann, M.S-A., architect, St. Peter’s Chambers, Stock- 
port. 

NorrincHamM.—May 26.—For erection and completion of 
six shops and dwelling houses (in pairs and singles) on the 
Sherwood housing estate. _ Deposit £2 2s. Mr. W. A. 
Kneller, architect, 12 Victoria Street, Nottingham. 

PENRALLT.—May 18.—For erection of a new farmhouse 
at Penrallt, near Llantood Church, for Messrs. Davies. 
Mr. T. Morris George, Kilgerran, S.O. 

PiyMouTH.—May 26.—For the following work, for the 
Gas Committee:—Coal store roof in steel lattice-framed 
semi-circular girders, 68-ft. span; alterations and extension 
of telpher track and the supply of a new telpher machine ; 
an electrically driven push-plate conveyor and steel framing 
for coal hopper. Mr. I. Carr, M.I.C.E., Farnworth, 
Widnes. ; 

RoTtHWELL (YorxKs).—May 21.—For erection of houses 
on the following sites :—Rothwell Haigh site, up to ninety- 
six houses ; Lofthouse site, up to forty-eight houses; Carlton 
site, up to forty-eight houses; and Thorpe site, up to forty- 
eight houses, for the Rothwell Urban District Council. The 


Council will consider tenders for one block of four houses, - 


or as many blocks as the contractors may be in a position 
to undertake to complete before July 1922. Messrs. Jones & 
Stocks, architects, 56 Prudential ‘Buildings, Park Row, 
Leeds. 

ScaRBOROUGH.—May 24.—For the various trades neces- 
sary for the erection of two pairs of semi-detached houses 
in Seamer Road, five blocks of four houses, five pairs of 
semi-detached in Edgehill Park, for the Town Council. Mr. 
H. W. Smith, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, 
» Town Hall, Scarborough. x 

SourHampron.—May 26.—For erection of 210 houses 
at’ Southampton. Tenders will be considered for the con- 


struction of roads and sewers only. Drawings, specification, 


-and a copy of the Conditions: and» Form. of Contract "may 
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| Jackson & Hott, Moreton* 
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be seen on application to the Borough Surveyor at South- 
ampton. Bills of quantities and forms of tender may be 
obtained on payment of £1 1s, deposit from the Contracts 
Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, 
SW ed re ae 
STALYBRIDGE.—May 30.—For the erection of forty-three 
houses or any smaller number, for the Housing Committee, 
Send application and £2 2s. deposit by May 23 to The 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Stalybridge. i 
Watton-on-NazE.—May 21.—For erection and comple 
tion of fourteen houses on Shore Crescent, forming part of | 
the housing scheme, for the Urban District Council. Con- 
tractors may tender for the whole or part of the number 
of houses mentioned, the minimum number of houses which 
may be tendered for being one block of two. Deposit £2. 
Mr. A. J. Meakins, M.I.M. and C.E., surveyor, Town Hall, 
W alton-on-the-N aze. re a 
WESTHAMPNETT.._May 23.—The Westhampmett Rural 
District Council invite separate tenders for erection of 
houses:—(1) four houses at East Wittering and (2) six 
houses at Nyetimber, in the parish of Pagham. Deposit 
£1 1s. each contract. Mr. J. Dovaston, A.R.I.B.A., M.C.1,” 
Pallant House, Chichester. 0 oy an 
WuitLry Bay.—May 19.—The Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Works, &c., invite tenders from federated builders 
only, before 11 a.m. on May 19, for the erection of a post 
office at Whitley Bay. Deposit £1 1s. The District Sur- 
veyor, H.M. Office of Works, 63 Westgate Road, Neweastle- 
on-Tyne; or the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 


? 


King Charles Street, London, S.W. 1. | ne vi . 
TENDERS. —s = 
BOURNEMOUTH. ‘a 


For the construction of reinforced concrete bridge, St. 


Stephens’s Road, for the Town Council. Mr. F. P. Dola- ‘ 


more, borough engineer. 


Edwards Construction Co. £11,740 0 0° 
C. Ve Buchan & Co., Ltd. 10,794 0 0 
J. & W. Stewart 10,766 0 0 
A. Selby 10,248 19 6 
Playtair & Toole 9,444 0 0 
oJ 2 Gall; tds : 9,430 0 07 
Fothergill Bros., Ltd. 9,288 0 0 
F. Bevis, Ltd. : 9,127 O 30m 
A. & F. J. Leather . 8,557 0 0 

Somerville & Co., Ltd. 8,450 0 0 
Industrial Construction, Ltd. 8,580 0. 0 

H. Middleton ; : ; : . ASO8N 73 8 aae 
G. Munday & Sons, Ltd. : : emo? 15909. - Oe 
J. Francis ; i : Fhe S677 Oe 
P. Lind & Co. : : iriehe > 7,750 7 Ome 
British Construction Co. Rca Fin i <: » 7,027 8 ie 
Bournemouth and District Builders’ Guild 6,774 0.0 
J. McWilliam & Son = - 6,695 0 0 
J. Croad ; 6,300 0 0 
Grounds & Newton 5,989 13 6 


LONDON. 


jf if 


For alterations and additions to St. Katherine’s Training 
College, Tottenham, for the S.P.C.K. Messrs. Young 


& Hall, architects, 17 Southampton Street, W.GC. 1. 


ry 


Foster & Dicksee, Ltd. £12,764.0 0 
Trollope & Colls, Ltd. 11/784 0 Ge 
Holloway Bros., Ltd. 11,250 0. 0. 
H. Knight & Son 10,996 0 0. 
T. Rider & Son : 10;707- 0 0 
J. W. Falkiner & Son 10,675 0 0 


LOWER BEBINGTON.  — © 
For the erection of sixteen houses in Bebington Road, for — 


the Urban District Council. The Surveyor, Lower 


b 
2 


Sy. 


F 
& 


Bebington. F 
J. Merritt « , £16;134 13" Om 
A. W. Bevan A 15,795 0 0 
Reg le obilder 15,448 0 0 
J. J. Blackburn "15,1767 17> Ga 
Jones & Hough 14,660 0 0 
Joseph Davies . , 14,469 6 0° 
A. Vaughan & Sons 14,357 5 10 
Jonas. ‘Todd 14.286 16 8 
F. & T. Chappell 14,215 5 0 
i ee eM 
Birkenhead House Construction Co., Ltd.  11,952° 0 0 


* Provisionally accepted. — aan See 
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RIVERSIDE BUILDINGS 


ea acer Walls next rivers are the most difficult of all 
ES ee > walls to keep dry. A rendering of cement treated 
Sn 7 =, ~—-with “Pudilo’ Brand powder, inside or outside 


ui 


AE 3 : TM hn the wall, gives a permanently dry interior. 
Tf =| es HTT ‘ A concreted cellar which has been thus constructed at 
SS ae Sree High Wycombe has four feet of water surrounding it. 


— 


aaa eee - = ° . . . 
— ii | i | The interior is perfectly dry. _ A more stringent test 
ti | i SEs for waterproofing a cellar is difficult to imagine. 
ft 9 ce aie 
Ser sant ee) RISING DAMPNESS IN FLOORS 
i a Mn we 
ee Absolute dryness is essential in the floors of many warehouses 
i Tin tees and workshops. The incorporation of ‘Pudlo’ Brand water- 
> pe proofing powder in the concrete forming such floors ensures a 
bone-dry surface, even when the underlying sol is waterlogged. 
= a a Our product was used in the floors of the five National 
a = er ee alg Granaries erected during the War. This obviated the germina- 
UU i ae tion of the grain through dampness. 
: v ee 
ad am ( ‘ *' Trade 
moe) ~ e DUDLO = 
: ii io ll ye his aS “ 
Se | eas = F Hey BRAND 
a 2 ie ithe i He 
=s—= i uli CEMENT WATERPROOFER 
——_ ar 4 =e iy mest : tu 
a NS Sa Ht iid! ull iH Used also for Damp Walls, Leaking Tanks, Flat Roofs, Reservoirs, Baths, Garage Pits 
ae oat if || I = Concrete Buildings, etc. 
= ; oa <>) Si 25 Used by the Admiralty, the War Office, the India Cfficc, the Crown Agents, the Office of Works, 
- Bae = a BE C the General Post Office, etc, 


" BRITISH! and apart from patriotism, THE BEST ! 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: Kerner-Greenwood & Co. Ltd.. Ann's Fort, King’s Lynn. 
J. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD, Managing Director. 


eT Tee re ere ee area eae ae ieee gear rberereeeeeaeea iii eae a ie at earl 


CARRON ———— HIGH-CLASS 
COOKING APPARATUS 


The World’s Standard. 


Used in the leading INSTITUTIONS, 
IN FIRMARIES, ASYLUMS,SCHOOLS, 
WORKHOUSES, HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, 
HYDROPATHICS, MANSIONS, CLUBS, 
INDUSTRIAL CANTEENS, STEAMSHIPS, 
etc., and adopted by H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


Large Kitchen recently fitted by Carron Company, showing a serviceable variety of 
Carron Cooking Apparatus capable of cooking for a very large number of persons. 


Gq, The Company are always pleased to specify for any style, size, or combination of Cooking 
Apparatus for COAL, GAS, STEAM, or ELECTRICITY, on receipt of plans or 
particulars, or to offer suggestions and submit drawings for alterations or extensions. 


Write for No, 18F Illustrated Cooking Apparatus Catalogue, Free on Request. 


——_ Works : ————— Branch Works : 
CARRON Company CARRON, Stirlingshire. Phoenix Foundry, Sheffield. 


Showrooms: LONDON—15 Upper Thames St., E.C. 4. and 50 Berners St. Oxford St, W. 1 ; LIVERPOOL—22-30 Redcross St +, GLASGOW— 
125 Buchanan St.: EDINBURGH—114 George St.; BRISTOL—6 Victoria St.; BIRMINGHAM—218-222 Corporation ics 
Offices: MANCHESTER—14 Ridgefield; NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—15 Prudhoe St. 


pe ere eee eae eee ree ee 
Bes SARA AA So ee on oR nn en 
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THe ARCHITECT 
FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter,’’ 1885. 
‘The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.’’ 
‘‘The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 
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FRIDAY, MAY 20, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 

*,” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., st ss 
particularly requested that information of this descrsp- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Butldings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERSYCHAN.—J une 2.—For (1) construction of roads and 
sewers at the Manor Road site, (2) the erection of 100 to 115 
houses, for the Abersychan Urban - District Council. De- 
posit £2 2s. The Architect’s Department, Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

ANDOVER.—May 30.—For erection of the following houses, 
in pairs and blocks of three, for the Andover Town Council : 
Contract No. 1—Kast Millway Road, seventeen houses; 
No. 2—Vigo Road, sixteen houses. Send applications and 
£2 2s. deposit by May 30 to Mr. H. R. Cowley, A.R.I.B.A., 
M.S.A., &c., Bank Chambers, 26 High Street, Southend-on- 
Sea. 

ASHBOURNE.—May 27.—For erection and completion: of 
a war memorial arch, in Darley Dale stone or other approved 
gritstone, for the Ashbourne War Memorial Committee. 
Mr. D. Powell, surveyor, Ashbourne Urban District Council. 

AsHFORD (MrippLesex).—May 26.—For works of altera- 
tion and addition to provide assistant superintendent’s 
quarters at the West London District School. Mr. H. 
Dighton Pearson, F.R.I.B.A., 59 Berners Street, W. 1. 

Basrorp.—May 30.—For erection and completion of 
houses and appurtenant works in the district, as follows, for 
the Basford Rural District Council:—Jacksdale, Selston, 
eighteen houses; Rosemary Hill, Selston, fourteen; Cliff 
Boulevard, Kimberley, ten; High Street, Swingate, Kim- 
berley, eighteen; The Leys, Ruddington, fourteen; Priory 
Road, Gedling, four. Contractors may tender for the 
houses and appurtenant works on all or any of above sites, 
and when applying for quantities must state for which sites 
they wish to tender. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. S. Maylan, engi- 
neer and surveyor, Public Offices, Basford, Nottingham. 

Brextry Hrata.—June 2.—For erection of the following 
houses on a site lying on the Northern side of Hartford 
Road, for the Urban District Council—viz. : Six pairs type 
B3, design No. 177; five pairs type A2, design No, 134; two 
blocks of four each, A2 (intermediate houses) and A3 (end 
houses), design No. 151. Specifications and quantities can 
be obtained and drawings inspected at the office of Mr. 
W. M. Epps, A.R.I.B.A., on the Council’s Welling housing 
scheme, where houses of the same type are in course of erec- 
tion. Mr. T. G. Baynes, clerk, Council Offices, Bexley 
Heath. 

Bopmi1n.—May 26.—For the erection of forty-eight non- 
parlour type houses as follows, for the Bodmin Rural Dis- 
trict Council :—Nanstallon, Bodmin Parish, two houses; 
Nanstallon, Lanivet, four; Holywell, Cardinham, four; 
Pathway Field, St. Endellion, four ; Churchtown, Helland, 
two; Highway, St. Kew, two; Churchtown, St. Kew, two; 
Churchtown, Lanlivery, four; Glebe, Luxulyan, four; 
Longstone, St. Mabyn, two; Tredrizzick, St. Minver High- 
lands, four; Stoptide, St. Minver Lowlands, four; Church- 
town, Temple, two; Churchtown, St. Tudy, four; St. Win- 
now, four. Intending contractors may tender for the whole 
of above houses or for a portion of the same on any parti- 


cular site. Mr. W. J.P: Jenkins, architect, Castle Hill, 
Bodmin. 


Burnuore.—May 30.—For erection of public urinal, &c., 
at Burnhope Colliery village, for the Lanchester Rural 
District Council. Mr. J. R. Lupton, surveyor, Council 
Offices, Lanchester, Durham. 

Carpirr.—May 26.—For the following works, subject to 
their usual general conditions, for the Glamorgan County 
Council: (1) New infants’ department at Kingsbridge, near 
Gowerton; (2) taking down temporary building at Vernon 
Place (Briton Ferry) Council school and removing and re- 


erecting it at Clydach girls’ and infants’ Council school; — | 


(3) Penclawdd mixed Council school—sundry repairs ; (4) new 
boys’ school at South Bargoed ; (5) Maendy (near Cowbridge) 
Council school—repairing chimney stack. The Glamorgan 
County Hall, Cardiff. 

Coventry.—June 7.—For erection of a new sorting office 
at Coventry. Deposit £1 1s. The head posteoffice at 
Coventry, or the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Crewr.—June 14.—For alterations to Crewe Station 
Sorting Office, for the Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Works, &c. Deposit £1 1s. The Head Post Office at Crewe 
or the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Euxtron.—May 25.—For erection of two houses at Euxton, 
one for the Chorley Rural District Council and the other 
for the Lancashire County Council. Mr, J. B. Jolly, archi- 
tect, 9 High Street, Chorley. 

Fo.resHity.—May 350.—For construction of the following 
houses, for the Foleshill Rural District Council: Bulkington 
Road, Bedworth, 44; Binley, 20; Holbrooks, Foleshill, 14; 
Keresley, 16. Deposit £2. Mr. A. E. Newey; engineer and 
surveyor, Council Offices, Foleshill. erect oun 

Friern Barner.—June 10.—For erection of 150 houses 
of various types, for the Friern Barnet Urban District 
Council. Contractors may tender for two or more of these 
houses, or the whole, and must state how many they desire 
to tender for in their application. Mr. F, H. Shearley, 
architect, 1 Featherstone Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 2. 
Send £2 2s. deposit to Mr. E. Goodship, clerk, Council 
Offices, The Priory, Friern Barnet, N. 11. ; 

GLoucEsTER.—-May 25.—For houses, with drains, paths, 
and fences, as follows, for the Gloucester Rural District 
Council :—Barnwood, five pairs semi-detached four-bed- 


room parlour houses; Quedgeley, seven pairs semi-detached — 


three-bedroom parlour houses; Twigworth, three pairs par- 


lour bungalows; Longford, two pairs non-parlour houses and 


two pair parlour houses. 
Berkeley Street, Gloucester. 

GREENWICH.—June 13.—For erection and completion of 
the following houses on portions of the Charlton housing 
estate, for the Greenwich Borough Council—viz.: Forty- 
three pairs 44 type, seventy-nine pairs B3 type,and six pairs 
B4 type. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. Alfred Roberts, F.R.1.B.A., 
architect, 92 London Street, Greenwich. 


Tha Surveyor, Berkeley House, 


HartsHorne.—May 26.—For erection, and completion by _ 


July 1922 of sixty houses of two types, within the area, as 
follows, for the Hartshorne and Seals Rural District 
Council: Twenty-two houses on Overseal No. 1 site adjoining 
Overseal Post Office; ten houses on Burton Road site, Over- 


seal (site between Coronation Street and chapel); six houses 


on Lullington Road site (first field on right hand from 
‘“Robin Hood ’’ public-house) ; ten houses on Nether Seal 
site (adjoining ‘‘ The Seals Inn’’); and twelve houses on 
Hartshorne site (opposite Gorsley Mount Cottages). Together 


with fencing, footpaths, drainage, and wells on each lay-out. ~~ 


Deposit £2°2s. Mr. V. R. Brice, architect and surveyor, 
Moira, Burton-on-Trent. 


Hvrst.—For erection and completion of eighteen houses — 


in Broadoak Road, Hurst, near Ashton-under-Lyne, for the 
Hurst Urban District Council. Deposit £1 1s. Messrs. 
Eaton, Sons and Cantrell, Stamford Street, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 
Lanark.—May 30.—The District Committee of the Lower 
Ward of the County of Lanark invite tenders for the excava- 
tor, brick, &c. ; carpenter, joiner, and ironmongery ; glazier, 
slater and roughcast, plumber and gasfitting, plaster and 
concrete and painter works of the dwelling houses proposed 
to be erected under the following schemes—viz.: Eastfield 
(Rutherglen) scheme, 102 houses, thirty-eight blocks; Auchi- 
nairn scheme, seventy-two houses, eighteen blocks; Carmun- 
nock scheme, twenty-four houses, eight blocks. Plans of the 
Kastfield scheme may be seen at the office of Messrs. Lennox 
& M‘Math, architects, 103 Bath Street, Glasgow, and plans 
of the Auchinairn ‘and’Carmunnock schemes may be seen at 
the office of Messrs. H. & D. Barclay, architects, 440 Sauchie- 
hall Street, Glasgow. Deposit £1 1s. for each schedule. 
Mr. J. A. M‘Callum, district clerk, 175 West George Street, 
Glasgow. 
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VAUGHAN’S LIMITED. 


pe pea : = J Deputy-Chairman: 
DAMP-PROOF COURSES se i 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 


Chairman: 


Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR-SMITH, Bart. 


Made from Highest-Grade Materials. 
Extensively specified for Important 


Contracts, Housing Schemes, etc. CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £70,688,980 

ROOFING FELT S CAPITAL PAID UP - 14,137,796 

: RESERVE FUND - 10,000,000 

SREXOID” SEL FNISHED BITUMEN DEPOSITS, &.-  - 346,397,553 

SURE Nee tocar RETR ELT FOR ADVANCES, &. - 151,079,173 
BOURL TE! SNR BITUMEN THIS BANK HAS OVER 1,500 OFFICES 


IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Colonial and Foreign Department : 


For Samples, etc., apply to Manufacturers : 
17, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3S. 


H. R. VAUGHAN & CO. Ltd 
2 °9 
AFFILIATED BANKS: 
(Dept. A) Works : GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. 
Preston, Lancs, and Bishop Auckland. ' LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK, LIMITED. 


AUXILIARY : 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED. 


The finest Boiler made for Domestic Hot Water 
Supply and for Hot Water Heating with Radiators. 


ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED FOR EFFICIENCY 
AND ECONOMY. 


BURNS COAL, COKE, ANTHRACITE AND HOUSEHOLD REFUSE. 


British Invention and Manufacture. 
Through all Heating and Hot Water Engineers and Builders’ Merchants. 
Patentees: O. BRUSTER & DE LAUNOIT, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, 
Sucers. to H. C. ROBOTTOM & CO. LONDON, E.C.3. 


_ Section 
showing Water Pocket. 


All grades of highest quality 


WASHED SHARP SAND, 
SHINGLE, BALLAST. 


Immediate delivery by road on site in large or small quantities. 


JOHN BENNETT, 2? "S5SE0"S5.52"° 


Telephone: PUTNEY 2047. 


Oe, 


Seren. 


LiverpooL.—May 25.—For works required in the founda-, 
tions. for rotary converters, &ey, at; the*electric sub-stations 


at Seaforth and Bank Hall (Liverpool)y for the Lancashire | 


and, Yorkshire ‘Railway Company: The Engineer’s Office, 
_ Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

Mitrorp: Haven.—May 26.—For erection of forty-four 
houses on their Shakespeare Avenue site, forthe Urban Dis- 
trict Council. . Deposit £2 2s.. Ma. H., Veder Elford, archi- 
tect, 16 Hamilton Terrace, Milford Haven. 

MitnGaviz.—May, 28.—For the following works in con- 
nection with the erection of sixty -houses, for the Town 
Council, viz. : Digger, brick and concrete work 5 carpenter, 
_ joiner and: ironmonger work; slater and roughcast work ; 
plumber and gasfitter work; plaster work; painter work ; 
glazier work; ranges and grates; timber, fencing and gates. 
Mr. J. A. Laird, architect, 131 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

Moriry.—May 27.—For the various works required in 
alteration of house in High Street, for Mrs. R. Philpot. 
Mr. G. B. Clegg, M.S.A., architect, surveyor and valuer, 
5 King Street; Morley. 


NorrincHaM.—May 26.—For erection and completion of , 


six shops and dwelling houses (in pairs and singles) on the 
Sherwood housing estate. Deposit £2,2s. . Mr. W. A. 
Kneller, architect, 12 Victoria Street, Nottingham. | 

OaxHam.—May 27.—For erection of ten houses in Station 
_ Road, for the Town Council. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. G. C. 
Wooldridge, surveyor, Church Street, Oakham. 

Ormskirk.—June 11.—For erection and completion of 
thirty-two houses, being the first part of the Council’s hous- 
ing scheme, for the Urban District Council. Deposit £3 3s: 
| Mr. F, C. Hill, clerk, the Council Offices, Burscough Street, 
Ormskirk. 

PiymMoutH.—May 26.—For the following work, for the 
Gas Committee:—Coal store roof in steel lattice-framed 
semi-circular girders, 68-ft..span; alterations and extension 
of telpher track and the supply of a new telpher machine; 
an electrically driven push-plate conveyor and steel framing 
for coal hopper. Mr. I. Carr, M.I.C.E., Farnworth, 
Widnes. 

Romrorp.—May 30.—For erection of thirty-eight cottages 
at Crowlands and Fiddlers Hall Farms, Romford, for the 
Essex County Council. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. J. Stuart, 
F.R.I.B.A., County Architect’s Office, Springfield Old 
Court, Chelmsford. 

Royston, NEAR Barnstey.—May 28.—For (1) the whole 
of the works required in the erection of 142 houses, situate 
in Station Road, and (2) roadmaking and sewers in con- 
nection with the scheme, for the Royston Urban District 
Council. Messrs. Dyson, Cawthorne & Coles, architects, 
10 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

ScaRBOROUGH.—May 24.—For the various trades neces- 
sary for the erection of two pairs of semi-detached houses 
in Seamer Road, five blocks of four houses, five pairs of 
semi-detached in Edgehill Park, for the Town Council. Mr. 
H. W. Smith, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, 
Town Hall, Scarborough. 

SITTINGBOURNE.—June 11.—¥For erection of a school to 
accommodate. 205 boys, for the Governors of the Borden 
School Trust. Send application and £2 deposit by 
May 25 to Mr. W. H. Robinson, F.S.A., architect, Room 69, 
Sessions House, Maidstone. 

STAINES.—June 4,—For the completion of certain houses 
and the re-erection of others, making a total of ninety-four 
houses of various types, for the Staines Urban District 
Council. It is the intention of the Council to erect these 
houses in instalments, in the first instance of thirty-four 
houses, and then in blocks of thirty houses, each instalment 
to be completed for occupation before commencing the next. 
The Council reserve the right to terminate the contract at 
the completion of any of these instalments. Deposit £2 2s. 
Mr. E.. J. Barrett, A.M.I.C.E., Town Hall; Staines. 

STALYBRIDGE.—May 30.—For the erection of forty-three 
houses or any smaller number, for the Housing Committee. 
Send application and £2 Qs. deposit by May 23 to The 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Stalybridge. 

Stroup, Guos.—June 1.—For erection. of forty-six 
houses, in pairs, on the Folly Lane site, for the Urban 
District Council. There are three types to be erected, and 
contractors may tender for the whole or any number of 
houses. ‘The roads, sewers, and water mains have been laid, 
and the houses are all on one site. Mr. A. Murray-Smith, 
A.M.1.C.E., .architect, Town’ Hall Stroud, Glos. 


) ) 


Tavistock.—May 26.—For erection of (a) twelve houses 


at Lifton and: (b)«sixhouses ‘at Meavy, for the Tavistock 


Rural District Council. Mr. A. Kenneth 


G. Johnstone, 
clerk, Town Hall Chambers, Tavistock, 
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Warrerierp, -Lancs.—May 28,For erection of eighteen 
houses: on the .Elms Street ‘extension, site, being the. first 
instalment of thé second part_of the housing scheme, ‘along 
with the construction of Street'No. 3, comprising 2,267 sup. 
yards tar macadam to carriageways, footpath, and 194 lineal 
yards of 9° in. -sewer, for. the Whitefield: Urban. District 
Council. The work is comprised in bill of quantities divided 
as follows: (Bill No, 1) one block of two: houses, type B, 
southerly aspéct;: (2)° two blocks of two houses, type B, 
southerly aspect; (3) two, blocks of four. houses, type A, 
east aspect; (4) one block of four houses, two A and two B, 
south aspect ; (5) house drains and ‘fencing; (6) streets and 
sewers. Contractors may tender for the works included in 
any one bill of quantities or for the whole: Deposit £2 2s. 
Mr. G. M. Denton, architect, Council Offices, Whitefield, 
Lanes. ‘ : Spe hee Bae ae Nene 

Wincuester.—May 24.—For alterations to: Winchester 
Post-Office. The Head Post-Office at Winchester and the 
Contracts Branch, H.M.. Office of Works, King Charles 
Street, London, S/W.°1.. 4}; sou Lippert ie 

Wooprorp GREEN, Esspx.—May 28.—For erection of a 
tuberculosis pavilion at ‘‘ Hart’s’? Sanatorium, Snakes 
Lane, Woodford Green, Essex, for the East Ham Town 
Council. Deposit. £2 2s. Mr.’ J. Birch, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, East Ham, E. 6. 


: ASHBY WOULDS. 

For the erection of eight houses at Albert, Village, for the 
Urban District Council. Messrs. Baines & Provis, 
architects, Leicester. SP a aca 


H. Sabine 
F. C. Jones ; 4 6,914 14 1 
A. L. & H. W. Chown - 6,850 0; 0, 
W. Simkin é : A oe 6,802.13. 0 
Bowtes & Son, Leicester (provisionally ne 
accepted) - - s ; 5,724 0 0 
NORTHWICH. 
For the erection of fifty-four houses, for the Rural District 
Council. m 
J. J. Blackburn £46,050 '0 0 
G. Holmes & Co. 45,476 0 0 
Curzon & Noden : : pay 44,240 0 0 
R. WHEELER, Manchester (provisionally 
accepted) : ‘ , vey : 40,036 0 0 
I. Hulse (for forty-six houses) a 4 


- 38,399 14 
TRURO. 


For erection of the following houses for the Truro Rural 
Council, tender accepted trom Mr. N. Jory, Hayle. 
Twenty-four houses at Veryan, Gerrans, St. Just, St. 
Mawes, £900 per house; four houses at Grampound Road, 
£841 per house; six houses at Trispin, £820 per house. 


WALTHAM CROSS. 

For the erection of 118 houses on the Paul’s nursery site, 
Waltham Cross, for the Cheshunt Urban District 
Council... Mr. J. E. Sharpe, engineer and surveyor. 

West & Brooks : £119,764 11 10 


G. Slade & Co., Ltd. 117,897. 0 0 
Trollope & Colls 117,768 0 0 
Unit. Construction Co. 115,350 0 0 
W. Lawrence & Son 112,950 0 0 
J. W. Ellingham 108,478 0 0 
Wilmott & Son 107,264 0 0 
A. Monk : 104,500 0 0 
C. Miskin & Sons 103,434 0 0 
H. Lacey & Son . 102,500 0 0 
A. L. & H. W. Chown 101,400 0-0 
Fairhead & Son | 101,369 0 0 
A. Fasey & Son. , 98,993 5 8 
Rowley Bros’: 98,165 0 0 
W. Jones & Sons . 94,955 0 0 
F. Chandler * hs <3 93,417 12 4 
R. M, Hughes (withdrawn) 87,631 0 0 
J. Oram & Son + ae 52,790 14 7 
D. J. Jennings ** 36,860 0 0. 
F. W. Surridge 7 14,228 10 0 
T. A. Rainbow t : 9,007 11 8. 
G. P. Trentham § . : 8,483 16. 4 


and 6 only (thirty houses and site works); + omitting Bill 
No. 3 (fifty houses) and Bill No. 6 (site works); ¢ for site 
works (Bill No. 6 only); 4 for Bill No. 5 (twelve houses 
only); § for site works (Bill No. 6 only). 2 
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* Excludes Bill No! 6 (site works); ** for Bills, 4, 5, 
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NOT ONLY CHEAPEST 
BUT MOST FOR THE MONEY 


T WILL COST & & 
ANYWHERE FROM 
» WTO 1O/- TO GIVE 
* THIS WINDOW ONE. 
COAT OF PAINT ON 
THE JOB o& & & & 


RITTALL STANDARD METAL 
WINDOWS ARE SUPPLIED WITH 
TWO COATS OF PAINT BOTH OF 
THEM BAKED ON AND REQUIRE 
ONLY A FINISHING COAT AFTER 
ERECTION. 


HEN YOU COMPARE THE 

CRITTALL STANDARD METAL 
WINDOW WITH WOODEN WINDOWS 
OR WITH OTHER MAKES OF 
STEEL WINDOW — REMEMBER 
THAT NO OTHER WINDOWS 
INCLUDE WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
ALL THE FOLLOWING FEATURES- 


I. TWO COATS OF ENAMEL PAINT 
-STOVE FINISHED 


. CURTAIN ROD BRACKETS 
. EASY CLEANING HINGES 


2 

3 , 

4. GUARANTEED ACCURACY OF 
GLASS SIZES 

5 

6 


. ALL NECESSARY HARDWARE 
Since DERIVERY, 


SAiT TALL BRAINTREE 


18 
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THE ARCHITECT 
- FOUNDED. 1869... 


Incorporating ‘“The Contract 'Repatens e" 1885. 
“The Builder’s Reporter and, ing ner Times.” 
‘‘The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 


FRIDAY, MAY 27, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back. numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months Od. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the — 
at is 


non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, cc., 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not Led than 2 P.M. 
on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERSYCHAN.—J une 2.—For (1) construction of roads and 
sewers at the Manor Road site, (2) the erection of 100 to 115 
houses, for the Abersychan Urban District Council. De- 
posit £2 2s. The Architect's Department, Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

ANDOVER.—-May 30. —For erection of the following houses, 
in pairs and blocks of three, for the Andover Town Council : 
Contract No, 1—EKast Millway Road, ‘seventeen houses; 
No. 2—Vigo Road, sixteen houses. Send applications and 
£2 2s. deposit by May 30 to Mr. H. R. Cowley, A.R.1.B.A., 
M.S.A., &c., Bank Chambers, 26 High Street, Southend-on- 
Sea. 

ATTLEBOROUGH.—June 6.-—I*or erection of 100 houses, in 
one contract or in groups of 22, 24, 26 and 28 houses, and 


also for the construction of new streets, sewers, &¢., in con- 
nection with the housing scheme, Attleborough, for the 
Corporation of Nuneaton. Deposit £2 2s. Mr, R. C, Moon, 


A.M.1.C.E., borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, Nuneaton. 

BasINGstokE.—For erection of thirty-two houses in the 
several parishes, as follows, for the Basingstoke (Hants) 
Rural District Council : Newnham, eight; Cliddesden, 10; 
Sherborne St. John, two; Monk Sherborne, four; Mortimer 
West, two; Upton Grey, two; Wootton St. Lawrence (New- 
found), four. Builders may, tender for; all,or any, of the 
number. Messrs, Wallis:and Smith; F.R.I.B.A., archit 
tects, Cross Street, Basingstoke. 

Baru. —May 30.—For erection (in: lots of four) of 196 
houses on their Englishcombe Lane site, for the Corporation. 
Send application and £2 2s. deposit by "May 50 to Mr. At J. 
Taylor, F.S.A., architect, 18 New Bond Street, Bath. 

Brextry HeatH.—June 2.—For erection of the following 
houses on a site lying on the Northern side of Hartford 
Road, for the Urban District Council—viz.: Six pairs type 
B3, design No, 177; five pairs'type A2,; design No, 134; two 
blocks of four each, A2 (intermediate houses) and Ad (end 
houses), design No. 151. Specifications and quantities can 
be obtained and drawings inspected at the office of Mr. 
W. M. Epps, A.R.I.B.A., on the Council’s Welling housing 
scheme, where houses of the same type are in course of erec- 
tion. Mr. T. G. Baynes, clerk, Council Offices, Bexley 
Heath. 

Bo’ness.—For any of the following work for erection of a 
second instalment of houses on the Craigallan site, viz :— 
excavator, brick, &c.; plumber. &c., work; carpenter and 
joiner; glazier, slater work; plaster work; painter work, 


and electrical installation. Mr. J: Louden, divector of 
housing, Burgh Chambers, Bo’ness. : 


Brarntrer.—June 6.—For the conversion and adapta- 
tion of ‘‘ Bocking Place,’”’ Braintree, into a higher elemen- 


tary school, for the Education Committee of the Essex 
County Council. Deposit £2° 2s. Mr. J. Stuart, 
F.R.I.B.A., County Architect, Old Court, Springfield, 
Chelmsford. 


CaLLincton.—June 6.—For erection of fourteen houses 
‘(first instalment),” comprising four ‘pair's, parlour-type“and 
three pairs non-parlour, for«the Callington Urban. District 
Council. My./C. 'Pruscott, architect; Downgate, 
- Igiskeard. «'! Ro Bees Ye D | meae 


Station, 


Pensilva,, 


CovEenTRy.—June 7.—For erection of a new sorting office 


at Coventry. Deposit £1 1s. The head post-office at 
Coventry, or the Contracts Branch, a M. _ Office of Works, 
King,Charles’ Street, London, 8. W. ae i eat 


CREWE. —June 14. F on a to. ‘Crewe Station 
Sorting Office, for thé Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Works, XC. Deposit. £1 1s... The Head Post.Office at Crewe 


“or the Contracts Branch, H. M. Office of Works, King Charles: 
: Street, London, 8.W. 1. > 


DurstEy.—June 2. For erection of forty houses in 
pairs, as follows, for the Dursley Rural District Council :— 
Twenty on the Cam.site, six.on, the Goaley-site,; six «n the 
Kingswood site, eight on the’ Uley site. Contractors may 
tender for the whole or any particular site. Deposit £2 2s. 
Mr. V. A. Lawson, A.M:I.C.E., L.R.I.B.A., Council Cham- 


bers, Cirencester. 


Fawpon.—June 6)}—For erection of a pair of type A and 
two pairs of type B houses at Fawdon, close to Coxlodge 
for the Castle Ward Riirali Distriet Council. The 
Sanitary Surveyor, Fernlea, Ponteland. 

Fo.resHiLtt.—May ' 30: For sonata of the following 
houses, for the’ Foleshill Rural District Council: Bulkington 
Road, Bedworth, 44; Binley, 20; Holbrooks, Foleshill, 14; 
Keresley, 16: Deposit £2. Mr. A. E. Newey, engineer and 
surveyor, Council Offices, Foleshill...... 

France.—June 16. yen constneneae of twenty- three 
cemeteries in France for the Imperial War Graves Commis- 
sion. Tender forms, Contract 1921, to Secretary (Works 
Department), Imperial War Graves Commission, 82 Baker 
Street, London, W. 1. Tender forms ready June 20. 
Deposit, 15 guineas, returnable. 

FRIERN Barnet.—June 10.—For erection of 150 houses 
of various types, for the Friern Barnet Urban District 
Council. Contractors may tender for ‘two or more of these 
houses, or the’ whole, and must state how many they desire 
to tender for in their application. Mr. F. H. Shearley, 
architect, 1 Featherstone Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 2. 
Send £2 2s. deposit:to Mr. E. Goodship, clerk, Council 
Offices, The Priory, Friern Barnet, N.‘11. 

Gineson= = tant 18. For taking down the present cook- 
house, &c., at the Poor-Law Institution and for rebuilding 
same, also for providing and -fitting modern steam cooking 
apparatus therein, for the Guardians., Deposit £2 2s. Mr. 
C. F. V. Fenton, clerk, Poor-Law: Offices, Glossop. 

GRANTHAM.—For erection of thirty-eight houses on the 
Dysart Road site, for the. Borough Council, as follows :— 
Five, pairs parloutr type} six: pairs non- parlour type, and four 
blocks of four non- parlour type. Depesit £2 2s. Mr. F. O. 
Donaldson, M.S.A., borough architect, Guildhall, Grantham. 


GreEnock.—June 6.—-For. the following works required 
in erection of eighteen tenemetits and six double cottages 
in connection. wath the Upper Cornhaddock housing scheme, 
for the Corporation, viz} (1): Digger, mason and_ brick 
works; (2) carpenter, joiner and.ironmongery works; (3) 
glazier work; (4) slater work and rougheasting sD) plumber 
work; (6) plaster work; (7) electric lighting work; (8) 
painter work. Deposit £1 1s. The Office of Public Works, 
Municipal Buildings, Greenock. 


Greenwicn.—Jine 13.—For erction and completion of 


.the following houses on portions of the Charlton housing 


estate, for the Greenwich Borough Council—viz. : Forty. 
three pairs 44 type, seventy-nine pairs B3 type,and six pairs 
B4 type. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. Alfred Roberts, Eno 
architect, 92 London Street, Greenwich. 


GUILDFORD. —For the erection of cottages in connection 
with housing schemes as follows, for the “Guildford Rural 
District Council:—Parish of Send and Ripley, twelve 
cottages; parish of West Horsley, twelve cottages, Bills 
of quantities are not supplied. Mr. S. G. Parry, architect 
(Guildford R.D.C., Northern District), 28 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, 8.W. 

Hantry.—June-8.—For the erection of hutting accommo- 
dation and. alterations to the Employment Exchange at 
Hanley, Staffs, for the Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Works, &&. Deposit £1 1s. The Head Post Office at Han- 
ley, or the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King 
Charles Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Havant.—May 30.—-For erection of fifty houses, in pairs 
and blocks of four, on the housing site, West Street (being 
the second portion’ iof the total’ scheme); for the: Havant 
Urban District Council.” Send application and £2 2s. 
deposit by May 30. ‘My, A, B. Stallard, F.S. L. 
Council Offices, Jayant, 
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EIGHT CHIMNEYS RECENTLY BUILT BY CUSTODIS, LTD 


Enquiries invited. 


CUSTODIS, LTD., 


119 Victoria Street, 
ie 1 GRAMS— Custodomus Sowest,. : TER. S.W.1 
iT PHONE—779 Victoria. WESTMINS . SW. 


AND HOT 
WATER 


HEATING t2x5 


FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILD- 
ING, OFFICES, FACTORIES, &c. &c. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 


65, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1 


VENTILATION 


EXPERT ADVICE & ESTIMATES FREE 


f 


ASPHALTE 


Send ycur inquiries to: 


F. J. L. ROBERTSON, 
22 Oakdale Road, 
Streatham, S.W. 16. 


Telephone: STREATHAM 1044, 


Quotations given for Work in Gown or Country. 


Also BITUMEN DAMPCOURSES, ROOFING FELTS, Etc., Etc. 


17 dearees 
Blacklead 
OB (Softest) 


For 


: fn saree ive 
°° Builders 


Cae all Stationers & 
Deri Office Su uppliers 


’ LACKLEAD: 
6d. each, 5/6 doz. 
COPYING: 

4d. each, 3.9 dos. 


“VENUS” Lower Clapton Road E.5. 


All grades of highest quality 


WASHED SHARP SAND, 
SHINGLE, BALLAST. 


Immediate delivery by road on site in large or small quantities. 


JOHN BENNETT, 


2 MONTSERRAT ROAD, 
PUTNEY, S.W. 15. 


Telephone: PUTNEY 2047. 


20 


Hemswortu.—June 4.—For the following works, for the 
West Riding Education Committee :—-Hemsworth Hall, Con- 
tract No. 1, adaptation and conversion into a secondary 
school. Trades—Builder and slater, joiner, plumber, plas- 
terer and painter. Mr. H. Wormald, A.R.I.B.A., educa- 
tion architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Hinpiry.—June 6.—For the conversion of a building in 
the town’s yard, Wigan Road, to a motor-garage, and for 
the erection of a disinfecting station in the stable yard, 
Cross Street, for the Urban District Council. Mr. O. P. 
Abbott, surveyor, Council Offices, Hindley. 

Kerieuiey.—June 3.—For the various works in connec- 
tion with the erection of one block of four houses on the 
Broomhill estate. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Keighley. 

KIpDERMINSTER.—June 9.—For alterations to the Km- 
ployment Exchange at Kidderminster, for the Commissioners 
of His Majesty’s Works, &c. Deposit £1 1s. The Employ- 
ment Exchange at Kidderminster or H.M. Office of Works, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham, or the Contracts Branch, 
H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, 8.W. 1. 

LLANYBYTHER.—June 4.—For erection of houses on the 
following sites, for the Llanybyther Rural District Council : 
Cae-postgwyn (four houses) in the parish of Pencarreg ; 
Glanduar (two houses) in the parish of Llanybyther ; Aber- 
' giar (two houses) in the parish of Llanllwni. Deposit 
£2 2s. Mr. E, Ll. Lewis, architect, High Street, Lampeter. 

Lonpon.—June 3.—For erection of ten cottages at Mary 
Place, Notting Hill, W., for the Kensington Borough Coun- 
cil. Mr. A. 8. Soutar, architect, 8 King William Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 2. Send application and £2 2s. deposit 
by June 3 to Mr. W. Chambers Leete, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Kensington, W. 8. 

Lonpon.—June 6.—For small extensions and alterations 
at the Union House, Queen’s Road, Croydon, for the Guard- 
ians. Deposit £5 5s. Myr. H. Berney, architect, 33-35 High 
Street, Croydon. 

Lonpon.—June 10.—For (a) erection of twelve shops 
with thirty-six flats over, in two blocks, fronting the Central 
Square; and (b) twenty-eight ‘‘A3”’’ type houses, for the 
Hammersmith Borough Council. Drawings can be seen at the 
office of Messrs. Hare & Lisle, architects, 2 Gray’s Inn 
Square, W.C. 2, and Mr. J. Dowson, F.R.I.B.A., 9 New 
Square, W.C. 2, respectively. Send applications and £2 2s. 
deposit in each case not later than June 2 to Mr. Leslie 
Gordon, town clerk, Town Hall, Hammersmith, W. 6. 

Lymtncton.—June 15.—For erection of fourteen houses 
at Bath Road, for the Town Council. Tenders to be either 
per pair or in seven pairs. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. J. Bevir, 
architect, St. Thomas’s Street, Lymington, Hants. 

Nratu.—June 8.—For alterations and additions to Farm 
School, Ty-Segur, Neath, for the Glamorgan County Coun- 
cil. The County Architect's Office, Metropolitan Chambers, 
Neath. 

OrMskirK.—June 11.—For erection and completion of 
thirty-two houses, being the first part of the Council’s hous- 
ing scheme, for the Urban District Council. Deposit £3 3s. 
Mr. F. C. Hill, clerk, the Council Offices, Burscough Street, 
Ormskirk. 

Prppineron, &¢., Oxon.—For carrying out repairs, 
alterations and additions, and the erection’ of gates and 
fences at the following farms in the County of Oxfordshire, 
for the Oxfordshire County Council:—Lower Farm, 
Piddington; Kiln Farm, Blackthorn; and Ascott Park 
Farm, Stadhampton (fencing and gates only). The County 
Land Agent, County Offices, New Road, Oxford. 

PocktiNGton.—For works in connection with erection of 
twenty houses at the following places, for the Pocklington 
Rural District Council:—Bolton, two; Millington, two; 
Stamford Bridge East, two; Fangfoss, four; Goodmannam, 
four; and Huggate, six. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. H. P. Max- 
well, M.S.A., architect, Marke+ Place, Pocklington. 

Pontypripp.—June 4.-—¥or erection of a football grand- 
stand on the Taff Vale Park, for the Taff Vale Park (Ponty- 
pridd Co., Ltd.). Deposit £3 3s. Messrs. A. O. Evans & 
Evans, architects, The Arcade, Pontypridd. 

Rocupate.—June 6.—For erection of verandahs, &e.,/ for 
the block, formerly Y.M.C.A. hut and children’s hospital 
(Block G), and for additions to Male Block H at the Birch 
Hill Hospital, for the Guardians of Rochdale Union. 
Deposit £3 3s. Mr. H. H. Clough, M.S8.A., architect, 
2 Lord Street, Rochdale. 

Rossincton, Yorxs.—June 22.-The West Riding Edu- 
cation Committee invite tenders for the following works, 
viz.:—Erection of new school at Rossington (plasterer’s 
work). The West Riding Education Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 
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SHEERNESS.—June 7.—For erection of a public conveni- 
ence on a site adjacent to Bridge Road, for the Sheerness 
Urban District Council. The Surveyor of the Council, 
Trinity Road, Sheerness. 

Sournport.—June 14.—For erection of sixteen houses 
at Ainsdale, Southport, for the Corporation. Contractors 
may tender for the whole or not less than two of the pairs 
of houses. All the houses are of the same type, i.e., parlour 
and three-bedroom type. The bills of quantities are for one 
pair of houses. Deposit £2 2s, 
A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Southport. 

Starnes.—June 4.—For the completion of certain houses 
and the re-erection of others, making a total of ninety-four 
houses of various types, for the Staines Urban District 
Council. It is the intention of the Council to erect these 
houses in instalments, in the first instance of thirty-four 
houses, and then in blocks of thirty houses, each instalment 
to be completed for occupation before commencing the next. 
The Council reserve the right to terminate the contract at 
the completion of any of these instalments. Deposit £2 2s. 
Mr. E. J. Barrett, A.M.I.C.E., Town Hall, Staines. 

STOWUPLAND, SurroLtK.—June 8.—-For erection of six 
pairs of houses at Stowupland, for the East Stow Rural 
District Council. Deposit. £3 3s. Messrs. Hunt & Coates, 
architects, 51 Abbeygate Street, Bury St. Edmunds, and 
Stowmarket. 

Stroup, Gros.—June 1.—For erection of forty-six 
houses, in pairs, on the Folly Lane site, for the Urban 
District Council. There are three types to be erected, and 
contractors may tender for the whole or any number of 
houses. The roads, sewers, and water mains have been laid, 
and the houses are all on one site. Mr. A. Murray-Smith, 
A.M:I.C.E., architect, Town Hall, Stroud, Glos. 

TopMoRpDEN.—June 11.—For the various works required 
in the erection of eighty-eight houses at Royd, Todmorden, 
or such lesser number as may afterwards be decided upon, 
for the Corporation. Mr, J. A, Heap, borough Engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Rise Lane, Todmorden. 

WAKEFIELD,—F or the following works in connection with! 
the renovation of the tower of St. John’s Church, Wake- 
field :—(a) for erection of the necessary scaffolding and (b) 
for necessary repairs as detailed in the quantities to be 
issued. Messrs. Massie & Holdsworth, architects, York- 
shire Buildings, Wood Street, ‘Wakefield. 

Woop Grern.—June 7.—For execution of repairs to the 
several Council Schools during the summey holidays. 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. C, H. Croxford, surveyor to the Local 
Education Authority, Town Hall, Wood Green. 


TENDERS. 
BRIXHAM. 


For the erection of a ladies’ lavatory, for the Urban District 


Council: —G, Cooxstry, New Road, £560 (accepted) ; - 


Hazlewood & Watson, £594; F. Potter, £595 10s. All 


of Brixham. 


BURSLEDON. 


For the erection of sixteen houses for the South Stoneham 


District Council. 


Total. Per House. 
Bates & Son £12,240 765 0 0 
Hales Bros. 5 12,072 754 10 0 
Warwick & Co, . 12,064 754 0 G 
Ress & Son ; : 11,664 129° 0-8 
Burr & Roperts (accepted) . 11,604 725 0 0 


LONDON. 


For constructional work in connection with a new boiler- 
house and pump-room extensions at their electricity 
works, for the St. Marylebone Borough Council. 


FE. G. Minter £30,750 0 0 
J. Mowlem & Co. . 29,933 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham 29,521 0 0 
A. E. Symes : : : 21,011. 0-99 
A. EK. Symes (revised and accepted) 23,494 15 0 


RUSKINGTON. 


For erection of eight houses for the Urban District Council. 

Mr, A. Tapster (Sleaford), two pairs, £3,526 1s. 6d. ; 
group of four, £3,164 8s.; total, £6,690 9s. 6d. Messrs. 
Maxey’ & Sons (Sleaford), £3,780; £3,760; total £7,540. 
Mr. F, Peck (Boston), £3,440; £35,395; total, £6,835. 
Messrs. Wallhead Bros. (Ruskington), £3,526; £3,475; 
total, £7,001. 


Mr. A. EK. Jackson, 
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LYSAGHT’S 


CORRUGATED 
SHEETS. 


Sheets bearing this brand are 
specially manufactured for 
use in the 


construction of 
PERMANENT BUILDINGS. 


They are given a heavy protective coating of zinc 
to ensure long service. 

Engineers and architects can rely upon these 
being the finest quality obtainable. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN LYSAGHT, LIMITED, 


BRISTOL. 


ARE YOU BUILDING? 


Then, if you would avoid that highly contagious disease of wood 
(particularly the latter-day unseasoned wood) 


DRY ROT, 
SOLIGNUM! SOLIGNUM!! SOLIGNUM!N! 


every joist, every rafter, and every floor board, and so save maybe 
hundreds, at the cost of a few pounds. 


Full particulars will be sent on application to Major & Co. Ltd., Solignum 
Depot, 305 Borough High Street, London, S.E. 1, Manufacturers of 


THERE ARE MANY WOOD PRESERVATIVES, BUT ONLY ONE ‘“SOLIGNUM.” 


WOOD PRESERVING STAIN. 


18 THE 


= 
[‘HE ARCHITECT. 
FOUNDED 1869. 
Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter,’’ 1885. 
‘The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
‘‘The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 34, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice : — 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, ce., st ta 
particularly requested that information of this descrsp- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Butldings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERTRIDWR.—June 13.—For erection of twenty-eight 
houses at Graig-y-Vedw, Abertridwr, for the Caerphilly 
Urban District Council. Messrs. J. H. Phillips & Wride, 
architects, 7 Pembroke Terrace, Cardiff. 

Am™MANFoRD.—June 13.—For erection on the Parcyrhun 
site of ten houses under the Council’s housing scheme, for 
the Ammanford Urban District Council. Deposit £2 2s. 
Mr. D. Thomas, architect, 33a Quay Street, Ammanford. 

ARDROSSAN.—June 15.—For the following works in con- 
nection with the erection of fourteen houses at the Park- 
house housing site, for the Town Council: Digger and brick 
works; carpenter, joiner, and ironmongery works; glazier 
work; slater work and rough casting; plumber work and 
gasfittings; plaster and concrete works; and painter work. 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. A. Stevenson, architect, 14 Cathcart 
Street, Ayr, or the Joint Town Clerks, Burgh Chambers, 
Ardrossan. 

ATTLEBOROUGH.—June 6.—F or erection of 100 houses, in 
one contract or in groups of 22, 24, 26 and 28 houses, and 
also for the construction of new streets, sewers, &¢., in con- 
nection with the housing scheme, Attleborough, for the 
Corporation of Nuneaton. Deposit £2 2s. Mr, R. C. Moon, 
A.M.1.C.E., borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, Nuneaton. 

Barns_ey.—June 7.—For the various trades required in 
erection of eight class B dwelling-houses on the Racecommon 
Road housing site, for the Town Council. The Borough 
Engineer, Manor House, Barnsley. 

Brriine.—June 8.—For erection of a cottage and set 
of farm buildings near Ham Hill, Birling, for the Kent 
Small Holdings Sub-Committee. Mr. A. Barker, county 
land agent, 27 High Street, Maidstone. 

CuEppar.—June 24.—For the construction of an engine- 
house and other works at Cheddar, for the Bristol Water- 
works Co. Deposit £3 3s. The office of the company at 
Telephone Avenue, Bristol, or Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, 
civil engineers, 62 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 

Cuortey.—June 15.—For erection of 112 houses on the 
Pilling Lane-Harrison Road site in the borough, for the 
Corporation. Contractors may tender for the whole or a 
portion of the houses (not less than one pair), and must 
state the date by which they will undertake to complete 
the houses for which they tender. The date to be fixed for 
the completion of any contract must be prior to July 1922. 
Deposit £2 2s. The Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, 
Chorley. 

CLECKHEATON.—For the various works required in erec- 
tion of new picture-house, Bradford Road and Albion Street, 
for Messrs. Goodall’s Pictures, Ltd. Messrs. Howorth & 
Howorth, architects, &c., Old Bank Chambers, Cleckheaton. 

Covrentry.—June 7.—For erection of a new sorting office 
at Coventry. Deposit £1 1s. The head post-office at 
Coventry, or the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Crewe.—June 27.—For erection of 195 houses on the 
Alton Street site, for the Corporation. Contractors may, 
if they so desire. tender for a smaller number of houses, 
and the above 195 houses have been allocated into portions 
of 18, 44, 107, and 142 houses. The houses tendered will 
be required to be completed by July 22, 1922. Deposit 
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£2 2s. Mr. L. St. G. Wilkinson, M.Sc, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Crewe, 

Cross Krys.—June 18.—For repairs and alterations to 
the Waunfawr Council School, Cross Keys, Mon., for the 
Monmouthshire Education Committee. The work includes 
the provision of Beaver board ceiling, additions and altera- 
tion to latrines, a new urinal, painting and colouring, and — 
minor repairs to school and house. Mr. J. Bain, — 
F.R.I.B.A., County Hall, Newport. 

Downuam.—June 7.—For erection of a boiler-house, with 


‘heating apparatus and additions, at St. Edmund’s Church, 


Mr. F. R. Dye, secretary, Parochial Church Council, Old 
Foresters’ Hall, Downham, Norfolk. 

Focuriw.—June 17.—For erection and completion of the 
transformer station, Fochriw, for the Gellygaer Urban Dis- 
trict Council. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. P. Jones Williams, 
architect, Council Offices, Hengoed. : 

FRance.—June 16.—For construction of twenty-three 
cemeteries in France for the Imperial War Graves Commis- — 
sion. Tender forms, Contract 1921, to Secretary (Works — 
Department), Imperial War Graves Commission, 82 Baker — 
Street, London, W. 1. Tender forms ready June 20. 
Deposit, 15 guineas, returnable. 

Friern Barner.—June 10.—For erection of 150 houses 
of various types, for the Friern Barnet Urban District 
Council. Contractors may tender for two or more of these 
houses, or the whole, and must state how many they desire 
to tender for in their application. Mr. F. H. Shearley, 
architect, 1 Featherstone Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 2. 
Send £2 2s. deposit to Mr. E. Goodship, clerk, Council 
Offices, The Priory, Friern Barnet, N. 11. 

Grossop.—June 18. For taking down the present cook~ 
house, &c., at the Poor-Law Institution and for rebuilding 
same, also for providing and fitting modern steam cooking 
apparatus therein, for the Guardians. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. 
C. F. V. Fenton, clerk, Poor-Law Offices, Glossop. 

GREENWIcH.—June 13.—For erction and completion of 
the following houses on portions of the Charlton housing 
estate, for the Greenwich Borough Council—viz.: Forty- 
three pairs Ad type, seventy-nine pairs B3 type,and six pairs 
B4 type. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. Alfred Roberts, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect, 92 London Street, Greenwich. : 

Hantry.—June 8.—For the erection of hutting accommo- — 
dation and alterations to the Employment Exchange at 
Hanley, Staffs, for the Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Works, &¢. Deposit £1 1s. The Head Post Office at Han- 
ley, or the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King 
Charles Street, London, S.W. 1. : 

HatrieLp, Near DoncasteR.—June 14.—For (a) erection | 
of ten houses on the Low Bank site, ditto fourteen houses 
on the Bearswood Green site, ditto thirty-six houses on the 
Dunscroft site (all in the parish of Hatfield); (b) construc- 
tion of the necessary roads and sewers in connection there- 


with, for the Thorne Rural District Council. Deposit 
£2 2s. Messrs. F. Hopkinson & Co., Ltd., architects, 
Worksop. 


Hvutzi.—June 13.—For erection of 130 houses, being the 
first section of the Cottingham Road housing scheme, for 
the Housing Sub-Committee. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. J. H. 
Hirst, city architect, Guildhall, Hull. 

Hurt.—June 13.—For erection of a messroom at the 
west end, King George Dock, for the Hull Joint Dock Com- 
mittee. |The Docks Superintendent, King George Dock, 
he or Mr. A. Pollard, architect, North-Eastern Railway, 
York. 

Huntiy.—June 10.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter, and glazier works required in 
connection with the erection of one block, type plan No. 1, 
of four houses; three blocks, type plan No. 2, of two houses; 
one block, type plan No. 3, of two houses, for the Town — 
Council. Mr. T. G. Archibald, architect, Huntly. ¥ 

LrEeps.—For the following trades: Mason and bricklayer, 
carpenter and joiner, plasterer and slater, for the erection — 
of four houses, Type ‘‘B,’’ Branch Place, Lower Wortley, — 
Leeds, for Mr. 8. Broughton. Messrs. G. Fredk. Bowman 
& Son, architects, 5 Greek Street, Leeds. 

Luton.—June 11.—For erection of twenty-four houses 
in Selbourne Road, on their Dunstable Road housing site, — 
for the Town Council. The houses are in four blocks of six. 
houses each, and the Council are prepared to conaider 
amended tenders for the whole or for one or more blocks. — 
Deposit £2. Mr. P. Blow, chairman of the Board of Archi- - 
tects, 31 King Street, Luton. 

Nearu.—June 8.—For alterations and additions to Farm 
School, Ty-Segur, Neath, for the Glamorgan County Coun- 
cil. The County Architect’s Office, Metropolitan Chambers, — 
Neath. 
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chee ta “HEMPSTEAD” HOLLOW 
THE MOST EFFICIENT PARTITION BLOCKS 


AND FLOOR BLOCKS 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY of STOCK SIZES. 


PURE BITUMEN FLOOR BLOCKS to suit Patentee’s Requirements. 
DAMP-PROOF COURSES | pee 


“fee Laety The Hemel Hempstead Patent Brick Co. Ltd., 
Made from Highest-Grade Materials. : 326 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Extensively speci m 
tensively specified for Important Telephone : MUSEUM 4588. Telegrams : “ LUGGDOM,” LONDON. 
Contracts, Housing Schemes, etc. . 


ROOFING FELTS 
BEEXOID 2 | =P SUSER ero 


“DUREX” *™ncoring AND SARKING. 


“DURITE” = inberstarna ie 


VAUGHAN’S 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, for 
which we have re-cast, re-tuned, and re-hung 
the famous peal of bells. 


For Samples, etc., apply to Manufacturers : 


H. R. VAUGHAN & CO. Ltd., 
(Dept. A) Works: GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


Preston, Lancs, and Bishop Auckland. 


a 
po The firm to whom the 
wera «=O Work was entrusted of re- 
yea Casting. re-tuning, and re- 
r—4 hanging the famous peal of 
TELEGRAMS; " SUPPLIES, GLASGOW.” TELEPHONE: 5628 CENTRAL. FF Belis at the Royal Exchange, 
—— London, can be relied upon 
: i i—g_~=—s« to: execute the finest work 
ecicn a M AC K A ‘iS a 9g ~—s in bellfounding for Churches, ~ 
No. 12 ad ad = Public Buildings and private = 
alee . DIRECT-ACTING ~ FF installations. my 
z - -—e 
3 ~ = =r We also specialis2 in the : 
—4 c n 
-——- manufacture of Tower 
= VENT ILATORS - = Clocks of guaranteed work- 
— anshi a racy of 
= AS SUPPLIED TO = cae and accuracy o 
a 5 mae 
COVERNMENT ARMY §& Mile ectmerciaeer belts 
w CAMPS: MUNITION WORKS: g matesandadvi e. Inteie ti ng 


booklet on bell-tuning will 
sent on request. 


: SHELL FACTORIES: AERIAL = 
ge SHEDS: HOSPITALS « ARMY g 


® & WORKS CANTEENS: ETC. § SS = ie 
ag a —S== —— —— 


. SoLeE MAKERS: 


m COUSLAND «+ & + MACKAY g 
jc Se eee GILLETT &d OHN ST 0 


MODERATE PRICES. VENTILATORS (all classes) KEPT IN STOCK. 


All grades of highest quality 


WASHED SHARP SAND, 
SHINGLE, BALLAST. 


Immediate delivery by road on site in large or small quantities. 


JOHN BENNETT, ? "S5SE0rs.52°° 


Telephone: PUTNEY 2047. 
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erection of a new storage 
at the electricity works, for 
Ltd. 


NewcastLte Emuiyn.—For 
battery-room, store-room, &c., 
the Newcastle Emlyn and District Electric Supply Co., 
Mr. J. R. Parkington, engineer. 

NorrHrirer, &c.—June 11.—For repairing and painting 
the pumping station, &c., and six houses near the Lower 
Downs Road, Northfleet, and the pumping station, &c., 
and four houses near Constitution Hill, Gravesend, for the 
Gravesend and Milton Waterworks Co. The company’s 
‘offices, 2 Berkley Crescent, Gravesend. 


ORMSKIRK.—June 11.—For erection and completion of - 


thirty-two houses, being the first part of the Council’s hous- 
ing scheme, for the Urban District Council. Deposit £3 3s. 
Mr. F, C. Hill, clerk, the Council Offices, Burscough Street, 
Ormskirk. 

OrreRy St. Mary. 
houses, either on one or two contracts, at Shutes, 
Ottery St. Mary Urban District Council. Mr. R. W. 
Sampson, Lic.R.I.B.A., architect, Manor Offices, Sidmouth. 

OxFORDSHIRE.—For carrying out repairs, alterations, and 
additions, and the erection of gates and fences, at the follow- 
ing farms in the county of Oxfordshire, for the Oxfordshire 
County Council: Rock Hill Farm, Chipping Norton; Heath 
Farm, Wroxton; Heath Farm, Miulton-under-Wychwood. 
The County Land Agent, County Offices, New Road, Oxford. 

PrrtuH.—For the several works in connection with erec- 
tion of New Alhambra Theatre. Mr, A. K. Beaton, archi- 
tect, Perth. 

Rerrorp.—June 16.—For erection of a new post-office at 
Retford, Notts. Deposit £1 1s. The post-office at Retford 
and the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King 
Charles Street, London, 8.W. 1. 

RossinerTon, Yorxs.—June 22.—The West Riding Edu- 
cation Committee invite tenders for the following works, 
viz. :—Erection of new school at Rossington (plasterer’s 
work). The West Riding Education Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

Rurrorp.—June 17.—For erection of additional build- 
ings at Rufford Hall Sanatorium, Rufford, Lancaster. 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. H. Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- 
dale Flace, Preston, and the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office 
of Works, King Charles Street, London, 8.W. 1. 

Sr. ANNES-ON-THE-SEa.—June 9.—For alteration of and 
additions to the present buildings, also erection of an 
operating-theatre, for the trustees of the War Memorial 
Hospital. Mr. H. J. Carmont, Town Hall, St. Annes-on- 
the-Sea, or Mr. J, Miller, architect, 15 B!ythswood Square, 
Glasgow, by June 9. 

Sraton Deravat.—ZJune 13.—For erection of “ Type B”’ 
houses in connection with their housing schemes at Seaton 
Delaval, New Hartley and Seaton Sluice, for the Seaton 
Delaval Urban District Council. Mr. Anthony Dorin, 
engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Seaton Delaval. 

SourHport.—June 14.—For erection of sixteen houses 
at Ainsdale, Southport, for the Corporation. Contractors 
may tender for the whole or not less than two of the pairs 
of houses. All the houses are of the same type, l.e., parlour 
and three-bedroom type. The bills of quantities are for one 
pair of houses. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. A. EK. Jackson, 
A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Southport. 

SuNDERLAND.—June 13. —For proposed alterations and 
additions to St. James’s Church, Villiers Street, for the 
purposes of a junior technical school, for the Town Council. 
Deposit £3 3s. Mr. H. Craven, town clerk and clerk to 
Local Education Authority, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

Sun 23.—For erection of a bathroom in 
the Rachavdean Payer at the Borough Sanatorium, Hylton 
Road, for the Corporation. The Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Sunderland. 

TopMorpEN.—June 11.—For the various works required 
in the erection of eighty-eight houses at Royd, Todmorden, 
or such lesser number as may afterwards be decided upon, 
for the Corporation. Mr, J. A..Heap, borough Engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Rise Lane, Todmorden, 

Watsarz.—For erection of forty houses on the Pelsall 
Lane site, Rushail, consisting of twenty type B and twenty 
type A houses, for the Walsall Rural District Council. 
Deposit £2 2s. Mr, G. McMichael, A.R.I.B.A., 105 Col- 
more Row, Birmingham. 

Wancrorp.—June 7.—For erection of cottages in the 
following parishes, for the Wangford Rural District Coun- 
cil: Mettingham, one pair; North Cove, two pairs; Redis- 
hab, one pair; Ringsfield, one pair; St. Andrew’s, two 
pairs; St. Cross, one pair; St. James, Two pairs; St. 
Margaret Tketshall, one pair, St. Michael, one pair. Send 
ap plications and £1 1s. deposit by June 7 to Mr oa. 
Royds, architect, 2 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 1. 


June 13.—For erection of fourteen 
for the 
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We.1LincTon.—For proposed new sanitary arrangements 3 ; 
and for alterations and additions to the existing premises — 
at the Lawley (Wellington) Council School, for the Salop — 
Education Committee. Mr. H. E. Wale, secretary, Conn 
Buildings, Shrewsbury. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. —June 6.—For erection of fifty houses, 
in pairs, on the Oxley Estate (first instalment), for the 
Housing Committee. Send applications and £2 Qs, deposit — 
by June 6 to Director of Housing, Town Hall, Wola 4 
ton. ‘ 


TENDERS. | 
CARNABY. + ae d 
Lpnildings at Wilsthorpe Estate, Comnabe near Bridling- E 


ton, for the East Riding of Yorkshire County Council. 
The County Land Agent, . Ee 


J. Allison & Sons £23, 900 0 

J. T. Levitt "92 834 6 6) 
C. Martin ; 21,215 16 6 
W. Birch & Sons 20,800 0 
Frank Spink. 20,100 0 

F. J. Whiting . : 19,850 0 0. 
H. E. Turner & Son. 19,800 0 0 
J. H. Thompson 19,750: 0770 
J. H. Metealf . 18,662 15 

W. Tune . 16,412 0 

J. SAWDOoN, Wilsthorpe (acoepte ame 15,952 0 


GOSPORT. 


For the erection of new buildings for the war memorial | 
hospital. Messrs. Young and Hall, FF.R.I.B.A.. 
architects, 17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.Ca 


S. Salter . £28,185 0 0 
J. Croad . 26,962 0 0 
F. Privett . ; 25, 487 0 Wa 
J. Hunz, Gosport (accepted): 25,505 0 


LOUGHBOROUGH, 


For the erection of thirty-four houses for the Housing Com- _ 
mittee Messrs. A. E, King & Co., architects and sur- — 
veyors, Loughborough. 3 


Gray & Son . £44,144 0. 
Mould & Bowden 33,016 0 
Johnson & Son 32,930 0 
Messrs. Chown . 32,000 0 
Barker & Son 31,302 0 
Corah & Son 30,817 0 
A. Faulks . 29,659 0 
Moss & Sons. 29,075 0 | 
Dare & Wareing, Birmingham (recom 

mended) 27,500 0 
The Building Guild, Stas Nene prime cost 

basic price. : : : 25,970 0 


Ar a meeting of the Tredegar Council last evening con- 
gona discussion took place as to the housing scheme 

Ashvale. Eventually it was decided to consider the ~ 
eas received for the second 162 houses. These tenders 
varied from £132,070 12s. 6d. to £162,221. The section — 
consisted of 62 non-parlour type and 100 parlour type, each 
type having three bedrooms. The architect (Mr. A. F. 
Webb) stated that the average price per house of the 100° 
houses now in course of erection was £977, as against £815 
for those now proposed. It was decided to recommend to the | 
Ministry the acceptance of the tender of £132,070, aes in- 
by the United Valleys Building Guild. - 


Tue Leeds Improvements Committee recommend that, 
subject to the approval of the Housing Commissioner, tenders — 
for the erection of houses on the Middleton estate be accepted 
from the following firms: Mr. Paul Rhodes (250), Messrs. 
J. H. Wood & Sons (48), Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons— 7 
(250), and Messrs. Wm. Airey & Sons, Ltd. (400 concrete) | 
a total of 1,048. All these houses have to be erected by © 
July 1922. On the Crossgates site tenders were let to the 
Waller Housing Corporation for the erection of 500 concrete — 
houses ; but, as a petition has been lodged for the winding-up 
of the company, the tender of Messrs. Wm. Airey & Sons, 
Ltd., of Leeds, is to be accepted for the building of 400 
dwellings at prices varying from £650 to £750, accorauaay 
to type. 
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Reg? Trade Mark 
eantracts 


Low quotations usually re- 
ceive favourable attention. 


J. B. Orr 
e & Co.Ltd, 


Painting contractors can 
submit low estimates for 
coating all kinds of struc- 
tural erections with 
“ Bitumastic” Coloured 
Solutions, for the covering 
capacily varies from 2,000 
sq. ft. to3,500sq ft.(2coats) 
per cwt., whilst the cost per 
cwt. is less than that of lead 
paints. Yet ‘‘ Bitumastic ’’ 
lasts five times as long and 
renders rust impossible. 


Black, Red, Brown, Green, 
\ and Grey colours supplied. 
Write to Dept. ‘‘D"’ for 
full particulars. 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD., 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, London. Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Cardiff, Hull, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Lowestoft. Dublin, etc. 
Telegrams—"BITUMASTIC,” 
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Sole 
Manufacturers 


THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 


LIMITED 


oO 
~~ 
a) 
3 
ae 
VY} 
= 
co 
~ 
ES 


we Saadcona 
fi PRE AGH n 


The London Electric 
Wire Co, and Smiths 
LIMITED, 
Playhouse Yard, Golden Lane, 
LONDON, E.C. 1 


FOR 


Frederick Smith & Co, 


(Incorporated in the London 
Electric Wire Co. and Smiths 
Limited), 
Anaconda Works, 
SALFORD, MANCHESTER 


ermanent 


fc 


RUBBER Legs he WIRES 
CABLES 


and 


ARMATURE and MAGNET 
WIRES and STRIPS 


ENAMEL INSULATED WIRES 
HIGH RESISTANCE WIRES 
TELEPHONE CABLES, WIRES 
and RDS 


AERIAL CABLES 
FLEXIBLE LIGHTiNG CORDS 
BELL WIRES FUSE WIRES 
DYNAMO BRUSHES and ARC 
LAMP and BRUSH FLEXIBLES 


FOR 
HIGH CONDUCTIVITY * 
COPPER WIRE and STRIP 


HARD DRAWN H.C. COPPER 
LINE SO ee nes 


SPECIAL. NON-FOULING 
SECTIONS 
PHOSPHOR _BRONZE SPRING 
WIRE 
BRONZE TROLLEY WIRE 


Maximum Tensile Strain and 
Durability 


“SILICIUM BRONZE WIRE 


as the Pyramids, 
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Teleshone: Manchester Central 4640. 


: Il 1388 & 9. 
ee Telegrams: ‘* Anaconda, Manchester.” 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Electric, London.”’ 


. 
SS 


oes 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 
Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 


Price Lists and Special Quotations on application. 


A BC 5th Edition. BENTLEY'S, WESTERN UNION 
{ (Univ. and 5-Letter), nnd MARCONI. 


CODES: 
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FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter, "’ 1885. R 
“The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times. 
‘‘The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 
tee ae ee 
FRIDAY, JUNE 10, 1921. 


Seen ee 
Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— : 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previoua 

to that date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


ifs reat disappointment is frequently expressed at the 

E joe opines of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., st %s 
particularly requested that information of thts descrsp- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Wednesdays. 

—————————————————————————— LE 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AtMonpBuRY, Yorxks.—June 14.—For any of the various 
works required in the conversion of existing premises, 
Almondbury, into café and confectioner’s shop, for Mr. 
J. ©. Duce. Send name and address by June 14 to Messrs. 
H. Hall and Son, architects and surveyors, Market Street, 
Huddersfield. 

Arprossan.—June 15.—For the following works in con- 
nection with the erection of fourteen houses at the Park- 
house housing site, for the Town Council: Digger and brick 
works; carpenter, joiner, and ironmongery works; glazier 
work; slater work and rough casting; plumber work and 
gasfittings; plaster and concrete works; and painter work. 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. A. Stevenson, architect, 14 Cathcart 
Street, Ayr, or the Joint Town Clerks, Burgh Chambers, 
Ardrossan. 

BarRrow-In-FurNEss.—June 21.—For erection of shell- 
shop sub-station, for the Corporation. The Borough Engi- 
neer’s Office, Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 

Bawtry.—June 18.—For erection of ninety-three houses 
at Bawtry and laying out roads, &c., in connection with 
the housing scheme, for the Doncaster Rural District Coun- 
cil: 22 houses of type A in pairs; 24 houses of type A in 
blocks of 4; 6 houses of type A in blocks of 3; 28 houses 
of type B in pairs ; 3 houses of type B in one block ; 4 houses 
of type B4 in pairs; 6 houses of type B4 in btocks of 3. 
Deposit £2 2s. Messrs. Walker & Thompson, architects 
and surveyors, Oriel Chambers (No. 1 Baxter Gate), Don- 
caster. 

Bretrer.—June 18.—Fér erection of seven pairs of houses 
on the Marsh Lane site, including main drains and foot- 
paths, for the Belper Urban District Council. Deposit 
£22s. Lieut.-Col. M. Hunter, O.B.E., A.M.1.C.E., F.S.A., 
architect, Belper. 

BuacKxpooL.—June 18.—Tenders are invited alternatively 
for (1) supply and erection complete; (2) supply only of 
manufactured work of about 50 tons of steelwork, &c., in 
the steel framing of two sheds at the Corporation Rigby 
Road depét. Mr. F. Wood, M.I.C.E., borough engineer and 
surveyor, Municipal Offices, Town Hall Street, Blackpool. 

Bootte.—June 17.—For stripping and _ re-slating the 
roofs of Nos. 51 and 53 Balliol Road, for the Education 
Committee. The Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, 
Bootle. 

Carpican.—J une 18.—For erection and completion of four 
houses on the following sites, for the Cardigan Rural Dis- 
trict Council: Parish of Verwick, two houses; parish of 
Llechryd, two houses. Mr. J. T. J. Williams, architect 
and surveyor, 10 Pendre, Cardigan. 

Cuatnam.—June 23.—For erection in the borough of a 
memorial cross in Cornish granite, for the Town Council. 
Mr. R. L. Honey, F.S.I., borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Chatham. 

CuEeppar.—June 24.—For the construction of an engine- 
house and other works at Cheddar, for the Bristol Water- 
works Co. Deposit £3 3s. The office of the company at 
Telephone Avenue, Bristol, or Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, 
civil engineers, 62 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 


Crewr.—June 27.—For erection of 195 houses on the 
Alton Street site, for the Corporation. Contractors may, 
if they so desire, tender for a smaller number of houses, 
and the above 195 houses have been allocated into portions 
of 18, 44, 107, and 142 houses. The houses tendered will 
be required to be completed by July 22, 1922. Deposit 
£2 2s. Mr. L. St. G. Wilkinson, M.Sec., A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Crewe. 

Cross Krys.—June 18.—For repairs and alterations: to 
the Waunfawr Council School, Cross Keys, Mon., for the 
Monmouthshire Education Committee. The work includes 
the provision of Beaver board ceiling, additions and altera- 
tion to latrines, a new urinal, painting and colouring, and 
minor repairs to school and house. Mr. J. Bain, 
F.R.I.B.A., County Hall, Newport. 

Drvonport.—June 16.—For alterations and repairs to 
37 St. Aubyn Street, for the Plymouth Town Council. Mr. 
T. Peirson Frank, borough engineer and surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Plymouth. . 


Eprxpurcu.—June 20.—For the following works in con- — 


nection with the extension of Leith Depét: (1) Excavator, 
mason, and brick works; ,(2) carpenter and joiner work; 
(3) plumber work ; (4) slater work ; (5) patent glazing work ; 
(6) concrete floors work. Mr. J. A. Williamson. A.R.I.B.A., 
city architect, Public Works Office, City Chambers, Edin- 
burgh. : 

FrtritoneLtey.—For erection of farm buildings and altera- 
tions and additions to two existing houses on the Mission 
Hall Farm Estate, near Fillongley, for the Warwickshire 
County Council. Mr, A. C.. Bunch, F.R.1I.B.A., county 
architect, 27 Binswood Avenue, Leamington Spa. = 

Focurrw.—June 17.—For erection and completion of the 
transformer station, Fochriw, for the Gellygaer Urban Dis- 
trict Council. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. P. Jones Williams, 
erchitect, Council Offices, Hengoed. 

FRrance.—June 16.—For construction of twenty-three 
cemeteries in France for the Imperial War Graves Commis- 
sion. Tender forms, Contract 1921, to Secretary (Works 
Department), Imperial War Graves Commission, 82 Baker 
Street, London, W. 1. Tender forms ready June 20. 
Deposit, 15 guineas, returnable. 

GLENCRAIG, Fire.—June 20.—For the excavator and 
brickwork, carpenter and joiner, plumber, plaster, slater, 
glazier and painter works of types ‘‘ EH,” ‘‘ F,” and ‘‘G@ ”’— 
sixty houses in all—proposed to be erected at Glencraig site, 
Lochore, for the Kirkcaldy District Committee of the Fife 
County Council. Deposit £1 1s. Messrs. William William- 
son, F.R.I.B.A., and G. B. Deas, joint architects, Royal 
Bank Buildings, Kirkealdy. 

Griossop.—June 18. For taking down the present cook- 
house, &c., at the Poor-Law Institution and for rebuilding 
same, also for providing and fitting modern steam cooking 
apparatus therein, for the Guardians. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. 
C. F. V. Fenton, clerk, Poor-Law Offices, Glossop. 

GosBowEN.—June 15.—For erection of the Gobowen war 
memorial. Mr. H. P. Jones, architect, Wrekin House, 
Gobowen, Salop. 

GosrortH.—June 22.—For structural work required in 
connection with the installation of a pulverising plant. for 
house refuse at the Council’s North Depdt, Regent Pit, 
together with deposit shed and approach road. Mr. Nelson, 
A.M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor, Council Chambers, Gos- 
forth. 

Hate.—June 15.—For erecting and completion of twelve 
houses in pairs and for the construction of road and sewer 
work on the site at Halebarns (13 miles from Hales Station), 
for the Hale Urban District Council. Tenders may be for 
four, eight, or twelve houses. Send applications and £1 1s. 
deposit by June 15 to Mr. J. G, Whyatt, clerk, Council 
Offices, Hale, Cheshire. 

HATFIELD, NEAR DoncastER.—June 14.—For (a) erection 
of ten houses on the Low Bank site, ditto fourteen houses 
on the Bearswood Green site, ditto thirty-six houses on the 
Dunscroft site (all in the parish of Hatfield) ; (b) construc- 
tion of the necessary roads and sewers in connection there- 


with, for the Thorne Rural District Council. Deposit 
£2 2s. Messrs. F. Hopkinson & Co., Ltd., architects, 
Worksop. 


Henpon.—June 27.—For erection of fifty houses at 


Bittacy Hill, Mill Hill, N.W. 7, for the Hendon Urban 

District Council. Deposit £10 10s. Mr. A. O. Knight, 

me hee engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Hendon, 
.W. 4. 

Howpen.—June 24.—For erection of three pairs of par- 
lour houses at North Cave, for the Howden Rural District 
Council. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. S. Paper, architect, Market 
Place, Howden. 


bs 
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BEAUDEXOL 


SUPER WATER PAINT 
IN 40 STANDARD SHADES 


Other _ Reasons 
for Specifying. IT 


Beautiful 
Everlasting 
Artistic 

Uniform in shade 
Durable 
Economical 
Xcellently bound 
Obliterating 


Lustrous 


Ms 


EIGHT CHIMNEYS RECENTLY BUILT BY CUSTODIS, LTD. 


BROWN & CRITCHLEY, LTD., 


“Enquiries invited CUSTODIS, LTD., LENZIE, SCOTLAND. 
119 Victoria Street, Telegrams: Walpa, Lenzie. Telephone: Kirkintilloch 51]. 
LE enone vicois WESTMINSTER. S.W.1. 


j 


WHY BUY FOREIGN PENCILS? 


WOLFF'S “=~ 


Royal Sovereign = 


PENCILS ARE BRITISH MADE 


ra 


AND HOT 
WATER 
SUPPLIES. 
FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILD- 


ING, OFFICES, FACTORIES, &c. &c. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 


65, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1 


VENTILATION 


EXPERT ADVICE & ESTIMATES FREE 


ss 


i 


if 


ak 
Ns 


The finest Pencil in the World for Architects, Draughts- 
men, and General use because of its smoothnessand great 
durability. Made in all degrees by THE RoyAL SOVEREIGN 
Pencit Co. Lrp., Falcon Pencil Works, Battersea, 
S.W. Famous over 100 years. By appointment to 
H.M. the King. Price 6d. each. Sold by all Stationers. 


C lh. 
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All grades of highest quality 


WASHED SHARP SAND, 


SHINGLE, BALLAST. 


Immediate delivery by road on site in large or small quantities. 


JOHN BENNETT, 7 "Svsen"sn.i2*> 


Telephone: PUTNEY 2047. 
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Liskparp.—June 14.—For erection of thirty-two houses 
on Castle Park site, also for requisite road and sewerage 
work in connection therewith. Tenders should be separate. 
Tenders for houses will be accepted for the whole or any 
portion in pairs. Messrs. C. Truscott and Parkes-Lees, 
architects, Pensilva, Liskeard, or Fowey. 

Liuanercu.—June 20.—For erection of 202 houses at 
Llanerch, Llanelly, for the Corporation of Llanelly. Bills 
of quantities may be obtained from the Borough Surveyor. 
The contract will be let as a whole or in sections, in accord- 
ance with the decision of the Housing Committee. Con- 
tractors may tender for any number of houses. All con- 
tracts have to be completed on or before July 31, 1922. 
Contractors must state on their tenders the number of houses 
they undertake to complete before above-mentioned date. 
Deposit £2 2s. The Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, 
Llanelly. 

Locuorg, Fire.—June 20.—For the excavator and brick- 
work, carpenter and joiner, plumber, plasterer, slater, 
glazier and painter works of types A, B, D, and E, twenty- 
eight houses in all, proposed to be erected at Lochore site, 
for the Kirkcaldy District Committee of the Fife County 
Council. Deposit £1 1s. Messrs. William Williamson, 
F.R.I.B.A., and G. B. Deas, architects, Royal Bank Build- 
ings, Kirkealdy. 

Lonpon.—June 16.—For sundry painting work and re- 
pairs at the Southfield Road Council school; also for repairs 
to the tar paving at Beaumont Park and South Acton girls’ 
and infants’ school, and for erection of a temporary class- 
room in the playground at Southfield Road Council school, 
for the Acton Urban District Education Committee. The 
engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Acton, W. 3. 

Lonpon.—June 22.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board 
invite separate tenders for (1) T.S. ‘‘ Exmouth ”’ Infirmary, 
Westfield House, Grays, Essex, for the erection of two huts ; 
(2) High Wood, Brentwood, Essex, for erection of a hut and 
certain alterations; (3) Millfield, Rustington, near Little- 
hampton, Sussex, for certain alterations; (4) Charing Cross, 
S.W., for erection of a hut for night office; (5) North- 
Western Fever Hospital, Lawn Road, Hampstead, for 
general repairs. Deposit £1 for each work. Mr. T. Cooper, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E.,, Engineer-in-Chief, the office of 
the Board, Embankment, E.C. 4. 

Lymincton.—June 15.—The Town Council invite alter- 
native tenders for erection of fourteen houses at per pair, 
or in seven pairs, at Bath Road. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. J. 
Bevir, architect, St. Thomas’ Street, Lymington, Hants. 

Menar Briper.—June 20.—For erection of workmen’s 
dwellings from plans prepared by Mr. J. Owen, F.R.1.B.A., 
Menai Bridge, as follows, for the Anglesey (East) Joint 
Housing Board: Parish of Llangoed (Cae’r Eglwys), 8 
houses; parish of Llandegfan (Bachau), 16 houses; parish 
of Llanidan (Gegin Ddu), 12 houses; parish of Rhodogeidio 
(Llanerchymedd), 22 houses; also a separate tender for 12 
houses in case 22 houses are not proceeded with. The Board’s 
Office, 12 High Street, Menai Bridge. 

Rerrorp.—June 16.—For erection of a new post-office at 
Retford, Notts. Deposit £1 1s. The post-office at Retford 
and the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King 
Charles Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Rosstneton, Yorxs.—June 22.—The West Riding Edu- 
cation Committee invite tenders for the following works, 
viz.:—Krection of new school at Rossington (plasterer’s 
work). The West Riding Education Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

Rurrorp.—June 17.—For erection of additional build- 
ings at Rufford Hall Sanatorium, Rufford, Lancaster. 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. H. Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- 
dale Flace, Preston, and the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office 
of Works, King Charles Street, London, 8.W. 1. 

SADDLEWoRTH.—For the whole or any of the trades re- 
quired in the erection of thirty houses, Heathfields, Upper- 
mill, thirty houses, Hersforth, Greenfield, four houses, 
Delph Barn, for the Saddleworth Urban District Council. 
£1 1s. deposit. Messrs. Matley & Mills, architects, 
Court Chambers, Old Millgate, Manchester. 

SHEFFIELD.—June 18.—For supply of materials and works 
required in connection with alterations to existing founda- 
tions of No, 3 Turbo-Generator set at Neepsend Generating 
Station (Contract No. 295), for the Sheffield Corporation. 
Deposit £2 23. Mr eso Fedden, general manager and 
engineer, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

Wuirsy.—June 13.—For erection of types A and B cot- 
tages in pairs on the Gallows Close site, for the Urban Dis- 
trict Council. Send applications by June 13 to Mr. A. E. 
Young, architect, Council Offices, Flowergate, Whitby. 


YoRKSHIRE.—For repairs and renovations at the fol- 
lowing Council schools during the summer holidays, for 
the West Riding County Council Education Department, 
viz.: Kiveton Park, Dinnington, Laughton, N. and §. 
Anston, Woodhouse, Woodhouse West, Gleadless, Intake, 
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Brinsworth, Catcliffe, Dalton, Thrybergh, and external treat- _ ; 
ment of the huts at Thurcroft, Dinnington, and Maltby. 


Mr. 8. Abson, divisional clerk, Education Office, Woodhouse, 
Sheffield. 


TENDERS. 
CRAYFORD. 


For erection of houses, for the Crayford Urban District 
Council. Mr, W. F. Bickford, surveyor. 


Contract No. 1.—44 Parlour and Four Non-Parlour Type. 


Kearley, Ltd. . £90,697 0 0 = 
Trollope & Colls 52,936 0 0 
Griggs & Son . 50,526 0 0 
W. Moss & Sons 50,119 4 2 
Thomas & Edge . 49.532 0 0 
W. F. Blay, Ltd. 49,254 0 0 
Miskin & Sons . 48,655 0 0 | 
R. Ward & Co. . 48,240 0 0. 
G. H. Gunning. 47,848 0 0-4 
J. W. Ellingham 47,841 0 0 
Gazes . : : : 46,891 0 0 
Gay &, Cot —< : 45,156 0 0 
W. Pattinson & Son. 45,119 0 0 
Herbert Nichols, Ltd. . 44139 0 0 
A. L. & H. W. Chown* . 43,080 0 0 


Contract No. 2.—40 Parlour and 10 Non-Parlour Type. 


Kearley, Ltd. . £97,632 0 
Friday & Son . 56,212 18 
Trollope & Colls 54,676 0 
Griggs & Son . 53,551 10 
W. Moss & Sons 52,576 0 
Thomas and Edge 52,194 0 
W. F. Blay, Lid. 51,514 0 
J. W. Ellingham : : ; 50,743 0° 
Miskin & Sons . ; ; ; ae 50,380 0 0 
Walter Jones & Son . 48,894 17 
Charles Groom & Son 48,428 0 
W. Pattinson & Sons 47,913.00 
Gay-& CoT2-s : 47,015 14 
Herbert Nichols, Ltd. . 46,491 0 
A. L. & H. W. Chown* . 45,490 0 
Chandler ‘ ‘ ; - : 43,283 0 
Contract No. 3.—30 Parlour and 26 Non-Parlour Type. 
Kearley, Ltd. . £117,712 0 
D. H. Ebbutt . - 61,070 38 
Unit Censtruction Co. 60,094 0 
Griggs & Son . 57,561 5 
W. Moss & Sons 56,719 9 
W. F. Blay, Ltd. 56,587 0 
Thomas & Edge 56,044 0 
* Miskin & Sons . 55,088 0 
J. W. Ellingham 54,836 0 
Trollepe & Colls 54,676 0 
Walter Jones & Son. 52,509 18 
W. Pattinson & Sons 51,847 0 
Gaye® Cont sacs 4 51,416 6 
Herbert Nichols, Ltd. 50,039 0 
Somerville & Co.  . 3 48,908 0 
A. L. & H. W. Chown* . : d : 48,890 0 
H. Farrow, for whole number of houses. 169,260 0 


* Provisionally accepted subject to the 
proval. + Less 24 per cent. if whole tender accepted. 


OAKHAM. 
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Ministry’s ap- : 


For the erection of ten houses in Station Road, Oakham, — 


for the Town Council. . Mr. G. C. Wooldridge, surveyor, 
Oakham. 


Bowles & Son £8,166 0 
E. J. W. Wilson . 8,148 0 
A. Tate : : ; : 7,990 0 
‘¢ Interloc ’? Construction Co. 7,560 0 
J. Simpson 7,488 0 
J: Hibbitt = : 7,280 0 
Graham-Denney, Ltd. 7159 30s 
B. Cole A ; 8,057 0 
Clarke & Belton . : , ; F : 8,012 0 
Hiees & Sons, Oakham (accepted pro- 

visionally) : A 5 : : 6,730 0 
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SS UPPLEMENT—Pace 


ARTHUR FOULDS 


LIMITED, 


LYSAGHT’S 
“ORB” Brand 


Joinery Manufacturers. 


High-Class Work at Competitive Prices. 


GALVANIZED 
CORRUGATED 
SHEETS. 


Sheets bearing this brand are 
specially manufactured for 
use in the 


construction of 
PERMANENT BUILDINGS. 


They are given a heavy protective coating of zinc 
to ensure long service. 

Engineers and architects can rely upon these 
being the finest quality obtainable. 


SPENCER WORKS, HARBUT RD., 
ST. JOHN’S HILL, S.W. 11. 


Telephone; BATTERSEA 2268 
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Fabric 
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Manufactured by 


JOHN LYSAGHT, LIMITED, 


BRISTOL. 


oan 


ARE YOU BUILDING? 


Then, if you would avoid that highly contagious disease of wood 
(particularly the latter-day unseasoned wood) 


DRY ROT, 
SOLIGNUM! SOLIGNUM!! SOLIGNUM!!! 


every joist, every rafter, and every floor board, and so save maybe 
hundreds, at the cost of a few pounds. 


Full particulars will be sent on application to Major & Co. Ltd., Solignum 
Depot, 305 Borough High Street, London, S.E. 7, Manufacturers of 


WOOD PRESERVING STAIN. 


THERE ARE MANY WOOD PRESERVATIVES, BUT ONLY ONE ‘“‘SOLIGNUM.” 
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GUPrLEMENT—Pacp IT 


THE ARCHITECT 
FOUNDED 1869. — 
Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter,’’ 1885. 


‘Phe Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.”’ 
‘‘The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 


ee 


FRIDAY, JUNE 17, 1921. 


oo 

Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 
compelled to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous 


to that date 1s. each. 
a = eee 


TENDERS, &c. 


*.° As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, cke., st ts 
particularly requested that information of thts descrtp- 
tion be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. 
on Wednesdays. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—June 23.—For alterations Cambrian Hotel, 
Aberdare. Plans and specifications at Hotel or offices of 
Messrs. T. Roderick & Sons, architects, Clifton Street, 
Aberdare, where bills of quantities may be obtained. En- 
closed tenders to Mr. G. L. Pares, The Brewery, Rhymney, 
Mon., by above date. 

Barrow-In-FurnEss.—June 21.—For erection of shell- 
shop sub-station, for the Corporation. The Borough Engi- 
neer’s Office, Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 

Biyru.—For proposed extension of the Thomas Knight 
Memorial Hospital. Mr. G, Beatty, M.I.M.E., Green- 
holme, Ashington. 

Bretrorton, WorcesteR.—July 4.—For general repairs, 
external and internal painting, at following Council schools, 
for the Worcestershire Education Committee: Evesham 
district; Bretforton, Malvern district; Malvern Link, Red- 
ditch district; Crabbs Cross and Astwood Bank. Persons 
desirous of tendering for any of this work must forward 
their names to Mr. A. V. Rowe, architect, 38 Foregate 
Street, Worcester, by June 20, after which date particulars 
will be forwarded. 

CuatHam.—June 23.—For erection in the borough of a 
memorial cross in Cornish granite, for the Town Council. 
Mr. R. L. Honey, F.S.1., borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Chatham. 

Cueppar.—June 24.—For the construction of an engine- 
house and other works at Cheddar, for the Bristol Water- 
works Co. Deposit £3 3s. The office of the company at 
Telephone Avenue, Bristol, or Messrs. T. & C. Hawks'ey, 
civil engineers, 62 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 

Crewr.—June 27.—For erection of 195 houses on the 
Alton Street site, for the Corporation. Contractors may, 
if they so desire, tender for a smaller number of houses, 
and the above 195 houses have been allocated into portions 
of 18, 44, 107, and 142 houses. The houses tendered will 
be required to be completed by July 22, 1922. Deposit 
£2 2s. Mr. L. St. G. Wilkinson, M.Sc., “A’M.EC:E, 
borough engineer and surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Crewe. 

FattswortH.—July 2.—For erection and completion of 
100 brick houses at Lord Lane, Failsworth, first portion of 
Council’s housing scheme, comprising twenty blocks of two 
and fifteen blocks of four, all parlour type, with three 
bedrooms, together with drains, paths, fencing, &c., for the 
Failsworth Urban District Council. Contractors may tender 
for a portion (not less than one pair) or for the whole. 
Successful contractor must contract for completion of houses 
at dates to be specified, but not later than July 1922. Bills 
of quantities and forms of tender after June 20 on applica- 
tion, with deposit of £2 2s., at Clerk’s Dept., Town Hall, 
Failsworth. Drawings and forms of contract may be in- 
spected at offices of architect, Mr. G. H. Fletcher, 
L.R.1.B.A., 26 Corporation Street, Manchester. 

Farnpon.—June 25.—For erection of the Farndon War 
Memorial Hall. Plan and specification on application. 
Tenders by above date to Mr. E. W. Ince, Secretary, Farn- 
don, Chester. 

GosrortH.—June 22.—For structural work required in 
connection with the installation of a pulverising plant for 


~ Couneil. 


house refuse at the Council’s North Depét, Regent Pit, 
together with deposit shed and approach road. Mr. Nelson, 
A.M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor, Council Chambers, Gos- 
forth. 

Henpon.—June 27.—For-erection of fifty houses at 
Bittacy Hill, Mill Hill, N.W. 7, for the Hendon Urban 
District -Council. Deposit £10 10s. Mr. A. O. Knight, 
A.M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Hendon, 
N.W. 4. 

Hotswortuy, Drvon.—June 27.—For erection and com- 
pletion of sixty-eight houses in the parishes of Bridgerule, 
North Tamerton, Clawton, Tetcott, Ashwater, Halwill, 
Black Torrington, Bradford, Cookbury, Thornbury, Milton 
Damerell, West Putford, Pancrassweek, and Holsworthy 
Hamlets, for the Holsworthy Rural District Council. Con- 
tractors are invited to tender in sections, in pairs, or whole 
blocks, and to state the number of houses they are prepared 
to contract for at the tender price. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. 
M. V. Treleaven, M.S.A., F.I.A., architect, Bude, Corn- 
wa:l, and at the Council Offices, Station Road, Holsworthy. 

Hownen.—June 24.—For erection of three pairs of par-. 
lour houses at North Cave, for the Howden Rural District 
Council. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. §. Paper, architect, Market 
Place, Howden. 

Kirk Sanparty, Yorks. —June 22.—The West Riding 
Education Committee invite tenders for the following works 
at the Kirk Sandall temporary Council school: (1) instal- 
lation of electric light and (2) erection of folding partition. 
The West Riding Education Architect, County Hall, Wake- 
field. 

KnorrinGLteEy.—June 27.—For pulling down of certain 
properties and building of a new hotel in Gillygate, Ponte- 
fract, for Messrs. Carter’s Brewery Company, Knottingley. 
Send names to Mr. W. J. Tennant, architect and surveyor, 
Pontefract, by June 27. Deposit £2 2s., returned on receipt 
of a bona-fide tender. 

LancuamM, &c., Esspx.—June 28.—For erection of houses 
at Langham, four; Boxted, four; Little Tey, four; and 
Wormingford, four; for the Lexden and Winstree Rural 
District Council. Deposit £2 2s. The Housing Office, Bank 
Chambers, High Street, Co chester. 

LuanercH.—June 20.—For erection of 202 houses at 
Llanerch, Llanelly, for the Corporation of Llanelly. Bills 
of quantities may be obtained from the Borough Surveyor. 
The contract will be let as a whole or in sections, in accord- 
ance with the decision of the Housing Committee. Con- 
tractors may tender for any number of houses. Al] con- 
tracts have to be completed on or before July 31, 1922. 
Contractors must state on their tenders the number of houses 
they undertake to complete before above-mentioned date. 
Deposit £2 2s. The Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, 
Llanelly. ‘ 

Lecuorg, Fire.—June 20.—For the excavator and brick- 
work, carpenter and joiner, plumber, plasterer, slater, 
glazier and painter works of types A, B, D, and KE, twenty- 
eight houses in all, proposed to be erected at Lochore site, 
for the Kirkcaldy District Committee of the Fife County 
Deposit £1 1s. Messrs. William Williamson, 
F.R.I.B.A., and G. B, Deas, architects, Royal Bank Build- 
ings, Kirkcaldy. 

‘Lonpon.—June 22.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board 
invite separate tenders for (1) T.S. ‘‘ Exmouth ”’ Infirmary, 
Westfield House, Grays, Essex, for the erection of two huts; 
(2) High Wood, Brentwood, Essex, for erection of a hut and 
certain alterations; (3) Millfield, Rustington, near Little- 
hampton, Sussex, for certain alterations; (4) Charing Cross, 
S.W., for erection of a hut for night office; (5) North- 
Western Fever Hospital, Lawn Road, Hampstead, for 
general repairs. Deposit £1 for each work. Mr. T. Cooper, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., Engineer-in-Chief, the office of 
the Board, Embankment, E.C. 4. 


Lonpon.—J une 23.—For execution of re-decoration work 
and general repairs, &c., at their infirmary, Raine Street, 
E. 1, for the Guardians of St. George-in-the-East, London. 
Specification and forms of tender obtained upon application 
to Mr. R. M. Lochner, clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Raine 
Street, Old Gravel Lane, E. 1. 

MrrpitesBrouGH.—For erection of 300 houses at Garden 
Colony, Marton Grove, for the Housing Committee of the 
Corporation. Contractors desirous of tendering may do so 
for any multip'e of four, or the whole 300. Alternative 
tenders are asked for as follows: 300 B type (parlour, three 
bedrooms), 300 A type (non-parlour, three bedrooms), 300 
D type (non-parlour, two bedrooms). Mr. 8. EK. Burgess, 
M.1.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Municipal Build- 
ings, Middlesbrough. Mr. P. Kitchen, town clerk, Munici- 
pal Buildings, Widdlesbreugh hv June 30. 
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He Most srcienr W || LLOYDS BANK | 
VAUGHAN’S = LIMITED. 


Pe URE BITUMEN Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR-SMITH, Bart. 
DAMP-PROOF COURSES 


Made from Highest-Grade Materials. 
Extensively specified for Important 
Contracts, Housing Schemes, etc. 


Deputy-Chairman: 


J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD ST., E.C. 3. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS : 


ROOFING FELTS Sse tthe 
And at BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, LIVFRPOOL, MANCHE -TER, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


“REXOID ad AN SSEE LE SL Foreign Bills and Cheques are 


Yect roved Bill 
“DUREX” SMOOTH, FLEXIBLE. FELT FOR iit sh oe aoe at et ai : 4 
ROOFING AND SARKING. purchased. etters of Credit an 


“DURITE” SUPERIOR BITUMEN Circular Notes are issued, and 
UNDERSLATING, Etc. Foreign Currency Drafts, Tele- 
graphic Transfers, and _ Letter 


Payments, available in all parts 
For Samples, etc., apply to Manufacturers: of the world, can be obtained from 


H. R. VAUGHAN & CO. Ltd., the principal Branches. 
(Dept. A) Works: GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


Preston, Lancs, and Bishop Auckland. 


The Agency of Colonial and Foreign Banks is 
undertaken. 


=, “BASECO” PATENT BOILER. 


The finest Boiler made for Domestic Hot Water 
Supply and for Hot Water Heating with Radiators. 


ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED FOR EFFICIENCY 
AND ECONOMY. 


BURNS COAL, COKE, ANTHRACITE AND HOUSEHOLD REFUSE. 


British Invention and Manufacture. 
Through all Heating and Hot Water Engineers and Builders’ Merchants. 
, 3 
Patentees: O. BRUSTER & DE LAUNOIT, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, section | 
Sucers. to H. C. ROBOTTOM & CO. LONDON, E.C.3. 


\ 


All grades of highest quality 


WASHED SHARP SAND, 
SHINGLE, BALLAST. 


Immediate delivery by road on site in large or small quantities. 


JOHN BENNETT, 2 “SXEr"ey. 32" 


Telephone: PUTNEY 2047. 
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OtpHAM.—July 4.—For erection of a new sorting-office at 
Oldham, for His Majesty’s Works, &c. Deposit £1 1s. 
The District Surveyor, H.M. Office of Works, New Bridge 
Street, Manchester, or the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office 
of Works, King Charles Street, London, 8.W. 1. 

Purnysont.—June 24.—The Penybont Rural District 
Council invite tenders for :—(a) The construction of a road 
and sewer at Pencoed; (b) the construction of a retaining 
wall at Pencoed; (c) the erection of fifty houses at Pencoed ; 
(d) the erection of twelve houses at St. Bride’s Major’; in 
connection with their housing schemes at these places. 
Deposit £3 3s. for each contract. Mr. J. Simon Davies, 
F.S.1., surveyor, Penybont Offices, Quarella Road, Bridgend. 

Percy Marn.—June 27.—For re-building engine-shed 
and workshop, after fire, for the North-Kastern Railway Co. 
Mr. A. Pollard, the Company’s architect, Irving House, 
Westgate Road, Newcastle. 

Preston.—July 9.—For alterations and additions to the 
Rufford Sanatorium, for the Lancashire County Council. 
Plans may be seen and bills of quantities obtained at offices 
of County Architect, Mr. H. Littler, 16 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston, on payment of £2, returnable on receipt of bona- 
fide tender. Tender to be delivered before twelve noon on 
July 9, sealed and endorsed, to architect at above address. 

PortsmovutTH.—June 27.—The War Memorial Building 
Sub-Committee invite separate tenders for the following 
works at the Royal Portsmouth Hospital: (1) Pulling down 
old buildings and erecting a new archway and entrance from 
Commercial Road; (2) for carrying out extensive alterations 
and additions to the administrative buildings; (3) for a new 
corridor and small isolation ward. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. 
A. EK. Cogswell, architect, 25 Prudential Buildings, Ports- 
mouth. 

Rossrneton, YorKs.—June 22.—The West Riding Edu- 
cation Committee invite tenders for the following works, 
viz.:—KErection of new school at Rossington (plasterer’s 
work). The West Riding Education Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

West Hartzepoot.—June 27.—For alterations and 
additions to the received goods warehouse at West Hartle- 
pool, for the North-Eastern Railway Co. Plans and speci- 
fication seen on application at Stationmaster’s Office, West 
Hartlepool, and quantities and further information obtained 
from Mr. Arthur Pollard, the company’s architect, at York. 

Witts.—June 30.—For carrying out works in repairs 
and renovations, &c., at the following Council schools during 
the summer vacation, 1921, for the General Education Com- 
mittee of the Wilts County Council, in accordance with 
specifications prepared by the County Architect: Atworth ; 
Bromham ; Bremhill, Kast Tytherton ; Brinkworth ; Chippen- 
ham, Ivy Lane; Chippenham Westmead mixed and infants; 
Corsham Pickwick; Corsham Methuen; Corsham Neston; 
Corsham boys and infants; Castle Combe; Downton; Don- 
head St. Mary; Donhead Ludwell; Durrington infants; 
Edington and Kast Coulston; Great, Cheverell; Highworth 
mixed and infants; Idmiston; Luckington; Milton Lil- 
bourne; Melksham Lowbourne ; Pewsey mixed and infants; 
Purton ; Pewsey cookery; Rodbourne Cheney; Rodbourne 
Cheney Hayden; Ramsbury; Ramsbury Axford; Stratton 
St. Margaret; Upper and Lower Stratton boys and girls 
and infants; Shalbourne Oxenwood; Trowbridge Newtown ; 
Trowbridge Adcroft boys and girls and Margaret Stancombe ; 
Wanborough;) Wroughton girls and infants; Wootton 
Bassett ; Westwood-with-Iford ; West Dean and Warminster 
boys, girls, and infants Council schools. Mr. T. Walker, 
A.R.I.B.A., county architect, Trowbridge. 

Womsweitt.—June 27.—For erection of 386 houses on 
a site situfate in King’s Road, for the Urban District 
Council. Deposit £2. Mr. D. H. Roberts, M.S.A., archi- 
tect, Park Street, Wombwell, Yorks. 

WortHine.—July 14.—For erection in brick and con- 
crete blocks of sixty-eight houses in blocks of four of three 
different types on South Farm Road site, for the Corpora- 
tion: Type A, 24 houses in six blocks; type B, 12 houses 
in three blocks; type B1, 32 houses in eight blocks. Con- 
tractors may tender for all or any types. Bills of quantities 
and forms of tender forwarded on or about July 4 to be 
obtained from the architect, Mr. S. C. Phillips, housing 
surveyor, Municipal Offices, on payment of deposit £2 2s. 
for each set of quantities of each type, refunded on return 
of bill of quantities accompanied by a bona-fide tender. 


THE Guildford Town Council has accepted the tender of 
the London Building Guild to erect forty houses on the 


Se aa Park estate for £29,838, an average of £746 per 
ouse. 


TENDERS. 
ABINGDON. 


For erection of fifty houses in the borough. Messrs. West. 


& Son, architects, The Knowle, Abingdon. 


Winkworth & Winkworth, Ipswich . £46,973 3 
Guest & Goodall, Ltd., Sunninghill, Ascot 46,379 8 
Abingdon Associated Builders, Abingdon ~ 42,790 0 
Bartlett Bros., Witney . : ‘ ‘ 42,760 0 
S. Hutchins & Son, Oxford : 41,765 0 
The Unit Construction Co., London 41,530 0 
A. L. & H. W. Chown, Northampton 41,160 0 
Kingerlee & Sons, Oxford. : 39,900 0 
KE. Organ & Son, Oxford . 59,593 0 
Parnell & Clifford, Reading 38,804 0 
A. Cox & Son, Ltd., Abingdon 38,722 0 
Gay & Co., Ltd., London 38,250 0 
Hinkins & Frewin, Oxford : ' 87,500 0 
Benfield & Loxley, Oxford : : 37,184 0 
I. E. Billings & Co., Ltd:, Oxford . 36,000 0 
The Building and Public Works Construc- 

tion Co., Lid.; Swindon. : ; 34,255 12 


No announcement has been made as to acceptance of any — 


tender. 
BEXLEY. 


For thirty houses in Hartford Road, Bexley, for the Bexley 
Urban District Council. 
Thomas Knight, Sidcup . 
Ebbutt, Croydon ‘ 
Kennard, Sydenham 
Thomas & Edge, Woolwich 
Foster, Norwood Junction 
J. W. Ellingham, Dartford 


£32,782 
30,880 
29,896 
28,345 
28,033 
27,000 


oooocoo 
oooooo 


Winters, South Norwood : {=o 25,366 8 10 
W. B. Butler, Bexleyheath . ' 2 24,877 12 3 
It was decided that the tenders of Messrs. Ellingham, 


Butler, and Winters be forwarded to the Ministry with the — 


observations of the architect. 


CATERHAM. 


For erection of six houses on the Queen’s Park site, for the 


Urban District Council. 
C. H. Gipson, Lrp., Croydon (accepted) . 


GREATHAM. 


For erection of eight pairs of class A cottages (various types) 
at Greatham, for the Hartlepool Rural District Council. 
Mr. J. Blackwell, Union Offices, Harr Road, West 
Hartlepool, architect. Quantities by the architect. 

THompson & Son (accepted) . : « £12;810 0-9 


Arrrr hearing a deputation from Eston Urban Council, 
the Gisborough Rural Council has appointed a committee 
to deal with a proposal for town planning in an area where 
the boundaries of the two authorities join. It was stated 
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£5,370 0 0 


. 


that Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan & Co, had in view a project — 


which will comprise 1,250 houses. 


THERE was practically no private building in Poland — 


during 1920 owing to the high cost of wages and building © 


materials. The construction of several Government build- 


ings for the housing of Ministries and Government Depart- — 


ments was started upon, and a large number of buildings — 
which have been allocated to Ministries are being rebuilt. — 


According to a report from H.M. Legation, the housing — 
problem in Warsaw and other provincial towns is becoming — 


daily more serious, and is explained by the fact that Poland — 
is housing large numbers of refugees from Soviet Russia and — 


Niet 


is obliged to find accommodation for the Ministries and — 
Government Departments which have, and are being, created © 


since the establishment of the Polish State. 


The cost of — 


building in 1920 has altered very little from that in 1913. Bs 

THERE is stated to be a strong possibility that the — 
Government of Quebec will endeavour to develop the asbestos — 
industry in Quebec, so as to give employment, in the same ~ 


manner as the great paper and pulp business has been 


developed. About 85 per cent. of the asbestos supply of — 
The Government is considering — 


the world is in Quebec. 


whether asbestos can be worked to a certain state of manu-— 


with the wood position. Wood cut on Crown lands cannot 


mineral rights given. The development of an industrial 


facture, if not altogether. The situation is largely parallel 2 
be exported except as pulp or paper, and the asbestos comes 
from Crown property, the mines not being sold outright, but — 


od 


manufacturing business in asbestos would, it is calculated, — 


create a great and new industry in the province. 
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R.I.BA. CONFERENCE 
AT | 
MIDLAND ADELPHI HOTEL 


LIVERPOOL. 


The Attention of Architects is directed 
to the fact that the whole of the 


Hollow Fireproof Floors, Ferro-Concrete 
Staircases, Holbloc Sound and Fireproof 
Partitions | 


and the 


Groined Vaultings to ‘Terraces 

Also the whole of the French Stuc Plain 

and Decorative Plastering throughout 
with the exception of one room 


which was fixed by B. H. J. & Sons 


was executed by 


Messrs. BEN HENRY JOHNSON & SONS 


who were also responsible 
for portions of the 


Decorative Woodwork 


BEN 


Messrs. Johnson’s work 
in the erection of the 
Midland Adelphi Hotel 


comprised :— 


15 Acres Hollow Concrete 
Floors (averaging 12 in. 


thick). 


18 Miles Encasing Steel- 
work, Beams, and Stan- 
chions. 


42,000 Yards Hollow Con- 


crete Partitions. 


13,000 Yards Solid Par- 


tition. 


100,000 Yards Plastering, 
Walls and Ceilings. 


15 Miles Enriched and 
Plain Cornices. 


73 Miles Panel and Dado 
Moulds. 


600 Cubic Yards Concret- 
ing Staircases. 


All executed in record 
time! 


HENRY JOHNSON & SONS, 


Sole Proprietor: BEN HENRY JOHNSON. 


MEMBERS’ MANSIONS, 36 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1. 
STUDIO AND WORKS: 88a PARK HILL ROAD, HAMPSTEAD. 
LOCAL OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 38 HOPE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


To avoid disappointment Architects are asked to note that this Firm has no connection with any other 


Firm in the Trade. 


Telephones: VICTORIA 29°6. 
HAMPSTEAD 6057. 
LIVERPOOL ROYAL 2665. 


Telegrams : JOHN=ONIPLA, LONDON. 


HENJONIN, LIVERPOOL. 
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| THE ARCHITECT 
. FOUNDED 1869. 
Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter,”’ 1885. 


** The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
‘The Building Trade,’’ 1913. 


> 


FRIDAY, JUNE 24, 1921. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are 


compelled to give the following notice :— 
All numbers for the past twelve months Qd. each, previous 
to that date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 

As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
non-appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., it ts 
particularly requested that information of this descrip- 
tton be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. 
on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—July 8.—For alterations, adaptations, &c., 
to Oldmill Hospital, Aberdeen, for His Majesty’s Works, 
&c. Tenders are required for the whole work and not for 
separate trades. Deposit £1 1s. The Secretary, Joint (Dis- 
ablement) Committee, Northern Scotland, 40 Union Street, 
Aberdeen, or the Architect, H.M. Office of Works, 3 Par- 
liament Square, Edinburgh. 

Atrreton.—July 4.—For erection of fifty-four houses on 
the Mansfield Road site, Alfreton, and twenty houses at 
Swanwick, for the Alfreton Urban District Council. Mr. 
Bailey Deeping, architect, 12 Gluman Gate, Chesterfield. 

Atnwick.-—June 30.—For the conversion of the school 
premises into three workmen’s dwellings at the Alnwick 
Union Workhouse. Mr. H. W. Walton, clerk, Alnwick. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LynzE.—June 30.—For builders’ work in 
connection with the installation of a 6,000-k.w. generator 
for the Ashton-under-Lyne Corporation. Mr. 8. Stott, archi- 
tect, York Chambers, Yorkshire Street, Oldham. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LyNE.—July 4.—For erection of a monu- 
ment in Ashton-under-Lyne containing about 1,100 cubic 
feet of Portland stone, for the War Memorial Committee. 
Deposit £1 1s. Mr. P. Howard, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

Barxinc.—June 27.—For erection of a secondary school 
at Barking, for the Education Committee of the Essex 
County Council. Deposit £3 3s. Mr. J. T. Edwards, Tech- 
nical School, Barking, or Mr. J. Stuart, F.R.I.B.A., county 
architect, Old Court, Springfield, Chelmsford. 

BarnstEy.—July 1.—The West Riding Education Com- 
mittee invite tenders for erection and adaptation of Army 
hut at Barnsley grammar school. Mr. H. Wormald, 
A.R.I.B.A., county education architect, County Hall, Wake- 
field. 

Brccites.—July 4.—For twelve cottages to be erected on 
the St. Mary’s Road site at Beccles, for the Corporation. 
Deposit £2 2s. Mr. W. B. Forward, town clerk, Blyburgate, 
Beccles, or Mr. H. M. Cautley, architect, The Thoro’fare, 
Butter Market, Ipswich. 

Beiper.—For erection of twenty houses at Denby, on 
main road between Derby and Ripley, for the Belper Rural 
District Council. The committee will require the houses to 
be:completed and handed over in instalments. Mr. H. G. 
Smith, architect, 69 Loughborough Road, Nottingham, or 
Mr. R. C. Corden, surveyor, Belmont, Duffield, near Derby. 

Borton-on-DrARNE.—June 30.—For builders’, joiners’, 
plumbers’, plasterers’, slaters’ and ironfounders’ works in 
connection with proposed alterations and additions for Angel 
Hotel, Bolton-on-Dearne, for- the Melbourne Brewery Co., 
Ltd. Send applications by June 30 to Messys..Newbald & 
Hartley, architects and surveyors, 1 Barstow Square, Wake- 
field. 
BRIDGE, NEAR CantTrRBuRY.—J une 27.—For erection of one 
pair of cottages at Lower Hardres, two pairs at Chartham, 
and three pairs at. Wickhambreaux, for the Bridge Rural 
District Council. Deposit £2. Messrs. Jennings & Gray, 
architects, 4 St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

Darrretp, Yorxs.—July 1.—For erection of 149 houses 
at Millhouses, for the Darfield Urban District Council, 


viz. :—Type A—four_ pairs, 


one block of three, nineteen _ 


blocks of four; type B 3—twenty pairs, four blocks of three a 


type B 4—five pairs. Deposit £2 2s. 
tect, Wentworth, near Rotherham. 
Devizrs.—July 4.—For erection of the first section of the 
housing scheme, consisting of twenty-eight houses, on the 
Southbroom site, for the Town Couneil. 


Mr. H. Smith, archi- — 


Messrs. Harvey & — 


Wicks, architects, 5 Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. Deposit — 


£2 2s. Mr. J. T. Jackson, town clerk, Devizes. 


Dunrermirne.—July 4.—For the following works in con- | 


nection with the erection of twelve houses at Limekilns site, — 
adjacent to Limekilns School, for the Dunfermline District — 


Committee of the Fife County Council: (1) Excavator and_ 


brickwork ; (2) joiner, carpenter, and ironmongery work ; 
(3) slater and roughcast work ; (4) plumber work ; (5) plaster 
and concrete work; (6) glazier work. Deposit £1 1s. Mr. 
H. F. Hodge, District Engineer, County Buildings, Dun- 
fermline, or Messrs, Muirhead & Rutherford, architects, 
East Port, Dunfermline. ; 
Essw Vaix.—June 30.—For erection and conversion of 
four Army huts into dwellings at Waengoch district, Beau- 
fort Rise, for the Ebbw Vale Urban District Council. 
Deposit £2. Mr. P. I. Davies, housing architect, Council 
Offices, Ebbw Vale. BS 
Epinsurcu.—June 30.—For alterations and adaptations 
at Pilton Hospital, Edinburgh. Deposit £1 1s. 
tect, H.M. Office of Works, 3 Parliament Square, Edin- 
burgh. : 
Fattswortu.—July 2.—For erection and completion of 


100 brick houses at Lord Lane, Failsworth, first portion of 


Council’s housing scheme, comprising twenty blocks of two 
and fifteen blocks of four, all parlour type, with three 
bedrooms, together with drains, paths, fencing, &e., for the 
Failsworth Urban District Council. Contractors may tender 
for a portion (not less than one pair) or for the whole. 
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Successful contractor must contract for completion of houses ~ 


at dates to be specified, but not later than July 1922. Bills 
of quantities and forms of tender after June 20 on applica- 
tion, with deposit of £2 2s., at Clerk’s Dept., Town Hall, 
Failsworth. Drawings and forms of contract may be in- 
Spected at offices of architect, Mr. G. H. Fletcher, 
L.R.I.B.A., 26 Corporation Street, Manchester, 

Harwicu.—June 27.—For erection of the ‘“‘ New London 
Tavern,’’ Church Street, Harwich, for the Harwich, Doyer- 
court, and Parkeston Co-operative Society, Ltd. Send appli- 
cations and £2 2s, deposit by June 27 to Mr. H. R. Hooper, ' 
A.R.I.B.A., 13 Queen Street, Ipswich. 

Hastincs.—June 29.—For certain alterations and repairs 
at their Children’s Homes, 14 Edmund Road, and 121 Mount 
Pleasant Road, Hastings, for the Guardians. Mr. T. W. 
Elworthy, 81 London Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

Hemsworta, Yorxs.—July 4.—For erection and com- 
pletion of fifty-six dwelling-houses in connection with the 
Hemsworth-Barnsley Road (No. 2) housing scheme, for the 
Urban District Council. Deposit £1.15. Mr. Boa 
Richardson, architect, Field Road, Brierley. 

Horncastie.—July 4.—For alterations, repairs, and new 
building in connection with the adaptation of Horncastle 
Dispensary as a cottage hospital, for the War Memorial 
Committee. Mr, F. Weeber, Foundry Street, Horncastle. 

Huppersrietp.—July 4.—For erection of forty-six work- 
men’s dwellings (three blocks of six houses each and seven 
blocks of four houses each) on the Grove Place site, Long 
Lane, Dalton, Huddersfield, for the Corporation. Mr, H. 
Sutcliffe, borough architect, 1 Peel Street, Huddersfield. 

Kereuiey.—July 1.—For the masons’ and joiners’ work 
on'y in twenty-six scullery houses to be erected on the 
Broomhill estate. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Keighley. 

KNotrrneLEy.—June 27.—For pulling down of certain 
properties and building of a new hotel in Gillygate, Ponte- 
fract, for Messrs. Carter’s Brewery Company, Knottingley. 
Send names to Mr. -W. J. Tennant, architect and surveyor, 
Pontefract, by June 27. Deposit £2 2s., returned on receipt 
of a bona-fide tender. 

Lancuam, &c., Essex.—June 28.—For erection of houses 
at Langham, four; Boxted, four; Little Tey, four; and 
Wormingford, four; for the Lexden and Winstree Rural 
District Council. Deposit £2 2s. The Housing Office, Bank 
Chambers, High Street, Colchester. 

Luanpovery.—June 30.—-For erection of ten houses on 
the following sites, for the Llandovery Rural District Coun- 
cil:—_Llanfairarybryn site, near Bethel Chapel, Cynghordy, 
two houses; Ynysau site, Pumpsaint, two houses; Pen-rhen- 
efail site, Pumpsaint, two houses; Llanwrda site, four 
houses. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. E. El. Lewis, architect, 
Lampeter. 
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Enquiries invited. CS U STO D | Ss) ap D a 
ry 119 Victoria Street, 
EE te se tocomus Sowes WESTMINSTER. S.W.1 


AND HOT 
WATER 
SUPPLIES. 
FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILD- 


ING, OFFICES, FACTORIES, &c. &c. 
CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 


65, Southwark Street, London, S.£. 1 


VENTILATION 


EXPERT ADVICE & ESTIMATES FREE 


1’ LACKLEAD: 
6d. each, 5/6 doz 
COPYING: 

4d. each, 3/9 dos. 


Architects 
¢ Builders 


oy Y oy all Stationers & 


Drawing Office Si, Uppliers 


"VENUS" Lower Clapton Road E.5. 


ASPHALTE 


Send your inquiries to: 
F. J. L. ROBERTSON, 
22 Oakdale Road, 
Streatham, S.W. 16. 


Telephone: STREATHAM 1044, 


Quotations given for Work in Gown or Country. 
Also BITUMEN DAMPCOLRSES, RO-FING FELTS, Etc., Etc. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


Architectural & Technical Photographers, 
7, cee > eNO Wee. Os floor). 


SPECIALIST 


PTT CLEC LLC AUC Vunitennanaaa 


in i» BLINDS 


OTL 


VOC 


DUTT ECE eC RELL ER VOU 


SEs 


TAKEN AND PROOFS 

DELIVERED SAME 

DAY. PRICE LISTS 

& ESTIMATES FREE 
Established 1862. 

TEL EPHONE 4258 CENT RAL 


ALBERT J. SHINGLETON 


118 HIGH ST., KENSINGTON, LONDON, W 


TELEGRAMS: “Biinps, Kens, Lonpon.” 
TELEPHONE: 357 WESTERN. 


Plans Prepared and Estimates given for Blinds 
to Architects’ Special Requirements. 
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Loor, CorNnwatu.—June 29.—-For erection of twelve 
houses (parlour type), four on Beech Terrace site and eight 
on site at Hannafore, for the Looe Urban District Council. 
Mr. C. W. Parkes Lees, L.S.A., architect and surveyor, 
Fowey. P 

Lonpon.— July 1.—-For erection of fifty-two maisonettes 
on the Latchmere estate, and four maisonettes in Savona 
Street, for the Battersea Borough Council.—Five shillings 
per part will be payable for quantities, returnable on receipt 
of tender. The Council may accept a tender for the whole 
or for either:—(a) two houses, each containing two three- 
roomed dwellings, Savona Street; (b) eight houses, each con- 
taining two four-roomed dwellings, Latchmere estate; (c) 
eighteen houses, each containing two three-roomed dwellings, 
Latchmere estate. Myr. EK. Austin, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Battersea, S.W. 11. 

Macor.—July 1.—For the erection of houses in their 
district, as follows, for the Magor Rural District Council: 
Llangattuck, 14 houses, B class, in pairs; Christchurch, site 
No. 1, 10 houses, A class, in pairs, site No. 2, 6 houses, 
A class, in pairs, site No, 35, 10 houses, A class, in pairs; 
Langstone, 2 houses, A class; Kemeys Inferior, 2 houses, 
A class; Lianvaches, 4 houses, A class, in pairs; Magor, 
8 houses, A class, in pairs; Bishton, 2 houses, A class. 
Applcants may tender for all or any of the houses, and 
should state the site or sites for which they desire to tender, 
Messrs. Thomas & Morgan & Partners, architects, 23 Gelli- 
wastad Road, Pontypridd, or Mr. W. Dowler, clerk, Union 
Offices, Queen’s Hill, Newport, Mon. 

Matitock.—June 30.—For erection of fourteen type C 
and eight type B houses on the Lyn Holmes housing site, 
for the Matlock Urban District Council. Contractors may 
tender for ten type C houses, four type C, eight type B, 
or for the whole twenty-two. Deposit 10s. Mr. J. Simpson, 
architect, Town Hall, Matlock. 

Miititom.—July 3.—For rection of twenty-five houses on 
the Moor Road site, for the Millom Urban District Council. 
Mr. H. T. Fowler, A.R.I.B.A., 6 Cornwallis Street, Barrow, 
or the Surveyor, Market Square, Millom, Cumberland. 

Nratu.—July 2.—For erection of forty-eight houses in 
brickwork under the housing scheme, chiefly roadside front- 
ages, at Cilfrew—ten houses in blocks of two, type B; Cry- 
nant—eighteen houses in blocks of two, type B; and Seven 
Sisters—twenty houses in blocks of two, type B, for the Neath 
Rural District Council. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. D. M. Davies, 
M.I.M., and C.E., M.S.A., engineer and architect, Council 
Offices, Neath. 

Newport, Satop.—June 30.—For taking down a large 
Y.M.C.A. building at Tern Hill, near Market Drayton, and 
for re-erection of same at Edgmond, Newport, Salop. Mr. 
J. H. Ward, 5 Granville Villas, Newport, Salop. 

Ocwrn.—July 1.—For erection of the following houses, 
for the Ogwen Rural District Council: Eight houses on 
Henraes Farm site (main road), Aber; ten houses on Tynlon 
Field, Gelli, Tregarth; eight houses on Cae Gwigin site, 
Tal y Bont; eight houses on Pentrefield, Penrhosgarnedd. 
Deposit £2 2s. Mr. J. Hughes Roberts, clerk to the Council, 
Tanyfynwent Offices, Bangor. 

O.pHam.—July 4.—For erection of a new sorting-office at 
Oldham, for His Majesty’s Works, &¢.. Deposit £1 1s. 
The District Surveyor, H.M. Office of Works, New Bridge 
Street, Manchester, or the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office 
of Works, King Charles Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Parcuam.—July 4.—For erection of twelve houses at 
Carden Avenue, Patcham, under their assisted housing 
schemes, for the Steyning Hast Rural District Council. 
meg £1 1s. The Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, South- 
wick. 

Prnartu.—For erection of thirty-two B class houses, in 
pairs, at Cornerswell Gardens, Penarth, for the Penarth 
Public Utility (Housing) Society, Ltd. Mr. A. C. Huffell, 
architect and surveyor, Lloyds Bank Chambers, Windsor 
Road, Penarth. 

SHEFFIELD.—For any or all trades required in erection 
of a new picture theatre in Sheffield. Mr. P. A. Hinchliffe, 
F.R.I.B.A., 14 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

Swinpon.—June 27.—For erection and completion of 100 
houses (50 type B and 50 type D) on the Hurst Farm estate, 
for the Corporation. Deposit £1 1s. Tenders to be for 
twenty-five houses of each type. The Borough Surveyor, 
54 Regent Circus, Swindon. 

_ Wattaszy, Cuzsuire.—June 30.—For extensions at the 
Victoria Central Hospital war memorial, comprising new 
children s wards, laundry block, and sundry additions. 
Send applications by June 30 to Messrs. Briggs & Thornley, 
architects, Royal Liver Buildings, Liverpool. 
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WestToNn-suPER-MareE.—For erection of twenty houses on _ 


a level site, for the Urban District Council. 


Mar: “ES sae 


Brown, engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Weston-super- — 


Mare. 


TENDERS. _ 
DUBLIN. 


For the erection of sixty concrete block dwellings of three — 


types on the southern section of the Fairbrothers’ Fie'ds 
area, for the Corporation. 


McNally & Co. £77,460 0 
Louis Monks . 72,615 0 
Richard Gough 3 70,714 0 
J. & W. Beckett, Ltd. 69,237 0 
J. & R. Thompson, Ltd. . 63,479 0 
Municipal Workshops* 63,197 0 
H. & J. Martin, Ditdt: i : : 61,782 0 
Building Trades Guild, Ltd.* . 3 ; 61,744 0 


S19 O1OoO Co 


Tha 


* These tenders are on a schedule which omits the proyi- — 


sion of plant, insurance, &c. 


LOUGHTON. 


For the erection of houses on the Habgood estate (second 
part), for the Loughton Urban District Council. Mr. 
H. White, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Loughton, % 


Two blocks Class A—eight houses. 


EK. A, Russell £6,500 
S. Shaw ©. : ; 6,400 
Stevens, Horlock Co. . : ; : : 6,162 
Warriner & Herd .. : : : , 6,117 1 
C. J. Smith : : : : : 6,114 
West & Brookes 5,592 


HK. Roome & Co. 
F. M. Miles 
W. Jones & Sons 
A. Fairhead & Son 
A, Monk : 
C. Miskin & Sons 
J. Oram & Son *. 
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Two pairs Class B. 


R.. & J: Tiriscotioae i ; : . £3,629 13 
E. A, Russell : : ; : F 3,600 0 
Warriner & Herd 3,585 17. 
C, J. Smith 3,572 7 
West & Brookes 3,360 0 
S. Shaw : 3,300 0 
W. Jones & Sons. 3,291 8 
Stevens, Horlock Co. . 3,286 0 
E. Roome & Co. 3,284 0 
C. Miskin & Sons 3,249 0 
A. Monk . : : 3,247 0 
A. Fairhead & Son . 3,223 0 
F, M. Miles 3,188 0 
J. Oram & Son * : ; 3,100 0 
Seven pairs Class B. ’ 
C. J. Smith £12,077 13 4 
Warriner & Herd 12,066 3 10 
Stevens, Horlock Co. . 11,578 Oa 
S. Shaw ‘ 11,550 0 0 
W. Jones & Sons 11,220 5 5 
K. Roome & Co. . 11,158 0 0 
West & Brookes . 11,130 0 0 
F. M. Miles 11,130 0 0 
A. Monk : 10,960 0 0 
‘ C. Miskin & Sons 10,885 0 0 
A. Fairhead & Son 10,875 0-0 
J. Oram & Son* ; : 10,500 0 0 
Four pairs Class B2, 
Warriner & Herd ; £6,960 19 
J, es . Daan 6,730 0 
C. J. Smith . 6,693 14 
S. Shaw ‘ 6,600 0 
West & Brookes . 6,392 0 
F, M. Miles 6,344 0 
E. Roome & Co. . 6,236 0 
W. Jones & Sons. ; 6,225 1 
Stevens, Horlock Co. . 6,160 0 
A. Fairhead & Son 6,120.05 
A, Monk . : 6,093 0 
C. Miskin & Sons 5,905 0 
J. Oram & Son * 5,700 0 


* Recommended for approval to the Ministry of Health. 
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UPPLEMENT— L’AGE 


JONATHAN LONGBOTHAM & SONS, Ltd. 


DRY ENGLISH OAK CILLS. 
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English and Foreign Timber Merchants 


ASH AND OAK: PLANKING. Alsoat LONDON, 
FOREIGN DEALS, BATTENS Carbon Chambers, © BIRMINGHAM, 
AND BOARDS, WOOD WOOL. Waters tanemchetreldt SE OUCESTER. 


HYDRAULIC & STEVENS Ltd. 


(Late Archibald Smith & Stevens.) 


Liit S ; ELECTRIC & | SMITH, MAJOR 
an 


We are one of the oldest esta- BATTERSEA, LONDON, and 


e 
blished makers in London. Abbey Works, NORTHAMPTON. 
Before placing your order, . eS ee ee eee 
may we submit Estimates > eS ee a ee re ae 


| Agents in all the ‘Principal “Gowns. 


WEST LONDON TIMBER & MOULDING CO. LTD. 


TIMBER MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS 


of all kinds of 


: Telegrams ; 

~ UPRIGHTLY 

| GUNNERS, 
gate LONDON 


MAGNOLIA HOUSE. STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN. CHISWICK, W.4 


COMPLETE SCHEMES submitted free for every 
description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, 
Greenhouses, &c. 

Particulars on application. 

Tel. No. Leeds 26356. Telegrams: “ Drying, Leeds.” 


Vincent Roberts & Co., Charmouth Street, Leeds. 


CHO OL, LUBNGURE 


DESKS & SCHOOL FITTINGS TO 

SUIT ALL REQUIREMENTS, 

MATERIALS & WORKMANSHIP 
GUARANTEED. 


DESKS SUPPLIED TO: 
ETON, RUGBY AND WESTMINSTER SCHOOLS, 
| ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGES, DARTMOUTH, OSBORNE 
AND GREENWICH, 
CHELTENHAM LADIES’ AN AEN DOWNSIDE COLLEGE, 
DESK AS SUPPLIED TO ROYAL 
& NAVAL COLLECE 


Telephone No.: 
CHISWICK 
: TASHA 
(2 lines) 
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GuUPPLEMENT—Pacs VI : “ 


CURRENT LONDON PRICES. 


[CopyRIcHr. } ) : 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. PAVIOR. 
Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of contract From = —Per Yard Super.———-,. 
; for darian of contract pa 5 eae f } £7 per week : lin. l}in, = fin, = In. Sin; 
Oement and sand... Sw. ee 46 50 5/3 6/0: ee 
Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over Granolithic oe as ez Seyi 6/4 7/0 8/2 _- 
whole amount of general building contract see a 1% Asphalte ep eas cd ... 15/0 wats = a =e 
Tar mac ots "= sieart ey siete eee — _ 6/0 70. ; 
Allow tor insurance against fire, ditto ret PES ae $% 
Allow for water, ditto aia Ks 8a Ae Be 4 #% MASON. 
Per Foot Oube— = 
Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees : Templates Thresholds . Sills 
For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 30/0 York stone and al! labours and mortar 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area ... 3.2 ane 2/6 in hoisting and fixing ... Se 21/0 23/0 33/0 
Add for every additional storey in height ... Sos aoe 5/0 Stairs 
Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Act, } ith of the above Artificial stone ... aa “5 ea 11/6 10/6 13/6 
1905—the greater of these alternatives ane - fees or £1 1s, To Blevations generally 
Allow for supervision of plastering aoe ves 5/0 Portland stone and all labours of usual character PEE 28/0 
Allow for filling {n trenches within three feet ‘of a building 5/0 Bath stone ditto see an os ou eis ‘14/0 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 
London, as Regulations a ees ee 53 say £10 CARPENTER. 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils aos ore ees say £1 Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. ... Jp: =e a 7/0 


Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. aS aes from £560 Centreing to beams, per yard super. as aes ao eee 14/0, 
Centres to arches, per foot super. ... ee a aie red 2/6 - 
Per Foot Run = 
Hoarding complete = ees ; 7/0 Plates Floors Roofs Trusses 
Planked gangway with narizall eerie a ats Ms 6/0 Fir framed in earppntor 8 work, per ft.cube 6/6 8/0 8/3 11/0 
P 5 Occ 55 Rae faa 70/0 Pt Sa rn ; 
sine eT Fs 9 a = a Re per square ' Zin, lin, 1}in, 
Z WE ia Ty Baal al eee ee Se Deal close boarding vis oe 50/0 60/0 
eer “Foot? Oube * Battening for slates Se awe ara ose H BIO 14/0 15/0 
Needling-strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and Roofing felt, lapped and laid ee _ S 17/0 to 26/0 
waste in erection and removal as ee ey. aay 9/0 


Gutter boards and bearers, per foot super. ... ae ous Ace 1/6 


Per Ft. super reduced—, 
In small In considerable 


DEMOLITION quantities quantities : 
Pull down brickwork mas Secure de 3id. JOINER. : 
Add, if in very small quantities not exceeding 2) ft. 94. Per square fin. in, lin. jin, 
Adé for filling baskets with debris and running same out Deal plain-edzed flooring... co _ 52/0 62/0 
to carts . = 41d. $id. Deal tongued and ee avin _— — 60/0 © 71/0 
Add \t debris baa to , faled or lowered tie peoand. mR, 31d. Usually dropped Deal matching .. ae me geenusD1Y0 60/0 77/0 90/0 
Add for cart wh ts 128, 1 dload .... 7d. 7d. R 
ial Sica oe por ls yare-joe aS a a Sashes, per foot super. 1jin. 2in, 
Olean and stack old bricks vss eee nee nee 28/0 per thousand Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares scomaeens 2/6 2/8 
Hack off old plaster one a5 wee and ae 1/5 per sq. yard. 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small © Normal Large 
EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS. Deal. cdsad eames lin linings, 1}in. 
-———Per Yard Oube——~ pulley styles, 2in. sashes in squares, 
oe 6 eae 12ft. ek Ze oak sill, double hung with pulleys, ‘ 
Excavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and cart ines and weights coe wee | 15/0 7/0 - 4/6 ~ 4/0 
away see AGC a5 ane Soe eye 25/4 1/3 é : 
Planking and strutting soe Une ti peticlbices Cds sDer toobisuper: 3 ete on a ’ 
Planking, strutting and shoring ... ses ee eG) = Doors, per foot super. Panel - Panel - Panel Panel 
——— Square frame, both sides doors vee «= 2 OF 3/2 3/6 3/10 | 
See ethane 1to6 1.2.4 Holsting Add for each side moulded ... ... 4d. 6a. 6d, 8d. : 
and cement and ballas Sa Ag! ; ‘ ; 
Conerete@ia taunaatines HU Lege 68/2 56 Add for each side bead butt aan - OR 54d. 744. 104, 
Add if in ground floors... “er aoe Rceeearaahe 4,3 5/6 Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany will cost three times as much exclusive 
Add if in beams or lintels... ues ae Re A €/4 5.6 of polishing. If in teak add 10% in addition. a f 
--Earthenware— -——Iron ——, Staircase. E 
; din, 6in. 4 in, 6in, 1} Deal tread, lin, riser, fixed complete, per foot super.... ss. 3/0 
Tested apse: drains jointed in coment 2in. Deal strings, per foot super. ake ae Kec at wae 2/6 
or standard iron draing jointed in lead, Housing steps to strings, each :.. ... © 1.0 1, ass | eee eee 1/0 
per foot run . as See Rey O 3/10 6/2 9/5 B 
Extra only for bends, each Re rook, Me 6/0 15/0 25/0 -———Per Foot Oube——— 
Ditto, for junctions, each sacme mtn gi4]/6 6/6 24/6 38/0 ; Very Small Small Large 
Gullies, including concrete surround and Mahogany French-polished handraii res «o- 120/0 4 85,0 70/0 
iron grating, each ... re see ee0/0 26/0 55/0 74/0 Add if ramped nee “po ae «. 240 03 170 0 140/0 
Add \t wreathed : ... 4800 340.01 280.0 
BRICKWORK (Exelusive of Pointing). iain iin 
r- Per Rod Reduced : / 
nate teen a Wicitons Stocks ewes Deal balusters, housed each end, each wee aS oven FLID 1/11 
u n te) me mortar awe «. 941/0 1171/0 1600/0 
; 3 by 3 34 by 34 4 by 4 
” » Cement mortar... ... 1004/0 1263/0 1693/0 Deal newels, per foot run... ie eae Breed 1/7 2/0 
-—Per Foot Super.—, ? : i 
Damp course. Horizontal ET ak Deal Super. Sundries lin, l}in. ljin. . 
Two courses of slates in cement so 1/2 1/6 Deal shelves or divisions .,, ae, ves ee. 1/8} 1/11 3/3 
3-In. asphalte see pee he was 1/3 1/8 Deal shelves, cross-tongued Ce pase Linea eR LOE 2/1 2/4 
——Per Foot Super. Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3§ times value of Aeal, exclusive of polishing, Teck 
a Flemish English same as oak plus 10%. 
acings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the facing sy : ar bie eae! moulded and backings and grounds 2/3 - 9/4 4/1 
bricks over the common trick basis ... hd. 3d, plus 10% Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings 2/4 Pane i; are 2/8 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany =3} times value of deal, exclusive of 
Weather joint in cement Me 3h. polishing. Teak same as oak plus 10%. : i 
Flat joint In cement (streck) and lime whiting .. ae 2d. = ; =a== : 5 
m——— Sectional Area——————_-, i 
ARCHES Fillets, rails and frames, lin. 2in. 4in. Gin. Qin, 12in, 14{n, lein. 
Ext 2 Deal, wrot and fixed, including mitres 28d. 4d. 6}d. 9d. 1/1 1/6 1/7% 1/20 
pelahea ee eee brickwork Per Ft. Super. —_ Deal, wrot fixed and moulded . 3d. 44d, 73d. 10$0.1/23 1/7 1/10 2A 
i rye ‘ ck rings of bricke oi same class as common brickwork ... 1/0 Deal, wrot, moulded, rebate¢, framed 
of superior bricks for ever 7/6 per thousand additional cost 1d. and fixed see wee wee = BRA, 11d. 1/3 1/7 10 208 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints... See ye 7/6 ; : ‘ ‘ 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks. Per Ft. Ron Fillets, mouldings and frames in oak or mahogany will cost 32 times their value in 
Allow for every 58. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the : deal, exclusive of polishing, or if in teak the same as oak plus 10% in addition, | 
common basis price eee * nee see ae td: plus 10% | OlROULAR WORK: Add to the price of similar straight work one third for every 


Double tile creasing and cement fillets an? pointing to 9-in. wall 1/4 eighth of an inch rise on a foot chord line. 
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SUPPLEMENT—PaGeE V. 


Oe 


REDUCE THE COST AND INCREASE 


BARRETT SPECIFICATION 


FOR FLAT ROOFS. 


Sole Contractors : 


SPRAGUE-HAYCOCK’S 


(PRINTERS) LIMITED 


“INK -PHOTO” PROCESS 
is unrivalled for the Reproduction 
of Architectural Drawings. 

For over sixty years the Plates 
published in “‘ The Architect ’’ have 
been printed by this process. 

NOTE ONLY ADDRESS :— 
69 & 70 Dean St., Soho, London, W.1. 


Telephone: Gerrard 1802; 


SECURITY 


, §45 Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Head Offices : 155 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 


Chief Administration— 

5 & 7 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
BURGLARY. ACCIDENTS. MOTOR CARS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. MARINE. 


Insurance against BOILER EXPLOSION and 
ENGINE BREAKDOWN. 


NO CURE, NO PAY 


WE REPAIR DRAINS 
WITHOUT REMOVAL 
OF FLOORS, etc., and 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


“i))) Ohimmeys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 
Telegrams: ‘' | URSE. NOTTINGHAM." 


OAKEY’S GLASS PAPER. 


Flint Paper and Cloth, Emery Cloth and Paper, Putty Powder, Snake Stone, Second Grit, 
Glass Cloth, Black Lead, Pumice-stone, &c. — Polishing Lap for Marble Masons. — 


FLINT AND GARNET PAPER IN ROLLS 


50 yards long by 18in., 20in., 24in., 30in., 36in., 40in., 42in., and 
48in. wide. Andin Sheets, Discs, Strips and Bands of various sizes. 


“WELLINGTON” EMERY WHEELS. 


——————  —————  —— 
WELLINGTON EMERY & BLACK LEAD MILLS, Westminster Bridge Rd.. LONDON, S:Eas 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind-proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 
in COPPER 


ROOFING or ZINC. 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. 


AND DESIGNS FREE 


guarantee them sound and 
watertight. 


Reliance Drain Repairing Co. Ld. 
Drainage Contractors, 

9 Lonsdale Chambers, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 


ESTIMATES 


BRABYS 


EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W. 1, and branches. 


Established 1839. 


OF YOUR BUILDINGS BY ADOPTING OUR 


: 20 YEARS’ GUARANTEE. 
NORTHERN ASPHALT CO., CARDIGAN. ROAD, LEEDS. 


THE EFFICIENCY 
PRINCIPLE 


| ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


THERWELL, SCOTLA 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 


£10,051,4799 Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908, 


LONDON OFFICE: S.We 


KINNEAR 


PATENT STEEL ROLLING 


SHUTTERS 


9 VICTORIA ST, 


Car and Bus Depots, 
Generating Stations, 
Boiler Houses, 


Harbour Warehouses 
Core Ovens, 
Garages, and 

Entrances Generally. 


On Admiralty, War Office and other Lists. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON 


Radnor Works, TWICKENHAM 


GLASGOW: MANCHESTER: 
121 West George St. 90 Deansgate. 


FOR 


Architectural Castings 
and Ironwork 


Send Inquiries to 
W. A. BAKER & CO. (1910), 
NEWPORT, MON. 


LTD. 


IT PAYS 


TO EMPLOY A BROKER FOR ALL INSURANCES 


SHERWELL’S NEPHEWS 


Incorporated Insurance Brckers 


8 QUEEN ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone No.: CITY 7482. 


MARSHALL & C0. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W, 


Telephone No, 136 Hammersmith. 


es ae 
weal 
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GUPPLEMENT—PaGcs VIII 


CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[CopyRIGHT. ] 
JOINER—Continued. SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded ROOFING Ga Square——, 
Groove ‘Bead Moulding Heel or 3 ; ; Nie gee ountess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 24in. lap, with two composition nails 

Bead Nosing Girth Plugging to each Hate gun oo; ces oad” eeu) gp aus 99/0 

——— Per Foot Run — a) Add for every }in. additional lap... ..., senna 1/6 18 

Labonr, only. toc.0-aaitan © aceani me aes 1d. 4d, 2d. Add for copper nails oe) saa irae i aceee SCe 3/3 3/6 


——Labour and Screws only Fixing Best selected green Westmorland slates laid to a 3in. lap, with copper nails 182/0 


—— pias 

F ’ 

Ba d Furniture Oasement: Grip Spring ; ; ’ : 
Bolts Bolte Barwasts Rim Mortice Oupbaard’ Stays Fasteners HandlesOatches Asbestos slates laid to a Jin. lap, with compo. nails 4. eases 85/0 


1/3 2/6 1/6 2/9 6/0 2/0 1/4 1/4 1/3 1/4 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers eee 1465/0 
Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in every fourth course nailed ; 
PLUMBER. with two galv. iron nails a Sie a ap oe ay woe 120/08 ¢ 
-———Per 0wt. —. —5, Add for vertical work —..., ss. sen, ses pau ag 
Flashings —_4dd for circular on face in elevation ...  ... eas 7” abe Nletiens Dee 
Se a eee Ad@ for circular on plan, according to radius .., cea oa wee coe 40% 
Milled lead andlaying 4. ve nee ee DI eS Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius 66$% 
= Per Foot Run _ — Each <> ian Per Foot Run 
Rattng Serial beg ao nates ou sapere Outtings— Eaves eee eee eee eee oes ..  Equall foot super. 
43d. 3/3 6d. 1/3 6/6 2/6 “=, Edges and abutments, ix sae ws Equal 3 ees super, 
= ia E Per Foot Run Sener Ridge tiling ... ess vai ae 5 bea a /6 
din, fin. lin, ljin. din. 2in. Shin. 4in, Fixing soakers .., = ee = a A 7 9d. per dozen 
Lead service vee 1/8 2/1 2/7 3/3 37 4/6 — = ON: 
Leadwaste .., 1/6 Wil 2/3 2/8 él 80 — va SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
Lead soil sot Tg Ph ee a ae ge gee ee eee 
Le E ee a ——= = ¥ land Per Owt.————— 
oe Each ——$ —_—_—_———_, E Up to Above 
Egg joints.., we 3/9 4,0 48 5/4 6/10 8/6 12/0 13/6 : 1st Floor 1st Floor 
Branch joints .,, 3/7 45 5/2 5/10 7/6 9/4 132 1410 Rolled steel joists ... 4, See aise set at 20/6 28/6 
Indiarubber joints — _ _ 3/6 3/6 ee Compound girders ., 1 sen sues 32/0 35/0 
Stop ends .,, vee 90, 1/0 1/3 1/9 2/0 2/6 - ~ Stancheons y...,. ssc, paca dere eee cere 37/0 400 
Bends... own = - - = 34 389 110 13/3 Cast-Iron columina ;.. - -.ah) ssc) mal) epee 25/6 28/6 
Beaded ends pe oe _ _ 10d. 10d, 1/0 = — Light Medium Heavy 
Single tacks .. — — 2/0 2/3 2/4 2/6 4/6 6/6 Steel roof trusses ,,, 55 00) > a0; ~ Sinan) |) Soevs tl GSLO 63/0 68/0 
Double tacks .,. — _- 3/0 3/3 3/6 3/9 6/6 8/0 Chimney bars ae ry) eee ose toe oo. 66/0 64/0 62/0 
Brass slieves oar cS =— = — 13/0 150 236 266 Tie rodg andring bolts ,,, ued tea ae eee 65/0 60/0 65/0 
Lead traps ao _ — 150 196 276 45;0 620 Boltsand nuts 5.5 sce > S¥tGp © seen saved ree 70/0 60/0 
Boiler screws ,,, 5/6 Ge eel016 la elo = — ~ Handrail and balusters ... one cae vee 124/0 118/0 113/0 
Biboooks... ... 9/9 14,6 22,0 = = re = = Steel reinforcing bars bent and fixed... .., .. 47/0 40/0 39/0 
Stop cocks.., see 15j0 21,0 29,6 €0/6 78/8 146/0 = - Per Foot Run 
Ball cooks.., LLL 15/9 23/9 38/9 51/8  107/0 = es Buin waler Gens Cog ee ie 
ire palloons. Sesciee ene Ae eee Seo eee ee eS Pipes fixed with pipe nails 4, wu, usa, BI4R MLS YT 
Fi Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each Ree tie ote ae ose 4/0 6/0 7/0 
Iron (L.0.0.) pipes ane ae eee nee ae 2in. 4in, Junctions,each _,,, ae te cestnenen te 6/0 7/0 9/3 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated, lead- 4in. bin. Gin, 
caulkedjoints,.,,  ... £5 sae Be oe 3,8 6/0 Gutters fixed with brackets. _,,, bee soos) Gena nete a 3/3 
Extra for bends ,,, a ace an vee each 8/6 150 Outlets and angles a bea -- Be ico Ole 6/0 1/6 
Extra for junctions Oe ou eee Bono 13/6 26 6 Stop emda cs ace.!)) sass tence nieeees sane co aT _ 2/0 3/3 


MASS 
PRODUCTION 
JOINERY BY 
BOULTON 


Sesce enue Bo eek 


Mp 


ZY 


btbtlebtdtttte LEE tii iti titi Tt i 


Ss 
40020 08008ene000F 


/ GALVANIZED 
CORRUGATED 
SHEETS. 


Sheets bearing this brand are 
specially manufactured for 
use in the 


construction of 
PERMANENT BUILDINGS. 


They are given a heavy protective coating of zinc 
to ensure long service. : 
Engineers and architects can rely upon these 


Y and Window 
J Frames ready for 
immediate delivery 

to any part cf the 
United Kingdom or 
abroad. Thisis really High- 
class Joinery, mace of well- 
seasoned timber by skilled 
workmen at our Norwich 
Works, and the cost, Owing to 
the Mass production system 
Some B. & P. Specialities—Boulton employer ts Kept stene yaa, 


and Paul specialise in Wooden Struc- lowest level. Any design to 


tures of every description; Bungalows, special s ecifications can 
Motor Car Houses, Cycle Houses, . : yi \ Bs 
feading Soom Institutes, Churches, carried out at once. Send 
ospitals, Sanatoria, Revolving Shel- i i 
ters, Boat’ tiouses, Summer Houses, for list. of designs and state 
Stables, Kennels, etc., etc, your requirements. 


2B Py being the finest quality obtainable. 
2 oul on & Anil £2. Manufactured by 
Bouton: nonwiew | Chief Oifice & Works msi G02 Weta s JOHN LYSAGHT, LIMITED, 


TELEPHONE: ao i NO RWI CH : BOUTIQUE. CENTRAL LONDON 


NOR WUC WTB 8 Wee Sitesi tee ee Telephone: CENTRAL 4642 


BRISTOL. 
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THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 


LIMITED 


The London Electric 
Wire Co, and Smiths 


LIMITED, 
Playhouse Yard, Golden Lane, 
LONDON, E.C. 1 


FOR 
RUBBER INSULATED WIRES 
and LES 


ARMATURE and MAGNET 
WIRES and STRIPS 


ENAMEL INSULAT«£D WIRES 
HIGH RESISTANCE. WIRES 
TELEPHONE CABLES, WIRES 
and CORDS 


AERIAL CABLES 
FLEXIBLE LIGHT NG CORDS 
BELL WIRES FUSE WIRES 
DYNAMO BRUSHES and ARC 
LAMP and BRUSH FLEXIBLES 


Telephone : Clerkenwell 1388 & 9. 
Telegrams: “Electric, London.’’ 


Frederick Smith & Co. 
(Incorporated in the London 
Electric Wire Co. and Smiths 
Limited), 
Anaconda Works, 
SALFORD, MANCHESTER 
FOR 


HIGH CONDUCTIVITY | 
COPPER WIRE and STRIP 


HARD DRAWN H.C. COPPER 
LINE Se oe 


SPECIAL. NON-FOULING 
SECTIONS 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE SPRING 
WIRE 
BRONZE TROLLEY WIRE 


Maximum Tensile Strain and 
Durability 


SILICIUM BRONZE WIRE 


Telephone: Manchester Central 4640. 
Telegrams : ‘Anaconda, Manchester.” 


J. B. Orr 
e &Co.Ltd. 


int Co 


The FOREMOST ever since. 
LONDON, 


te Pa 


ica 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 
Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 


as being the PREMIER Water Paint 
CHARLTON, 


The Sil 


FORTY Years’ Experience has stamped 


DURESCO 


Price Lists and Special Quotations on application. 


A BC 5th Edition. BENTLEY'S, WESTERN UNION 
(Univ. and 5-Letter), nnd MARCONI. 


TIME SHEETS 


DO YOU USE TIME SHEETS? 


And, if so, are youusing the pattern most 
suitable for your business? J.C. KING, 
Ltd., have studied various systems of 
Time Keeping, with the result that at 
present they have the most useful and up- 
_ to-date stock of Copyright Time Sheet 
Patterns published. Also, and this is a 
point worth remembering. All Orders can 
usually be executed by return. No waiting. 


Prices from 1/2 per 100, 9/4 per 1,000. 


SEND POSTCARD FOR COMPLETE 
SET OF PATTERNS. SENT POST 
FREE AND FREE OF CHARGE. 


Time Sheets, Pay Lists, Variation Sheets, Vouchers, 
Estimate Forms, Pay and Time Sheets specially adapted 
to the New Unen)ployment Act, Sand and Ballast Bcoks, 
Order Books, Surveyors’ Certificate Books. Transfer 
Books, Material Books, Contract Books, Prime (¢ ost 
Books. In stock (ask for No, 60 List, Post Free) or can 
be ruled and printed to any pattern. Estimates Free, 
Proofs Submitted. 


Time Books, Abstract Books, Sketch Books, Surveyors’ 
Measuring Books. Auctioneers’ Sale Books, Insurance 
Wages Bock, Sectional Books ruled in inches and 8ths, 
1Cths, etc.), Stationery and Account Books, suitable for 
Estate Agents and Property Owners. 
Rent Collecting Books, Tenants’ Rent Books, Order 
to view Books. Application Letters for Rent in Book 
Form, Rent Leigers, Rent teceipt Books always in 
stock, or can be specially made to customer’s own 
design. 


Send us your requirements and we will en- 
deavour to please you in both Quality & Price. 


copes: { 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


The FIRST in the Field. 


ds. 


/ 


“ 


ermanent 


sot 
Agr ehtr. at = 


je 


as the Pyram 
Hag 


As 


9 ns BESS pe eeae- 
RS Ete tees 


J. C. KING, Ltd., 42/60 Goswell Road, E.C. 1. 


Telephones * 
2317, 2318, 2181 Clerkenwell. 


Telegrams: 
“Mainboom, London.” 
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GuPPLEMENT—PaGs X 
é se a 
CURRENT LONDON | PRICES—Continued. . ea 
[CopyRIGHT. ] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
-m————_—_Per Foot Run- ———— we mans a war oe 7 
—Gas— —_—_— Bt Tubing——_——~ ash an. e wic 
din, ‘Fin. jin. #in. in. iin. 1 ltin. in, Distemper Stop -- Distemper - se TTI atpelels ae 
Tubes and all fittings fixed with Incommon colours .., 4s son ave O/T 0/63 fl Oe ae 
clipscomplete ... .. .. 1/6 17 I1/fll 2/8 2/9 3/5 3/11 5/0 In carmine or ivy green or similar LZ 0/7 0/72 “1/2 0/3 
In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .., a 0/7 0/82 a Us) 0/3 - 
: - ——Add per Yard Super. for the folowing ———___ 
PLASTERER. = If on Ifon -—lIfin Party Colours.in—— If on 
Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
on da eaican P ps al ~—Per Foot ae Work Work Panels Panels Bens Widtha 
Py . in 8 er oO, 
gira Achat Yard per Foot ~ Rounded or Staff 100% 500% 0/6 ofa o/ OB eo 
Super. Super. Arris Angle Quirk Bead 
Render float and set in lime and hair,., 3/8 0/73 0/3 0/44 0/2 0/8 } 
do. do, Siripite cog LO) SORIS AOre 0/44. 0/2 0/8 PAINTING. 
do, do. Portland we 4/10 Q)92 0/4 0/5} 0/3 0/9 een Bia Stee ate vires 4 
; Y 103 0/4  O/44 O/2 0/8 not, Stop —Paint Ooats— ize ——Per Yard Super——— 

a thin ge Keeny? ny ae aa ° ls 1a Ma be and Prime 1 3 4 Once Twice Stain Varnish Flatting Enamel 
Gawnilathing’ joo see Five oe Plain paint ,., 0/111 v/102 1/82 2/64 3/44 0/8 6 0/8 1/5 os = YT 
Metallathing ~~... wn (ae ote 5/4 A A aditone: Sg 
Rcpemaae Fors 10 we sree ae OB OBR ne more oe Moulded work Add 20 per cent. to the above prices, 

Carved work Add 150 per cent, to the above prices, - 
Per Foot Run Per lin.Girth’ © Mitres Stop Ends Party colours Add 2d, per yard super. 
Mouldings in plaster .. «. 0/22 ~ Equal to Value Equal to 2rd. of Stippling.., Add 4$d. per yard super, 
do. do. Portland vee 0/44 of 1 foot of a foot of If on windows - 
do. do. fibrous ,,, vw. 0/44 moulding moulding divided into 
squares ,,, l/l 1/2 2/4 3/5 4/6 0,4 0/8 O11 ll O/ll =—-2/2 
Partitions o-—Per Yard Super.—+ If in narrow 
Zin. 2hin. gin band Per F 
Goncrete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .., 7/6 . 8/0 8/6 ADGS OF OO OT 0 eee 
: pipes ve O/IR-=/14 -/2. ¥ -/44-/54 0/0F 0/13 0/1 0/14 O/1t O28 
7—Per Foot Super. | 
GLAZING. - Wax French 
——PerFoot Super-——, Polisning : aa & “a 834, 1,4 
Up to. -From 25 From 60 
peat is aa hy to wa to his 
rdinary plate glaz nes eas see ane 8/ 
: PAPERHANGER. 
Per Piece 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. Hanging only Lining Pattern - 
Sheet Glass Figured gin. Cast Glass fin. Wired Metal bar On walls Ae coe egg tee eee 19 27 
#loz. l5oz. Rolled Rolled +E din. Oast Glass Patent Glazing On stairs S ne at) ¥ 3 22: 32 : 
ee ee gid is a enn ee On ceilings ... a eo re 2g a 


BEAUDEXOL - 


SUPER WATER PAINT 
IN 40 STANDARD SHADES 


Other Reasons 
for Specifying. 


Beautiful 
Everlasting 
Arriistic 

Uniform in shade 
Durable 
Economical 
Xcellently bound 
-Obliterating 


Lustrous 


IT IS 


BROWN & CRITCHLEY, LTD., 


LENZIE, SCOTLAND. 


Telegrams: Walpa, Lenzie. Telephone: Kirkintilloch 51. 


\ Reg? Trade Mark « 
Contracts 


Low quotations usually re- - 
ceive favourable attention. | 


Painting contractors can | 
submit low estimates~ for’ 
coating all kinds of struc- _ 
tural erections with 
““Bitumastic-” - Coloured, 
Solutions, for the covering © 
capacity varies from 2,000 ° 
sq. ft.to3,500sq ft.(2coats) 
per cwt., whilst the cost per > 
cwt. is less than that of lead 
paints. Yet *‘ Bitumastic ”’ 
lasts five times as long and 
renders rust impossible. 


Black, Red,.Brown, Green, 
and Grey colours supplied, - 
Write to Dept. “‘D"’ for 
full particulars. 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD, 


_Newcastle-on-Tyne, London, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Leeds, cardi, Hull, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Lowestoft. Dublin, etc. 
Telegrams—‘‘BITUMASTIC,” 


gl 


Telephones in every office, 
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Telephone : : Holbern_ 4725, 
Telegrams : " Architonia, Fleet, London.” 


Vol. CV.—No. 2740. 


Hobbs, Hart & Co.’s 


SAFES 


are the best. 


176 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


' Reinforced Concrete 


Specialists in Design and Erection. 


The CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION 
& BOILER SETTING CO. LTD., 


7 Princes Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Phone: Victoria 6487. Grams: “ Chimboseta, Phone, London." 


STONE FIREPLACES 


—OUR SPECIALITY— 


G. MATTHEWS, LTD. 
FIREPLACE SPECIALISTS 
89 New Cavendish Street, London, W. 1, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


EDEY & CO., 25 Warwick Lane, E.C. |. 


A. & P. STEVEN 
LIFTS PROVANSIDE WORKS, GLASGOW. 


London Office: ro Charles Street, Blackfriars Road, S.E, 
Manchester Office: 12 Charles Steet. 


‘TITAN LIFTS 


29 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


FALDO’S 
ASPHALTE 


THOS. FALDO & CO. LTD., 
WINDSOR HOUSE, 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C,2 


Teleph ne: Chancery 7061. 
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Proprietors: ie 
GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 
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PROFESSIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. | Wy) OLIVER & SONS, 


MR. R. M. P PHILLIPS, 
SURVEYOR, VALUER, AUCTIONEER, 
ND AND. ESTATE AGE 


ae CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, Wel: 


equisition, development, and disposal’ ef large 


Building Sites in London a speciality. 
OF WORKS 
BS TAd be ste 


Executed by John B. THORP 
98 Gray’s Inn Road (next to Holborn Hall), 
Phone Holborn, 1011. London, W.C. L 


HAND LIFTS 


a Speciality. 
dé. CHRISTOPHER & SONS, 39/43 Clerkenwell Rd., E.0, 


AND 


ST 
sos RANKEN 
oy LTD. 
pildin’ Iron and Steel Stockholders, 
purp°® LEEDS. 


P LYWO 0 D t hoktees an san ; oat Lice 


THE LONDON PLYWOOD roe ee co. LTD. 


384 OLD STREET, E.C. 
Phone: LONDON WALL 3077. 


Dry Harbwoons. 
R. M. Turner & Tener Ltd. 


WANSBECK ROAD, pies PARK, 
LONDON, N.E. 


“UODELITE... 


THE ORIGINAL BRITISH with PRESERVATIVE 


HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME (OVER 25 YEARS). 


Invaluable against the attack of Whi te Ants& Teredo, 
Beware of Infiammable imitations that are only stains. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


JOSEPH DEE & SONS, tnanchestes 


MANCHESTER 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
N.T, 1899 City. T,Ar “DELIGHT, MANCHESTER.” 


WALNUT, TEAK, AND OTHER HARD WOODS. 


Wires: twee) PHONE LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


SMO 


fe. 


Registered as a Newspgner at the 
General Post Office. 


Price 6d. By Post 73d. | 


120 Bunhill ees ‘Condon, E.C.° 
THOROUGHLY DRY WAINSCOT, MAHOCANY, 


L| FIS..:: SMITH, MAJOR & STEVENS 
HEA TI IN NG 
ROSSER & RUSSELL, Ltd. 


( Mayfair 5210) 
37 Duke Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


WHATMAN 


Genuine Hand Made h 


DRAWING PAPERS§ 


As used by Architects and 
Draughtsmen for over 150 years. 


C] 


This watermark is your guarantee .— 


J WHATMAN f 


Samples and price lists free from ail. 
Drawing Office Stationers. 


H. REEVE ANCEL &C0., 9Bridewell Place, E.C.4. ‘ 


LIFTS 


W. & R. LEGCOTT sii, 


PANIC- BOLTS | 


PANIC LATCHES & PANIC LOCKS. ; 


LOCKS & BRASSFOUNDRY || 


90 & 91 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. : 
MANCHESTER. BRADFORD. 


(Leicester) Ltd. 


GIMSON &CO. { 
ENGINEERS, LEICESTER. 


Sole Sales Representatives :— \ 
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HERE IS’ PROOF THAT. 43 
STANDARD METAL WINDOWS 
COST LES> THAN WOOD —- 
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CRITTALL BRAINTREE 
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Interior Combination 


THE PATENT 
“FORESIGHT” 


(PATENT No. 132674.) 


Low Fire Oven and 


Range with Open and Close Fire. 


The only guarantee for securing 
hot water and perfect cooking. 


LISTS FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


Trivet swings over the 
Fire and forms a Hot 
Plate and Close Fire. 


Four saucepans can be boiled at the same lime. 


SOLE MAKERS:— 


SAMUEL SMITH & SONS, Ltd., Fotxory; SMETHWICK. 


Phone: 56 & 57 Smethwick. Established 1848. 


0 
» 


IMPERISHABL 


Eee, eee 
-Reliance Brand | 


LEAD& BITUMEN DAMPCOURSE 


SEARCHING examination and test by the Institute of Hygiene 
prove that ‘‘ Reliance’’ Dampcourse is permanently damp- 
proof, unaffected by chemical action and temperature variation. 
“Reliance” Dampcourse is pliable, unaffected by pressure. and will not squeeze 


out—points which, in conjunction with the foregoing qualities, justly entitle this 
dampcourse to the description © Imperishable.” 


The most practical and reliable dampcourse on the market. Apply for samples 
and details, 


VULCANITE LTD.. BELFAST: 


Laganvale. ne 
BLACKFRIARS HOUSE, WIGAN: 


es 


Asphalt Trident Works, 
BitumMeN Seven Stars Bridge. 


Lead GLASGOW : 
Blilumen Yate Street, 


Asphalt Camlachie. 


NS 


NEw BRIDGE STREET, 
LoNpDon, E.C. 4. 


Sr, 


ry 
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, g 
Meets with 


Veg Ministry of 
Health’s 


specification 
for Damp- 
“ course. 


Sate 
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THE ORIGINAL AND BEST 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER. 


THE TEST OF A WATERPROOFING 
COMPOUND IS IN ITS PERFORMANCE 
UNDER WATER PRESSURE IN RELATION 
TO THE ‘THICKNESS OF RENDERING. 
CASTOR IS PERMANENTLY EFFECTIVE 
AGAINST THE HIGHEST WATER PRES- 
SURE WITH NO MORE THAN % IN. 
THICKNESS OF RENDERING. ———-—— 


IT SAVES MORE THAN IT COSTS. 


THE 


Castor Cement Waterproofing Co. 


53 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Victoria 1433. Telegrams: “ Donoyd Vic. London.” 
And at 72 WATERLOO STREET, GLASGOW. 
Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office, Principal Railways, Etc. 


< 


The ** Hot-Cross” Boiler 


Is a Hot-Plate and Boiler combined. 
Makers— 


A. Stevenson & Co, °° INBURGH. 


June 24, 192] 


CLOAKROOM FITTINGS 


FOR SCHOOLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND WORKS CANTEENS. 


Our “ANGLO” System of fixing 
(Patent No. 103350) is CHEAPER, 
EASIER & QUICKER to fix, and 


is stronger and more rigid than the old 
method of screwed or riveted tubes. 


Made in several sizes for Elementary or Secondary: Schools, 


Write us for Estimates and particulars. 


SHAW & CARTER, Ltd. (333%4) 


Engineers & Malleable Ironfounders, 
SHAWCAR WORKS, BULL RING, BIRMINGHAM. 


London Office : 26 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2, 


v7 LAP EES 
LLCS 444 


C°OMitiiniittins 
<a 


A standard device to enable an ordinary screw to hold in any material 


HE Rawlplug system of fixing obviates the old 
method of cutting a large and unsightly hole with 
a cold chisel and plugging it with wood wedged 
or cemented into position—a long and tedious process 
—unsatisfactory in the end. The result of using 
Rawlplugs can be seen by comparing the two illustrations 


The Old Method. shown here The Rawlplug Method. 


—the old— 
unsatisfac- 
tory and un- 


sightly— the 
new — neat, 


permanent 
and strong. 


Brick. 


No skilled handling required. No damage to wa'ls, 
Will hold half ton in brick. Invisible when in position. 


pea peda oe SPECIFY 

s. ¢$ post ge 6d. extra. RAWLPLUGS 
100 Rawlplugs, Tool Hold Bi 
and 2. fare eoreee wea for HOUSING 


SEND FOR LIST AND TERMS. aig 


THE RAWLPLUG CO. LIMITED, 


LENTHALL PLACE, GLOUCESTER ROAD, 
S. KENSINGTON, S.W. 7. 
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TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 413. 
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MANHOLE COVERS 
and GULLY GRATES 


Delivered from STOCK 


D7 
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PCCOCRECRECRECEOR UHC O CUR EOUACOEU CERRO Renton 


EN@GUIBED Ss AUSOF SORICIEED auehees. & juga tee utes 


SEWERAGE [LRONWORK, 


ls | FOR SEWAGE LIFTING AND : - ENGINEERS 
: VARIETY : : : : 
Bu | . DISPOSAL APPARATUS, TANK i ytcrens = 
| patterns, | FITTINGS AND GENERAL :  suppiiep. | 


SUC OPOCOCC ERO TOEOCUOOOERCEEEE CCRC eet eetieeene CCP CUEUPOCC COORD A ORC ODPOOEH ECO ORR D ORO e ee bores 


Our large output enables us to supply at favourable rates. 


ADAMS-HYDRAULICS LTD. 


YORK azd LONDON 


Telephone: Telecrams: ADAMS HOUSE, OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W. 
47 YORK. SANIFERA (all branches). Telephone: 935. VICTORIA. 
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CALLENDER’S 


“CALLENDRITE” 


DAMPCOURSE 


A simple. specification should 
ensure the use of an article 
guaranteed, tested, and approved. 


‘THE “AUSTRALIA” PATENT 


CONCRETE BLOCK MAKING 


MACHINE 
is unrivalled in efficiency, simplicity and price, 
is strong, durable, fool-proof and easily portable. 

Approved by the Ministry of Health. 

May be inspected in operation at any time at the works, 
Lavie Mews, Portobello Road (Gas Works End), W. 10. 
Works Telephone No. : PARK 2930. 

Size of block 24 x 12 by any thickness up to 4}.inches, 
OUTPUT ONE PER MINUTE 
with one unskilled workman. 


GPT 


As the Original Inventors of Pure 

Bitumen Dampcourse we have all the 

advantages which accrue from long 
experience. 


AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINCDOM 
AND STOCKS CARRIED IN VARIOUS LARCE CENTRES 


In all matters of Dampcoursing, quality and 
reliability will. be ensured by the use of 
Material manufactured by 
(Ask for CATALOGUE 3) 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & CO. Ltd. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C.C.,Ge. 
25 Victoria Street, S.W. 


ee “ : oe 


Full particulars from 607 Salisbury House, London Wall, F.C. 2. 
Telephone No. : LONDON WALL 1981. 


If it is 


lron or Steel 


Preserve Indefinitely with 


Cuirass Paint 


—; | 
» aA G PRODUCTS, Ltd. _ 
| 69 Victoria St., 

S.W. 1. 


BOULTONS 


Contractors for 
TILING (Walls and Floor) 
MARBLEWORK 


MOSAICS 
INQUIRIES INVITED GRANITE, Ete. 


JOHN BOULTON & CO. Ltd. 


13 Eastcastle Street, OXFORD STREET, LONDON,W. 1 
Telephone: MUSEUM 2350. 


Phone: Victoria 5419. 


Cuirass Liquid Proofing waterproofs 
Concrete, Zinc, Walls, Gc. 
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Seamless _ steel 


Flush Pipes 


When economy is of such para- 
mount importance as it is to-day, 
steel tubes have the advantage 
over the old lead piping, both 
in the fixing and in the initial 
cost. Our flush pipes are made 
to standard measurements and 
consequently are connected to 
the pan and cistern fittings with 
a minimum of labour. 


We produce the tubing, bend 
and galvanise the flush pipes, 
and make the clips (plain and 
rubber-buffered) all in our own 
factory. This concentration of 
processes under one roof secures 
efficiency and economy which 
cannot be obtained otherwise. 


1/Accles & Pollock, 
y), Limited, 


Makers and manipulators 
of weldless steel tubing. 
Oldbury, Birmingham. 


Gutter has dropped—wall is soaked 
—paper mouldy—ceilings ruined— 
just because a rivet has pulled out of a 
bracket. You can avoid all trouble of 
this kind by fixing your gutters on «'l\ 


‘Standard Facia | 
Gutter Brackets j | 
They are strongest where others are weakest, being 


stamped in one piece from heavy gauge steel, with- | 
out rivets to rust or pull through. They cost no | 
i 
i 


more than the ordinary brackets, but will last as long ; 
as the house, and save pounds on repairs, Made a 
in sizes to take all standard gutters (half round and 


“O.G.”) in ordinary, ‘‘ Nottingham,’’ and special ab 
‘Rafter '’ patterns. j 
+ 
We hold enormous stocks, and can deliver upon receipt of order. . | 


! 
Write to-day for Price List, .B.” No. 57, to the “ Largest WIN) 
‘ Hardware House in the World's Workshop "— | | 
) 


lit 


eae 


Parker, Winder 


Broad Street, 
Birmingham. 


* Service with Speed, 
Whatever your Need.” 
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J.H SANKEY& SON L? 


No. 54. 


SANKEY’S 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 
Ws shall be glad if you will send 


us your inquiries, and would ask 
b] 
you to put our name on your buyers 
list for materials used in building 
construction. 
Cement, Limes, Bricks, Partition Blocks, Tiles, 
Slates, Chimney Pots, Sanitary Ware of all 
kinds, Pipes, Gullies, Interceptors, Fire Bricks, 
Fire Clays, Fire Cements and Refractories of 
every description. Acid Resisting Goods and 
Acid Cements, also “ Fibertie ” the root 
Fibre Board, Asbestos Sheets and Tiles. 
* Sank” brand Paints and Distempers, etc., etc. 


q We deliver by our own lorries round 
London, and by vessel or truck to any 
Port or Station in the United Kingdom. 


18 WHARVES AND DEPOTS. 
Established 1857. 


= —a a 
i ve a ee 


im 

HEAD OFFICE : = 

Telephone: Essex Wharf, Canning Town, — 
EAST 1061. 
London, E. 16. - 


‘Metallic Wire-Cut— Building and 


Decorative 


RAVENHEAD 


SANITARY PIPE & BRICK CO., LTD. 


RAVENHEAD, ST. HELENS 
UPHOLLAND, Near WIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Rustic Facing Bricks (Patent No. 13970). 


“Rus” Walling (Trade Mark, “Rus”’). 
Brickwork —Vases, Urns, 
Sundial Pedestals, etc. 

Sand Faced Bricks. Clinker Pavors. 


Engineering Bricks. 


Fire Bricks, &e:. Fire Clays. Ganisters. 


yvenhead Works Upholland Works 
Rae ELEN 8S NEAR WIGAN 


Telephone— 


Telephone— No. 1, Upholland 


No. 33 St. Helens 


Scottish Agents:—Galloway Gibb & (fo. Lid., 18 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 
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ye itlitigs that Beautify 


Belen ies Electric Light Fittings have 

that rare quality that we call “ dis- 
tinction.” They are designed by Artists 
to harmonise effectively with all styles of 
decoration. In addition we offer long 
experience and keen interest in the design 
of special fittings for any particular case. 


See er ee eee ee 
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A visit to our Showrooms will convince you. 
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DECORATIVE FIXTURES 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
PONDERS END, MIDDLESEX. 
London Showrooms :—123-5 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 


71 Victoria Street, S.W 1. 
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\ | Tobacco Factory, Liverpool. Floors reinforced with B. R. C. Fabric. For Messrs. the Imperial Tobacco Co., Ltd. 
if -TO unroll one hundred feet of B. R. C. Fabric takes A 
\ \ 
\ few men and few minutes. And when it is done it is \) 
| done. Each wire definitely spaced; absolutely rigid. ) 
K The other method is an affair of fingers and thumbs. \ 
| Loose rods and loose wire. Spacing more or less \ 
N \N 
) accurate. Wiring more or less secure. The B. R. C. \) 
| way is easier to do and infinitely better when done. A 
A N 
‘ N 
A THE BRITISH REINFORCED \ \ 
\ CONCRETE ENGINEERING Co. Ltp. k \ 
Head Offices 1, Dickinson Street, Manchester. ; ; 
\ Works: Trafford Park, Manchester. + ’ \ 
\\ Branch Offices: LONDON, Iddesleigh House, \ \ \y 
Caxton3St., Westminster, S.W. 1; LEEDS, X \ \ 
3, Park Lane; LIVERPOOL, 36, Dale St.; }( | 
BRISTOL, 47, Meee iag Lesccrant ted ‘i M A 
LRAT. Mayiate Buildings, Arthur Square. N V NS 


bs 


My 
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WATER SUPPLIES. 


ARTESIAN BORED TUBE WELLS. 


Cc. ISLER’3 IMPROVED SYSTEM of raising LARGE or SMALL quantities of WATER from 
any depth by IMPROVED AIR LIFT PUMPS, TURBINE and DEEP WELL PUMPS or 
any other kind of PUMP worked by any power. aaa 


As our experience extends | J ist of some prominent, buildings in London with | Complete Water Supplies for 
over the whole of the United Csler & Go's Water Supply: Instalicnona: Banks, Insurance Offices, 
Kingdom we are in a position Warehouses, Breweries, 


BANK OF ENGLAND. SCOTTISH PROVIDENT BDGS. | 5° 
to offer sound advice as regards | partic EXCHANGE. THREADNEEDLE HOUSE. - actories, Mansions, Estates, 
obtaining WATER SUPPLIES {| BANK OF MONTREAL. WINCHESTER HOUSE. Farms, Waterworks, Gas 
eee BISHOPSGATE HOUSE. GRESHAM HOUSE. | work by k 
or improving existing ones. . | BRITISH BANK OF SOUTH »| DALGETY & Co., Gt. St. Helens. orks, Electricity Works, 
AMERICA. | SHELL BDGS., Gt. St. Helens. Public Institutes. 
BROAD STREET HOUSE. COX’S BANK, V'aterloo Place. ee 
We might state that we are | Cannon STREET HOUSE. _ | FINSBURY CIRCUS HOUSE. Si eee 
the pioneers of the Air Lift | pASHWOOD HOUSE. GUARDIAN ASSURANCE BDG. pepe cee 
we + | EAST INDIA CHAMBERS, CORY & SONS BUILDING. errr 
system of pumping in Great | TO ENHALL HOUSE PALLADIUM MUSIC HALL. | Geological opinions furnished. 
Britain and have made | ;aw UNION BUILDING. HARRODS STORES. ts 


numerous improvements in | LONDON JOINTSTOCK BANK. | JOHN BARKER & Co. Ltd. 

D Well P NORTHERN ASS. CO. Moorgate. | OETZMANN & Co. Ltd. 
Soe. : ump! 8 | OCEAN HOUSE, Thames Street. | JAS. SHOOLBRED & Co. 

Machinery, etc. SALTERS’ HALL, Cannon St. Etc., etc. Steam, Oil: and Gas Plants. 


Write: C. ISLER & CO. LTD., 


Artesian Works: BEAR LANE, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, S.E.1. 
Telegrams: “ISLER, LONDON.” Telephone: HOP 4460 (3 Lines). 
Contractors te H, M. War Office, Admiralty, India Office, Ministry of Health, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc., etc. 


BIRMINGHAM BRANCH: ARTESIAN WORKS, 58 SUMMER ROW, BIRMINGHAM. 
LEEDS BRANCH: 63 ALBION STREET, LEEDS. (Temporary Address.) 
And at LIVERPOOL. 


S¢-: | | 99 BRAND CEMENTS 
TRON PTE! i ricosive ns 


ENTIRELY BRITISH. Registered Trade Mark. WATERPROOFING, 


ECONOMICAL METHOD FOR HOUSING & RECONSTRUCTION 


lIronite and Cement Slurry—one coat applied with a brush absolutely waterproofs Breeze 
Blocks, Concrete, Brickwork, &c., against heavy water pressure,and saves al! the cost 
of rendering. Over 14 million square yards aiready treated for H. M. Government, &e. 


Estimates given. 


For full particulars 
apply to— 


The Ironite 
Co. Ltd. 


(Managers : S. THORNELY 


“TRONITE” 


Flooring 


makes MOTT & VINES, Ltd.) 
Cont t 
Concrete tae 
FI oors War Office and other 


Government Depts. 


11 Old Queen St., 
Westminster, 
London, S.W.1, 

Telephone: Victoria 5618, 


Telegrams : 
Thormotvin, Vic, London. 


Wear Proof, 
Dust Proof, 
Water Proof, 
Grease Proof. 


“Ironite” Flooring laid at a Motor Repairing Shop. 
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SERIE AEIS a 
MINI ne Y% “CO: ST) Wow’ 
Bic: ANS, nore Car s ie SPHATe 
LWORK. SAW 


MILLS 0 


i RONGEDE "aes pals | : ers: 


Telegraphic Address: NAMOH.MANCHESTER. Telephone N2? 637 


DOULTON’S 
GLAZED STONEWARE aa 


FOR DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGE. 


=] BRITISH STANDARD PIPES 
Supplied by Doulton & Co., Ltdz, 


are stencilled thus :— 


Y DOULTON. 


BRITISH STANDARD TESTED 
PIPES 
Supplied by Doulton & Co., Ltd., 


are stencilled thus :— 


DOULTON 


TESTED | 
DOULTON & CO., LTD. | ‘LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


BLD.77. Springfield, Dudley, and St. Helens, Lancs. 


“COTTAGE 
WINDOWS” 


Steel, Bronze, W. Iron 
Weathertight — Cheap. 
QUICK DELIVERY. 
Accepted by Government 
Housing Department. 


Inquiries Solicited for all Types 
cf Casemen s-Sashes, 


ne STREET, DERITEND_:: BIRMINGHAM. 
SS 


B 
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=, Plenteous Hot Water 


sa 


2 
Y 


{ho7) We are specialists in the manufacture of apparatus for the efficient heating of water by solid fuel. A house is 
BN never really a home unless really hot water is always available,—this matter therefore demands the most 
NES careful attention. 


2) 


VES 
oO 


SS 


oh Che 
e roi Water S= 


SOLE 


The illustration on the right shows the “ECO”. 
is an independent boiler which uses Combination. This is a very satisfactory ex- 
anthracite or coke for fuel and burns ample of the utilisation of heat previously ‘wasted, 
kitchen refuse. It is built on sane, After heating the water in the boiler, the heat, 
sturdy lines and is entirely free from 


ORe 


Y 
C 


S 


S 


before being allowed 
to escape, is diverted, 


NN 
0) 


da 


=) 
Sat 


N 


complications likely to cause trouble 
and disappointment. It may easily be 
attached to existing pipes. Very 
easily installed, the “KALOR” most 


effectively ensures that great domestic 


into and round the 
cooker which it pre- 
heats toavery appre- 
ciable extent. This 
saves 75% of gas 
consumption. 


(- 
N 


ie 


C 


@ 


so 


boon—really hot water night and day. 


We shall be very pleased to give you the fullest information 
as to the above apparatus and also 01 the * DON” and 
“OSHO”’ boilers which we make. 


R. JENKINS & CO. LTD., 


ROTHERHAM. 


ae 
Fee 


Tells you-— 


How to build a 
house or farm 


buildings 


How to repair 
your fences and 
paths 
Pd 


How to make 
drain pipes 


FOURTH 
i DITION 


el el el eae el eel 


Tells you- 


How to make | 
hundreds of |; 
other 


EVERYDAY. 
REQUISITES | 


economically 
and 


artistically 
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e 
“FIBRAD’” 
Asphalt Fuibrated 


Containing—80-90% Asphalt (995% Pure). 
FOR DAMPCOURSING, 


ROOFING 
AND WATERPROOFING 


In Rolls, 100 feet long, any width, for Damp- 
course, and Rolls, 216 square feet, for Roofing 


Manufactured by a patented process which Toughens to the 
Maximum, is Durable, Pliable, and  Fire-Resisting, this 
Material has no Felt Base to Decay. 


For Prices and Particulars apply : 


SUPPLIERS: SELLING AGENTS: 
Joyce, Maule & Co. Building Products Ltd. 
VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. 44.46 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone: VICTORIA 1547. Telephone: VICTORIA 2590 


together with a cloth-covered brush and very little energy, is all you 
really require to obtain a perfectly polished floor with a hard, shimmering 
surface which imparts dignity to its surroundings. 


Shel “Shell Brand '’ Floor Polish is not for wood floors alone, it is equally 


POLISHES 8BES7 WY GOLS FURTHEST good for linoleums and furniture—whilst ‘‘ Shell Brand’’ White Polish 
POLI SH is the special preparation for composition, stone, and marble. 
Write for sample tin to-day, you will receive it—free—within two days. 


Arch Hamilton 2 G lid. 


(9) Possiloark, Glasgow. 


SPOT TISWOODE 


BALLANTYNE 
& CO. LTD. 


Telephone : 


Telegrams : 
CS See Pp R ] N | aD R S Holborn 2260 
Phone, London. (4 Lines) 


PSCC rrrrrrereeereeereereeereeeereteiritit i 


I NEW STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4 


ALSO AT COLCHESTER AND ETON. 
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YOU WANT—WE HAVE @228 


YOU WANT for your building opera- 


ttl Race Bg Menten YOU WANT ont A 
Semdsrd Mictal Wiedows far ie Soa ed Me as the walls go up, can be obtained in 
ther Hoesms Schemes, they 5 ee ~ large quantities and at once, can be 
ott “aale’ wan Lana came af ek adapted to any sized window opening, 
bat chmmaic the berden of tee ees - will admit light and air to a Maximum 
mamienance from the Rates ct be ae degree, and are cheaper than wood. 


WE HAVE the exact thing you 
require, skilfully made by experts from 
the best materials. 


“RELIANCE” 


METAL WINDOWS 


save time, labour and money, are easily 
handled, and are made on a practical 
Unit System. 

THEY LOOK FINE 

THEY ARE FINE 


| 
| 


tslepnercnicnec & WILLIAMS, Ltd. 


} oes — 


Sturdy and Efficient. 


alvanised iron dust bms we 
ifacture are strong and reliable 

of cc rrugatx ons give great 

strength, whilat there is no kelihood 


Sa because they are ae 
of just s uficient depth to give the 
equired strength 2 without ss being deep 

rt 


enozgh to retam rubi 


Made of finest mild steel pletes 
dipped in pote virgin s spelter and 
fitted with a close-fitting lid, these 
dust bins are second to none m value. 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 


W. P. Butterfield, Ltd. 


SHIPLEY, 


Yorks, 
Grams - 


Paomes - 
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FOR PLASTERWORK, 


ques 
eonune 


SUPPLIED IN SHEETS 9ft. by 2ft. STOCKS ARE HELD BY MERCHANT 
DIPPED ONE COAT BLACK ASPHALTUM. HOUSES IN ALL LARGE CENTRES. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES 


ARE BEING QUOTED FOR :— 


No. 250, 26g. “BB” EXPANDED METAL LATHING, approx. weight 2: lb. per yard super. 
No. 252, 24g. “BB” EXPANDED METAL LATHING, _,, 5 3 Ib. per yard super. 


PLASTER DOES NOT 
FALL OFF EXPANDED 
METAL LATHING. 
WHY USE IMPORTED 
WOOD LATH—ExX-* 
PANDED METAL IS 
AS CHEAP, IS BETTER 
AND HOME-MADE. 


+ 


PURCHASABLE FROM THE PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 


THE EXPANDED METAL CO. Ltd. 


YORK MANSION, PETTY FRANCE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
WORKS:—WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES TO THE COMPANY (DEPT. R), OR 
DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES :— 


J M. CARTMELL, B. J. MILLER, 


8 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 33 Brazennose Street, Manchester. 
E. A. COOKE, MITCHELL & SON, 
40 Belgrave Road, Rathmines, Dublin. Palace Gate, Exeter. 
GB. CORNER, A. E. PEARSON & SONS, 
1 Ox‘ord Row, Leeds. 21 Myton Street, Hull. 
H. S. HOLFORD, D. M. B. SMYTH, 
Dome Buildings, Richmond, Surrey. 5 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 
J. McNEILL, R. SPENCELAYH, 
_ 16 Chichester Street, Belfast. | 47 County Buildings, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


HENRY WALKER & SON, LTD., Gallowgate Ironworks, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
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GREAVES’ 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


Ground BLUE LIAS LIME 
and SELENITIC PLASTER. 


=<), Established 1840. 
ay, GREAVES, BULL & LAKIN, LTD., 
= HARBURY, WARWICKSHIRE. 


USED ‘anv PROVED FoR UPWARDS of GOYEARS 


Telephone KAYE « CO.,LTD. Soutnam Works RUGBY- 


No. 29, he 
Tel. Address: > PA 3 E. W. BROOKS, ™.C.lI., JOHN SMITH & SONS, 


= Midi , DERBY. 
“ CEMENT, RUGBY.” < Manager. Telogreple Anes DERBY 
e = Res: 


Clocks, Derby.’? 


Telephone 
N 

ers ot 
ie Clochs and Chimes. 


Whitley Partners, 


RAILWAY WORKS, LEEDS, 


Sole Makers of the ORIGINAL 
and only GENUINE PEET’S 
PATENT FULL-WAY STOP 
VALVE, in Brass and Iron 


MASONRY 


Forward your inquiries to 
JOHN WM. WILDGOOSE, 
Industrial Works, 


Twenty-Three Different Sizes. Tel. 182. . MATLOCK.. 


Phone: 6135 Central. ESTABLISHED OVE& HALF A CENTURY. Telegrams: “ RABBITRY.” 


H. MORELL, 


Manufacturer of English, and Importer of the Foreign Patent Washable Gilt, and Black 
and Gold and Carved Wood. Decorative Room, Dado and Picture Frame Mouldings, 


‘C.B" Fireproof Partitions 


(BREEZE CONCRETE) 


Largest stock of Mouldings in the Kingdom. Export Orders promptly shipped. Write for new t 

iersraten ee ene replete with a full range of Patterns. Many new and exclusive up-to-date Manufactured under patents 
desi ns (my Jubilee Edition) Free on receipt of business card. Mitre and Mount-cutting 1 i u 
Mag.Aines, and every requisite for the picture Framer. Regilding and Restoring a Speciality. Enabling us to glvea8 


English and Foreign Glass. é Maximum Strength with 
ivy & 18 Great St. Andrew Street, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. Minimum Cost. 
Warehouses: 11,12,13 NEAL’S YARD; 41 NEAL STREET (in the rear). 


Al:o 
BUILDING BLOCKS, 
FIXING BRICKS, 
“C.B.” FIBROUS PLASTER 
CEILING SLABS. 


Rs 


CONCRETE BLOCKS, Ltd., 
Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, 
1-& 3a CHURCH STREET, 
CHELSEA, S.W. 3. 


8-2-2 = = oo 8 Oo = 2 


PHONE: KENS. 90. 


Stephens’ 


ROLLED MALLEABLE 
STEEL JOISTS AND GIRDERS 


Of various sizes up to 20 inches deep, with top and bottom Flanges, in usual 
proportion. Also all other descriptions of Iron and Steel for Engineers, Boiler- 
Makers, Ship Builders, Builders, &c., in Bars, Plates, Flitch Plates, Angles, Tees, 
Jack-stays, Channel, Hoops, Sheets, Rods, &c., to Specifications or from stock. 

FOR 


B 
HENDERSON & GLASS,| OLAINS 


I i inscot, Ebony, Walnut 
Vuican Street Stee! and Iron Warehouses, Liverpool, } 0%. Mahocany, Rosewood, Wainscot, Ebony, Wa 


~ 


y STOCK OF ROLLED GIRDERS, 


p : Specimens and Prospectus post free from 
Of all sizes up to 16 inches deep, and assorted lengths, always on hand 


H. 0. STEPHENS, ALDERSGATE STREET, H.C, 
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BRITISH BUILDING STONE 


The Largest Quarry Owners of 


PORTLAND STONE 


Bath one from the most famous 
one Mine in Wi:tshire. 


MONKS PARK 


THE BATH & PORTLAND STONE FIRMS, LTD., | 


BATH. LONDON. PORTLAND. 


OVER TWO MILLION 
CUBIC FEET OF 


SEASONED STONE 
IN STOCK. 


GEORGE CLARK 
& SONS (HULL) LTD. 


We carry a large stock of Pipes, Valves 
and Fittings of all classes, and can give 
prompt delivery, Special requirements 
estimated for. 


Enquiries Inviiea. 


WATERHOUSE LANE, HULL 


Estd. 1859 


Telegrams : 


: Telephone: 
CLARK, HULL. 5003 G linead 


FRANK SANDELL & SONS, 


Builders, Contractors, Decorators, and Joinery Manufacturers, 


Telephone : 206. > AILWAY APPROACH, WORTHING. 
ROYAL FEMALE ORPHANAGE. 


BEDDINGTON (near CROYDON), SURREY. 
Founded at Lambeth, 1758. Incorporated 1800. Removed to Beddengion, 1866. 
PatRONS—HIS. MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, HEB 


AJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Pat ESS—HER MAJESTY QUEEN "ALEXANDRA 
PRESiDEne— HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G. 


y must in a respects be 
y. Ei Spay half-yearly in Jun and ecah er, Nera of nomination may be obtained at 
id Charity are most earnestly needed. 

£1010 0 Annual Lape 2 Cd heels os = a : 


Sq Donation of 60 Guineas in one sum entitles — Seip to ae immediate rpeenentaGo of one child. Fatherless girla 
are a soceree and paid for at the rate of annum, with an entrance fee of 2s. pe =“ election. ef 
otherwi: Che ane crossed ‘‘ Messrs. HOAR 
Spanecrintlons most thankfully received and all information given on ‘application to the Secretary 


®fices—i! Buckingham Street, Strer~ BOUVEBRIE RISK, Secretary 


The “Quem ' Boiler, 


Specialists in HEATING 
all classes of buildings by 
HOT WATER. 


Plans and Estimates prepared. 
Illustrated Lists free on application. 


Please make a note in your books ! ! 
The Telegraphic Address of “The Architect” is 
“ ARCHITONIA, FLEET, LONDON,” 


and Telephone Number 
HOLBORN 4725. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ltd., 6-1) Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


15 


EXPERTS in HEATING 


and HOT WATER SUPPLY 
HENRY WALKER & SON, Ltd 


Gallowgate Iron Works, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


THE CLYDE STRUCTURAL IRON CO. LTD. 


Clydeside Ironworks, Scotstoun, Glasgow. 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Iron & Steel Roofs, Buildings, 
Workshops, &c., &c. 
STEEL STOCK MERCHANTS, 


MILBURN & PHILLIPS 


MARLBOROUGH. 
MANUFACTURERS OF MILBURN'S 


PATENT NOISELESS 
REVOLVING CHIMNEY COWL 


Patronised by HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


45,000 IN USE. 
FIRST QUALITY IFTS 
HAND & ELECTRIC : 
(iA Sone 


James Ritchie & Sons 
(THE HAND-LIFT SPECIALISTS), 

34 SURREY LANE, BATTERSEA, LONDON; $8.W. 

Telephone; RATTEKSEA 1802 


Thatching & Reed Laying. 
J. G COWELL, SOHAM. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS 
Of all Descriptions for | 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
Also STENCIL PLATES, PUNCHES, &c 


Price Lists Free. 
JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St,. Birmingham. 


DALARN ENGINEERING CO, 


For Electric Bell, Light 
and Power Installations. 
ESTIMATES FREE, 


OAKLEY RD., SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM, 


The ‘‘THORNCLIFFE” 


Cast Iron Sectional 
Boiler ————_ 


Made by 
NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO. Ltd., 
THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS, near SHEFFIELD, 
’ ESTABLISHED 1795. 
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n the historical occasion of 


H.M. the King’s visit to the City Hall, Belfsst, to 
open the Ulster Parliament, we point with pride to 
the fact that*this new seat of power—architecturally 
one of the finest buildings in the United Kingdom 
—is fitted throughout with 


Harcourt’s Patent Spun _ Rivet 
Copper Chain for Window Sashes 


Our Spun Rivet Copper Sash Chains are Y 
made in varioussizes and breaking strains, e 
Supplied. through any builder's merchant 

with axle pulleys and other fittings to suit. é 


QHERHRHROROYROSOSSRSOSS QEROAOSERRSESRESERY 


ELIEF DECORATIO 


IN FIBROUS PLASTER, CARTON PIERRE, AND WOOD. 


G. JACKSON & SONS, LTD., 


Specimens of Ceilings, Cornices, Chimneypieces, &c., in the above material can be seen at 


49 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


“VERONESE” aa 


MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


S 


5 
DDD SbbobbbbbbbEs 


5] 
[5] 
A 


ca 
w 


Proprietors: C. S. Co, Lr. Ranelagh Gardens, Fulham, S.W. 6. 
RELIEF DECORATIONS | for CEILINGS - and WALLS -in -FIBROUS -PLASFER, - 
TELEPHONE: FREN Cr STUG, CARTON PIERRE and WOOD. - rs | PUTNEY 1979. 
VAVAVATAPAYAATAPATATAVA:YAYAPAVATATAPAVAAPAATAPAATAVAAPAVAAPATAPAVAAPAVATAPAVAAVAVATAVAVATAVAIATA | CAAA 
va ; a 
a e | ae A 
Z 3 
Z 4) 
V4 3 : A 
Z | WA 
7 ages, A 
J) ? WA 
Z ? a 
Z. | gir ; Z 
e AN- INEXPENSIVE RIGID ~ FEOOR, 93mm A 
a VERMIN PROOF... AND * EASILY 93a 
a 7 : : Z 
Z AND RAPIDLY : FIXED. LARGE | a 
V 
: STOCKS IN ALL SECTIONS READY Z 
Z FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. = 2 
4 | a 
S VA 
5 /e 
WA VA 
Z For Estimates and Full Particulars apply to g 
Wa 7 
W4 VA 
Wa WA 
/ FAWCETT CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. | 
¥, 
; 65 Victoria Street, S.W.1. y 
A Telephone No. Vic. 5846. Telegraphic Address: ABEDNEGO, Vic. LONDON. Z 
7 
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S UPPLEMENT— PAGE 


Est e Hall Mark 
1S stabd,. 1833. anes ailality: S 
A ‘ \ " Highest 
Original Lion Grade 
Patentees Brand Roofings 
In all the usual wall widths. ARE THE BEST. Widely adopted for Housing Schemes. 
& CO. Telephone: pen Aer Ne SHEATHING, INODOROUS 
F. MCNEILL crn. ccrsceswarr itis aines. | MR HME ANS MASHEROSrinGS suAG? 
General Offices: Telegrams: BESTOS (McNeill’'s Patent Slagwool, STY a 
“ik permanent Rustproof Bitumen Solution for tos Pie 
Steel Work. LION ROOFING in rolls, 24 yds. by1yd. 


4 SOUTH PLACE, E.C. 2. EYEBALL, LONDON 


Wastin ; 


Rolling | Sinittera 


Other Specialities : Brass, Bronze Metal, Gun — 64- 64-10” Gray's Inn Road, Fo.) Liraited. 
Metal and White Metal Shop Fronts, Sun Blinds, Telephone - Hialbars 160, 
Wire “ Fenestra: Holb, London.” 


Collapsible Steel Gates, Plate-Glass Facias, Name Agen ae conlends CARSON & FORSY | H. 
Plates, Projecting Swing Signs, Gilt Lettering, etc. 16. Blythswood Square GLASGOW 


BOILERS. BOILERS. BOILERS. 


Great reduction in prices. Manufacturers of all sizes and designs for Heating 
Installation, Domestic Hot Water Supply, or for Housing Schemes. 
Quality unsurpassed. Delivery from stock. 
Fire welding a speciality. 


Over 60 years reputation. J. ASHTON RILEY LTD., £773. 3a. Huddersfield. 


Send for Catalogue. 


SHOPFRONTS — | 1 “Winvows 


hao JOINERY MOULDINGS saci 


PANELLING &. = TELEPHONE: TOTTENHAM NOS 2.3.1672 &I673. Doors &c. 


WALSHAMS Ltd. 


tical Phoowanes| Architectural Photographers Pho'ographe taken i | 
. to  ————— any part o e country | 
H. M. Office of Works. 60 Doughty Street, London, W.C. — at shortest notice. — | 


Telephone: 3600 Central, 


FOR PARTICULARS OF PATENT 


TUBULAR SCAFFOLDING 


AND CRANE STAGINGS sree | 


LANE, LONDON, S.E. 11 


Apply to 


THE TUBULAR SCAFFOLDING CO. LTD., 200 UPPER KENNINGTON 
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pape. Bsked to consult this. pase. aes 


LOCAL BUILDERS 


4, top names. ‘to include in there Lists for lenders .i9 


G.H. Gibson & Sons, 


BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 


“rar algh Neon HIGH WYCOMBE. 


Telephone: SYDENHAM 998. 


Andrews & Andrews, 


— BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, — 
" DECORATORS, SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Crescent Works, BECKENHAM, 


WORKS EXECUTED TOWN OR COUNTRY. KENT 
} PROMPT PERSONAL ATTENTION. 8 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


| WELCHMAN & WISE, 


BUILDERS AND. DECORATORS, 
388 ENNISMORE GARDENS, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
Telephone: Western 1061. 


Joseph Burnett & Son, 


BUILDERS AN 
CONTRACTORS. 


BIRTLEY, be Co. DURHAM. 


Telephon e: aie Birtley 
Telegrams: “ Burnett, Bae Chester-le-Street.” 


J. PARNELL & SON, 


BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 


RUGBY. 


Telephcne: No. 19 Ruapy. 
Telegrams: PARNELL, RUGBY. 


|G. Browning, 


BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR, 


| CANTERBURY. 
| HORACE FINCH, 


BUILDER and CONTRACTOR, 
SANITARY and ELECTRICAL 
NGINEER. 


HIGH-CLASS DECORATIONS, 


Haywards Heath. 


/R. COOK & SONS, 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS, 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. 


f Telephone: 16. 


; BES. = 
} CES a ~ 


HIGH-CLASS CONSERVATORY 
AND GREENHOUSE BUILDERS. 


CARTER & HOWARD, 


838 GLADSTONE ROAD, 


WIMBLEDON, S.W. 19, 


BRICKWORK, JOINERY, GLAZING, PAINTING, HOT WATER HEATING, 


Thomas Broad Lia. 


BUILDERS AND 
DECORATORS, 


GREAT MALVERN. 


Telephone:11. Telegrams. BRoapD, MALVERN. 


Geo. E, Everitt & Sons, Ld, 


UILDING CONTRACTORS, SANITARY 
ENGINEERS & HIGH-CLASS DECORATORS, 


SYDENHAM RD. NORTH,. 


caSEBtie. CROYDON. 

William Simms, 
BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR, 


137-139 Brook St., Stepney, 


Telephone No.: 
EAST, 4190. 


116 Fore St., EXETER. 


| Telegrams: STEPHENS LTD., EXETER. 


Telephone: 660. 


William Saint, Ltd. 


Railway Building Works, 


Phone; 157. 


Telegrams: CoNTRACTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


| J. Gerrard & Sons (1920) Ltd., | 


BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 


Swinton, 


BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR, 


CANTERBURY. 


Tel.: 156. 


and SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
Bournemouth and 


To Let. 


ROBERT ILES & SON, 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS, DECORATORS, 
and SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


12a Pimlico Road, 


Pimlico, S.W. 


Mussellwhite & Son, 


.E. Wallis & Sons, 


London, E.1. 


| STEPHENS & SON LTD./ HL. D. Bowyer, 


f Tel.: 24. 


E. A. ROOME & Go. tta. 


~ CAMBRIDGE. 


| Walter Lawrence & SonLtd. | 


Manchester. 


i Telephone: No. 261 Eccuzs (4 lines). 
Telegrams: GERRARDS, SWINTON-LANCS, 


|L. T. DADDS, |S. N. SOOLE & SON, | 


| Dunstable Works, Richmond, Surrey. } 


p Tel. : 309 Richmond. 


| JENKINS & SONS, ita. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS, SRGRATORS 


Southampton. 


| N. GREEN & co. 


| 20 Balan. EALING, W. 5. | 


CONTRACTORS, 


BASINGSTOKE. 


TELEPHONE NO. 2, 


td.? 


BROADMEAD WORKS,” 
MAIDSTONE. 


TrL.: 31 Marpsronr, 


Crosby & Co. Ltd. | 


BUILDERS AND. 
CONTRACTORS, 
Telephone: 


191 FaARNHAM. FARNHAM. 
London Office: 63 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C.2 


Mackenzie Street, 


Slough. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS, , 
Crown Works, 7 Urswick Road, 
HACKNEY, E.9. 


Telephone: Dalston 280 & 139. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS, 


19 Finsbury S qu aa ' 
London, E.C. 


Telephone: Clerkenwell 1467. 


BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 


Tels. : SOOLE, RICHMOND. 


To Let. 


LTD., | 


BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 


‘New Broadway Buildings, rear of New Broadway, 


W. H.GAZE& SONS, Ltd,, | 


BUILDERS AND } 
CONTRACTORS, a | 
11 HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. | é 


Telephone No.: 
Mayfair 3973 


Works: 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES,. 
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| LEADING WELSH SLATE leading Mercury and Berks County Paper. 
QUARRY OWNERS. | SREANDS: Oxon ann WILTS, Saturday’ 3a." 
| Established 1728. Enlarged January 1897. 


MAEN OFFEREN ‘Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper. 


Circulates In Reading, Newbury, Hungerford, Wantage, 


SLATE QUARRY CO., LTD, Wallingford, Abingdon, Oxford, Faringdon, Marlow, 


Maidenhead, Blackwater, Bracknell, Henley, Woking 


HAROLD COOPER & Co. 
Smiths & Art Metal Workers 


FOR BUILDERS & ARCHITECTS, 
33-34 EAGLE ST., HIGH HOLBORN, 


ham, Kingsclere, Thatcham, Camberley, Ascot 
Telephone: 4903 Holborn Wl OLD VEIN and other BLUE SLATES Windsor, Slough, Mortimer, Pangbourne, Sandhurst, 
eleohone: o : AY from their own quarries at Blaenau: Swindon, Basingstoke, Wycombe, Staines, &c. 


—— Festiniog. Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper. 


= Address: = 
, Advocates the Interests of agriculture and commerce and 
S. EPSTEIN, 


Portmadoc, N. WALES. /all measures for the social, moral, and Intellectual 1m- 
provement of all classes, Relied upon by all parties 


SSF SS SPSS Pee ee eee eae ened oo. cet Fi tr a eo of 
ublic an 

BANK AND OFFICE FITTERS. THE DINORWIC or YELINHELI fpoal and anor Pet ened te He ee ibe se 
ait QUARRIES. Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper. 
° ’ i | Off 1 ad t Ad tis! Medi - 
th jie Siete See 
: and {ts influ - 
17 Phipp Street, Great Eastern Street, Th ; . : papers, Advertisements are brought undet the notice af 
EC. 2: e World-famed New Quarry Slates. thousands of readers each week. All communications 

Apply to T. Lnoryp Winsas, should be addressed to 


» ‘ General Manager, The PI'BLISHERS, ‘‘MERCURY”’’ OFFICE, READING. 
Port Dinorwic, Carnarvonshire. 


PREMIER CLYNRHONWY 
SLATE QUARRY, LIMITED, DRY ROT 
LLANBERIS. ao tacoasta anal Maen ok ae neice 


ROOFING SLATES: Considered 
by good judges to be the best in 


Wood Panelling and 
Wood Mantel Pieces 


First-class Workmanship. Keenest Prices and other forms of wood rot can be 


Hi. : FRANKS & ECO. re ees onshire. prevented by treating wood with 
ept. C), ew Nort aNd. ress: Llanberis, North Wales, and 1 
Telephone: NORTH 1792. Basliden House, Moorgate Street, E. C, 2, 2 per cent. DYPHENIN solution, 


acknowledged by the highest authori- 
ties to be the most effective means 


en arava rm rwin mvt | MAYFAIR WINDOW | sara get, BYEHENIN 


AND BALLAST OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Quotations Given, D/D or F.0.R. CLE AN | NG & DE C 0 R AT NG I eu eepetne 


Se TAADRPINCE co. LTD. Matutastarer E. R. BUGGE, Works, 
W. WOODBRIDGE, 9 & 10 Crantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. WESTCOMBE HILL, London, S.E. 3. 


Demolition Contractor, 
a kinds of pal tines Laat to pull down. 


efuse removed, and _ shoot supplied. 


PAINTING 
DISTEMPERING|/ BRYANT & SONS, Ltd. 


St. Albans Farm, STAINES ROAD, LIME AND WHITE-WASHING 


by the . e 

oe MOTOR SPRAY SYSTEM, Meee 

ONCRETE BUILDING SO ciceen EEA 

LOCKS AND PARTITION CHEAPER Manufacturers 
: SLABS. than by hand. 


wom | ROOF & INLET 


Phone MAYFAIR 4430 


Byolid or Cored. 
Smooth or Rough-Faced. 


2 ! 1 A 
hs Markine Mune £5 To £5,000 apvancen | VENTILATORS. .. = 


un simple Promissory Notes. No bills of sale taken, 
Delivery by Road or Barge. and pees. privacy ygiatanteed! First letters of pple 42 Queen Anne Rd, ___ yee 
cation receive prompt attention, and transactions carrie ° 
HE LONDON PHOSPHATE out without daa i Terms mutually arranged to sui’ St. PHILIP’S, BRISTOT. eer ee 
SYNDICATE, LTD. vorrowers’ convenience. Special quotations for short toe 
periods. Apply in confidence to: 
* Sussex Wharf, EAST GREENWICH. Corridor Chambers, 
Telephones: Telegrams: LEICESTER. SURES SRRR PEPER REESE 


penwich 191 & 192. ‘‘ Carbon, Cannon, London.” 


PLUMBING, 
HEATING, LIGHTING, 
SANITARY WORK 


ON LATEST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES. 
Fire Mains in accordance with L.C.C, regulations, 
New, Alterations or Repairs. Town or country, 

Labour or Labour and Material. 


PENFOLD, 
3 Eden Road, Walthamstow, E. 17. 


“COATOSTONE™ 


Effect of Natural Stone. Waterproof. Any painter can use it. 
PRICE LISTS, Etc., FROM THE MAKERS: 
THE COATOSTONE DECORATION CO. 

9a Little James St., Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.&. t 


T. L. B. Red Rubbers 
Sand-Faced Facings. 


BRICKS and TILES. 


T.L 
Reg. teade Mark. Reg. aaa Mark. 


SOLE MAKERS: 
Thomas Lawrence & Sons, 


ROYLES Ltd. 


Telephone: Telegrams; IRLAM, near MANCHESTER. 


No» 14 Bracknell. Lawrence, Bracknell. haduudubanaucadadatundakaveduasaswea 
| 


Calorifiers 


(ROW’S PATENT) 


For HEATING 
BUILDINGS & 
BATHWATER 


Copious Supplies 
Uniform Temperature 
AUTOMATIC 
STEAM CONTROL 


Wwe, Cheaper than any other 
A System. 


DARGUE BROTHERS, LIMITED. 
“Simplon Works,” HALIFAX. 


Manufacturers of 
Drawing Office Plant, Adjustable 
Drawing Tables, Photo Copying 
Machines, 


Section Liners & other Specialities, 


WOOD AND GLASS 


PARTITIONS 


& (SLIDING & FOLDING) 
FOR SCHOOLS, OFFICES, ETC. 


_ Top or Bottom 
: Fittings. 


staan Traps, Reducing Valves, 
Feed Water Heaters, &c. 


Apply :— 


KINGFISHER LTD., 
WEST BROMWICH. 
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J ee 


Trade after the War 


If you contemplate erecting -a 


NEW WORKS 
or FACTORY 


In an ideal position with the advantage of 


Modern Glasshouses 


replete with the latest improvements 
in construction, ventilation, heating, &e. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. 


CHEAP POWER SIDING 
GOOD WATER SUPPLY | | ACCOMMODATION 

T ~ 

ESTIMA es eee HEALTHY EFFICIENT TRANS 
SURROUNDINGS PORT FACILITIES 


Special Catalogue, with numerous designs, 
on application. 


Pn ee A ee ee 8 a ee ee 


Write Great Central Railway Publicity Office, 
216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 1 


stating your requirements. 


eer 


RTICULTOBAT COILGEREEe HEAT TING. eae 
rpedepegihe cds SISK Ve) LEIC Se 
2vIiCc FOR ST S.-W. 


SAM FAY, General Manager. 7 
al STM 
=) IGT TTT LNAITAICLTN 


_ Electric Light Fittings. 


AUHTUUELATAANUUUTUM 


| 
| 


Hi 


1 


The General Electric Co, Ltd, 
has had extensive experience in 
the design and manufacture of 
Electric Light Fittings. 


Their Designers and>Illuminating 
Engineers have made a special 
study of the problems connected 
with all branches of illumination, 
and their services are offered free 
to interested clients to give infor- 
mation, make suggestions and 
prepare schemes in order to obtain 
any illuminating value required 
under specific conditions. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


Head Office: M 24. 
tce: Magnet House, Kingeway, London, W.C. The Eaceneteda 


Se eA ANAT 


Phone: Regent 7050 (59 lines). Grams: “Electricity, Westcent, London.” a choice example of G.E.C. 
NOTE :—The London Showrooms of the at are now at Magnet House, Fitting inCast Solid Bronze. 
REC® TRADE MARK. Kingsway, W.C, Weight 10 cwt. (Side View). 
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FOR SALE. 
Materials. 


OOD BLOCK FLOORING, PARQUET 

FLOORING, and END-GRAIN PAVING fixed com- 
jete in any locality. PARQUET AND HARDWOOD 
YANCING FLOORS a speciality. Send partictars 
f requirements to STEVENS & ADAMS, LTD., Victoria 
Yorks, Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W. 18. (Tele- 
hone Putney 1700). 


REEZE PARTITION. SLABS. — Large 

quantity well-matured Slabs, 2 in., 2% in., and 
; in., for immediate delivery at competitive prices. 
. Mclitan, Coven, near Wolverhampton, 


ee TON OF H.M. AIR STATION. 
For Sale at half price of new, large quantity of 
9 in. by 4 in. STEEL JOISTS, 8 tn. by 33 in., 
Shannels, 3 in. by-3 in., and other useful size angles; 
so a quantity of Corrugated Iron. Apply CARKEEK 
* Sons, Ltd., Redruth. 


——— er 


Bok SALE, 43,000 T.L.B. 24 in. Mixed 
COARSE RED HAND-MADE SAND-FACED 
*ACINGS, ready for immediate loading. Full par- 
feulars, T. Knienr & Sons, Builders, Chertsey. 


LD LONDON PAVING, GRANITE 
SETTS and NEW_YORKSHIRE PAVING. Large 
quantities in stock. Low prices for large quantities. 
Particulars of Gro. CLOKE, Contractor, Railway Wharf, 


Blackburn Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 6. 


TO BUILDERS, ROADMAKERS, ETC. 


OGGIN, SAND, GRAVEL, SHINGLE. 


Placed on Rail at lowest prices. Write C. StTus- 
BINGS, Mid-Essex Pits, Broomfield, Chelmsford, Essex, 


() () Qin. to 2 in. best quality ARCH 
A FIREBRICKS at £6 10s. per 1.000, 
20,000 3-in. Firebricks at £6 10s. 1,000. These Bricks 
have been built into furnaces, but have never been burnt. 
500 36 in. by 16 in. by 3 in. FIRE LUMPS, new, at 
3s, 9d.each. 10,000 BROWN GLAZED BRICKS. Including 
a quantity of Bullnose, second-hand, but not chipped, at 
£8 10s. 1.000. 4,000 BLOOD-RED GLAZED BRICKS at 
£8 10s. 1,000. _10,000 6 in. by 6 in. new BLUE 
QUARRIES at £4 10s. 1,000. All F.O.R. in full truck- 
loads East London Station, or can be quoted in smaller 
quantities delivered by road. Write Box 325, Office of 
““The Architect.’’ 


AELF-FLAGS, GREY-SLATES, PAVINGS, 
L EDGINGS, STFPLIDS, STRING, WALLSTONES, 
etc.. Cocktats. R. H: RusHworTH. Hill Top, Light- 
cliffe, Yorks. 


EST BUILDING SAND at pit or on rail, 

Clvst Heath Sandpit. near Exeter. For terms, 

apply E. L. CopLEsTon, Bishop’s Court Estate, North- 
moor, Dulverton. ; 


DVERTISER can supply enormous quantity 

of GROWING TIMBER of all kinds, to the value 

of over £1,000,000, and will be pleased to put anyone 

replying to this advertisement directly in touch with 
actual owner. Box 450. Office of ‘‘ The Architect.’’ 


QTONEWORK. — Bramley Fall 
machined or finished. Moderate prices. 
& Co., Quarry Owners, Horsforth, Yorks. 


Stone, 
BRIGGS 


Plant, etc. 
eee OLD ROPES, 18 ft.. in. dia. Manila 


Rope. Low price. Townson, 6 Fraser Street, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


TONE BREAKERS, FINE CRUSHING 
ROLLS, CONCRETE and TAR MACADAM 
MIXERS, FRICTION HOISTS, SAWBENCHES. Let 
us send particulars and prices. FREDERICK PARKER, 
Dept. T, Dun’s Lane, Leicester. 


TMPORTED & NATIVE POLES 15/365 ft. 

Quebec Spruce Boards. Native Putlogs, 6 ft. by 
3 in by 3 Iin., delivered nearest railway station. Also 
farred Scaffold Cords and Steel Wire Ropes. Stocks 
at London, Hull, and Thornton Heath. W. J. Hopss, 
92 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. ’Phone, Victoria 1842 


ears for every service.—Hand or power 
. driven and for dealing with varying quantities of 
muddy and sandy water, sewage from cesspits, &c., 
also for irrigation, water supply and fire purposes. 
Illustrated catalogue post free. THE PH@NIX ENGIN- 
EERING COMPANY LtTpD., Chard, Somerset. 


lA MILLS and SAW BENCHES. 
New Immediate delivery. Keen prices. As sup- 
plied the leading Corporations and Contractors. May we 
supply you? Particulars gladly. The ENGINEERS’ 
SuppLy Co., Bradford Road, Shipley. 


TOR SALE.—Immediate Delivery of Putlogs, 
f Scaffold Boards, Poles, Ladders, Trestles, Barrows, 
Hods, Fencing Material and H.G. Timber cut to 
‘Specification. Prices, etc., H. L. CocKLE, 296 Vaux- 
hall Bridge Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. »Phone : 
Victoria 8606. 


Office. 


OR SALE, 4 Antiquarian Westminster 
DRAWING TABLES (by Haldens). 

1 40 in. by 27 in. D.E. PRINTING FRAME and 
PEDESTAL. 

1 D. E. ZINC BATH and STAND. 

All in good condition. 

Call or write: A. Jd. 
‘Street, S.W. 1. 


SEVERAL absolutely new DEED BOXES 

for Sale. Keep your private papers in Deed 

Boxes, and you know where to find them. Prices and 

eon on application to’ Box 399, Office of ‘‘ The 
1) 5" - 


LANSDELL, 14/16 Cockspur 


~~ 


FOR SALE. 
Office. 


CARCE REPRINTS : 


Langley: ‘‘ Builders’ Jewel,’’ 4s. 6d. 
Langley: ‘‘ Treasury of Designs,’’ 4s. 6d. 
The two bound in one, 10s. 6d. 
JOHN TIRANTI & CO., 

MAPLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


YSTEMS FOR TRADE CONSTRUCTION 


\ Analysis, Account Books, Standard stock rulings. 
from 1 to 37 cash columns, size and thickness to meet 
the requirements of small or large businesses. Prices 
from 4s. 5d. upwards. Specimen rulings free of charge 
and post fiee. J.C. Kine, Ltd., Account Book Manu- 
facturers, 42 Goswell Road, London, E.C. 


YPEWRITING PAPERS 2s. 6d. per ream 

and upwards. Why pay 4s. 6d. or more elsewhere? 

Samples free of charge and post free. J. C. KING, 
Ltd., 42 Goswell Road, London. 


Se and National Insurance 


Wages Books. Specially designed to meet all the 
requirements of both the above Acts. Prices from 
2s. 9d. each. Send for a sample set of rulings post 
free from J. C. Kina, Ltd. (F. Dept.), 42 Goswell Road, 
London, Ew. 1. 


“1 ETEX” PEN CARBON DUPLICATE 


BOOKS save time, money, and temper. Two 
written copies at one writing. From stock for imme- 
diate use, or specially manufactured, printed with 
your own name, trade, and address. Send TO-DAY 
for specimen leaves and prices, free of charge and 
post free. J.C. Kinc, Ltd., 42 Goswell Road, London. 
Agent wanted for Coventry and district. 


WAGES ENVELOPE BAGS.—Send to-day 
_ for free carton set of 35 specimen samples of 
various sizes, qualities, and standard stock printed 
wordings, post free. Plain from 4s. 6d.; stock printed 
wordings from 10s. 6d. per 1,000 upwards. Trans- 
parent Wages Bags: Plain, from 16s. 6d.; standard 
stock printed wordings from 21s. 6d. per 1,000 up- 
wards. J. C. KinG, Ltd., 42 Goswell Road, London. 


ae SHEETS—For immediate use, sup- 
Dlied from stock, 1s. 2d. per 100, 9s. 4d. per 1,000. 
Copyright forms ruled and printed for Daily, Weekly, 
and Foreman’s Time Sheets. Also Workman’s Time 
Sheets and Pay Sheets, showing where employed on 
outdoor work, travelling and other expenses. Variations 
of Work Forms. Material Sheets. Contractors’ Record 
of Carting. Specimens free of charge and post free. 
J. C. Kina, Ltd., 42 Goswell Road, London, E.C. 


OOSE LEAF LEDGERS, lbs. 6d. EACH. 


d Size 5 in. by 8 in. Complete with 200 leaves 
and index. Startling value. Inspect Ledger free of 
charge. Illustrated price lists of all other sizes free of 


charge and post free. J. C. KinG, Ltd., 42 Goswell 
Road, London, E.C. 


[BEE HONE CHARGES are now very dear, 
and Telephone Calls should be checked. King’s 
‘“* PHONECHEX ’”’ BOOK gives a perfect check of 5,000 
calls, properly numbered and classified, for 4s. 9d. No 
business house should be without one. Sample book can 
be had on approbation, or specimen leaf will be sent 
post free for the asking. J. C. KinG, Ltd., 42 Goswell 
Road, London, E.C. 1. Agent wanted. 


Miscellaneous. 
UT.—FOR SALE, ARMY MESS HUT, 
in excellent condition, 110 ft. by 28 ft.; corru- 

gated iron walls and roof, lined 3-ply throughout, wood 

floor, 4 pairs doors, 20 windows. Standing near Salis- 


bury. Price £140. Bargain. BoypD & Co., Castle 
Cary, Somerset. 


Owes OLOCK (Seven Day) by Gillett & 
Johnson; recent date; 11-ft. circular glazed dial. 
Inspection by appointment. S. B. SILVESTER, Sur- 
veyor, 252 High Holbcrn, W.C. 1. 


LASS, GLASS—Globes of all kinds, for all 
purposes, Bowls, Shades, Reflectors, and General 
Glassware, Glass Decorating, Frosting, Lettering, 
Embossing, Engraving, and Drilling. Mail-requirements, 
we can supply. Bv THE STANDARD GLASS COMPANY, 
171 New North Road and Fairbank St., N. 1. 


\ HY KEEP THINGS YOU DO NOT 


REQUIRE? Turn them into cash! You may have 
tn your works or depot machinery and goods for which 
there is a great demand, but which are of no service 
to you. Make use of this For Sale Column, the 
charge Is 2s. 6d. per first two lines and 6d. per line 
after (averaging elght words to the lime). 10 per cent. 
deduction for six insertions. Please note that remit- 
tance must he sent with instructions. 


HOR SALE.—REEDS for BUILDERS or 
THATCHERS, in truckloads, F.O.R. Bar Ce 
Lockett, Horning, Norwich. 


DUST SHEETS—STOCKED in SIX SIZES, 

A from 9 ft. by 6 ft. W. Moore & 
Co., Lauderdale Buildings, Aldersgate Street, London, 
E.C. Telephone 5184 City. 


CLEANING REQUISITESS FLOOR CLOTHS, 


Dusters, Swabs, Sponges, 
es etc. W. MooRE & Co. Write, or ’phone as 
above. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 


ASSISTANT ARCHITECT wanted for Kast. 


About 30. Single. Knowledge of Renaissance 
design. Commencing salary £600. TRUMAN & KNIGHT- 
LEY, Lrp., Employment Agents, 61-2 Conduit Street, 
We tf: No preliminary fee. 


LD ESTABLISHED Firm, Dampcourse 


Ee anc Roofing Manufacturers, desire Representative, 
commission basis, for York and district, Hull and dis- 
trict, Oxford and surrounding counties, Cumberland and 
bagi te ie Apply No. 554, Office of ‘* The Archi- 
tect.’ 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


\ RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, 


Detailist. and Quantity Surveyor, disengaged. 
High-class Designer and Perspective Artist. 
moderate. TEMPLE, c/o 24 £42#Harrington 
London, N.W. 1. 


Terms 
Square, 


RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN and 

QUANTITY SURVEYOR, disengaged. High-class 
Designer, Draughtsman, and Detailist. Artistic per- 
spectives, quantities. ARcmITECT, c/o 60 West Street, 
St. Philip’s, Bristol. 


RAUGHTSMAN, Ex-Service Man (30), 


10 years’ experience, student R.I.B.A., wants em- 
ployment, and is open to assist Architects and Builders 


with their drawings at a moderate (Marge. Box 477, 
Office of ‘‘ The Architect.’’ 
ENERAL FOREMAN, CLERK OF 


J WORKS, or BUILDER’S ASSISTANT seeks re- 
engagement. Practical, competent; experienced in 
Management of erection by direct labour of large number 
of houses, making new roads, drainage, ete. Also in 
work carried out by various Contractors. ie Ee 
Hurson, 11 Priory Hill. Dover. 


((LERK OF WORKS or GENERAL FORE- 
) MAN seeks re-engagement. Any class of work. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as Supervisor. Aged 49. 
T. ALLEN, 38 Edinburgh Road, Reading. 


ANAGER or GENERAL FOREMAN seeks 


post. South Coast or country preferred. Thirty 
vears’ experience; full charge; all trades; good 
Draughtsman, measuring, and quantities. EF. FISHER, 


Shipley, Sussex. 


A COMPETENT and Practical CLERK OF 
WORKS requires position where skill, energy, ex- 
perience, and up-to-date methods can be usefully em- 
ployed. Large jobs, town or country. Town. preferred. 
307 Beckenham Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


f POT Qualified BOOK-KEEPER 


desires engagement. Preparation of accounts and 
trial balance for auditors. Not afraid of work. Good 
references as to character and ability. Box 303, Office 
of ‘‘ The Architect.’’ 


LDERLY MAN, Qualified ACCOUNTANT 

seeks situation Company, Export Merchants, or 

general office work. Only moderate wages asked, E. A. 
WHITTEMORE, 10 Mayfield Road, Dalston, E. 8. 


M. SANYAL, Architect, etc., of Benares 

» City, India, desires to get into touch with British 
Manufacturers and Merchants with Building Trade 
Specialities, with a view to representing them. Address 
B. M. SANYAL, Architect, Benares City, India. 


ROUT’S CONTINENTAL SKETCHES. 

Proofs on thick plate paper in handsome portfollo, 

gor gilt lettered, size 21 inches by 15 inches, price 
42s. net. 

The work consists of 75 plates, and was originally 
published at 30 guineas. The plates are the full size 
of Prout’s drawings, and are an exact reproduction by 
the PERMANENT INK PHOTO PROCESS. 

Mr. Ruskin, author of ‘‘ The Seven Lamps of Archl- 
tecture,’’ &c., &c., referring to these drawings, says :— 

‘* Prout drew every lovely street {n Europe.’’ 

‘* Prout ransacked every corner of France, Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Italy.’’ 

‘*T have,’’ says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ both in my earlier 
books and in my lectures at Oxford, spoken of the 
sketches of Prout with reverence and enthusiasm.’’ 

‘* Numerous as have been his imitators, extended as 
his influence, there has yet appeared nothing at all to 
equel them; there is no stone drawing, no vitality of 
architecture, like Prout’s.’’ 

‘*The sharpest photograph is not half so natural.’’ 

May be obtained from 

GILBERT WOOD & CO., LTD., 
8-11 Imperial eumapent sp Pee Circus, London, 


ARCHITECTS’ 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


YounpDeED 1850. 

Subscriptions to enable the Council to car 
on the work efficiently are urgently needed. 

It is hoped that every architect in active 
practice will become a subscriber. 

Unpaid subscriptions for the current year 
will be gratefully received. 

W. HILTON NASH, Hon. Treagurer. 

Sir CHARLES A. NICHOLSON, Bart., 


Hon, Secretary. 
- 9 Conduit Street, W. 


a2 


MEMORIALS 


WROUGHT RELIEF AND ENGRAVED 
BRONZE AND BRASS TABLETS 
CHURCH METALWORK 
IN GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE AND BRASS. 
List R 23 for Memorials, list R 24 for Metal Work 


on application. 


F. OSBORNE & CO. LTD., 
27 EASTCASTLE ST., LONDON, W.1 


MEMORIALS 


IN BRONZE, BRASS OR OAK. 
ENGRAVED OR RELIEF. 
Architects’ Drawings Accurately Followed. 
Designs and Estimates on receipt of particulars. 


THOMAS WEBB & CO,, 


Craftsmen in Metal, Oak & Glass. Sign Specialists. 


Th Carrs, Wellington Street, 
Tels 2277. STOCKPORT. 


2 MARBLE a 


THE ROUGH MAT RIAL SUPPLIED, 
OR DH: OR TIVE WORK COMPLETE 
TO ARCHITECTS’ SPeCIFICATIONS. 


MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS and 
CRAFTSMEN. 
Over 1,000 Tons of Marble in Stock. 


PERCY C. WEBB, Limited, 


12a ST. KATHARINE DOCK, 
LONDON, E.°1.=— 


LETTERING 


Pure Roman or other artistic lettering 
for Memoriams, Signs, &c. Painted 
Signs for Exhibitions, old Village 
Inns, &c., &c. Apply :— 


E. C. Northfield & Sons 


LIMITED, 
Builders and Decorators, 
Lettering and Sign Shecialists, 


6 Castle Street, CAMBRIDGE. 


Telephone: 190. 


SPECIAL NOTICE to 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 


Save on cartage costs, by having girders, joists, window 
frames, struts, beams, etc., consigned to Penryn Wharf, 
which is astone's throw from thecentre of the City. Your 
lighter can deposit all building materials, ete., at this 
Wharf, which has every modern facility for handling 
quickly and safely bulky goods, and we can deliver to all 
parts of London on terms that will make all the difference 
between a paying contract and the reverse. 


WE ARE FULLY EQUIPPED TO HANDLE YOUR 
LIGHTERAGE BUSINESS IN A SPEEDY AND 
EFFICIENT MANNER. BOTH TIME AND CARTAGE 
EXPENSES ARE SAVED—GET IN TOUCH RIGHT 
NOW WITH THR PROPRIETORS OF THIS UP-TO- 
DATE WHARF, WHO WILL BE PLEASED TO SEND 
YOU FULL PARTICULARS. 
(Lighterage 


French Paperstock Co. Ltd. ‘“st‘s's 
24-30 Bermondsey Wall, London, S.E, 


SE eC ee TTT TTT TE 


NEW LIGHT CARS 


HUMBER, 
STANDARD, 
SWIFT, etc., 


£100 cash 


Balance by instalments 
to suit your convenience, 


LORRIES ALSO SUPPLIED. 

SAUNDERS GARAGE 
GOLDERS GREEN, N.W. 11. 

STL 
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NOTICE. 


To Advertisers and Advertising Agents 


In consequence of the necessity of closing 

pages for press on Wednesday, all fresh copy 

where proofs are required must reach this 

ofice by the Friday preceding publication 

where no proof is required by Tuesday 
5 o'clock. 


APPOINTMENT WANTED. 


ie Se desired by gentleman as 
ESTATE AGENT, with practical knowledge tn the 
various branches. Entire management for 10 years of 
2,500 acres, and farmed the Home Farm of over 400 
acres. Pedigree stock and Shire horses, and breeding 
of heavy-weight hunters. Selling” stock and corn. 
Considered first-class judge of malting barley. Game 
rearing and general management of large number of 
farm hands, keepers, etc. Used to keeping estate 
accounts. At outbreak of war went out to France 
with his regiment, second in command, and served 
through the war. Anxious now for appointment. 
Public School and University education. Married; no 
children. Highest references. Box 299, Office of ‘‘ The 
Architect.’? 


OFFICES TO LET. 


oe OFFICE ACCOMMODATION, 


with telephone, telegraphic address, and type- 
writer, offered. Good central City of London address. 
£50 per annum and all out-of-pocket charges, Full 
particulars and references exchanged on receipt of 
application. Box 200, Office of ‘‘ The Architect.” 


AGENCIES. 


AGENOY WANTED by Resident Firm, 


Neweastle-on-Tyne and North-Eastern district, 
first-class Building Materials or Specialities, for Archi- 
tects, Surveyors, etc. Write Box 188, Office of ‘‘ The 
Architect.’’ 


AGENCY WANTED for FIREBRICKS, 
GLAZED ._BRICKS, SINKS, LAVATORIES, etc. 
16 years’ experience as London Manager. Good con- 
nection amongst Builders’ Merchants, Contractors, and 
Architects. Would be willing to open office in. the 
City. Write HAROLD E. PARKINSON, Bush Lodge, 
Vallance Road, Wood Green, N. 22. 


—————— 
BUILDING SITES. 


{}REEHOLD OFFICE BUILDING SITE 


in W.C. district for Sale, in first-class professional 
position, Frontage 23 feet. Area 1,824 feet super. 
Price £5 per foot super. Particulars of Messrs. 
HARMAN BRos., Hazlitt House, 43-46 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


To Architects and Builders 
in difficulty for 
TRANSPORT OF GOODS. 


FOR CHBAP HAULAGE 
BUY 


[eee a: COMPOUND STEAM ‘WAGONS 
and TRACTORS and TRAILERS. 


Makera :—- 
WILLIAM FOSTER & CO. LTD., 
ORIGINAL TANK WORKS, LINCOLN. 


WANTED. 


WANTED, an Electric-driven CRANE, to 
lift: 10-12 tons; 42 ft. O in. span; 3. phase, 
460 volts; with or without Motor. Box 404, Office 
of ‘* The Architect.’’ 


UITE of 8 Large or 4 Smaller ROOMS 

required, in July or August, on first floor of build- 

ing situated on main thoroughfare anywhere between 

Mansion House Station and Waterloo Bridge, on seven 

or fourteen years’ lease. Give fullest particulars to 
‘* AGENT,’’ Box 199, Office of ‘‘ The Architect.’’ 


TO BE LET. 


"0 LET for conversion into Bank, large sho 
tor such like, MAGNIFICENT CORNER : SITE, 
main business thoroughfare Swansea. Frontages 102 
by 45-feet. VyE-PARMINTER, Sketty, Swansea. 


June 24, 1921 


eee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE BENNETT COLLEGE (Est. 20 years) 


coach by post for all the leading Institutions? 
examinations in Building, Architecture, Ferro-concrete, 
and Structural Engineering, Sanitation, Surveying and 
Levelling, Draughtsmanship, etc. Every course is con- 
ducted by fully-qualified and practical Tutors, - Indi- 
vidual attention. Low fees. Over 6,000 unsolicited 
testimonials. Send 2d. stamp for prospectus of the 
subject which interests you (you assume no obligation 


by so doing), to the London Representative, Mr, 
eG) JACKSON, 2 Queen’s Mead Road, Bromley, 
ent. .+ 


ARCHITECT'S CERTIFICATE FORM. 


Books of 100 each, Including 16 finals oblong Foolscap 
4 bound. 

9s., post free... 

Cash with order to: Publishers, 


W. H. SMITH & SONS, CIRENCESTER, 


HOUSING SCHEMES. — SANATORIUM 
IRON AIR-BRICK. Rainproof. All sizes, 
COWELLS, 58 Denmark Road, Southport. Mg 


WANIED Carpentry and Joinery alterations 
and Repairs. H. U.-BeckwitH & Son, 98 Dray- 
cott Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. : 


ARBOLITE. . 

‘\ The Standard Wood Preservative and Stain. 
‘Second to none.’’ Defies dry rot, fungoid growth, 
etc. Preserves and beautifies. Inexpensive, efficient, 
durable. Price, etc., from the Manufacturers, CAMPBELL, 
CuRRIE & Co., 72 Waterloo Street, Glasgow. Tele- 
grams: ‘* Arboleum, Glasgow.’’ 


GALVANISED TANK AND CISTERN 
MANUFACTURERS, : 
SHIPLEY, YORKS, Va 
announce they have reduced the price of their special 
Dustbins to 17s. 6d. and 20s. each respectively (whole- 


MESSRS. W. P. BUTTERFIELD, LTD., 


sale). 


MAY. HUNDREDS of POUNDS are lost 


annually, both in costs Incurred and loss of trade 
owing to the want of attention to plant, machinery, 
and buildings. All this might be so easily obviated 
by regular inspection, An Architect and Engineer, 
with many years’ experience, who is preparéd to under- 
take this work on a system of a regular fee, and who 
can give the highest references as to ability and iIn-— 
tegrity, is relinquishing a regular post for the purpase > 
of starting for himself in such a practice, and will be 
glad to get In touch with any firms who. might be 
desirous of such assistance. Replies in first Instance to 
Box 175, Office of ‘‘ The Architect.’’ \ : 


QIMPLE CHEAP SYSTEM of BUILDING 
\ COTTAGES and DWELLINGS of. CONCRETE 
SLABS. Patent. Single or hollow walls. Estimated © 
less than half the time of any other method and lower 

cost. Open for licences to Contractors and Builders for 

county or district. Apply J. D. Roots & Co., 231 

strand, W.C. 2. 


ee 
IRDS’ Baths, Sundials, Vases, Fountains, 


Figures, Well Heads, etc. Catalogue (No. 16: — 
free. MMoorTon, 65 Pearl Road, Walthamstow. | j 


woe Monn TON 08; Fear ee 
\ROHITECTURAL BOOKS AT 


TREMENDOUS _ REDUCTIONS.—New Books at 
Discount Prices. 


Books on Architecture, Surveying, — 
Estimating, Building Construction and all other subjects — 
supplied or sent on approval: state wants; send for 

lists; books purchased. — W. & G. FOYLE, 121-123 — 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. : 


Mr. HAROLD OAKLEY 
Prepares Perspectives for Architecte, 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden. © 


Tel.: 
275 Gerrard, 


R.I.B.A. Exams. and A.A. Entrance Exam. 
BOND & COCKRILL (ate Bona & Batley). | 
Mr. A. G. Bond, B.A., A.R.L.B.A. Mr. G. Scott Cockrill, 5 
A.R.I.B.A. Courses by Corres -ondence, Personally, and | 

in Stndio. : ee 
215 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. xz. 
Telephone: Museum 5661. 


MACDONALD & SON 


Prepare Perspectives for Architects. 


51 Mandrake Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 17, 
; Tel.: Battersea 1602. 


1 


TO ARCHITECTS & BUILDERS. | 


Wanted TRACERY, CHURCH WORK or HIGH-CLASS 
JOINERY. Best workmanship guaranteed. No machinery. 


DAVID HANCOX, Deddington, Oxon., 


PATENTS.. 


ATENTS. — Advice and Handbook Free. — 
Kine’s PATENT AGENCY, Ltd., 1464 Queen Vic- i 
toria Street, London, E.C. 4. 35 years’ references, j 
(Director, B. T. ‘King, Registered Patent Agent,) ; 


, 


a 
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AUCTIONS. 


BY DIRECTION OF THE DISPOSAL BOARD. 
To Councils, Builders, Housing Committees, Gas, Water 
and Electrical Campanies, Engineers, Ship and Engine 
Builders, Farmers, and Others. 
SALE BY AUCTION OF 
a large quantity of 


MACHINERY, STORES, ETC: 
(ying at H.M. Dockyard), the Ordnance Depot, 
Pembroke Dock, and at Milford Haven), 


AT H.M. DOCKYARD, PEMBROKE DOCK, 
ON TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28 and 29, 
at 12 o’clock each day, 
comprising : 

2 1.C. Engines, 1,200 B.H.P., 12-cylinder, new; 2 ot 
240 B.H.P., 8 cylinder, new; 1 Main Propelling Steam 
Engine, 4-cylinder; 2,500 1-H.P, Condensers, Propel- 
ler Shafting, Thrust Blocks, E.R., etc.; Telegraphs, 
Indicators,’ Fan Engines, Evaporating Plant, Steering 
Gear. Electric Light Engines, Steering Engines, Elec- 
tric Generating Set, 2 Pairs Motors, 600-B.H.P. Motor- 
driven Ventilation Fans, Electric Cranes, Milling 
Machines, Lathes, Winches; Light Rails and 24 Bogies, 
for 3,000 Treble Fire’ Bars, 2 ft. 3 in. long; Pumn 
Gear, Lanterns, Auto Lamps, Carbons, Electric Signal- 
ling Lamps, Electric Cable, Portable Telephone Sets; 
8 Steel Sighting Towers, 35 ft. high, dismantled; 
260 Dan Buoys, Iron Tanks, Life Rafts, Old Electric 
Cable, Canvas, etc.; Rags, Old Bunting, Shovels, Glass 
Floats, Barricoes, Torpedo Nets,- Podmore and Kalanite 
Containers. 

Also on June 29, at about 4 o’clock, 


AT THE SOUTH , TRANSPORT DEPOT, 
PEMBROKE DOCK, 


Huts and Workshops. timber built throughout, com- 
prising: Stable, about 25 ft. by 17 ft.; 2 Workshops, 
20 ft. by 14 ft.; 2 Sectional Huts, 61 ft. by 16 ft.; 
and 1 Non-sectional, 61 ft. by 21 ft. 
And on JUNE 30, at 11 o’clock. 


AT THE PEMBROKE AIRSHIP STATION, 
MILTON. 


(near Pembroke Dock and Tenby), 
the whole of the HUTS. BUILDINGS, ATRSHIP SHEDS 
erected thereon, as also MACHINERY, PLANT, and 
STORES, 
comprising : 
A Steel-framed AIRSHIP SHED, 300 ft. long by 100 ft. 
wide by 70 ft. high, covered with painted corrugated 
fron, with sliding stecl-framed doors in two leaves at 
each end, and annexes both sides, the full length of 
the building, with hot-water heating apparatus and 
electric lighting. 8 Steel-framed Wind Screens, 200 ft. 
long by 50 ft. high; 4 are with Steel ‘‘ A’’ Frames, 
22 ft. wide at base, with steel bracing, etc., covered 
with painted corrugated iron, and 4 with Steel ‘‘ A ”’ 
frames, 19 ft. at base, covered with galvanised corru- 
gated iron; 2 of the latter have return ends, 80 ft. 
long with 4 ‘*‘A’’ frames. A Portable Shed, wood 
framed at sides and wood and iron trusses at roof, 
300 ft. long by 45 ft. wide and 46 ft. high, covered 
with painted corrugated iron, with sliding doors at 
each end. A Steel-framed Building covered with painted 
corrugated iron, 50 ft. by 38 ft. by 28 ft. high, and 
attached one with stecl-framed walls only, 38 ft. by 
38 ft. by 13 ft. Timber framed and covered with 
gorrugated iron, 5 No. 71 ft. by 21 ft.; 2 No., 61 ft. 
ios st. : Others, 66 ft. by 335 ft., 53° ft. by 21 ft., 
Boers ve die the mauekt, DY vol ft. 41 ft. by 21 ft., 
etc. Timber framed and, covered with corrugated 
asbestos, 5 No., 61 ft. by 21 ft. Timber built through- 
put;; 2 No., 61. ft. by 16 ft.; others, 45 ft. by 16 ft., 
etc. Brick-built Buildings with various -roofs, Hot- 
water Boilers with cylinders, Solar Heating Apparatus, 
Ranges (Cooking), Workshop Benches. 2 Pressed Steel 
Tanks (about 4,800 galls. each), 1 Timber-built Tank 
(7,400 galls). Gasholder, 20,000 c. ft., and Tank. 
2 Wireless Telegraph Poles, about 150 ft. high. A 
60-ft. Flagstaff, Electrical Stores, Air Compressor, Elec- 
tric Generating Sets, 10 and 40 kw. Light Railway 
Track, 2 Motors, 24 and 38 H.P. Cylinders and Fittings 
for H.P. gas storage. 

The lots may be viewed six days prior to the sale, 
and also on the mornings of the sale, on production of 
pe elogue, which may be obtained from the Auctioneers, 

essrs. 


OWLING BROS., 
17 Commercial Road, Pembroke Dock. Tel. No. 27. 


FREEHOLD FACTORY LAND 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 


EATHERALL & GREEN will SELL by 

AUCTION. at the London Anction Mart, on 
TUESDAY, JULY 12, 1921; at 2.30 p.m.,'17> acres 
of FREEHOLD LAND, about one mile from the station 
on the G.W. Rly., with possession. It has a long canal 
frontage, with two docks, and a siding to the G.W. 
Rallway skirts two boundaries. ‘The land is very level, 
and eminently suitable for erection of factory, ware- 
houses, etc. 

Solicitors, Messrs. Pollock & Co., 6 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 2. 

Particulars and plans of the Auctioneers, Weatherall 
& Green, 22 Chancery Lane, W.O. 2. 


BUSINESSES & PROPERTY 
FOR SALE. 


OR SALE.—In the County of Essex.—Old- 
established BUILDER’S AND CONTRACTOR’S 
BUSINESS, with spacious residence adjoining work- 
shops. Contracts in hand. First-class connection 
among gentry. Big yearly turnover. Chartered 
Accountant’s figures for past five years. Full particulars 
from JEFFERIES ADVERTISING SERVICE, Colchester. 


AT 


REINFORCED CONCRETE CALCULATIONS 


In a Nutshell, with 1909 L.C.C. Regulations 


By J. T. PIGGOTT. Being a Series of simple, practical 
rules for obtaining the dimensions and main reinforce- 
ment of beams and slabs for all classes of Reinforced 
Concer: te Structures, including a table of square columns 
With fixed ends; Formule for Depth of Foundations, 
Bending Moment, Shear and Deflection, Diagrams and For- 
mule and dita from whica the material- can be priced. 
"s 3/6 net. Postage 4d., abroad 7d, 

E. & F. N. SPON, Ltd... 57 Haymarket, LONDON. 


TENDERS. 


TO BUILDERS. 
HE Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, 


ete., are prepared to receive Tenders, before 
11 a.m. on Monday, July 4, 1921, for the ERECTION 
of a NEW SORTING OFFICE at OLDHAM. 

Drawings, Specification, and a copy of the Conditions 
and Form of Contract may be.seen on application to 
the District Surveyor, H.M.-° Office of Works, New 
Bridge Street, Manchester, } 

Bills of Quantities and Forms of Tender may be 
obtained from the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of 
Works, King Charles Street, London, S.W. 1, on pay- 
ment of one guinea (cheques payable to the Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works). The sums so paid will be 
returned to those persons who send in Tenders in 
conformity with the conditions. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF HAMMERSMITH, 
ERECTION OF 20 TENEMENTS. 


(Va Hammersmith Council invite Tenders 

or the erection of a’Block of 20 T m 

their Wormholt Housing Estate. dente 
Applications for Bills of Quantities, accompanied by 

cheque for £2 2s. (which will be returned on receipt 

of a bona-fide Tender). to be made to the undersigned 


not later than June 24. Tenders, in envelopes pro- 
beatae: to be delivered to me not later than noon, 
uly e 


The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
LESLIE GORDON, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Hammersmith, W. 6, 
June 15, 1921, 


THE ROYAL PORTSMOUTH HOSPITAL. 
WAR MEMORIAL. 


(pate Building Sub-Committee invite separate 
Tenders for the following works,- viz. : 
1. Pulling down old Buildings and erecting a new 

Archway and Entrance from Commercial Road, 

2. For carrying out extensive Alterations 

Additions to the Administrative Buildings. 

3. For a New Corridor and small Isolation Ward. 

The Drawings and Specifications may be inspected 
at the Offices of the Architect, Mr. E. Cogswell, 
25 Prudential Buildings, Portsmouth, and copies of 
the Bills of Quantities, etc., obtained on and after 
June 9, 1921, on payment of £2 2s., which sum will 
be refunded on receipt of a bona-fide Tender, 

Sealed Tenders, in the. envelopes to~- be supplied, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Building Committee, 
must be delivered at the Hospital not later than noon 
on Monday, June 27, 1921. 

No pledge: is given ‘to 
Tender. 


and 


accept the lowest or any 


B. WAGSTAFF, 
Secretary. 


== i 4 


. ° , BR . 
lie Urban District Council of Surbiton 
invite TENDERS for the Erection of 48 HOUSES— 
24 at Tolworth and 24 at Surbiton Hill, 
of their Housing Scheme. 
or the purpose of Tendering, the Houses have been 
arranged in groups, each group containing from four 
to eight Houses, and Tenders for erecting all or any 
one or more of such groups, in sealed envelopes, en- 
dorsed ‘‘*‘Tenders for Housing Scheme,’’ and addressed 
to the undersigned, must be delivered at the Council 
Offices not later than’ Monday, June 27, 1921, at 


10 a.m. 
inspected and copies of the Bills of 


forming part 


Plans can be 
Quantities obtained at the Council Offices, at any time 
after 11 a.m. on Monday, the 13th June, upon pay- 
ment of a deposit of One Guinea for each set (which 
will: be refunded in the case’ of each bona-fide Tender 
recelved). 

The Contract will be in the form prescribed by the 
Ministry of Health, and will contain a clause providing 
for an adjustment of the contract price to meet increases 
(or decreases) in the cost of materials and Jabour which 
may arise after Tenders are received and during the 
progress of the works. 

The lowest or any Tender be 


accepted. 
FREDERICK W. WOOD 
Clerk to 


will not necessarily 


“the Council. 
Council Offices, 
Ewell Road. Surbiton, 
June 1. 1921, 


4125 Gerrard 
4029 Mayfair 


G. E. WALLIS & SONS, Ltd, 


BROADMEAD WORKS, 
MAIDSTONE. 


Londen Office—Broadmea! House, Panton Street, 
HAYMARKET, S.W. 


London Works—3-5 Kenrick Place, Baker St., W. 1. 


Builders & Contractors. 
ESTABLISHED 1860. 


Most Extensive Works in the South of England, 
covering Five Acres, with Wharves on the River 
Medway, and Sidings on to the S.E: and C.R. 


Complete and up-to-date Plant for the 
Manufacture of High-class Joinery. 


Shop Fitting and Decorating a Speciality. 
MASONRY CONTRACTORS. 
Complete 


Telephones—31 Maidstone 


of 


Electrical Equipment 
Sawing and Moulding Machines. 


Manufacturers of an 
Concrete Stone. 
Also of Patent Armoured Tubular Fire- 
proof Floors, &c. 
Licensed Contractors for the Hennibique 
System of Ferro-Concrete Construction. 


Improved 


TO -ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


In connection with the Ministry of Labour and 
the difficulty of finding employment for those w 0 
risked their all for their country, we make a 
special appeal to our readers to offer appointments 
to the following men. These men sacrificed their 
future, and we appeal confidently to you to relieve 
their feur of unemployment. 

The Proprietors of ‘‘ The Architect.” 


Demobilised Officers and Men 
ge 3 Wanting Situations. 
eee REPLIES to advertisements under this 


beading must be addressed to District Director, 
3 and 4 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 2, 
number, name of this Paper, and date of issue. 
As Clerk cf Works. Age 59. Married. Experienced 

as Master Builder, all branches. 267.742 


AreliteclL alu BSulveyor, ABO 
Educated Wellington. 34 


quoting 


AS AsBrlL vi Stewdiu, 


67. Married. Major. 


years’ experience as Architect and Surveyor on 
own account. 43,591 
Architectural Draughtsman. Age 25. Single. Captain. 
Apprentice 1911-14, Good general mechanical 
knowledge. 885/21 
Post in Auctioneer’s and Estate Agent’s Office. Age 
32. Single. Captain. Passed F.S.1. examination. 
Experience as Assistant Valuer, Land Valuation 


Would prefer post in S. Wales. 
44,945 

Estate Manager or Traveller. Age 37. Married. 
A.R.S.I. Experience as Architect and Surveyor, in 

business on own account since 1910. Considerable 
experience of property management. 2268/21 


Sanitary Luspector or inspector of Nuisances. Age $2. 


for ratIng purposes, 


Married. Certificate S.I.E.E., Battersea Polytechnic 
Certificate for practical sanitary science. 1649/21 
Land Agent or Manager or Farm _ kstate »Surveyor 
or Railway Maintenance. Age 38. Single. Lieut. 


PlAreul. Served three years’ articles as Land 
Agent and Surveyor. Two years’ railway engineer- 
ing experience in Canada. Five years in Public 
Works Department, Africa. 1633/21 


Resident Agent on Large Estate or Agricultural Appoint- 


ment. Age 30. Married. Lieut. Ten years’ ex- 
perience as Assistant to Agricultural Auctioneers 
and Surveyors, Valuers,’ Surveyors and _ Estate 


Agents. ete 88,846 
Auctioneer and Valuer. Age 41. Married. Lieut. 
Fluent French. 


Eighteen years’ experience In Auc- 
tioneering and Estate work. 


Five years in business 


on own account as dealer in antiques. 42,160 
Junior Mechanicat Draughtsmian. Age 24, Singie. 
Knowledge French and Latin. 18 months at 
Brighton Technical College. 10 months’ experi- 
ence as Junior Draughtsman. 14,206 
Architect and Surveyor. Age 48. Married. Captain. 
3uU years’ experience as above. 75.8 
Architectural or Surveying Assistant. Age 28. Single. 


Seven years’ experience as Assistant Building Sur- 
veyor and Draughtsman. 62,286 


Assistant to Building Contractor or Quantity Surveyor. 
Age 23. Married. Lieut. War service, four years. 
Three years’ experience as above. Good general 
knowledge of Quantity Surveyor’s office. 45,730 


Architectural post. Age 34, Single. Lieut. 
Served six years articles, Qualified Architect. 
Suitable for Managerial post in large Architectural 
firm. 90,437 


Superintendent of Roads. Age 33. Married. Eleven 
years’ experience as Assistant Departmental 
Manager and Road Superintendent for Flooring and 
Paving Company. Thorough knowledge wood- 
block flooring, Willing to go abroad. 3062/21 

Clerk of Works. Age 53. Married. Two years’ ex- 
perience in U.S.A. as Mason. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience as Foreman in building trade. 100,577 

Surveyor, Valuer, and Manager of Property. Age 50. 
Married. Captain. 33 years’ experience in dealing 
with property, including 20 years practising on 
own account as House and Estate Agent, Surveyor 
and Valuer. 358/21 

As General Assistant and Valuer in Surveyor’s, Auc- 
tloneer’s and Estate Agent’s Office. Age 23. 
Single. 2nd _ Lieut. Passed Intermediate Sur- 
veyors ‘Valuation Sub-section). 3 years’ practical 
experience, 8,619 

As Agent or Manager for Agricultural Estate. Age 41. 


For 


Married. Lieut. F.S.1. Thorough knowledge 
agriculture, farm valuation, stock markets, auc- 
tlons, negotiations, surveying, and estate develop- 
ment. 8.272 
Architectural. Second Lieut. Age 47. Married. War 
service, eight months. Educated Merchant 
Taylors’ School. F.R.I.B.A. 30 years’ architec- 
tural experience, with special knowledge of tropical 
requirements. 40,064 — 
Architect or Surveyor Sergeant. Age 34. Married. 
War service, five years. Educated Public School. 
Five years’ sound architectural experience. 
iy WA P 4463/21 _ 
Architect’s Assistant. Age 28. Theoretical anc 
practical experience. Two years’ studies and 
seven years’ practical | experience. DS /33,772 
Draughtsman (Architectural). Age.26 years. Single. 


Edueated Secondary School. 
articled with London firm 


War service five years. 
Three and a half years 


of Architects. 45,167 
Architectural Assistant. Age 36. Married. Seret. 
War service three years. French (fluent). Seven- 


experience perspectives. reinforced con- 
R.A. Exhibition, 1903. 


Assistant Architect and Surveyor. Age 37. Single. 
War service two and a half years. Degrees M.A.A, 
Articled four years. Own practice seven years. 
Sound knowledge of inventive work and patents. 


teen years’ [ 
crete, specifications, etc. 


4147/21 

Architectural. Age 41. Married. Lieut. War service 
six years. Degrees, etc., M.S.A., Q.8.A. Life 
experience, including 10 years’ private practice. 
660/21 

Architectural Draughtsman. Age 35. Married. 
Lieut. War service five years. Degrees 
A.R.I B.A. Two years Clerk of Works, two 


years Structure Steel Engineer, two years Manager 
Architect’s Branch Office, two years Leading 
Draughtsman and Factory Architects and Sur- 
veyors 1527 


Fer remainder of Small Advertisements 
; see pp. 3i and 32. 
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_.GUPPLEMENT—Pa@e XVIII 


GOOD THINGS 


All Architects should specify during 1921. 


“MURALINE.” He 
PERFECT WATER PAINT. 


SANITARY, ARTISTIC & DURABLE, 
In 30 Shades. Sold in a Dry Powder. 
In 23-lb., 5-lb. and 7-lb. Packets and in Kegs. 


64 99 AN EFFECTIVE 
R] PRIMING FOR OLD & 
NEW POROUS WALLS 
A Priming for “ Muraline’’ and all washable 
Water Paints, stops suction on Porous Plaster 


Walls, and also ensures the fixing of Colours 
on Wall-paper prior to Distempering. 


as V1 | } 99 THE CELEBRATED 
WHITE UNDERCOATING 
One Coat transforms Black into White. It can 
be Second Coated in a few hours. Sold in 


7-lb. Tins and in Bulk. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF FURTHER PAINTS AND SPECIALITIES APPLY 


WALTER CARSON & SONS 


Grove Works: BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. II. 


Telegrams : “ Carsons, Battsquare, London.” Telephone: Battersea 1630 (2 lines). 
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Partners in Progressive Building Construction 


EVERITE 


ASBESTOS-CEMENT 


CORRUGATED SHEETS 


ASBESTILITE 


is the same material in 
FLAT SHEETS, 
SLATES and TILES 


: FIXING SERVICE: 


:We have a large staff: 
of expert fixers, whose: 
service and advice are; 
zat your disposal. It: 
will pay you to take: 
fadvantage of our; 
iSPECIAL FIXING: 


: DEPARTMENT. 


represent the highest attainment in build- 
ing progress. They are infinitely superior 
to corrugated iron, roofing felt, etc. Never 
require painting. Absolutely fireproof. 


The depth of corrugation givesEVERITE 
CORRUGATED SHEETING a 
sturdy strength which is remarkable, 
and in this respect it is pre-eminent. 


ASBESTILITE ROOFING TILES 
are better than the finest roofing slate 
ever quarried. They can be obtained in 
pleasing shades which harmonise with 
the landscape. The colours are indelible, 
impregnating _ the — whole substance. 


EVERITE RAINWATER GO ODS 


(Gutters, Pipes, Connections) have ‘jumped into 


immediate popularity, as evidenced by the 
repeat 
Approved by the Ministry of Health for 


influx of 
demand. 


large 


orders and the ever-increasing 


use in connection with State-Aided Housing Schemes. 


BRITISH made of BRITISH EMPIRE materials, by thepioneers and 
world’slargest manufacturers of A sbestos-Cement Corrugated Sheeting. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Samples and Quotations from 


British Everite & Asbestilite Works, Ltd. 
PETER STREET, MANCHESTER 


London Office : 
77 & 79 CANNON STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: 7790 City. 
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THE ARCHITECT" 


Flavel’s 


No. 118 
Fire ... ae 10in. 
Width 1ft. 6in, 
Height 3ft. 2in. 
Shelf ... lft. Shin. overall 


Net Price for State 
Aided Houses. 
= Ot eee sy 4 


sSR UCDO NORA Hae Hee 


Fiavel’s 
Kitcheners 
Portable Stoves 
Parlour _ 
Oven Grate 
Interior Fires 
Mantel Registers 


Should be obtainable 
from any Ironmonger 
or Merchant through- 
out the Country. 
Full particulars from 
the Manufacturers— 


& CO LTD: 
3, LEAMINGTONS 


“€\ ESTABLISHED IN THE REIGN Ady” 
B\\ OF KING GEORGE 1 //AS 
ae Se 


Frinted by SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & ©O. LTD. 
Toes GILBERT WOOD, at the Offices, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate~ 


‘Leamington’ Mantel R 


(Registered Designs) 


No. 130 
Fire ... a 14in. 
Width e.. Zit oi: 
Height ine S SRULOIN 
Shelf .-- 2ft. 1lin. overall 


Net Price for State 
Aided Houses. 
£3 14 °3 


G. MATTHEWS Ltd. 


89 New Cavendish Sireet, 
LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone: 
2838 LANGHAM, 


Telegrams: 
“MormMETAL Wespo' Lonpon.” 


‘ 


Fire... saa 
Width... 4.0 uae 
Height Se lumme 
Shelf .. 8° 2am 


Net Price for Stat 
Aided Houses. 
1, 1 | oe 
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